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ABSTRACT 

Based  on  data  available  through  June  30,   1978,  this 
report  covers  all  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education 
(OE).   Introductory  sections  describe  OE*s  evaluation  strategies 
(involving  impact  and  process  studies,  technical  assistance,  and 
identification  of  effective  programs);  present  highlights  from  OE 
evaluation  studies  in  fiscal  year  1978;  and  discuss  the  uses  of 
evaluation  activities,   including  their  effects  on  budget,  program, 
and  legislative  decisions.  Federal  programs*   impact  on  access  to 
quality  education  is  reviewed  in  eight  areas,   including  basic  skills, 
improving  educational  practices,  and  reducing  financial  barriers. 
Program-by-program  descriptions  look  at  each  program* s  funding 
history,  mandating  legislation,  goals  and  objectives,  operations, 
scope,  effectiveness,  progress,  and  evaluation  studies.  OE*s  15 
elementary  and  secondary  programs  include  such  areas  as  disadvantaged 
and  bilingual  education,  educational  innovation,  and  equalization. 
Thirty  postsecondary  education  programs  range  from  student  financial 
aid  to  legal  training.  For  the  handicapped,  13  programs  extend  from 
preschool  grants  to  regional  resource  services.  Career,  occupational, 
and  adult  education  includes  10  programs.  The  22  developmental 
programs  go  from  teacher  training  to  educational  media.  Two 
appendices  list  OE  evaluation  contracts  as  of  January  1979  and 
discuss  implementation  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  (RW) 
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FOREWARD 

JThis  is  the  eighth  Annual  Evaluation  Report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  (OE).    Prepared  by  OE's  Office  of  Planning, 
Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  it  reviews  programs  administered  by  OE,  and 
Provides  for  nearly  all  programs; 

-  a  brief  funding  history; 

-  a  description  of  program  goals  and  objectives; 

-  a  review  of  program  operations; 

-  an  analysis  of  program  scope; 

-  a  report  on  program  effectiveness  and  progress;  and 

-  a  listing  of  ongoing  and  planned  evaluation  studies. 

Formal  evaluations  have  not  been  carried  out  on  many  of  the  OE  programs. 
For  those,  the  historical  information  on  legislation  and  budget,  the 
descriptive  information  on  program  activities,  and  a  list  of  ongoing  evaluation 
studies  are  provided.    As  the  evaluations  are  completed,  summaries  of  their 
findings  are  added  to  the  report.    Thus  the  report  constitutes  an  annual 
updating  of  the  accumulating  evaluation  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness 
of  OE  programs. 

A  major  section  again  in  this  year's  report,  entitled  "Uses  of  Evaluation 
Activities,"  addresses  the  important  question  of  what  effect  do  the 
findings  of  evaluation  studies  have  on  program-policy  and  program-management 
decisions,  on  budget  levels,  and  on  legislative  proposals  and  action.  It 
also  addresses  the  question  of  the  effect  of  other  evaluation  activities, 
such  as  technical  assistance  to  the  field. 


It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  this  Annual  Evaluation  Report  will 
provide  useful  information  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  to  State  and  local  policymakers,  journalists,  educational 
practitioners,  and  researchers  everywhere.    For  those  of  you  who  do  make 
use  of  the  Report,  I  welcome  any  suggestions  for  improvement.  Additional 
single  copies  of  the  fiscal  Year  1978  report  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office  through  Ms.  Yvonne  Briscoe,  Room  4079,  400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20202. 


John  W.  Evans 
Assistant  Commissioner 
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Annual  Evaluation  Report  on  Programs 
Administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 


A.  Introduction 

Section  417  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  93-380  dated  August  21,  1974, requires  that  "...the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
an  annual  evaluation  report  which  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  applicable 
programs  in  achieving  their  legislated  purposes..." 

This  report  is  the  eighth  annual  comprehensive  evaluation  report.  It 
updates  the  information  in  the  FY  1977  report  by  incorporating  the  results 
of  evaluation  studies  completed  through  June  1978  as  well  as  additional 
information  obtained  from  program  operations  and  monitoring  activities.  * 
It  also  provides  detail  on  program  goals  and  objectives,  discusses 
progress  towards  meeting  these  goals  and  objectives,  identifies  the  principal 
studies  supporting  the  conclusions  about  program  effectiveness,  and  briefly 
describes  each  evaluation  contract  negotiated  or  in  process  during  FY  1978. 

In  addition,  this  annual  report  incorporates  the  annual  reports 
required  in  P.L.  93-  380: 

.    Section  151  -  Program  Evaluation,  ESEA  Title  I 

,    Section  731  -  Reading  Improvement  Program 

.    Section  841(a)(7)  -  Bilingual  Vocational  Program 


*    It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  covers  U.S.  Office  of  Education  programs 
as  of  June  30.  1978.    Budgetary,  legislative,  program  revisions  and 
new  evaluation  data  subsequent  to  that  date  are  not  included.    I"  view  of  the 
necessary  clearances  and  the  November  1  due  date,  it  was  not  possible  to  include 

_  ^£   rv  1070 


all  activities  of  FY  1978. 
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Because  not  a-11  programs  have  yet  been  the  subject  of  formal  evaluations, 
information  about  effectiveness  has  varying  degrees  of  "hardness"  and 
objectivity.    The  most  objectij/e  effectiveness  data  result  from 
completed  formal  evaluation  studies.    The  sources  of  these  data  are  varied 
and  represent  the  efforts  of  many  units  within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(OE)  as  well  as  some  .organizations  outside  of  OE.    These  include  evaluation 
studies  by  OPBE  and  various  contractors,  data  compiled  by  NCES.  data  from 
.program  managers,  data  from  HEW  Audit  Agency.  GAO' reports.  NIE  reports,  data 
from  State  and  local  agencies,  etc. 

^'    Amounts  Obligated  for  Evaluation  Contracts  in  OE  Since  Fiscal  Ye'ar 
1970 

Systematic,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  Federal  education  programs 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  calendar  year  1970.    The  FY  1970 
appropriation  of  $9.5  million  was  the  first  significant  funding  made 
available  for  the  evaluation  of  OE-administered  programs.    The  following 
t&ble  shows  the  amounts  obligated  for  evaluation  contracting  in  OE 
since  Fiscal  Year  1970. 
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AMOUNTS  OBLIGATED  gOt/gVAmATION  CONTRACTS  IN  OPBE 
(In  millions  of  dollars  by  fiscal  year) 

(Est.) 

Authority  ]^]^19721973197419^ 

Planiwjig  and  Evalxiation  9.7  12.4  12.5  10.9  5.5 
Follow  Through  4.0      6.2      2v6    /-S .5  3.1 

Emergency  School  Assist.     -        1.3       ^.9    ^  3.4  2.5 


Bilingual  Reseaxch 
Labor  Dept. 
S&E 

Sec.  232 
'.V Title  I  (Sec.  151  &  417) 
Csureer  Ed 
PIPs 
BEOG*s 

Right  to  Read 
Community  Ed 
Voc.  Ed 
Teacher  Corps 


-2      -  .2 
.6 


6. 

9 

6. 

4 

7 . 

1 

7 , 1 

^  9 

2 . 

4 

2 . 

3 

.  4^ 

2 . 

3 

1 . 

7 

c  . 

1 

2 . 9 

.1 

5 

'  .9 

5 

4 

0 

4 

5 

5 

0 

12.3* 

12.  3  *** 

.3 

2 

.2 

.2 

1 

.2 

.9^ 

1 

6 

2a 

2.  0 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

3 

.1 

1 

.4 

2.4 

18 

.2 

16 

.  2 

18 

.0 

29.7* 

2TI9"  ** 

13.7    toTT    16.2     18.9  11. 

( 

Individual  items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

*    less  .55  million  transferred  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  for 
completion  of  the  Study  of  Compensatory  Education  mandated  by  P.L.  93-380. 

**    Plus  Follow-Through   and  Bilingual  Research,  to  be  determined.  .^^ 

***    less  whatever  amounts  will  be  required  for  the  school  finance  studies  authorized 
under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 
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These  sums,  though  substantial,  represent  less'than  one-fourth  of 
one  percent  of  the  estimated  total  appropriation  for  OE  in  Fiscal  Year 
1978. 

^'    ^v^1"^tion  Strategy  of  the  Office  of  Planning.  Budgpt.ing  and  Evaluation 

The  U.S.  Office  of  education  is  responsible  for  administering  or 
monitoring  approximately  100  programs  which  provide  funds,  materials,  teachers 
and  other  staff,  training  activities,  and  technical  assistance  in  support 
of  all  levels  of  public  and  private  education  across  the  country,  m 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  OE  spent  more  than  $ia  billion  during 
Fiscal  Year  1978,  employed  approximately  3,300  persons  at  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  at  its  10  regional  offices.    More  important,  OE  programs 
and  resources  have  affected  the  activities  of  more  than  2  million  teachers 
and  administrators  at  all  levels  of  education,  and  the  learning  experiences 
of  a  high  percentage  of  the  more  than  70  million  persons,  young  and  no 
longer  young,  who  were  the  clients  of  America's  educational  institutions. 


Most  of  OE's  programs,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  programs  and  projects, 
numbers  of  student  and  teacher  participants,  and  numbers  of  dollars  spent, 
are  directed  at  persons  who  may  be  generally  defined  as  "disadvantaged." 
The  term  applies  to  children  and  adults  who  typically  do  not  or  cannot 
succeed  in  the  traditional  educational  system  and  programs.    The  causes  of 
these  difficulties  are  many  and  are  often  reinforcing.    Physical  or  mental 
handicaps  v^ich  are  clinically  definable  require  special  programs  and 
services,  often  supported  with    Federal  funds,  to  enable  the  handicapped 
person  to  acquire  appropriate  knowledge  and  skills  toward    as  satisfying 
and  self-supporting  a  life  as  possible.    A  background  of  poverty,  of  isolation 
as  a  member  of  a  minority  ethnic  or  linguistic  group,  and  of  early  failure 
at  school    frequently  results  in  patterns  of  accelerating  failure,  withdrawal 
from  school,  unemployment  or  a  series  of  low-paying,  low-prestige  jobs,  and 
difficulties  in  continuing  one's  education  or  in  gaining  access  to  the  formal 
educational  system  in  later  years.    H^e  again,  the  Federal  response  has 
been  to  create  special  programs  and  services  designed  to  assist  the  economically 
or  educationally  disadvantaged  person  to  stay  in  school,  to  receive  greater 
benefits  from  the  educational  system  as  indicated  by  improved  achievement, 
laotivation,  and  attitudes,  to  overcome  the  financial  barriers  to 
postsecondary  education,  or  to  re-enter  the  system  whenever  appropriate. 
Here  again,  the  intention  is  to  help  people  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  to  the 
r^r^rmrm  of  their  learning  potential  and  interest,  toward    as  satisfying  and 
useful  a  life  as  possible. 

Given  the  wide  financial  and  human  impact  of  OE's  programs,  these 
l«5>ortant  questions  emerge  as  the  basis  for  OE's  evaluation  strategy: 
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1.  What  effect  do  specific  federal  programs  in  education 
have  upon  their  participcints? 

2.  What  improvements  should,  be  made  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  thoSe  programs? 

3.  What  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  instructional 
techniques  and  materials  and  in  staff-training 
activities? 

4.  What  particularly  effective  projects,  products,  pro- 
cedures and  practices  have  been  developed  in  the  field 
with  the  support  of  Federal  funds  ahd  which  should  be 
disseminated? 

5.  What  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  delivery  of  financial 
aid  and  other  services  to  students  to  increase  their 
entrance  and  retention  rates  in  postsecondary  education? 

6.  What  improvements  should  be  made  in  evaluation  itself 
so  that  all  participants  in  the  educational  system  may 
better  understand  the  workings  and  the  effects  of  their 
programs  and  projects,  and  may  take  action  to  improve  those 
activities? 

With  these  questions  to  answer  and  within  the  limits  of  staff  and 
funds  available  to  answer  them,  the  evaluation  strategy  in  years  past  has 
emphasized  impact  studies  which  are  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of 
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programs  and  projects  upon  participants.    Such  studies  will  continue  to  be 
the  major  component  of  the  OE  evaluation  strategy,  because  of  the 
information  they  provide  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Executive  Branch  on 
program  effectiveness,  on  program  management,  on  project  instructional 
activities,  and  on  particularly  effective  activities  that  could  be  disseminated  to 
others.    Soma  of  these  studies  are  mandated  by  the  Congress  in  program  legislation. 

A  second  and  growing  component  of  the  strategy  consists  of  process 
studies  aimed  at  providing  information  and  recommendations  to  program 
managers  on  the  cnaracteristics  and  problems  of  OE  programs  as  they  operata 
through  projects  in  the  field.    Most  of  these  studies  are  requested  by  OE 
managers  themselves  during  the  lengthy  process  of  planning  and  negotiations 
leading  to  the  Annual  Evaluation  Plan.    Some  are  mandated  by  the  Congress  in 
program  legislation. 

A  third  component  of  the  strategy  is  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  States  and  to  local  districts  in  evaluation  itself.    Most  of  this  activity 
responds  to  the  mandate  for  the  ESEA  Title  I  program  in  P.L.  93-380,  Section  151. 
It  includes  Technical  Assistance  Centers  in  evaluation,  workshops,  and  a 
Honograph  series  on  recommended  evaluation  practices.    Other  activities  of 
this  component  are  conducted^  under  the  "Packaging  and  Dissemination"  Program. 

A  fourth  component  of  the  strategy  is  the  identification  of  effective 

projects  and  practices  developed  xinder  OE  programs.    This  component  may  ^ 

include  the  development  of  "Models**  or  detailed  descriptions  of  the  essential 

characteristics  of  such  projects  or  practices,  designed  to  help  education  in 

the  field  to  develop  similau:  projects  or  practices.    Model  development  is 

r  \ 

particularly  active  for  the  ESEA  Title  I  program  in  response  to  the  mandate  of 
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P.L.  93-380,  Section  151.    The  development  of  detailed,  comprehensive 
Project  Information  Packages  under  the  "Packaging  and  Dissemination"  Program 
is  another  important  activity  of  this  component. 

In  summary,  OPBE»s  evaluation  strategy  includes  implementation  of 
Congressional  mandates,  conduct  of  j^^ram  impact  studies,  meeting  information 
needs  of  OE  program  managers,  provision  of  technical  assistance  m  evaluation 
to  the  field,  studies  to  identify  effective  program  services,  and 
practices  or  projects  for  improvement  of  program  operations  and  for 
dissemination  to  the  field. 
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D.    HIGHLIGHTS  OF  STUDIES  COMPLETED  BY  OPBE  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 
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.student  Economic  Background.  Achievement  Status,  and  Selection  for 
Compensatory  Services  — ~ 

"How  many  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  children  do 
and  do  not  receive  services  from  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act?"    Results  from  a  study  designed  to  answer  this  question 
asked  by  Congress  showed  that  of  the  20  million  public  elementary  students 
in  grades  1-6,  15  percent  were  selected  to  receive  services  from  Title  I 
while  another  10  percent  were  selected  to  receive  services  supported  by 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  of  funds.  .The  numbers  of  children 
in  each  income  and  achievement  category  and  the  percentage  receiving  Title  I 


were; 


Percent  (by  Row)  Selected  for 
Compensatory  Services  From: 

Total 

.  Income/Achievement  Status        Number  of  Students     Title  I         Other  Sources 

(in  millions)  ~  

Low  Income/Low  Achievement  2.4  39  13 


Non-Low  Income/Low  Achievement 

4.2 

24 

15 

Low  Income/Non-Low  Achievement 

1.8 

16 

7 

Non-Low  Income/Non-Low 

Achievement 

11.6 

6 

8 

Other  results  indicated  that:  the  relationship  between  low  income  and 
low  achievement  was  strong  enough  to  show  that  where  there  were  high  concentra- 
tions of  low  income  children  there  too  one  could  expect  to  find  high  concentra- 
tions of  low  achieving  children;  and,  almost  all  of  the  students  selected  for 
Title  I  services  were  either  low  achievers  or  were  low  average  in  their 
achievement  and  came  from  poverty  or  near  poverty  backgrounds. 
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Emergency  School  Aid  Nonprofit  Organizations  Program 

The  ESAA  Nonprofit  Organizations  (NPO)  program  provides  funds 
to  local  community  organizations  to  support  the  implementation  of  school 
desegregation  plans.    In  an  evaluation  report  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Rand  Corporation  finds  that  activities  such  as  developing  conmunity 
support  for  a  desegregation  plan  or  improving  school -conmunity  relations 
can  often  be  accomplished  more  effectively  by  a  conmunity  organization 
than  by  a  school  district.    However,  the  study  also  finds  that  NPO  projects 
are  not  operating  as  effectively  as  other  community  organizations  not 
funded  by  ESAA. 

A  number  of  factors  now  militate  against  the  more  effective  conmunity 
organizations  receiving  ESAA  funding: 

0   The  extremely  close  connection  between  "host"  school  districts 
and  NPOs  has  led  NPOs  to  undertake  education  service  activities 
ordinarily  performed  by  the  districts,  and  to  undertake  less 
often  community  relations  and  desegregation  monitoring  activities. 

0   Because  NPO  activities  are  generally  not  targeted  to  the  particular 
phase  of  desegregation  their  districts  are  in,  many  NPO  activities 
are  inappropriate  to  the  current  desegregation  situation  in  their 
districts.    For  example,  NPOs  often  undertake  remedial  and  tutorial 
activities  when  the  district  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  desegrega- 
tion. 

0   The  NPO  proposal  review  system  presently  used  by  USOE  does  not 
succeed  in  identifying  effective  NPOs. 

Fortunately,  these  barriers  are  subject  to  Federal  intervention  and  do  not 
represent  fundamental  weaknesses  of  community  organizations  themselves. 
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Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Programs  in  Region  II 

ESAA  also  provides  funds  to  school  districts  to  deal  with  problems 
associated  with  the  implementation  of  desegregation  plans.   A  study  of 
the  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  programs  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  found  that 
ESAA  tended  to  assist  districts  which  desegregated  years  ago  if  at  all. 

0    In  Fiscal  Year  1977,  over  half  of  the  ESAA  Basic  and  40  percent 
of  the  Pilot  grants  were  awarded  to  school  districts  which 
desegregated  prior  to  1968. 

0    In  FY  1977,  half  of  the  Basic  grants  in  Region  II  were  to  districts 
which  had  received  awards  in  at  least  3  or  the  previous  4  years. 


0   There  was  very  little  desegregation  actually  achieved  by  the  school 
districts  in  Region  II  which  received  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  awards.. 

The  study  found  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  had  limited 
success  in  Region  II  in  recent  efforts  to  direct  ESAA  projects  away  from 
compensatory  education  and  toward  specific  desegregation  needs  because: 

0   There  are  broad  alternative  definitions  of  eligible  desegregation 
plans  present  in  the  Act  and  regulations. 

0   Proposal  writers  are  able  to  present  programs  for  general  aid 
to  education  in  the  cloak  of  desegregation  related  needs. 
Writers  of  ESAA  proposals  in  each  of  seven  case  study  districts 
presented  achievement  test  results  as  if  they  were  evidence  of  needs 
resulting  from  desegregation.    In  fact,  minority  students  tend  to 
score  lower  than  whites  on  such  tests  in  most  school  districts  with  and 
without  desegregation  plans.   In  five  of  seven  case  study  districts, 
only  the  proposal  writers  could  relate  the  local  ESAA  project 
to  desegregation  objectives. 

0   Program  regulations  do  not  effectively  relate  the  magnitude  of 
need  to  the  size  of  the  grant  award.    One  Region  II  district  with 
a  13-year  old  desegregation  plan  and  8,000  students  received 
$821,000.    Another  district  with  25,000  students  and  severe 
tension  and  violence  related  to  a  desegregation  plan  received 
$1,100,000. 
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Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual 
Education  Program 

The  goals  of  this  study  were  generally  to  (a)  determine  the  cognitive 
and  effective  impact  of  bilingual  education  on  students  in  Spanish/ 
Engl ijii^  bilingual  education  projects  funded  through  ESEA  Title  VII, 
and  (b)  to  describe  the  educational  processes  operating  in  these 
projects.    Bilingual  education  projects  selected  for  evaluation  were 
all  Title  VII  Spanish/English  bilingal  education  projects  in  either 
their  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  funding  as  of  fall  1975.    Projects  such 
as  these  were  thought  to  be  reasonably  mature  projects  —  ones  having 
refined  their  approach  to  bilingual  education  over  time.    Major  findings 
from  the  study  were  that  (a)  approximately  one- third  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  Title  VII  classrooms  in  grades  2  through  6  were  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  (b)  50  percent  of  the  Title  VII 
teachers  and  66  percent  of  their  aides  said  they  were  currently 
proficient  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  (c)  in  English  language  arts, 
participation  in  a  Title  VII  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  project 
did  not  appear  to  produce  gains  in  student  achievement  over  and  above 
what  would  be  expected  had  the  students  been  assigned  to  a  traditional 
classroom,  (d)  in  mathematics,  students  participating  in  a  Title  VII 
project  had  gains  in  achievement  approximately  equal  to  those  of 
students  in  traditional  classrooms,  and  (e)  participation  in  a  Title  VII 
project  did  not  affect  attitudes  toward  school- related  activities. 
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Evaluation  of  the  Follow  Through  Program 

The  goal  of  the  Follow  Through  (FT)  evaluation  was  to  identify 
effective  approaches  for  the  education  of  low-income  children  in 
kindergarten  through  third  grade.    Preliminary  results  of  a 
large-scale,  multiyear  evaluation  can  now  be  reported.  Results 
of  the  evaluation  are  generally  inconclusive:  ,  across 
all  models  and  measures,  FT  site  groups  significantly 
out-scored  matched  comparison  groups  on  some  of  the  contrasts;  com- 
parison groups  out-scored  FT  on  other  contrasts;  and  on  two  thirds  of 
contrasts  no  clear  advantage  could  be  identified. 

Comparison  groups  were  drawn  from  similar  educational  circumstances 
and  generally  received  supplemental  services  through  such  programs 
as  Title  I.    One  approach,  the  Direct  Instruction  Model,  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Oregon,  was  more  successful  on  most  measures 
than  the  other  approaches;  however,  even  that  model  was  not  uniformly 
successful  in  all  sites.    Several  other  models  showed  success  in 
at  least  half  the  sites  using  their  particular  model.    In  many 
cases  and  for  most  models  the  results  were  inconclusive  either 
because  the  evidence  was  not  strong  enough  to  permit  judgment 
to  be  made  or  because  the  evidence  was  mixed  (i.e.,  the  results 
were  positive  in  some  sites,  negative  in  some  and  neutral 
elsewhere).    The  evaluation  pointed  up.  a  need^to  do  studies  of 
implementation  issues  related  to  "exemplary"  appro^h(JSv  in  order  to 
further  determine  what  makes  an  approach  work  in  one  locat^tK^ut  not 


in  others. 
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An  Alternative  Approach  to  the  Distribution  of  Campus -Based  Aid 
(OE/OPBE  Technical  Report) 

This  report  provides  a  framework  for  a  new  system  of  allocating  Campus- 
Based  student  financial  aid  (SEOG,  NDSL,  and  CWS)  to  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education.    This  new  system  differs  from  the  past  process 
by  providing  an  objective  measure  of  institutional  need  for  funding 
based  on  easily  obtainable  and  verifiable  data  and  by  being  based  on 
the  premise  that  students  of  equal  need  should  be  treated  equally. 

Evaluation  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  ( VC I P ) 

Twelve  distinct  types  of  institutional  contexts  and  VCIP  projects 
are  identified  as  operational  entities.    While  VCIP  projects  appear  to 
adapt  to  the  institutional  context,  differences  are  only  partially  explained 
by  the  academic  offering,  control,  and  size  of  the  institution.    The  number 
of  veterans  and  the  academic  climate  of  the  institutions  also  appear  to 
exert  influence.    The  background,  commitment,  and  skills  of  the  project 
staff  also  contribute  to  differences  in  project  operations. 
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The  Willingness  of  Parents  to  flnntribute  to  Po.t.econdarv  Educatinn  . 
Expenses 

Major  findings  of  the  study  were: 

1.  The  contributions  expected  from  increments  of  family  income 
increase  more  rapidly  than  parents  say  they  are  wiUing,  or 
able,  to  make  these  additional  contributions.    The  divergence 
between  willingness  and  expected  contribution  grows  more  rapidly  as 
family  income  rises,  using  the  BEOG  methodology  compare?!  with  non- 
Federal  systems  (consensus  methodology). 

2.  The, amount  of  contributions  expected  from  family  assets  appears 
to  be  greater  than  what  families  believe  the  value  of  these 
assets  enables  them  to  provide. 

3.  Parents  appear  to 'have  a  particularly  stron?  reluctance  to  use 
accumulated  home  equity  for  financing  their  children's  education. 

Cooperative  Education  -  A  National  Asse«;«;mPnt  ^ 

Estimated  life-time  financial  returns  to  graduates  were  greater  for  those 
who  participated  in  cooperative  education  even  when  it  required  an  additional 
year  of  schooling.    Participants  were  more  often  employed  in  a  course  related 
job  than  graduates  who  di'd  not  participate  in  cooperative  education.  For* 
approximately  one-third  of  the  participants,  income  from  these  jobs  was  of 
(Ja^ramount  importance  as^a  source  of  financing  their  education.    Lastly.  Federa 
program  funds  were  consTdered  a  major  factor  in  the  enlargement  of  the  program 
from  approximately  300  to  over  a  1.000  participant  institutions  in  a  6-year 
period. 
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A- Report  on  Specific  Federf^ljy^  Fujided  Graduate  Education  Programs 

A  report  of  graduate  programs  funded  under  Title  IX  of  HEA  is  required 
by  Part  E,  T^frte  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  each  year. 

The  first  annual  report  was  initiated  in  the  sunmer  of  1977.    At  that 
time  only  three  parts  of  the  Act  had  been  funded;  Public  Service  Programs, 
Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and  Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Fellowships  and 
Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Professions. 

Two  m^in  components  of  the  report  were  (1)  a  review  and  analysis  of 
program  files  and  (2)  a  dfscussion  of  current  critical  issues  in  graduate 
education  as  identified  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  graduate  education 
conmunity'  Cfor- the  "most  part  graduate  deans  who  wrote  papers  for  the  Office 
of  Education  from  the  perspective  of  their  campuses). 

Program  infomation  was  available  fBr  awards  made  for  1975-76  academic 
year.    Generally  this  information  was  more  descriptive  than  evaluative. 
Nevertheless  some  data  (on  employment  of  graduates  for  instance)  in  the 
annual  reports  together  with  comments  in  the  Deans'  papers  indicate  the 
Federal  programs  appear  to  be  achieving  their  objectives  of  increasing  the  , 
supply  of  well-qualified  public  servants,  particularly  fl't  the  State  and  local 
levels,  of  supporting  able  Nt  needy  students  in  their  pursuit  of  an 
advanced  degree  in  domestic  mining,  and  of  increasing  the  supply  of  lawyers 
from  disadvantaged -backgrounds. 

Members  Of  the  graduate  education  conmunity  identified  a  number,  of  concerns 

♦ 

they  had  with  regard  to  the  future  of  graduate  education.    These  included: 
access  for  minorities  and  women,  financing  of  graduate  students,  funding 
n?r>-for  basic  research  and  employment  of  graduates. 
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The  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs  on  Student  Choice 

This  study  was  concerned  primarily  with  identification  of  factors 
influencing  students'  choice  of  institutions,  and  the  possible  effect 
of  State  and  Federal  financial  aid  programs.    It  was  found  that 
differences  in  student  ability  and  aspirations,  institutional 
admissions  policies,  and  the  type  of  higher  education  system  in 
the  students'  home  state  were  all  significant  contributing 
factors.  . 


J/ith  regard  to  the  impact  of  student  aid.  both  Federal  and  State 
I     ^,  p>-ograms  were  found  to  affect  student  choice,  the  degree  depended 
/  -on  the  types  of  programs  (grants  versus  loans),  level  of  spending, 
and  the  procedures  used  to  distribute  the  aid  (merit  versus  need 
based).    The  specific  patterns,  however,  vary  among  States.  ^ 
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A  Study  of  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  and  State 
Scholarship  Programs 

This  study  sunmarizes  information  on  State  student  financial  assistance 
programs.    For  each  State,  individual  profiles  have  been  prepared  which 
display  information  about  the  nature  and  administration  of  State 
student  assistaftte  programs,  including  data  on  program  management, 
fiscal  controls,  staffing,  information  dissemination,  organizational 
strategies,  and  program  funding.    The  study  showed  that  programs  and 
procedures  differ  among  States,  both  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
programs  and  tl[elWlJi^  spending.    While  the  study's  greatest 
value  is  as  a/general  ref^ence  source,*  it  does  identify  gaps  in 
State  programs  and,  because  of  this,  will  be  especially  valuable 
for  Federal  program  planners. 

Impact  of  Student  Aid  and  Labor  Market  Conditions  on  Access  to 
Postsecondary  Education 

Most  people  believe  that  trends  in  school  enrollment  are  influenced  in 
part  by  economic  forces  and  the  increase  in  expected  earnings  due  to  further 
schooling,  in  part  by  demographic  factors,  and  in  part  by  changes  in  the  cost 
schooling.    Underlying  these  questions  are  additional  issues  related  to 
schooling  as  it  pertains  to  race,  sex,  and  region  of  the  country.  This 
study  concentrated  on  one  aspect  of  the  schooling  decisions,  that  is, 
the  choice  of  college.    Extended  use  of  previous  efforts  while  limited  and 
fragmented  was  made  in  developing  the  analytical  framework  for  the  study. 
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Evaluation  of  the  Upward  Round  Program:    A  First  Fol low-Up 

The  major  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
UB  program  upon  entry  to  and  persistence  in  postsecondary  education. 

The  major  findings  of  the  study  were: 

1.  Rate  of  entry  to  postsecondary  education  was  found  to  be  positively 
related  to  lensth  of  participation  in  Upward  Bound.    While  1  year 
of  UB  participation  failed  to  be  associated  with  any  meaningful 
irKrease  in  rates  of  postsecondary  entry,  2  or  3  years  was 
associated  with  increases  of  about  20  percent. 

2.  Among  the  high  school  graduates  in  the  class  of  1973  who  did  not 
irmiediately  enter  postsecondary  education,  62  percent  of  the  UB 
participants  and  36  percent  of  the  nonparticipants  entered  postseconaary 
education  within '3  years. 

3.  Upward  Bound  participation  was  found  to  be  associated  with  the  entry 
into  postsecondary  education  of  more  ethnic  minorities,  more  poverty- 
level  students,  and  more  students  classified  as  academic  risks  in 
high  school . 

4.  Upward  Bound  participants  who  entered  postsecondary  education  remained 
in  school  at  about  the  same  rate  as  nonparticipants. 
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A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary  Education 

Authorization  by  State  agencies  is  a  prerequisite  for  institutions  seeking 
to  participate  in  Federal  programs,  since  the  States  Ijave  the  major  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  governance  of  postsecondary  institutions  within  their 
boundaries.    With  the  States,  therefore,  which  have  the  major  burden  of  consumer 
protection  in  postsecondary  education,  an  assessment  was  done  of  the  degree  to 
which  postsecondary  State  oversight  agencies  provide  student  consumer  protection 
by  preventing  or  correcting  abusive  and  potentially  abusive  institutional  policies, 
practices,  and  conditions.    Additionally,  the  study  included  (1)  an  in-depth 
profile  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  State  laws  and  enforcement  resources 
and  (2)  specific  suggestions  for  strategies  which  could  be  used  by  the  USOE  to 
help  State  agencies  develop  stronger  laws  and  augment  their  enforcement  resources. 

The  study  found  that  all  States,  with  three  exceptions,  exercise  some  sort 
of  licensing  authority  over  private  non-degree-granting  institutions,  and  38  States 
exercise  specific  licensing  authority  over  private  degree-granting  institutions. 
Of  the  48  States  with  provisions  for  advertising  in  the  private  non-degree-granting 
sector,  40  explicitly  prohibit  false,  inaccurate,  deceptive,  or  misleading 
statements  or  practices.    Further,  State  authorizing/oversight  requirements  are 
relatively  much  more  extensive  for  private  non-degree-granting  institutions,  less 
extensive  for  private  degree-granting  institutions,  and  almost  nonexistent  for 
public  institutions.    Briefly,  the  report  concludes  that  the  consumer  protection 
function  could  be  improved  for  State  agencies  and  USOE  if  the  following  conditions 
are  met: 

31 
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Staff  sizes  are  increased,  especially  1n  legal  personnel,  to  facilitate 
enforcement  actions. 

Legislators  pass  stronger  laws  and  regulations  which  would  eliminate 
certain  provisions  that  now  exclude  accredited  institutions  from 
state  agency  oversight. 

Better  cotimuni cations  and  coordination  are  established  among  licensing 
agencies  in  "all  states,  especially  in  the  degree-grant^ing  sector,  to 
deal  with  problems  created  by  institutions  that  operate  across  state 
1 i  nes . 

Study  findings  and  their  implications  are  communicated  to  all  state  ' 
approval  agencies. 

An  official  policy  statement  encouraging  all  states  to  enact  Ind 
enforce  state  authorizing  and  oversight  standards. 

The  services  of  a  national  organization  to  plan  and  carry  out  a 
continuing  program  of  staff  development  activities  for  state  licensing 
agency  personnel  should  be  seriously  considered. 
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An  Assessment  of  Programs  and  Projects  Futided  Under  P.L.  92-318, 
Indian  Education  Act        Part  A.  ~~ 

This  2-year  study  was  designed  chiefly  to  describe  and 

determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  implementation  of  the  current 

projects  funded  under  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act.  The 

study  included  baseline  data  from  the  years  1974-1975,  1975-1975, 

and  1976-1977.     The  evaluation  design  made  provisions  for  visiting 

and  gathering  data  from  approximately  223  funded  sites  in  26 

States  located  in  10  geocultural  regions.    The  study  found  that 

62  percent  of  the  funded  Part  A  projects  contained  objectives 

directed  toward  the  instruction  of  cultural  heritage  and  native 

language;  58  percent  with  objectives  emphasizing  remedial 

reading;  56  percent  with  objectives  emphasizing  selfconcept 

objectives;  and  46  percent  emphasizing  remedial  mathematics 

objectives.     The  initiation  of  innovative  projects  did  not 

always  assure  effective  implementation.    However,  the  study  shows 

that  effective  implementation  appears  to  be  a  function  of  the 

project's  grant  size,  objectives,  parent  involvement,  and  Indian 

popul ati on  dens i ty . 
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Evaluation  -of  the  Community  Education  Program 

The  Community  Schools  Act  provided  for  appointing  a 
national  Community  Education  Advisory  Council  which,  among  other 
prescribed  duties,  is  to  establish  an  evaluation  system  and 
report  to  Congress  annually.     In  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
mandate,  this  assessment  of  federally  funded  projects  was 
authorized.    Three  relatively  separate  areas  of  impact  were 
investigated:     impacts  on  the  educational  systems,  on  other  facets 
of  the  community,  and  on  individuals. 

Overall,  the  data  suggest  that  almost  all  project  objectives 
were  attained.     State  level  community  education  services  were 
increased,  substantial  numbers  of  people  received  technical 
assistance,  and  these  federally  supported  projects  did  have 
desired  impacts.     In  sum,  it  was  found  that  the  legislative  mandate 
and  primary  Federal  policy  directives  of  expanding  the  use  of 
school  facilities,  increasing  community  involvement  in  school  and 
other  public  decision-making,  and  improving  coordination  of 
services  were  achieved.     It  was  also  found  that  there  were  positive 
impacts  from  the  projects  on  the  local  education  systems,  othe'r 
aspects  of  the  project  communities,  and  individual  community 
resi dents. 
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Identification  of  Evaluated.  Exemplary  Activities  in  Career 
Education  (K-12) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  first,  to  gather  information 
on  the  effectiveness  of  career  education  by  identifying  current 
career  education  programs  and  practices  which  had  already  been 
objectively  evaluated,  and,  secondly,  to  strengthen  evaluation 
procedures  in  career  education  at  the  local  level. 

Project  staff  sought  nominations  of  evaluated,  exemplary 
career  education  activities  from  a  wide  range  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials.     Of  the  394  activities  nominated,  257 
submitted  evaluation  reports.     These  were  screened  through  three 
levels  of  criteria  and  10  were  selected  for  site  visits.-  These 
visits  served  (1)  to  validate  Evaluation  data  and  provide  any 
additional  information  needed,  (2)  to  furnish  more  details  about 
management  and  operation,  and  (3)  to  find  out  about  unanticipated 
outcomes  by  talking  with  staff  and  observing  the  career  educa- 

9 

tion  activity  in  process. 

Detailed  information  on  the  evaluations  of  all  10  activities 
visited  were  prepared  for  and  submitted  to  the  HEW  Education 
Division's  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel.    The  Panel  approved 
7  of  these  10  activities  as  exemplary  projects  suit^abl_t  for 
dissemination  through  the  Office  of  Education  National  Diffusion 
Network.    The  Project  staff  also  prepared  30-page  descriptions 
on  each  activity.    These  descriptions  are  designed  to  help 
school  administrators,  classroom  teachers  and  community  leaders 
decide  whether  or  not  a  particular  activity  would  be  suitable 
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for  replication  or  adaptation  in  their  own  schools.  Each 
description  includes  a  section  which  explains  how  the  activity 
was  evaluated.     In  three  cases,  this  section  also  explains  why 
the  Panel  did  not  approve  the  activity  and  what  they  suggested 
to  strengthen  the  evaluation; 

Based  on  their  analyses  of  the  many  evaluation  reports 
reviewed,  the  Project  Staff  also  prepared  an  evaluation  handbook- 
It  includes  six  step-by-step  models  for  evaluating  different 
career  education  activities.     Easily  followed  procedures  are  set 
forth  for  evaluating;     (1)  implementation  of  career  education 
into  the  curriculuiji  (infusion),  (2)  inservice  training  for  staff 
development,  (3)  newly  developed  career  education  materials, 
(4)  supplementary  activities  such  as  a  series  of  planned  visits  ^ 
to  local  employers,  (5)  special  facilities  --  e.g.,  a^career 


information  center,  and  (6)  indirect  interventions  which  usually 
take  place  outside  the  school;  for  example,  an  effort  to  get 
the  school  board  to  review  policies  which  affect  career  education 
The  Project  staff  has  also  prepared  a  brief  technical  report  on 
this  project. 
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E.    USES  OF  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES 
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^-    Uses  of  Evaluation  Activities 

While  the  design  and  conduct  of  good  evaluations  are  difficult,  costly, 
and  time  consuming,  the  application  of  evaluation  findings  is  even 
harder  to  accomplish.    Evaluation  findings  must  be  intricately  timed 
with  policy,  budget,  and  legislative  processes  in  order  to  influence 
them.    There  is  inevitable  resistance  to  accepting  critical,  judgments 
about  jjrograms,  and  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of 
established  practice  in  attempting  to  make  change.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  indications  that  some  evaluations  have  had,  and 
are  having,  an  Influence  upon  decisions  about  programs,  budgets, 
and  legislated  authorities. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  during  testimony  before  congressional 
appropriations  subcommittees  on  the  Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1979 
budget  request,  members  of  the  subcommittees  asked  99  separate  questions 
on  the  results  and  effectiveness  of  USOE  programs.    There  are  also 

r 

widespread  indications  that  OE's  activity  in  technical  assistance  for 
evaluation  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  particularly  as  regards  the  ' 
ESEA  Title  I  program  under  the  legislative  mandate  begun  in  the  Education 
Amendments  oM974,  is  being  well  received  and  having  a  growing 
impact  on  the  conduct  of  evaluation. 
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In  response  to  increased  interest  in  the  utilization  of 
evaluation,  the  Department  and  its  agencies  are  planning  to 
develop  monitoring  systems  during  Fiscal  Year  1979.  The 
Department's  intention  is  to  monitor  the  extent  to  which  USOE 
evaluations  are  used  to: 

0    meet  specific  information  needs  of  individuals  or 

Congressional  committees  who  requested  the  study 
0    affect  the  design  and  performance  of  the  program 
evaluated 

0    affect  the  attitudes,  opinions,  or  positions  of  those 

involved  in  debates  on. specific  policy  issues 
0    meet  other  information  needs. 

The  fallowing  paragraphs  summarize  the  impact  of  a  number  of  evaluation 
activities  upon  program  operations,  policy,  legislation,  and  budgets. 

0    A  Study  of  Compensatdry  Reading  Programs  showed  that 

compensatory  services  in  reading  supported  by  ESEA  Title  I 
were  reaching  the  most  needy  students  and  were  supplemental 
to  the  regular  school  reading  program.    Students  who  received 
such  services  benefited  from  them  either  by  not  falling 
further  behind  or  by  catching  .up  slightly  with  their  more 
advantaged  peers.    These  results  were  used  in  the 


(see  pp.  1  45-147  of  Hearings/  Part  16)  and  were  referred 
to  explicitly  in  the  Conference  Report  (see  PP*  6-8^H,R,  15). 
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These  results  were  also   used  by  the-  Congressional  Budget  Office 

to  recommend  an  increase  in  the  funding -level  for  Title  I,  (see 

paragraph     below).    The  results  of  this  study  hive^^lso  been 

used  in  preparing  budget  justifications  and  in  appropriations  .  P 

hearings  during  the  past  3  years. 

In  January  1977,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  prepared  a 
budget  isstfe  paper  entitled  "Elementary,  Secondary  and 
Vocational  Education:    An  Examination  of  Alternative  Federal 
Roles."    The  issue  paper  referred  to  findings  of  A  Study  of 
Compensator^  Readinc;  Programs;    A  Technical  Summary  in  its 
discussion  of  the  educational  effects  of  ESEA  Title  I  and  in 
making  recommendations  on  funding  levels.    It  also  made  extensive  use 
of  material  from  the  Annual  Evaluatioli  Report  on  Programs 
Administered  bv  the  U.S.  Office  of*^  Education .  Fiscal  Year  1975 
in  the  analysis  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  of  other 
OE  programs. 

The  first  two  reports  from  A  Study  of  the  Si.stainino  Effects 
of  Compensatory  Education       R.cjc  Skills  wprp  used  explicitly 
in  the  reauthorization  Hearings  for   ESEA,  Title  I.    The  first 
report  showed  that  Title  I  funds  were  targeted  on  schools  with 
high  concentrations  of  poverty  children  to  a  remarkable  extent 
but  that  some  schools  v<ith  1  o^^con^entrations  of  such 
children  were  also  receiving  funds.    Tiiese  remits  were  used 
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in  the  Hearings  (see  pp.  1  43-1  47  of  Hearings .  Part  16)  and 
Were  cited  explicitly  in  the  conference  report  (see  p.  6  of  ' 
H.R.  15). 


The  seconi^  report  dealt  with  the  extent  to  which  services 


were  foc/sed  on  the  most  needy  students  as  gauged  by  their 
achievement  status  and  economic  background.    The  results  of 
this  study  played  a  central  role  in^^the  debate  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  basis  for  allocating  funds  should  be  changed  from 
economic  to  achievement  criteria  (see  pp.  184-191  of  trte 
Hearings,  Part  16,  and  pp.  188-225  of  ^rt  19). 

The  evaluation  models  developed  in  the  Office  of  Planning, 
Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  for  ESEA  Title  I  programs  and 


projects,  and  the  assistance  provided  to  States  and  school 
districts  in  the  evaluation  of  their  ESEA  Title  I  activities, 
have  been  widely  used.     During  the  1977-78  school  year, 
approximately  40  percent  of  the   ffetion's  Title  I  districts 
implemented  one  of  the  models  to  evaluate  their  instructional 
services  supportecj  by  Title  I.    All  States  have  specific  plans 
for  using  the  models  in  the  near  future.     Similarly,  use  of 
the  help  available  through  the  Technical  Assistance  Jl^nters 
continues  to  increase.     The  Centers  have  been  staffed  with 
nearly  100  professionals  to  m§et  this  increase  in  requests, 


Testifying  in  May  1  977  before  the  Hou^se^^bcommi  ttee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education,  Chief  State 
School  Officer  Barbara  Thompson  of  Wisconsin  noted  that 
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"legislatively  supported  Title  I  Assistance  Centers,  technical 
assistance  for  state  and  local  educati  ojl  agenci  es  .  .  .  have  been 
successful  In  enhancing  state  agency  capabilities  to  comply 
with  educational  data  defl^ands,  but  represent  only  a  minor 
Investment  In  addressing  a  major  problem.     I  would  definitely 
recommend  Increased  appropriations  and  support  for  this 
type  of  activity."    Ms.  Thompson  is  Chairperson  of  the 
Committee  on  Coordinating  Educational  Information, 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
The  Congressional  Rpr.nrri  nf  .inly  i :» ,  ^aia      eyries  the 
following  remarks  during,  the  House 

debate  on  H.R.  15,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978: 

"...the  1974  legislation  called  for  several  changes 
in  evaluation.     We  requlreda  comprehensive  study  of  the 
operation  of, Title  I,  the  development  of  improved  evaluation 
designs,  and  the  provision  of  large  amounts  of  high  quality 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  pVogram  staffs. 

"These  efforts  were  amply  rewarded.     State  and  local 
program  staff  and  parents  have  invested  enormous  amounts  of 
time  and  energy  toward  improvltig  the  evaluation  of  local 
projects.     The  committee  entered  this  reauthorization  period 
with  a  wealth  of  sound  program  Information.     There  is  now 
solid  evidence  that  at  the  local  level.  Improvements  in 
evaluation  were  a\tompan1ed  by  genuine  Improvements  in  the 
Title  I  programs,  and  greater  success  for  Title  I  children, 
We  can  be  proud  of  this." 
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0    Results  from  the  first  phase  of  the  nationat  evaluation  of 
the  ESEA    Title  I  program  in  State  institutions  for  the 
neglected  or  delinquent  were  shared  with  mfembers  of  Congress, 
State  offices,  and  other  interested  organizations  in  an 
Executive  Summary  distributed  in  the  early  summer  of  1977. 
Information  in  that  Summary  was  used  in  Congressional 
deliberations  about  this        program  of  ESEA  Title  I,  and 
committee  reports  from  both  the  House  and  Senate  cite  the 
data.     National  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  students  eligible 
for  services  under  this  program  and  of  the  smaller  number 
actually  being  served  received  special  attention. 

0    An  evaluation  completed  in  1978  of  the  impact  of  the  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  program  had  a 
marked  influence  on  both  the  House  and  Senate  Reports 
regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.     Two  major  findings  from  the  evaluation  were 
that  (a)  approximately  one-third  of  the  participating  students  ^ 
on  the"  average  in  grades  2  though  6  were  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  (b)  program  participation  did  not  produce 
significant  achievement  gains  *n  English   Language  Arts  or 
Ma  themati  cs.     In  response  to  these  two  findings, 
the  reauthorization  language  of  P.L.  95-561  requires  that  at 
least  60%  of  children  participating  in  each  Title  VII  project 
be  of  limited  proficiency  in  English.     There  is  also  a  new 
definition  of  bilingual  education  programs  which  emphasizes 
the  goal  of  acquiring  competence  in  English. 
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The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  its  report  of 
June  1,  1978  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1979  Appropriation  Bill, 
encouraged  the  USOE  Commissioner  to  vigorously  pursue 

efforts  already  underway  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  i  iv  -  - 
bilingual  education  projects  revealed  in  the  recent 
evaluation  study  of  the  Fedral  program,"    Many  school 
officials  have  requested  the  study  reports,  whose  findings 
have  been  discussed  on  two  national  television  programs: 
"60  Minutes"  and  the  "McNei 1 /Lehrer  Report," 
The  evaluation  methodology  used  in  the  impact  study  has  been 
presented  as  a  teaching  example  by  a  private  national 
publication  aimed  at  improving  school -di strict  evaluations. 

Previously,  the  interim  report  from  the  same  study  had 
Influenced  proposals  for  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,     The  Education  Daily  of  June  6, 
I977  carried  one  comment  that  proposed  changes  for  the 
bilingual  education  program  had  been  "prompted"  by  recent 
evaluation  reports  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Several  proposed  changes  directly  addressed  the  Impact  Study's 
findings  on  English-language  proficiency  levels  and  English- 
language  achievement  gains  of  project  students, 

As  a  further  result  of  the  interim  report  from  the  Impact 
Study,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  expressed  its 
concern  regarding  selection  and  retention  of  students  in  Title 
VII  projects.     In  its  Report  accompanying  H,R.  7555,  the 
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FY  1978  Appropriations  Bill,  the  Committee  referred  to  the 
evaluation    in  expressing  its  concern  and  then  directed 
DHEW  to  make  "...  whatever  administrative  changes  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  bilingual  education  projects  are 
primarily  focused  on  aj:hieving  English  language  competence 
and  returning  students  to  English  language  classes." 

A  recent  report  dealing  with  the  planned  variation  aspect  of  the 
Follow  Through  program  (Education  as  Experimentation;  A 
Planned  Variation  Model  >  Abt  Associates,  1977)  was  quoted  in 
House  reports  of  the  program.     The  same  report  was  used  to 
provide  data  to  the  OE-NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
(JDRP)  so  that  demonstration  sites  could  be  funded.     The  JDRP 
finally  validated  a  total  of  19  Follow  Through  projects 
which  could  then  serve  as  demonstration  sites.     The  report 
itself  caused  considerable  controversy  and  several  academic 
articles  have  been  published  in  response  to  it. 

A  study  0/  training  and  advisory  services  provided  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  led  to  substantial 
revisions  in  regulations  governing  this  desegregation-assistance 
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program.    The  evaluation  found  that  Title  IV  needed  more 
Federal  direction  to  focus  on  needs  directly  related  to 
desegregation. 

Some  of  the  major  changes  to  increase  the  desegregation 

identity  of  Title  IV  are: 

0    Race  desegregation  assistance 

centers  (formerly  called  "general  assistance 
centers")  must  give  priority  to  helping  school 
districts  develop  desegregation  plans.     Both  centers 
and  State  education  agencies  receiving  Title  IV  aid 
must  give  priority  to  assisting  districts  which  are 
in  the  first  three  years  of  implementing  desegregation 
pi  ans . 

0    Race-desegregation  training  institutes  are 

permitted  to  provide  training  only  to  school  districts 
which  adopted  desegregation  plans  within  the  two 
years  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  training. 

0    Activities  related  to  the  provision    of  compensatory 
education  or  the  development  of  basic  skVlisTrte 


prohibited  as  desegregation  assistance  urSder 
Title  IV, 

The  Administration  proposals  hnd  the  subsequent  1  978  amendnrents 
to  the  $300  million  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  school 
desegregation  program  were  developed  with  careful  consideration 
of  evaluation  findings.    The  amendments  reduce  the  compensatory 
education  nature  ofJ;5SAA  and  increase  an  emphasis  on  human 
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relations  activities.     Both  of  these  actions  are  consistent 
with  evaluation  results  as  discussed  below  and  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.     Studies  agree  that  the  State-apportionment 
provisions  of  the  legislVtion  do  not  allocate  funds  based  on 
actual  need  for  desegregation-related  assistance.  The 
amendments  retain  State  apporti onment  provi si ons  but  de- 
emphasize  them  by  eliminating  one  of  three  State  apportionment 
programs  (Pilot  Projects),  and  eliminating  State  apportion- 
ment from  the  nonProfit  Organization  Projects.  The 
amendments  are  also  consistent  with  support  of  evaluation 
studies  for  giving  higher  funding  priority  to  more  recent 
desegregat i  on . 

0    Southern  Schools;    An  Evaluation  of 

the  Effects  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  and  of 
School  Desegregation    indicated  that  iiuman-rel ations  programs 
were  effective  in  improving  the  attitudes  toward  integration 
of  urban  white  students.     In  addition,  black  student 

'     achievement  test  scores  were  higher  in  schools  where  white 
students  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  integration.  As 
a  result  of  the  study,  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the, 
funding  of  human  relations  activities  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.    The  Regional  Offices  were  informed  of  the 
results  and  were  asked  (through  formal  memoranda  and  through 
ESAA  training  sessions)  to  encourage  applicants  to  include 
human-relations  components  in  their  ESAA  grant  proposals. 
In  addition,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  approved  a 
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Policy  Implications  Memorandum  (PIM)  recommendation  "to  use 
administrative  action  to  increase  the  relative  emphasis  on 
human  relations  activities  to  some  proportion  (such  as  30%) 
of  funds." 

Another  schoo ^desegregation  study  report,  A  Handbook  for 
Integrated  Schooling,  is  a  non-technical  practical  guide 
intended  primarily  for  principals  and  teachers.     It  provides 
concrete  illustrations  of  specific  practices  and  policies 
as  well  as  suggesting  ways  of  building  a  school  environment 
that  i s' supporti ve  of  school  desegregation.,    Over  70,000 
copies  of  the  Handbook  have  been  distributed  and  it  is  now 
being  reprinted. 

The  Rand  Corporation's  Phase  I  report  on  its  study  of  ESEA 
Title  IV,      ESEA  Title  IV;     Implementation  Issuer  ^nd  Research 
Questions  >     identified  administrative  problems  in  the  program, 
providing  important  support  to  proposals  to  change  the 
existing  authorities  for  Parts  B  and  C  to  allow  a  more 
logical  gVouping  of  activities.     The  report  also  identified 
Problems  that  nonpublic  schools  face  in  achieving  equitable 
participation  for  their  students,  supporting  current  proposals 
to  substantially  strengthen  provisions  for  nonpublic  school 
participation.     The  report  also  criticiz&d  the  procedure  of 
annual  competitions  for  continued  funding^for  local  sites  under 
Title  IV-C,  supporting  proposals  to  eliminate  this  requirement. 
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0    Several  OPBE  studies  that  attempted  to  identify  effective 
projects  in  compensatory  education  led  to  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  the  Packaging  and  Di  ssejni  nati  on  Program 
under  the  authority  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  in  P.L. 
93-380.     The  program  promotes  the  implementation  of  effective 
educational  projects  whose  development  was  supported  by  USQE, 
To  date,  12  projects  in  compensatory  education  and  4  projects 
in  bilingual  education  have  been  "packaged"  after  approval 
for  dissemination  by  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel, 
Six  of  the  compensatory  education  packages  have  completed 
field  testing  and  are  being  disseminated  to  the  field. 

The  packages  based  on  effective  projects  were  called  Project 
Information  Packages  (PIPs)  and  were  developed  to  provide 
adopting  school  districts  with  guides,  manuals,  and  other 
materials  with  enough  detail  to  enable  adotping  schools  to 
carry  out  all  aspects  of  planning,  starting,  and  operating 
the  projects. 

The  packaging  and  Dissemination  Program  also  supports  the 
National  Diffusion  Network ' (NDN )  and  its  efforts  to 
disseminate  information  (including  but  not  limited  to  PIPs) 
about  effective  projects,  products  and  practices  in  many 
fields  of  education.     The  Network  appears  to  be  well  received 
by  States,  school  districts,  and  the^Congress ,  and  has 
already  encouraged  numerous  attempts  at  replication  of 
effective  projects, 
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Evaluations  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network  have  influenced 
strategies  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  quality  of 
implementation,  fidelity  of  adoptions,  and  the  impact  of 
the  programs  on  learners  in  the  adoption  sites.  These 
studies  also  influenced  the  move  to  make  the  Network  serve 
all  of  USOE  rather  than  just  the  Bureau  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  and  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
adequately  serving  large  urban  areas, 

i 

0    A  report  from  a  major  study  of  Federal  programs  supporting 
educational  change  identified  a  number  of  factors 
contributing  to  the  successful  implementation  of  educational 
innovations.    The  results  of  the  study  are  bqing  used  in 
various  USOE  efforts,  such  as  the  program  to  disseminate 
Project  Information  Packages  and  the  development  of 
strategies  for  disseminating  successful  Follow  Through 
models.  i' 

Findings  were  also  cited  in  congressional  action  in  targeting 
of  new  funds  for  innovation  under  ESEA  Title  IV-C  for 
innovative  compensatory  education  funds,  and  were  utilized 
in  legislative  proposals  to  encourage  more  local  participation 
in  ESEA  Title  I  and  Title  IV  programs.    The  study  has 
been  cited  extensively  in  the  research  literature  on 
dissemination  strategies.    The  results  of  the  study  have 
also  been  instrumental  In  NIE's  planning. for  dissemination 
of  research  findings. 
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0    The  findings  and  recommendations  from  A  Longitudinal  Study  of 
Educational  Practices^  which  investigated  the  effectiveness 
of  highly  intensive,  innovative  educational  practices  upon 
student  achievement,  were  used  as  part  of  the  Hearings 
associated  with  the  reauthorization  of  Tl^e  IV,  ESEA  in  the 
summer  of  1  977  (see  pp.  21  7-230  and  382'*387  of  Part  8  of  the 
Heari  ngs ) . 

0    A  number  of  studies  contributed  to  the  development  of  two 
budget  projection  models  for  student  aid  ptrograms  in 
postsecondary  .education.    These  include  (1)  the  BEOG 
Enrollment/Student  Aid  Model  and  (2)  the  GSLP  Loan  Flow  Model 
(which  projects  interest  subsidy  and  defaults    over  the 
past  5  years.)  These  models  were  developed- to  study  the 
impact  of  alternative  student  aid  programs  by  simulating 
program  costs,  by  estimating  impact  on  participants,  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  planning  and  analytical  purposes.  More 
speci  f ically : 

The  BEOG  Enrollment/Student  Aid  Model  was 
used  by  both  the  Administration  and  Congress  to  project  the 
estimated  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Basic  Grant  Program 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  and  1976  and  for  subsequent  budget  submissions  and. 
planning  activities. 

The  GSLP  Loan  Flow  Model,  which  was  preceded  by  a  historical 
analysis  of  program  operations,  has  been  used  to: 

(a)    Identify  the  potential  magnitude  of  the  default 
problems  under  specified  assumptions  of  changes  in  program 
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operatlonSt  management,  and  staffing. 

(b)  Estimate  the  level  of  interest  and  default 
subsidy  necessary  for  tudget  purposes. 

(c)  Identify  the  characteristics  of  the  default 
experience  by  institutions,  lenders,  and  borrowers. 

0    Higher  Education  Panel  Report  #36  -    Estimated  NDlhber  of 
Student  Aid  Recipients,  1976-77,  from  a  survey  designed  and 
sponsored  by  OPBE  and  conducted  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  gave  a  first  look  at  recipients  of  Federal  student 
financial  aid  for  1976-77.     This  report  describes  recipients 
of  program  (BEOG,  SEOG,  NDSL,  CWS,  and  GSL)  funding  by  sex, 
race,  income,  and  enrollment  status. 

The  data  are  being  used  widely  within  the  higher  education 
community  as  a  basis  for  describing  the  status  of  student 
financial  aid  and  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  need  for 
future  program  fundings.  . 
0    A  study  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  recommended 
that  the  GSLP  Special  Allowance  paid  to  banks  vary  directly 
for  each  fiscal  quarter  with  the  latest  y6-day  average  of 
either  91-  or  180-day  Treasury  bills.     That  study,  and  the 
Survey  of  Lenders  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program, 
both  showed  conclusively  that  lenders  were  receiving  low  net 
yields  (or  losses)  from  their  participation  in  GSLP.  These 
findings  appear  to  be  directly  related  to  the  increase  in  the 
maximum  Special  Allowance  from  3.0  to  5.0  percent  and  the 
tying     of  the  Special  Allowance  to  the  quarterly  average 
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yield  on  9Vday  Treasury  Bills  as  mandated  in  the  1976  Higher 
Education  Amendments  ► 

The  Survey  of  Lenders  indicatedt  as  one  of  its  findings, 
the  difficulties  which  commercial  lenders  experienced  in 
obtaining  current  information  (including  addresses  )  from 
educational  institutions  on  the  status  of  borrowers.  This 
finding  can  be  related  to  a  new  provision  in  the  1976 
Higher  Education  Amendments  which  authorizes  a  $10  fee  per 
borrower  to  be  paid  to  the  educational  institution  as  an 
"administration  allowance"  for  provision  of  timely  information 
to  lenders. 

Both  studies  indicated  that  a  primary  ^ii ssati sf act i on  of 
lenders  was  with  the  delay^  in  payment  of  claims  by  USOE, 
and  with  the  concomitant  lack  of  a  provision  for  payment  of 
interest  to  the  lender  during  the  period  after  the  claim  is 
submitted  but  before  it  is  paid.     The  1976    Higher  Education 
Amendments  remedy  this  situation  by  providing  payment  of 
interest  during  the  period  of  delay  in,  payment  of  interest 
billings.     The  1976  Amendments  provide  for  OE  payments  to  a 
lender  of  :daily  penalty  interest  for  any  period  of  delayed 
payment  exceeding  31  days  after  receipt  of  an  interest  billing, 

A  Study  of  Accr^e>d1t^tton^  anrd  Tn^ti tutionaV  eii-giti1  ity 

has     been  made  available  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 

to  several    congressional  committees.    This  study  has  promoted 

an  understanding  of  the  process  for  establishing  institutional 
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eligltility  for  Federal  programs  and  the  limitations  of  using 
that  process.    New  FTC  regulations  relating  to  proprietary 
Institutions  were  developed  in  part  on  the  basis  of  findings 
from  this  study.    New  legislation  has  been  passed  which  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  report  regarding  eligibility  of  institutions  for 
participation  in  all  student-aid  programs.  ^ 

0    After  the  first  year  of  a  planned  three-year  study  of 
Special  Emphasis  projects  in  the  Right-To-Read  (Basic 

Skills     Improvement)  Program,  a  national  meeting  of  project  , 

/ 

site  directors  was  held  in  February  1978  to  discuss  preliminary 
study  findings.    The  site  directors  agreed  to  imple^nt  study 
recommendations  regarding  ^summer  school  programs  and  the  on- 
site  involvement  of  the  project  directors  themselves. 

0  Findings  of  Career  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  1  974-'75: 
A  National  Survey  were  cited  by  OE's  Executi ve- Deputy 

1  jpommi ssioner  for  Educational  Programs  in  support  of  the 
^Ministration's  position  on  proposed  legislation  in  career 
education.    The  testimony  was  given  on  June  14,  1977,  during 
hearings  on  S,  1328  and*on  H.R,  7,  similar  bills  which  would 
begin  a  large  state-formula  career-education  program. 

0    Preliminary  analysis  of  eight  State  Loan  Guaranty  Agency 
ope^^a^ons  as  part  of  the  Study  of  Requirements  for  Forming 
State  Guaranty  ^genci es ,  a  continuing  study,  has  already 
provided  a  number  of  recommendations  for  changes  in  State 
level  accounting  procedures  and  reporting  techniques, 
CD?/^"     Agency  directors  iia^ye  indicated  that  these  preliminary 
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findings  have  been  used  in  their  plans  to  upgrade  agency 
operations,     (Further  study  of  all  agencies  is  continuing  .) 

As  a  result  of  some  earl y  f i ndi ngs  in  an Exempl ary  Projects" 
evaluation  in  career  education,  work  was  initiated  on  a 
handbook  to  help  practitioners  evaluate  these  and  other 
projects  associated  with  career  education.     All  Project 
Directors,  received  copies  of  the  first  draft  of  the  handbook, 
entitled  A  Functional  Guide  to  Evaluatiog  Career  Education. 
Of  the  20  reports  of  third-party  evaluations  available  in 
September  1975,  all  showed  clear  evidence  that  the  handbook 
was  used.     The  revised  version  was  d^^^ributed  to  directors 
of  all  career  education  demonstra^^jt/s  -  initiated  in  June  1976 
by  the  Office  of  Career  Edu^^l^orft^    In  addition,  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  is  utilizing  information  on 
instrumentation  which  was  gathered  during  the  development 
of  the  Functional  Guide . 

An  interim  report  from  a  major  study  of  Federal  pr^gTams 
supporting  educational  change  identified  a  number  of  factors 
contributing  to  the  successful  implementation  of  educational 
innovations.     The  results  of  the  study  are  being  used  in 
various  USOE  efforts  such  as  the  program  to  disseminate 
Project  Information  Packages  aod  the  development  of  strategies 
for  dtssemi nati ng  successful  Follow  Through  models.  The 
results  of  the  study  have  also  been  instrumental  in  NIE's 
planning  for  dissemination  of  research  findings. 
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OPBE's  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for 
Handicapped  Students,  which  reviewed  25  states,  and  the  GAO 
study  of  vocational  education  programs  in  seven  states, 
were  compl et edylur i ng  1975  and  both  were  circulated  widely 
in  Congressional  committees.     Both  studies  addressed  in 
detail  the  administrative  problems  inherent  in  the  existing 
system  and  described  how  States  set  priorities  and  allocate 
funds.     Planning  was  reported  as  usually  short-term  and 
generally  directed  toward  justifying  certain  projects. 
Lack  of  adequate  management  information  inhibited  planning 
and  resulted  in  inadequate  monitoring  and  evalution  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.     In  the  1976  Amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Congress  requires  and 
authorizes  funds  for  planning  efforts  at  the  State  level, 
and  mandates  program  planning  and  accountabil ity -efforts 
aimed  at  improving  evaluation  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  levels.     The  1976  Amendments  also  require  the 
development  of  a  national  vocational  education  reporting 
and  accounting  system. 

During  the  final  analysis  phase  of  the  Assessment  of 
Vocation^al  education  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students^ 
an  intense  effort  was  made  to  disseminate  p^TKiminary 
findings.     During  August  1  976  ,  a  special  int>r1mW 
was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  status  of  the  legal  definition 
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of  "disadvantaged  students"  and  its  effect  on  how  the 
program  was  administered.     Preliminary  study  findings 
were  thus  available  to  the  Congress  during  the  drafting 
of  P.L.  94-482,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 


On  the  basis  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Exemplary  Vocational 
Education  Projects  Program.  Part  D,,VEA,  USOE  identified 
seven  major  areas  in  the  FY  1976  Proposed  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  the  Program  designed  to  correct  weaknesses  noted  in  the 
report.     The  study  found  that  there  were  management  problems 
at  both  the  Federal  and  local  levels  which  account  for  a  lack 
of  impact  In  most  of  the  projects.     The  Program  had  been  in 
operation  only  3  years  when  the  evaluation  was  done,  and 
the  immediate  r£sponse  through  specific  changes  in  operating 
procedures  rejects  fairly  rapid  utilization  of  evaluation 
results  in  a  developing  program. 

The  findi^ngs  pf^n  evaluation  of  the  Community-Based  Right- 
To-Read  Program  made  significant  contributions  to  the  guide- 
lines for  the  establishment  of  reading  academies  for  adult 
Illiterates.     Legisla.tive  provision  for  such  academies  is 
found  in  Section  723.  Title  VII.  P.L.  93-380.     Several  major 
findings  of  the  study  are  now  encompassed  in  program  guidelines 
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A  Study  of  the  Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program  completed 
in  1974  emphasized  problems  in  the  current  fund-allocation 
formula  and  procedure,,  providing  impetus  to  the  conversion 
to  data  in  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  as 
the  basis  for  fund  allocation.     That  conversion,  recommended 
by  the  studj^  and  authorized  by  P.L.  93-380,  was  subsequently 
approved  by  USOE. 

A  reanalysis  and  synthesis  of  evaluation  data  for  State 
programs  under  ESEA  Title  I  during  the  period  of  Fiscal 
Years  1  965  through  1  970  l^to  a  number  of  recommendations 
regarding  program  policy,  budgeting,  and  management.  These 
recommendatio.ns  were  incorporated  into  a  Policy  Implications 
Memorandum  which  became  an  executive  document  upon  signature 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  December  1972.  Study 
recommendations  were  also  the  basis  for  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  "Packaging  and  Dissemination"  Program  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  section  and  in  Se.ction  G  of  this  Report. 
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0    The  Ana1ys,^s  of  Relationships  Between  Achievement  Gains 
and  Per  Pupil  Expenditures  failed  to  find  evidence  for 
the  fairly  widely  held  notion  that  a  fixed  amount  (e.g., 
$300  per  pupil)  of  compensatory  education  funds  Is 
necessary  for  significant  education  achievement  gains 
among  disadvantaged  students.    The  study  resulted  in  a 
Policy  Implications  Memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
which  recommended  (successfully)  that  the  Department  no 
longer  promote  the  "critical  mass"  position. 

0    The  findings  and  recommendations  from  The  Federal  Role 
in  Funding  Children's  Television  Programming  have  evoked 
wide  iJiterest  in  the  field.    The  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB)  awarded  the  1975  NAEB 
Book  Award  for  this  first  major  policy  study  of  this  area 
and  have  arranged  for  commercial  publication  of  the  report. 
The  report^vas  been  the  subject  of  specific  sessions  at 


^    several  professional  conventions  and  was  reviewed  and 
discussed  by  its  author  and  USOE  at  meetings  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

0    A  study  to  identify  effective  projects  in  the  ESEA  Title  VII 
Program  resulted  in  approval  of  four  projects  by  the 
Dissemination  Review  Panel.     Descriptions  of  the'  four  projects 
were  disseminated  nationally  by  the  Title  Vll-funded  national 
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network  of  Trainirjg  Resource  Centers  to  school  districts 
interested  in  a  Spanish-English  or  French-English  education 
program,    QSOE  has  also  developed  Project  Infortnation  Packages 
(PIPs)  for  each  of  the  four  projects,  and  the  PIPsare  being 
field-tested  during  the  1977-78  and  1978-79  school  years  in 
those  school  districts  that  receive  Title  VII  grants  to 
implement  the  projects.     The  field  test  was  one  recommendation 
of  the  Policy  Implications  Memorandum  (PIM)  based  on  this 
study , 

0    In  1971  and  again  in  1973,  when  all  indications  suggested  that 
colleges  and  universities  were  near  financial  disaster,  the 
Cost  of  College  studies  identified  components  of  increasing 
costs  as  equally  divided  between  inflation  and  decreasing 
productivity  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.     Since  faculty  costs 
account  for  over  half  the  cost  of  education,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  education  could  have 
been  controlled.     The  studies  influenced  the  Departmental 
position  to  allocate  available  resources  primarily  to  finance 
students  instead  of  institutions. 

In  FY  1975,  the  finances  of  50  selected   4-year  colleges 
were  reviewed  in  detail.    Although  the  first  study  had 
suggested  that  the  state  of  college  finances  was  generally 
healthy,  the  last  investigation  suggested  that  while  no 
institution  in  the  study  groups  level   had  yet  closed  its 
doors,  a  number  of  the  colleges  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
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financial  distress.    These  findings  were  used  extensively 
for  a  policy  paper  on  institutional  aid  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  January  1976. 

0    Studies  have  been  completed  for  the  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  and  Special  Services  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students.     As  a  result: 

(a)    Evaluation  findings  have  been  used  in  the  writing 
and/or  revision  of  regulations  for  the  UB,  TS ,  and  SSDS 


(b)  A  Policy  Implications  Memorandum,  incorporating 
the  evaluative  evidence,  was  developed  for  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  Evaluation  findings  from  the  two  UB  evaluations 
have  been  used  in  establishing  policies  concerning  client 
selection,  needs  assessment,  and  coordination  among  projects 
and  programs. 

(d)  The  findings  of  the  evaluations  of  Upward  Bound 

have  been  the  basis  for  several  articles  concerning  compensatory 
techniques  in  higher  education  (e.g.,  New  York  Times. 
Washington  Post.  UPI). 

0    From  one  major  study  and  a  series  of  smaller  related  efforts 
for  the  Developing  Institutions  Program,  the  concept  of  the 
Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program  was  developed. 
Study  results  were  also  used  for  definition  of  program 
purposes  and  operational  guidelines  as  the  new  program  moved 


programs  so  as  to  improve  award  procedures,  overall  program 
management,  and ^moni tori ng  and  reporting  procedures. 
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toward  implementation.    The  basic  elements  of  a  planning 
and  management  system  were  defined,  together  with 
suggestions  for  selecting  institutions  for  the  program. 

More^ recently,  a  study  of  the  Title  III  Developing 
Institutions  Program  (Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
The  Development  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education; 
Theory  and  Assessment  of  Impact  of  Four  Possible  Areas  of 
Federal  Intervention)  found  that  funded  and  non-funded 
i nstitutions  , were  not  significantly  different  in  expenditures 
per  FTE  student,  average  faculty  salaries,  percentage  of 
low-incLme  students,  endowment,  or  any  other  commonly  used 
institutional  characteristic.     The  results  of  this  study 
were  at  least  partly  responsible  for  major  changes  in  the 
proposed  regulations  for  Title  III  grants. 

0  The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of 
1972,  funded  by»OPBE  and  NCES,  was  employed  to  generate 
information  for  the  Department  of  Justice's  examination  of 
postsecondary  admission/selection  procedures.  DOJ  employed 
the  analyses  of  the  expected  impact  of  the  three  procedures 
on  minority  participation  in  the  preparation  of  a  Friend  of 
the  Court  brief  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  hearing  of  Bakke 
vs.  University  of  California.  Davis. 

fi 
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During  a  study  entitled  "Improving  Consumer  Protection 
Functions  in  Postsecondary  Education",  a  student  consumer- 
assistance  kit, was  developed.    The  kit  is  entitled 
Safeguarding  Your  Education:    A  Student's  Consumer  Guide 
to  College  and  Occupational  Education,  and  contains  two 
audio  cassette  tapes  and  background  information  which 
explores  available  options  for  students  before  making 
decisions.    This  student  information  kit  is  now  being 
commercially  distributee*. 

An  OPBE  technical  report,  "An  Alternative  Approach  to  the 
Distribution  of  Campus-Based  Aid"  provided  the  framework 
for  the  new  system  .of  allocating  campus-based  student 
financial  aid  (SEOG,  NDSL,  and  CWS)  to  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education.     This  new  system  differs  from  the 

past  process  by: 

1.  providing  an  objective  measure  of  institutional 
need  for  funding  based  on  easily  obtainable  and  verifiable 
data ; 

2.  being  simpler  than  the  past  process  and  much  less 
expensive; 

3.  eliminating  the  burdensome  and  overly  subjective 
"panel  review  process";  and 

4.  being  baflsed  on  the  premise 'that  students  of  equal 
need  should  be  treated  equally. 
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An  Important  outcome  of  Federal  evaluation  studies  has  been 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  "how-to"  handbooks  oa 
topics  in  the  area  of  education  evaluation.    Three  hand- 
books  are  currently  available,  and  several  more  are  being 
written.    The  Government  Printing  Office  has  sold  more 
than  12,000  copies  of  the  first  one  published,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Measuring  Project  Impact.     In  addition,  USOE 
distri'buted  nearly  a  thousand  copies,     More  than  10,000 
copies  of  th^second  handbook,  A  Procedural  Guide  for 
Validating  Achievement  Gains,  have  been  sold  since  it 
became  available.    The  third  monograph,  dealing  with 
estimation  of  education  costs,  has  recently  become 
available  from  the  Government '  Pri  nt.i  ng  Office  and  from 
4JS0E.    HaSidbooks  are  currently  being  written  on  such  topics 
as  students'^  affective  development,  assessing  bias  in 
achievement  tests,  and  management  of  a  large-scale  testing 
program.    USOE  is  soliciting  ideas  for  more  topics  Ho  be 
irjfcluded  in  the  series. 

A  product  of  the  PI anned  ,Var1 a ti ons  Study  was  a  report  on 
"Student  Performance  Measures  for  Evaluative  Secondary 
and  Postsecondary  Intervention  Programs."    A  copy  of  this 
report  was  distributed  to  every  project  of  the 

Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program  and 
the  Upward  Bound  Program.    Many  letters  about  the  useful- 
ness of  this  report  and  letteVs  requesting  additional 
copies  were  received  from  the  field  projects. 
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F.    FEDERAL  PROGRAM  IMPACT  ON  IMPROVING  ACCESS  TO 
A  QUALITY  EDUCATION 
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Acquiring  Basic  Skills 

Three  major  progr^s  administered  by  OE  place  heavy  emphasis  upon 
providing  supplementary  ser^ces  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  basic 
academic  skills  by  the  educationally  disadvantaged.    They  are  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Basic  and  Pilot  programs 
of  the  Emerg^ency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA),  and  Title  IV  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act. 

Under  Title  I,  76  percent  of  the  funds  apportioned  for  the  Basic  LEA 
Grants  program  are  used  to  support  basic  skills  instruction.  Similar 
percentages  for  the  Nelected  or  Delinque.nt  and  Migrant  programs  of  Title  I 
are  70  and  54  percent,  Respectively.    Of  the  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  program 
funds,  about  70  percent  were  used  to  support  basic  skills  instruction  in 
the  elementary  grades./  Under  the  Indian  Education  Act,  from  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  the  projects  are  funded  involved  objectives  pertaining  to 
basic  skills. 

Recent  evidence  is  available  on  the  ways  in  which  project  participants 

I 

benefit  from  these  effbrts  and  on  the  nature  of  unusually  effective  projects, 
for  the  Basic  LEA  Granlts  program  under  Title  I  and  for  the  Basic  and  Pilot 
programs  under  ESAA.    ^lementary  students  who  receive  compensatory  assistance 
in  reading  supported  by  Title  I  were  able  to  maintain  or  improve  their 
achievement  status  relative  to  their  more  advantaged  peers  during  the  school 
year  rather  than  fall  further  behind^  which  is  the  usual  fate  for  many 
unassisted  disadvantaged  children.    However,  the  extent  to  which  these  gains 
are  maintamed  over  the  summer  and  in  subsequent  years  is  unknown  but  is  the 
subject  of  a  current  evaluation  study.    Students  in  ESAA  Basic  elementary 
schools  showed  greater  achievement  gaihs  than  would  be  expected  without  the 
assistance  of/ the  program. 
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A  number  of  attributes  relating  to  planning,  management,  and  the 
teaching  staff  were  found  to  differentiate  between  unusually  effective 
and  ineffective  projects  in  both  the  Title  •!  and  ESAA  studies.  Unusually 
effective  projects  can  be  characterized  as  having  a  staff  that  shares  a 
basic  skills  goal  and  emphasis,  has  strong  administrative  guidance  and 
direction,  expends  more  time  or  resources  on  basic  skills  instruction, 
and  uses  age-appropriate  student  rewards  in  relation  to  their  academic 
progress. 

The  Indian  Education  Act,  Title  IV  of  P.L.  92-318,  was  passed  in  1972 
in  order  to  establish  a  separate  title  for  Indian  elementary,  secondary, 
and  adult  education.    Title  IV  authorized  funds  for  meetig  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  children  and  adults.    Title  IV  programs  have 
made  some  recent  progress  in  addressing  the  basic  educational  skills  of 
Indians.    Data  show  that  in  FY  75  (the  latest  year  for  which'  data  are 
available),  29  percent  of  Part  A  funded  projects  were  designed  to  improve 
the  basic  educational  skills  of  Indian  children.    Similarly,  20  percent 
of  the  funded  Part  B  project  which  support  planning,  dissemination,  and 
pre^  and  in-service  training  contained  objectives  addressing  the  basic 
educational  skills  of  Indian  children.    Although  Part  C  programs  are  designed 
to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians,  34  percent  of 
these  funded  projects  contained  objectives  addressing  the  basic  educational 
skills  of  Indian  adults. 
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Eliminating  the  Effects  of  BIscHmtnatton 

School  districts  that  desegregate  their  schools  are  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA).  The 
purpose  of  ESAA  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  related  to  the 
implementation  of  a  public  schoql  desegregation  plan  and  to  assist 
schools  which  remain  racially  isolated  after  a  desegregation  plan 
has  been  implemented. 

Three  recent  studies  have  criticized  the  targeting  of  ESAA  funds, 
pointing  out  that  many  school  districts  funded, had  desegregation  efforts 
which  were  completed  years  ago.    In  Fiscal  Year  1977,  70  percent  of  ESAA 
Basic  Grants— the  largest  component  program  of  ESAA— were  to  districts 
that  implemented  a  desegregation  plan  prior  to  1973.    Activities  have 
been  supported  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  implerapntation  of 
a  desegregation  plan  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Education,  in 
part  because  local  proposal  writers  are  able  to  present  programs  for 
compensatory  education  in  the  guise  of  desegregation-related  needs. 

There  has  been  little  new  desegregation  since  ESAA  was  enacted  in 
1972.    ESAA  funds  do  not  generally  provide  an  incentive  for  districts 
to  initiate  desegregation,  but  largely  provide  compensatory  education 
services  similar  to  those  provided  by  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.    One  technique  for  desegregating  schools- 
magnet  schools— is  supported  as  a  separate  ESAA  sub-prograr^.  Magnet 
schools  are  designed  to  offer  a  special  curriculum  which  is  capable  of 
attracting  substantial  numbers  of  students  of  different  racial 
backgrounds.    An  OE-sponsored  study  is  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
magnet  schools  in  achieving  desegregation. 
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Another  aspect  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  discrimination  is 
leadership  by  school  principals  and  teachers  to  promote  a  climate  of 
equality  within  desegregated  schools.    Several  OE-sponsored  evaluations 
have  documented  the  importance  of  both  non  discriminatory  practices 
(e.g.,  teachers  not  pointedly  ignoring  or  criticizing  minority  students) 
and  affirmative  human  relations  programs  (e.g.,  the  use  of  multi  racial 
curriculum  materials  and  school  displays).    Such  actions  have  both  a  moral 
and  a  legal  basis,  as  well  as  a  consistent  ESAA  evaluation  history  of 

improving  the  quality,  of  race  ^relations  or  academic  achievement  within\ 
desegregated  schools.    ESW^doeV^und  some  human  relations  programs  and 
there  is  evidence  that  ESAA  funds  serve  as\an  incentive  for  school 
districts^o  come  into  compliance  with  -s^jecial  ESAA  non  discrimination 
requirements. 

A  recent  eval uation  .found  that  community  organizations  can  perform 
such~a"ct"TvTtfes      developing  community  support  for  a  desegregation 
plan  or  improving  school -community  relations  more  effectively  than 
school  districts.    Groups  funded  under  the  ESAA  Nonprofit  Organizations 
program  tend  to  be  less  effective  than  other  organizations  in  the  same 
conmunities.    In  part,  this  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  ESAA  Nonprofit 
Organizations  to  undertake  "safer"  remedial  and  tutorial  programs,  even 
in  districts  in  the  initial  stages  of  desegregation.    Fortunately,  the 
problem5-*re  subject  to  Federal  interventipn  not  represent 

fundamental  weaknesses  of  community  organizations  themselves. 
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A  related  program  is  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  is  primarily  a  program  of  technical  assistance  and  training 
services  provided  by  universities  and  State  education  agencies  to  ' 
school  districts.    Recent  changes  in  the  Title  IV  program  based  on 
an  OE-sponsored  evaluation  study  direct  Title  IV- funded  Desegregation 
Assistance  Centers  to  give  first  priority  to  providing  assistance  in 
preparing  and  adopting  race  desegregation  plans.    Several  other  changes 
are  also  designed  to  increase  the  identity  of  Title  IV  as  a  desegregation 
assistance  program.  ^ 

In  the  area  of  sex  discrimination,  a  follow-up  study^as  conducted 
of  the  Title  IV  program  after  sex  discrimination  technical -assistance 
services  were  added  to  the  program.    There  was  concern  that  one  type 
of  service  (either  race  desegregation  or  sex  discrimination)  might 
overwhelm  the  other.    The  follow-up  study  suggests  that  these  concerns 
are  unfounded. 

A  study  is  now  in  progress  to  assess  the  extent  of  sex  stereotyping 
and  sex  discrimination  in  vocational  education  programs  and  to  report 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  reducing  such  inequities.  Designed 
to  meet  the  mandated  requirements  of  Section  523(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1976,  the  study  will  also  report  on  progress  in  reducing 
sex  inequities  in  the  occupations  for  which  vocational  students  train. 
The  study  will  focus  on  how  State  administrators  are  fulfilling  the  various 
requirements  for -elfmtTTattng  sex  inequities  mandated  in  the  1976  Amendments 
and  will  report  current  policies  and  practices  within  a  sample  of  schools. 

O  .        "    '  .70  ^\ 
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Improving  the  Quality  of  Educational  Practices 

Several  programs  administered  by  USOE  have,  as  one  of 

their  purposes,  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  educational 

practices.    Those  discussed  in  this  section  are  selected  because 

Improving  practices  is  the  primary  purpose  of  these  programs. 

Th«  programs  in  this  category  are: 

Communi ty/Tducation  Environmental  Education 

Consumers  Education  Indian  Education,  Part  B 

Education  in  the  Arts         Indian  Education,  Part  C 

Gifted  i  Talented  Educ.  Right-to-Read 

Metric  Education  Teacher  Corps 

All  of  these  programs  support  demonstration  projects.  Because 

of  limited  evaluation  funds,  however,  only  Community  Education, 

Right-to-Read,  and  Teacher  Corps,  have  been  evaluated. 

Community  Education.     The  purpose  of  the  Community  Education 

program  is  to  demonstrate  effective  practices  in  community 

education  and  to  stimulate  wide  adoption  of  these  practices.  A 

recent  study  of  this  program  indicates  that  it  has  been  quite 

effective  in  achieving  its  purposes.  Specifically: 

0  substantial  levels  of  effort,  essentially  in 
keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  federal  grants 
and  federal  policy,  had  been  expended; 

0    these  levels  of  program  effort  and  activity  were 
achieved,  in  part,  because  there  were  substantial 
commitments  of  non-federal  resources,  supplemen- 
ting the  federal  funds; 

0    the  majority  of  the  projects  which  had  received 
federal  funds  for  only  one  year  were  continuing 
at  least  some  of  these  activities,  and  in 
several  the  level  of  effort,  even  without 
federal  funds,  had  increased;  and 
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0    these  project-supported  activities  had  produced 
desired  effects  on  the  educational  and  broader 
community  systems  with  which'  they  were 
concerned,  and  also  produced  i dentifiabl  e  changes 
in  individuals  which  were  appreciated  by  these 
project  participants. 

The  primary  negative  finding  was  tha t' recordkeepi ng  at  the 

project  level  was  inadequate.     That  is,  it  is  clear  that  program 

matically  meaningful  data  do  not  now  exist,  nor  can  they  be 

gathered  without  a  substantial  level  of  effort. 

Teacher  Train\q.     Currently,  Teacher  Corps  is  implementing 

a  new  program  thrust.     It  is  intended  that  Teacher  Corps  field 

projects  consist  of  a  consortium  of  an  institute  of  higher 

education  (IHE),  an  LEA,  and  a  community  advisory  group.  The 

goal  of  these  projects  is  to  provide  inservice  training  to 

teachers  responsive  to  both  LEA  and  community  needs  with  a 

hoped-for  side  benefit  of  reform  of  IHE  teaching  practices. 

Additionaly,  the  training  is  intended  to  instill  a  greater 

sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  minority  and/or  disadvantaged 

children  so  that  the  teacher  can  work  more  effectively  with 

these  children.     Teacher  Corps  intends  to  demonstrate  several 

models  directed  toward  these  objectives. 

A  study  of  Teacher  Corps  graduates  of  preservice  training 

projects  showed  Teacher  Corps  to  be  partially  successful  in 

achieving  similar  objectives.     The  study  shows  that  Teacher 

Corps  graduates  were  superior  to  control  group  teachers  on  many 

of  the  teacher  performance  variables  desired  by  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  most  different  from  control 

group  teachers  in  terms  of  (a)  developing  ethnically  relevant 
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curricula,  (b)  using  community  resources  in  teaching  and 
initiating  contact  with  parents,  and  (c)  having  positive  attitudes 
about  reading  development  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  society. 

These  variables  reflect  a  special  concern  about  low-income 
minority  group  children  on  the  part  of  Teacher  Corps.  However, 
there  were  no  differences  in  such  areas  as  being  a  change  agent 
in  the  school  or  the  interaction  between  teacher  and  pupils  in 
the  classroom,  as  assessed  by  the  teacher  performance  measures 
used  in  the  study.     Further,  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  Teacher  Corps  and  control  grcjp  -'''-s-es  on  any  reading 
measure,  despite  a  greater  emphasis  on  reading  instruction  and 
academic  subject  matter  on  the  part  of  control  group  teachers  in 
grades  2-3.     Teacher  Corps  graduates,  however,  were  able  to  bring 
about  changes  in  a  child's  self-concept  that  were  significantly 
greater  than  changes  brought  about  by  control  group  teachers. 
These  changes  consisted  of  observed  expressions  of  greater 
happiness  and  greater  self-worth  in  the  classroom,  and  better 
scores  on  important  subscales  of  the  Piers-Harris  self-concept 

scale.  ^ 

Riqht-to-Read.     Th-is  program  Kas  developed  several 
strategies  for  demonstrating  Improved  practices.     One  strategy 
that  has  some  unique  characteristics  is  the  State  Leadership 
Program  which  was  recently  evaluated.     The  rationale  for 
supporting  the  State  Component  of  the  Ri ght- to-Read  Program  has 
always  been  one  of  providing  money  which  would  assist  State 
educational  agencies  (SEA*s)  in  disseminating  the  Ri ght-to-Read 
strategy  among  the  local  education  agencies  (LEA's)  within  their 
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jurisdictions . 

The  results  of  the  case  study  portion  of  this  study, 
suKtnarized  below,  indicate  that  the  approach  taken  by  Federal 
administrators  responsible  for  the  State  Component  of  the, 
Rl9ht-to-Read  Program  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  that 
th«  programs  have  achieved  meaningful  effects  utilizing  a 
relatively  modest  amount  of  money. 

0    State  Right  to  Read  Programs  have  made  considerable 
?n''R?ght'?o'S:aJr'  '''''  ""^'^^^  °'  ''''''''' 

0  Ji^ajn^ng  has  been  a  major  focus  in  the  State  Right 
to  Read  Programs.  The  number  of  hours  of  training 
provided  to  local  district  Directors  has  varied  ^ 
from  at  least  30-  to  more  than  200. 

0  Data  indicated  that  Right  to  Read  will  continue  in 
many  States  even  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds. 

0    While  Right  to  Read  programs  have  been  implemented 
to  at  least  a  minimal  degree  across  grade  levels, 
the  major  proarammatic  focus  of  Right  to  Read  has 
been  at  the  elementary  level. 

°  a  top  priority  in 

Agencies""        Agencies  and  in  Local  Education 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  these  outcomes  relate 
directly  to  reading  achievement  on  the  part  of  students.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  this  study  was  designed  solely  to  assess 
the  type  and  level  of  activities  which  have  been  fostered  by 
the  State  Component  of  Ri^ht-to-Read  funding. 
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Overcoming  Obstacles  to  Equal  Education  Opportunity 

There  are  several  USOE  programs  in  whi/Cif  have  as  their 
purpose  overcoming  obstacles  to  learning.     Mie  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  address  the 
special  educational  needs  of  the  mentally,  emotionally  and/or 
physically  handicapped.     In  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  an'd  Adult 
Education,  there  are  programs  which  support  delivery  of  services 
to  the  handicapped,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  non-English 
speakers.     There  are  also  programs  for  Native  Americans  and  a 
program  of  preventive  education  on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped.     The  several  programs  authorized 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  have  had  one  or  more  of 
four  basic  purposes :     (a)  provision  of  direct  services,  (b)  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  new  technologies,  teaching  methods,^nd 
materials,  (c)  training  special  educational  personnel,  and  (d) 
program  evaluation.     In  each  of  the  programs,  the  role  of  the 
Feder,al  government  has  been  a  stimulative  one,  whereby  "seed" 
money  is  provided  to  States  and  other  grantees,  in  order  to 
stimulate  increases  in  both"  the  quantity  and  quality  of  services 
provided  and  to  provide  services  for  previously  unserved  handi- 
capped children.     The  strategy  for  evaluating  programs  for  the 
handicapped  has  been  designed  to  determine  if  the  programs  have 
accomplished  their  specific  purposes,  and,  more  generally,  have 
had  the  desired  stimulative  effect.     Accordingly,  evaluation 
studies  have  been  of  two  kinds:     (a)  those  designed  to  obtain 
objective  data  on  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  specified 

programs,  particularly  those  which  represented  a  major  Federal 
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investmervt  of  funds,  and  (b)  those  designed  to  provide  policy- 
relevant,  planning  information  to  enable  the  Federal  government 
to  target  its  resources  more  effectively. 

Studies  of  the  first  type  have^,  in  general,  demonstrated 
that  these  programs  have  accomplished  their  specific  purposes. 
Efforts  to  isolate  the  stimulative  effect  and  to  demonstrate  a 
causal  relationship  attributable  to  Federal  programs  have  been 
complicated  by  forces  outside  the  span  of  control  of  Federal 
evaluators  and  program  managers.     Examples  of  these  forces  range 
from  effective  lobbying  by  parents  and  professional  groups  with 
special  interests  in  education  of  the  handicapped  to  court  cases 
which  have  demonstrated  that  handicapped  children  have  not  had 
equal  access  to  educatio'nal  opportunities.     Because  of  these 
events,  an  increase  in  resources  for  handicapped  children  has  led 
to  a  corresponding  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  receiving  services.    As  noted  above,  the  degree  to 
which  Federal  programs  have  contributed  to  this  increase  has  not 
Ibeen  determined. 

Vocational  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged.    A  recent  study 
assessed  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  under  the  State  setaside 
grant  program  and  Part  A,  Section  102  (b)  providing  100  percent 
funding  of  vocational  education  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Findings  indicate  that  State  and  local  administrators  have 
difficulty  in  interpreting  the  congressional  definition  of 
"disadvantaged"  because:     (1)  they  see  an  apparent  conflict 
betwe'en  the  identification  of  students  on  an  individual  basis 
and  the  designation  of  target  areas  or  groups;  (2)  they  cite  the 
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existence  of  allegedly  conflicting  definitions  of  "disadvantaged" 
contained  in  laws  other  than  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968; 
and  (3)  local  administrators  indicate  they  are  unwilling  to 
"label"  students  as  di sadvantged .    The  most  common  criterion  used 
to  identify  disadvantaged  students  was  academic,  that  is, 
students  who  are  one  or  more  grade  levels  behind  their  peers. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Federal  funds  were  used  to  hire 
staff  who  work  directly  with  students.    Only  a  small  portion  of 
funds  were  used  to  hire  administrative  personnel  and  the  result 
appeared  to  be  that  the  program  suffers  from  lack  of  planning 
and  monitoring  at  all  levels. 

The  major  constraints  in  developing  programs  mentioned  by 
respondents  at  all  levels  were:    lack  of  funds,  lack  of  facilities, 
unwillingness  of  some  instructional  personnel  to  accept  disadvan- 
taged students  into  their  classes,  the  negative  image  of  voca- 
tional education  and  ambiguity  of  the  term  "disadvantaged 
student."    There  are  positive  outcomes  for  the  programs.  Program 
costs  at  $395  per  enrollee  (Federal  costs)  and  $401  per  enrollee 
(combined  Federal.  State  and  local)  were  low.    The  average 
completion  rate  (83  percent)  was  high.    The  student  participant 
ratings  of  the  programs  were  overwhelmingly  favorable  and  the 
employer  ratings  of  the  programs  and  their  student  employees 
were  also  favorable.    Administrators  generally  attribute  the 
favorable  rating  of  students  to  the  fact  that  enrollees  do  receive 
attention  they  have  not  received  elsewhere. 
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Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped.     Findings  indicate 
that  the  Part  B  setaside  for'the  handicapped  has  resulted  in 
projects  which  would  never  have  occurred  had  there  been  no  such 
legislation.^  About  93  percent  of  the  funds  were  used  to  provide 
direct  services^  to  students.    Cost  and  outcome  data  were  seriously 
deficient  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels.     However,  according 
to  what  data  were  available,  includ-frTg  results  of  the  student, 
parent  and  employer  interviews,  the  program  appeared  to  be  working 
well.     Costs  per  student  a.nd  completer  were  not  excessive  and 
placement  rates  ranged  from  48  to  60  percent  for  completers. 
About  33  percent  reenrolled  in  school,  and  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  complXfi/s  were  unemployed. 

There  is  little  long-term  planning  at  the  State  or  local 
level.     Planning  was  limited  to  review  of  project  proposals  and 
decisions  as  to  which  proposals  would  be  funded,  generally  on 
the  basis  of  the  sizes  of  school  districts  and  other  formulas. 
Factors  which  mitigated  against  planning  at  the  State  level  were 
the  independence  of  the  local  education  agencies  and  the  fact 
that  only  one  person  was  assigned  at  the  State  level  to  administer 
the  setaside  program. 

Bilingual  Vocational  Training.     Information  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  is  currently  being  gathered;  however,  infor- 
mation on-the  need  for  such  services  is  available.     Data  prepared 
for  the  mandated  report.  The  Status  of  Bj'lihgual  Vocational. 
Education,  indicate  that  persons  from  non-English  backgrounds 
have  significantly  less  educational  attainment  than  those  from  * 
^the  total  population.     Bureau  of  Census  data  from  the  Survey 
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♦  '    of  Languages,  completed  in  1975,  indicate  that  about  19  percent 
of  the  total  popul ati on ^ged  19  or  older  have  completed  only 
the  eighth  grade  or  less^  Those  from  households  whose  usual 
language  is  non-English,  from  the  same  age  group,  report  that  58 
percent  have  completed  only  the  eighth  grade  or  less.    The  largest 
group,  those  from  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds,  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  more  than  5  percent  greater  than  for  those  from  English- 
speaking  backgrounds. 

An  inventory  of  bilingual  vocational  training  programs  for^ 
adults  within  the  50  States  identified  98  programs  in^21  States. 
Approximately  13,000  students  are  enrolled  at  any  given  time  in 
bilingual  programs  which  provid^^^C^ITpHi onal  training  in  nearly 
400  courses.     Thirty-eight  percent  of  the\rograms  are  in 
California  and  81  percent  are  in  ei  gh^^tati^s :    California,  ^ 
New  York,  Texas,  Arizona,  Pennsyl vani aV'trew  Mexico,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts. 

Indian  Education.     Under  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act, 
projects  to  meet  the  special  education  needs  of  Indian  children  are 
funded,    A  study  of  this  Program  found  that  sixty-two  percent  (62%) 
of  the  funded  Part  A  projects  contained  objectives  directed  toward 
the  instructi-^on  of  cultural  heritage  and  native  language; 
fifty. eight  percent  (58%)  had  objectives  emphasizing  remedial 
reading;  fifty-six  percent  (56%)  emphasized  selfconcept  objectives; 
and  forty-six  percent  (46%)  emphasized  remedial  mathematics 
objectives.     The  initiation  of  innovative  projects  did  not 
always  insure  effective  Implementation.'   However,  the  study  shows 
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that  effective  implementation  appears  to  be  a  function  of  the 
project's  grant  size,  objectives,  parent  involvement,  and  Indian 
population  density. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education.     This  program  is  implemen- 
ting a  new  strategy  which  it  describes  as  "teams  teaching  teams." 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  strategy  will  achieve  a  multiplier 
effect  through  a  two-step  process:     (1)  Teams  are  trained  in 
"clusters"  rather  than  in  geographically  unrelated  groups.  (A 
geographically  related  cluster  is  comprised  of  a  team  from  a  high 
school  joined  with  teams  representing  the  elementary,  middle, 
and/or  junior  high  schools  feeding  into  that  high  school.) 
(2)  the  most  impressive  trainees  in  these  clusters  become,  through 
further  training  and  one  year  of  on-site  technical  ^assistance, 
new  trainers  for  other  schools  and  groups  of  schools  in  their 
district  or  community,  while  continuing  to  receive  some  technical 
assistance  from  the  Federal  program. 

Two  studies  funded  by  the  program  found  that  (a)  trainees 
,  felt  their  training  was  effective,  (b)  that  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  teams  were  still  functioning  a  year  or  two  after  training, 
(c)  that  the  majority  (about  80%)  of  the  teams  were  performing 
activities  which  they  had  been  trained  to  perform,  and  (d)  in  the 
judgment  of  the  evaluators,  these  activities  were  effective. 
Th'ere  has  been  no  definitive  evalution  of  impact  on  student 
behavior.     However,  voluntary  reports  from  operating  teams  cite 
evidence  of  substantial  decreases  in  suspensions,  vandalism,  and 
discipline  infractions.     Several  teams  have  provided  evidence 
^  of  a  multiplier  effect  both  by  increasing  the  numbers  of  teams 
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(and  therefore  schools  covered)  through  training  and,  in  some 
Instances, 'by  raising  financial  support  which  cumulatively 
represent  a  total  significantly  in  excess  of  the  total  funding 
level  for  the  ADAEP.    Since  the  program  does  not  provide 
financial  support  for  such  reporting,  many  teams  do  not  provide 
reports.    Thus,  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  teams  reporting  are 
representative  of  all  teams  trained. 
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Learninfl  Resources  to  Improve  the  Educational  Experienr^ 

A  number  of  programs  administered  by  USOE  W  not  contribute 
directly  to  the  educational  process  but  do  develop  resources 
which  serve  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  process.    Most  of  the 
programs  in  this  category  are  those  in  which  the  primary  functi 
is  the  improvement  of  library  services;  three  other  programs 
are  involved  in  some  aspect  of  educational  television.  The 
programs  are:  •  .  . 

Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  (ESEA  IV-B) 
Library  Services  (LSCA  I)  v  iv 

Interlibrary  Cooperation  (LSCA  III) 
College  Library  Resources  (HEA  II-A) 
Library  Career  Training  (HEA  II-B)^ 
Library  Research  and  Demonstration  (HEA  II-B) 
strengthening  Research  Library  Resources  Proaram  Thfa  tt  r\ 
Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment  (HEA  Sl-A)  ^  ^^'^^ 
Educational  Broadcasting  Factlities 

F^SS^?J°S^^  Television  and  Radio  Programming  Support 
tSAA-Tv  Programming  Support  kk^i 

Library  programs  provide  a  Variety  of  support  ranging  from 
grants  for  "hardware"  and  "software"  to  upgrade  the  resources  of 
school,  college,  and  public  libraries,  to  training  fellowships. 
■  anci  to  research  and  demonstration  projects  to  improve  the 
quality  of  library  practices  and  services.    The  programs  focused 
on  educational  television  (and  radio)  either  support  program 
(series)  development  or  Improvement  of  broadcast  facilities. 

Educational  Television.    Because  OE  has  not  had  a  clear 
definition  of  the  Federal  role  in  educational  television  program- 
ming, a  planning  sturfy  was  performed.    Among  the  more  important 
findings  was  that  the  dommon  OE  practice  of  limiting  grants  to 
3  years  is  counter-productive.     It  was  found  wasteful  to  pay  the 
tremendous  start-up  costs  of  a  high-quality  pu/posive  television 
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series  for  a  single  broadcast  season,  and  then  withdraw  support 

.    to  fund  other  projects.     A  fair  market  trial  can  take  4  to  5  years. 

Experience  at  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  (CTW)  indicates 

that  it  takes  1  to  2  years  just  to  prepare  a  major  purposive 

series  for  national  distribution,  and  then  it  takes  2^  to  3  years 

of  promotion  and  remake  to  determine  how  well  it  can  do  in  the 

marketplace,  and  whether  or  not  it  can  develop  convincing  levels 

of  consumer  demand  for  continued  services.     A  limited-channel 

distribution  system  can  only  accept  a  1 i mi  ted' number  of  series. 

These  few  should  be  well-funded  in  the  first  place,  and  funded 

for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  provide  a  fair  market  trial. 

At  present^here  is  no  apparent  policy  answer  to  the  question  of 

continuing  support  in  case  an  experimental  series  succeeds. 

ESAA-TV>     In  the  context  of  an  ongoing  study  of  this  program, 

"  a  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  t.he  extent  of  viewing  of  TV 

series  produced  with  ESAA  support.     The  following  findings  ^^re 

'      a  result  of  this  survey: 

0    Availability  to  Potential  Target  Atidiences.  For 
the  11  TV  series  available  for  viewing,  the  per- 
centage^of  potential  target  audiences  residing  in 
areas  where  the  series  were  aired  ranged  from  3% 
to  81%.     Four  series  could  be  viewed  by  between 
32?  and  42%,  and  four  other  series  could  be  viewed 
by  74%  to  81%  of  the  potential  target  audiences. 

0    Awareness  of  the  TV  Series:    A  relatively  small 
proportion  of  children  v/ere  found  to  be  aware  of 
the  TV  series.     The  per<fentages  of  awareness 
generally  fell  in  the  20%  to  .40%  range  but  went 
as  low  as  4%  and  as  high  as  55%.    Overall,  less 
than  a  third  of  the  children  had  heard  of  the 
ESAA  series  being  shown  in  their  areas*  -  ^ 
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0    Viewing  at  Some  Time  in  the  Past>    General  ly, 

between  10  and  25  percent  of  the  children  reported 
having  ever  seen  an  ESAA-TV  series. 

0    Viewed  Last  Week.    The  proportions  on  this  variable 
were  low,  with  most  ranging  between  0  and  5  percent. 

0    Preference  for  ESAA  Series.     Children  were  asked  to 
Indicate  thefr  preference  between  ESAA  series >and 
their  competitors  in  the  same  time  slot.     In  grades 
1  and  4,  between, 5  and  10  percent  indicated 
preference  fdt  the  ESAA  series;  in  grades  7  and  10, 
between  0  and  5  percent  indicated  this  preference. 

The  viewership  data  can  be  interpreted  from  three  perspec- 
tives.    The  first  compares  ESAA-TV  to  broadcast  entertainment 
television.     Given  this  standard  of  comparison,  the  low  viewer- 
ship  of  the  ESAA-TV  series  is  a  cause  for  concern.     A  second 
standard  of  comparison  is  offered  by  the  perspective  which  sees 
ESAA-TV  as  purposive  television.     The  viewership  findings 
Indicate  that  ESAA-TV  is  comparable  to  other  purposive  programs, 
which  always  draw  a  smaller  share  of  the  audience  than  broadcast 
entertainment  programs.     Finally,  ESAA-TV  can  be  evaluated  with 

.  respect*  to  al ternati ve  .means  to  reduce  cultural  isolation. 
This  perspective  seeks  to  examine  the  number  of  children  served 

\^hrough  the-various  al  ternati  ve^echani  sms  ;  however,  the 
necessary  data  for  this  comparison  are  not  presently  available. 
Library  Programs.     Stu^>e^  of  two  library  programs  have 

recently  been  completed.     The  programs  evaluated  were  the  ^  

Library  Research  and  Desmonstrati on  Program  and  the  Interlibrary 
Cooperat ion  Program.  ^ 
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The  HEA  II-B  Library  Research  and  Demonstration  Progam  has 


had  a  signifitant  impact  upon  the  library  and  information  communi- 


ty merely  by  virtue  of  its  existence.     The  Program  has  provided 
milliort^  of  dollars  for  innovative  research  and  demonstration, 
where  previously  there  were  very  few  funds  available.     It  is  the 
only  Federal  Program  that  as  part  of  its  effort,  supports  a  wide 
range  of  research  to  improve  publsic  library  services.  The 


Pro'gram  has  generated  new  knowledge  about  innovative  approaches 
to  networking,  serving  special  target  groups,  utilizing  community 
resources,  and  new  technology.     Several  projects  have  been 
'successful  locally  and  a  few  have  had  national  impact,  such  as 
the  series  of  projects  which  contributed  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center. 

The  impact  of  the  Program  has  been  lessened  because  of 
severa^l  major  shortcomings:  ^ack  of  a  cohesive  national  plan  for 
the  direction  of  the  Program,  lack  of  adequate  dissemination  at 
the  national  level,  and  lack  of  other  aspects  of  a  linkage  system 
that  would  propel  the  findings  of  this  Program  into  practical 
applications  on  a  wide  scale.     The  Program  has  not  realized  its 
full  potential.     In  order  to  be  more  successful,  the  Program 
needs  to  be  more  focused,  more  adequately  funded,  and  given 
greater  control  over  the  grants  process. 

LSCA  III  has  impacted  the  d e^vjiafuajejit^aiuj  expansion  of 
library  cooperation  in  a  number  of  ways.     LSCA  III  is  a  maj^^r 
driving  force  behind  the  development  of  multitype  library 
cooperation  and  networking,  primarily  at  the  State  level.  Along 
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with  LSCA  I,  use  of  LSCA  III  has  resulted  in  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  planning  and  administration  of  library  services  at  the 
State  and  regional  levels.     LSCA  III  was  credited  as  a  major 
influence  on  State  legislatures  to  modify  or  pass  into  law  legisla 
tion  favoring  cooperation  and  networking.     Activities  and 
services  to  increase  access  to  library  resources  and  to  provide 
librarians  with  needed  continuing  education  were  listed  as  the 
major  outcomes  of  the  cooperative  and  networking  projects. 

Although  LSCA  III  has  had  a  definite,  positive  impact  on 
the  development  of  multitype  library  cooperation  and  networking, 
'several  shortcomings  and  anomalies  were  identi.fied.     Some  of 
these  will  require  Federal  attention  and  others  must  be 
addressed  at  the  State  or  local  level, 

First,  significant  amounts  of  LSCA  I  funds  (approximately  20 
percent  of  the  Fiscal  Year  V976  appropriation)  were  used  by  the 
States  to  partially  or  completely  support  multitype  library 
cooperation  and  networking  activities.     It  is  not  known  if  this 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  mandate  of  LSCA  I  (development  and 
support  of  State  efforts  to  expand  and  extend  public  library 
services  to  the  unserved  and  underserved ) ,  of  if  this  is  an 
effective  means  of  supporting  these  types  of  projects. 

Second,  LSCA  III  was  providing  support  for  projects  that  had 
become  integrated  into  the  States'  basic  programs  of  library 
services.     This  finding  should  *not  be  interpreted  as  indi'^illing 
that  the  States  are  misusing  LSCA  III  funds.     The  legl^^^tion 
clearly  specifies  that  use  of  LSCA  III  for  the  operation  of 
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cooperatives  and  networks  is  allowed.     However,  given  the  modest 

funding  level  of  LSCA  III  and  the  level  of  use  of  LSCA  I  and 

State  funds,  a  shift  in  emphasis  is  called  for.     Slightly  more 

than  85  percent  of  the  projects  receiving  LSCA  III  funds  were 

ongoing  projects,  scheduled  to  continue  operations  for  an 

indefinite  period  of  time.     Only  14  percent  of  the  LSCA  III 

supported  projects  were  short-term,  trial  projects.     Thi s,  suggests 

that  LSCA  III  funds  are  being  targeted  more  at  operational 

activities  than  at  the  riskier  research  and  development  activities 

Further,  many  of  the  projects  funded'  by  LSCA  III  were 

restricted  in  the  range  of  cooperative  and  networking  services 

they  supported.     The  interlibrary  loan  and  reference  and  referral 

services  provided  were,  no  doubt,  efficient  and  a  proper  means  of 

gaining  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  libraries.     However,  there 

was  some  question  as  to  how  many  patrons  actually  needed  and  used 

.  » 

such  services;  and  there  were  a  number  of  other  essential  library 
support  services,  such  as  document  access  and  sharing,  warehousing 
and  shared  storage  of  low-use  materials,  which  were  not  being 
provided.     The  question  that  must  be  raised  i s  how  more  LSCA  III 
funds  can  be  directed  towards  exploring  new  for^'ms  of  cooperation 
and  networking  which  will  further  increase  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  library  services,  as, well  as  increase  access  to  library 
resources?  ^ 
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Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Work  and  Education 

The  major  programs  In  this  area  are  those  authorized  by 
the  Vocational  Education  (VE),  Adult  Education  (AE),  and  Career 
Education  Incentive  (CEI)  Acts,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  CEIA,  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education.     The  CEIA  is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Career  Education. 

By  far  the  largest  source  of  support  for  activities  in  this 

area  comes  from  VEA  Programs  where  the  appropriation  for  FY  1978 

was  $632,095,000.     The  purpose  of  Vocational  Education  is  to 

help  individuals  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  work  by 

providing  t'he  knowledge  and  training  needed  for  specific 

occupations.     Currently,  funding  for  Federal  vocational  ed^ucation 

programs  is  of  two  basic  types:  ^ 

I 

Formul a  Grants  to  States  *| 

Allocated  on  a  formula  basis,  these  constitute  grants  , 

to  States-  to  assist  them  to  maintain,  extend  and' 

Improve  existing  programs  of  vocational  education;  to 

develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education;  and  to 

provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the 

earnings  from  such  employment  to  continue  their 

vocational  training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that 

persons  of  all  ages  will  have  ready  access  to 

vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high 

quality. 
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Funds  are  distributed  through  three  separate 
authorities  -  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  Basic 
Grants  to  States,  and  Consumer  and  Homemaking,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Basic  Grants  for  which  $537,833,000^ 
was  appropriated  in  FY  1*?8. 

"scretionary  Programs 
There  are  three  programs  through  which  grants  and/or 
contracts  are  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner.     These  are  Programs  of  National 
Significance  (research,  demonstration,  and  development 
projects),  the  Program  for  Indian  Tribes  and  Organiza- 
tions, and  the  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  Program. 
Evidence  of  effectiveness.    The  Federal  Government  gives  voca- 
tional education  a  priority  accorded  to  no  other  kind  of  high 
school  curriculum.     A  sevenfold  rise  in  public  outlays  for 
vocational  education  during  the  last  decade  has  increased  enroll 
ments  to  the  point  that  now  more  than  1/3  of  the  Nation's  high 
school  students  take  vocational  subjects.     While  it  is  true  that 
initial  Federal  expenditures  on  vocational  education  in  1963 
provided  an  impetus  to  State  and  local  spending  in  the  same  area 
no  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  Federal 
program  continues  to  provide  this  impetus.    Though  it  is  widely 
believed  that  Federal  dollars  no  longer  catalyze  the  expendi,- 
^ture  of  State/local  funds  for  several  vocational  education 
programs  because  of  the  large  State/local  overmatch.  Federal 
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set-asides  for  national  priority  groups  do  have  some  catalytic 
effect.     For  example,  set-asides  for  the  disadvantaged  and  ^ 
handicapped  h.ave  increased  the  number  of  programs  for  these  groups. 
No  evidence  is  available  on  whether  the  postsecondary  set-aside 
is  responsible  for  the  doubling  of  postsecondary  vocational 
enrollments  (e.g.,  in  community  colleges)  since  1970. 

Measurement  problems  and  interpretation  ambiguities  make  it 
difficult  to  characterize  vocational  education  and  its  Federal 
support  as  either  a  success  or  failure.     One  problem  is  that 
employment  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  all  vocational 
students.    Another  js  that  economic  conditions  probably  much  more 
powerfully  influence  employment  among  youth  than  curriculum 
choice.     Despi te  .these  limitations,  there  are  some  useful  data 
from  four  national  longitudinal  studies  that  provide  a 
sufficiently  long  time-frame  to  assess  employment  outcomes  for 
vocational  education  graduates.     (Local/State  studies  are  flawed 
because  df  lack  of  enough  follow-up  and  inability  to  control  for 
local  economic  fluctuations  and  mobility  of  graduates.) 


0    Taken,  together,  the  longitudinal  studies  suggest 


that  secondary  vocational  education  creates  no 


labor  market  advantages  for  its  graduates,  except 


in  the  case  of  young  women  in  office  occupations 


who,  compared  to  other  graduates,  experience  fewer 


spells  of  unemployment,  have  higher  hourly  wages, 
and  work  in  jobs  related  to  their  training.  Other 


vocational  graduates  get  jobs  not  too  unlij<e  non- 


vocational  graduate^  within  3  years  after  gradua- 
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ting,  experience  si  mi  1 ar ^ rates  of  pay  and  unemploy- 
ment, have  similar  degrees  of  job  satisfaction,  are 
no  more  knowledgeable  about  occupations  than  non- 
vocational  students,  are  as  likely  to  drop  out  as 
other  students,  are  less  ^likely  than  other  graduates 
to  continue  formal  education  in  colleges  and 
universities  but  as  likely  to  obtain  additional 
occupati  onal  traini  ng .     Post- school  trai  ni  ng 
(outside  of  colleges)  pays  off  more  for  vocational 
graduates  than  for  other  graduates.  ) 
0    Because  secondary  vocational  students  have  lower 
aptitude  test  scores  and  tend  to  come  from  poorer 

families  than  other  students,  many  assume  that  these 

i 

students  would  lose  interest  in  school  if  vocational 
•.education  were  not  available.     This  hypothesis  has 
never  been  tested,  however. 
0    Other  studies  which  include  data  on  pos tsecondary 
students  indicate  that  such  students  are  more  likely 
to  enter  training-related  jobs. 
While  VEA  programs  are  intended  to  support  training  in 
specific  occupational  <,skil  1  s  and  are  primarily  focused  at  the 
secondary  and  pos tsecondary  levels,  the  emphasis  of  career  educa 
tion  i's  on  building  a  broad- understa:^ndi ng  of  different  types  of 
work  at  the  elementary  level  with  later  development  of'decision- 
making  skills  in  relationship  to  exploration  of  appropriate 
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occupations.    Until  this  year,  the  Career  Education  Progranfv  was 
authorized  by  the  Specia.1  Projects  Act  (SPA)  and  was  viewed  as 
a  development  and  demonstration  program..  One  of  the  requirements 
of  the  SPA  was  that  the  Commissioner  conduct  a  national  survey 
to  determine  the  status  of  Career  Education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  report  on  "Career  Education  irvthe  Publ  i c  yS^chool s  , 
1974-75:     A  National  Survey"  was  completed  and  forwarded  to  the 
.   Congress  in  May  1976.    This  study,  which  was  mandated  by  Public 
Law  93-380,  showed  that  interest  in  career  education  was  wide- 
spread in  the  United  States,  but  that  broad  implementation  had 
just  beg.un.    Although  62  percent  of  the  Nation's  students  were 
in  districts  where  at  least  one  of  15  major  career  education  ^ 
learning  activities  was  broadly  implemented,  only  a  fifth  (21 
percent)  were  in  districts  where. over  half  of  the  15  activities 
were  well  established.    These  findings,  which  suggested  that 
the  implementation  of  Career  Education  in  public  schools  would 
require  several  years,  were  one  of  the • bases,  for  the  Career  Educa- 
.ti on /incenti ve  Act,  Public^  Law  95-207  passed  in  December  1  977. 

/  ^ 

This' Act  authorizes  formula  grants  to  assist  States  in  ijmplementing 
Career  Education  in  local  schools.     It  also  continues  the 
Commissioner's  discretionary  authority  to  make  demonstration 
grants  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  to  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. 

f 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  evaluation  during  the 
development  of  the  Career  Education  Program.     Several  projects 
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have  focused  on  the  development  of  technics  for  obtaining 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  Career  education 
activities.     One  such  project  initiated  a  search  for  ten 
activities  which  had  already  been  evaluated  locally  and  had 
evidence  of  effectiveness  which  would  meet  the  high  standards  of 
the  Education  Division's  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel.  Of 
the  ten  projects  submitted  to  the  Panel,  seven  were  approved. 
These  activities  covered  various  grades  from  K  through  12  and 
were  located  in  six  different  States,  thus  suggesting  that  many 
career  educators  are  accomplishing  their  objectives.  However, 
analyses  of  the  257  written  evaluations  reviewe.d  during  this 
project  showed  twa  ma^jor  problems:     (1)  the  designs  often  did  not 
permit,  the  outcomes  to  be  attributed  directly  to  a  specific  career 
education  activity,  and  (2)  few  local  evaluators  structured  their 
data-gathering  efforts  to  permit  comparisons  betwejsn  participating 
(treatment)  students  and  non-parti  ci^j^aurtT^tcontrol  s  ) . 

Almost  all  of  the  Stat-^s  and  Territories  have  now  developed 
plans  for  implementing  Caretr  Education.     Support  was  provided 

for  developing  these  plans  under  PL.L  93-38o\  and  support  for 

J" 

implementation  will  be  provided  under  the  new  Incentive  Act.  An 
evaluation  of  these  plans  is  currently  under  way,  and  results 
concerning  a  given  State  will  be  available  to  personnel^  in  that 
State  Department  before  the  first  State  plan  is  due  under  the 
new  Act. 

The  Adult  Education  Program  focuses  on  yet  an/)ther  aspect 

L 


of  the  transition  from  school  to  the  world  of  worR.  Specifical 
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ly,  this  program  provides  support  to  the  States  for  projects 
which  will  assist  adults  to  obtain  the  basic  skills  (i-e., 
language  and  computation  skills)  necessary  to  function  effectively 
in  an  occupation.     Though  no  recent  study  of  the  Adult  Education 
Program  has' been  done,  a  study  reported  on  in  1973  indicated 
that  adults  show  increases  in  such  skills  on  an  average  of 
about  oee  month's  gain  for  each  month  of  instruction.    A  needj 

assessment,  reported  on  in  1976,  indicated  that  there  is  a 

> 

substantial  unmet  need  for  Adult  Education.     Finally,  a  survey 
of  43  States  in  1977  indicated  that  there  is  a  substantial 
projected  savings  to  States  (an  average  of  abbut  $868,000  per  State) 
when  adult  learners  are  able  to  relinquish  public  assistance. 
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Reducing  Financial  Barriers      Postsecondary  Education 

The  primary  gbal  of  OE*s  postsecondary  education  programs  is  to  enhance  • 
educational  opportunity.    The  principal  strategy  in  pursuit  of  this  goal  is 

to  provide  funds  for  student  assistance,  both  directly  to  students  and  indirectly 

I. 

through  States  and  institutions  of  postsecondary  education.    The  assumptions 
behind  this  strategy  are  that  students  should  be  aided  first  who  are 
financially  needy  or- disadvantaged  and  that  students  will  bear  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  financing  their  education.    Total  obligations  for  these 
programs  administered  by  OE  in  FY  1977  were  slightly  more  than  $3.2  billion. 

The  forms  of  direct  Federal  student  assistance  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  include  grant  programs  (Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  State  Student  Incentive  Grant),  which  provide 
nonreturnable  aid  ($2.21  billion  in  FY  1977);  self-help  programs  (College 
Work-Study,  Cooperative  Education,  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  National  * 
Direct  Student  Loan),  which  accounted  for  $1.05  billion  in  FY  1977  1/;  and  service 
programs  (Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  Special  Services  to  Disadvantaged 
Students,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and  Legal  Training  for  Disadvantaged), 
aimed  at  recruiting,  counseling,  and  tutoring  disadvantaged  student/  both  before 
and  after  they  are  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  ($85  million  in 
FY  1977).    Indirect' assistance  comes  from  institutional  support  programs,  the 
largest  of  which  was  the  Developing  Institutions  program,  which  accounted  for 
$192  million  in  FY  1977.    The  following  analysis  focuses  on  the  impact  of  student 
financial  aid  programs  with  particular  emphasis  on  grant  aid. 

17 This  amount  includes  obligations  only;  actual  laans  made  in  FY  1977  under 
the  Direct  Loan  and  GSL  Programs  were  in  excess  t)f  a  billion  dollars. 

o  •  '  "  9d 
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The  Impact  of 'Student  Assistance  Programs 
(1 )    Participation  Rates 

At  the  outset  it  shoOld  be  made  clear  that  while  participation  rates 
are  readily  available  and  commonly  employed  measures  of  how  young  people  are 
choosing  among,  gaining  access  to,  and  persisting  in  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education,  they  are  not  measures  of  the  distribution  of  educational  opportunity. 
Rather,  they  are  measures  of  the  results  of  young  people's  response  to  a 
number. of  education  and  noneducation  variables.    Differences  in  thqse 
rates  by  student  or  family  characteristics  (Such  as  income,  sex,  ethnicity, 
or  State  of  residence)  should  not  by  themselves  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
a  lack  of  opportunity  for  access  or  as  evidence  that  student  aid  programs 
are  not  having  an  important  impact  on  educational  opportunity. 

Nonetheless,  such  rates  describe  important  features  of  the  context 
in  which  the  student  aid  programs  operate,         ^  . 

Table  I  attempts  to  show  where  we  are  in  access  terms,  using  the 
participation  rates  based  on  preliminary  tabulations  of  the  high  school 
class  of  1974  surveyed  in  the  spring  of  1976, 
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Table  I 

)istribution  of  1974  High  School  Graduates  Currently 
ory^ver  Engaged  in  S?ostsecondary  Study  vs.  Nonstudy  Activities 
in  Spring  1976  by  Family  Income 


Percent 


Activity 


Percent 


Family  Income 

\  Percent 
Aour-Year  Inst. 

Percent 
Two-Year  Inst. 

Voc./Tech. 
or  Other  1/ 

Not 
Studying 

Percent 
Total 

Percent  Studying 
All  Inst.  Types 

Current 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

Current  Ever 

Current 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

$0  -  2,999 

25.0 

27.1 

10.5 

17.4 

7.3 

18.0 

57  k2 

35.5 

100 

100 

42.8 

64.5 

$3,000  -  5,999 

21.0 

25.5 

15.7 

22.6 

5.1 

14.2 

58.2 

37.7 

100 

100 

41.8 

62.3 

$6,000  -  8,999 

24.5 

26.0 

15.8 

22.2 

3.9 

12.5 

55.9 

39.2 

100 

100 

44.1 

60.8 

$9,000  -  11,999 

25.2 

29.8 

17.8 

27.4 

4.3 

10.7 

52.7 

32.2 

100 

100 

47.3 

67.8 

J12,000  -  14,999 

24.7 

29.0 

22.1 

30.0 

6.5 

12.8 

46.9 

28.1 

100 

100 

53.1 

71.9 

$15,000  -  19,999 

34.5 

39.8 

22.3 

26.8 

4.4 

10.1 

42.1 

24.0 

100 

100 

57.9 

76.0 

•$20,000  -  29,999 

41.3 

46.1 

20.1 

27.5 

3.5 

8.1 

35.0 

18.4 

100 

100 

65.0 

81.6 

$30,000  or  More 

53.2 

59.2 

16.4 

23.2 

4.0 

7.3 

26.5 

10.2 

100 

100 

73.5 

89.8 

Income  Unknown 

26.5 

31.4 

17.7 

25.2 

4.4 

10.8 

51.4 

32.7 

100 

100 

48.6 

67.3 

Total 

32.7 

37.1 

18.4 

26.0 

4.5 

10.6 

44.4 

26.3 

100 

100 

55.6 

73.7 

Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Study  B:    Impact  of 
Student  Aid  and  Labor  Market  Conditions  on  Access  to  Postsecondary  Education.  Institute  for  Demographic 
and  Economic  Studies,  Inc.,  funded  by  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  Contract  #300-75-0382, 


1/   Other  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  schooling  programs, 
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The  data  in  Table  I  indicate  that  participation  in  postsecondary  study 
activities  varies  markedly  with  the  level  of  family  income.    This  variation 
is  apparent  whether  viewed  in  terms  of  currently  engaged  (spring  1976)  or 
ever-engaged  participation  rat^.    The  difference  in  current  participation 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  income  group  is  over  30  percentage  points. 
Figure  1  graphically  displays  the  current  participation  rate  data  of  Table  I 
for  all  types  of  institutions  and  compares  these  data  to  the  mean  participation 
rate  for  all  income  classes.    As  can  be  seen,  the  relationship  between  income 
and  participation  is  striking. 

The  data  in  Table  I  and  in  Figure  1  also  indicate  that  the  increasing 
proportions  engaged  in  postsecondary  study  activities  at  higher  income  levels 
are  principally  a  function  of  increases  in  the  4-year  college-going  rates  with 
income.    For  example,  less  than  25  percent  of  the  lowest  income  groups  attend 
4-year  institutions  while  over  50  percent  of  the  highest  income  class  falls 
into  this  category.    These  data  also  show' it  is  much  more  probable  that  a 
low-income  high  school  graduate  will  attend  a  vocational/technical  type  of 
institution  than  that  a  high-income  student  will.    These  general  impressions 
with  respect  to  choice  of  institutional  type  are  also  reflected  in  Table  II, 
which  shows  the  distribution  of  students  by  incomfe^^and  institutional  type  and 
includes  only  those  members  of  the  survey  who  are  currently  (spring  1976),  or 
at  some  time  after  high  school  graduation,  engaged  in  some  form  of  postsecondary 
study. 

Data  in  Table  III  indicate  that  it  is  somewhat  more  probable  that  a 
low  income  student  will  fail  to  complete  a  postsecondary  program  than 
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Family  Income 

$0  -  2,999 
$3,000  -  5,999 
$6,000  -^8,999 
$9,000  -  11,999 
$12,000  -  14,999 
$15,000  -  19,999 
$20,000  -  29,999 
$30,000  or  More 
Income  Unknown 


Table  II 

Distribution  of  1974  High  School  Graduates  Currently  or  Ever  Engaged 
in  Postsecondary  Study  Activities  in  Spring  1976  by  Institutional 

Type  and  Family  Income 


Percent 
Four-Year  Inst. 


Institutional  Type 
Percent  Percent 
Two-Year  Inst.        Voc./Tech.  or  Other  1/ 


Percent 
Total 


Current 

Ever 

Current 

F  vpr 

V  U 1  1  CI  1  L 

P  w  o 

uurren L 

Ever 

58.5 

43.3 

24.6 

27.8 

16  9 

CO  •  7 

1  nn 

1  nn 

1  UU 

50.4 

40.9 

37,6 

.  36.4 

11.3 

77  7 

1  nn 

1  UU 

1  nn 

1  UU 

OD  .  0 

49  Q 
*\c .  O 

Jb.o 

36. 5 

8.7 

20.7 

100 

100 

53.2 

43.9 

37.7 

40.4 

9.1 

15.7 

100 

100 

46.4 

40.4 

41.5 

41.7 

12.1 

17.9 

100  . 

100 

59.5 

51.5 

33.0 

35.2 

7.6 

13.3 

100 

100 

63.6 

56.5 

31.0 

-  33.6 

5.5 

9.9 

100 

•  100 

72.4 

66.0 

22.3 

25.9 

5.3 

8.2 

100 

100 

54.5 

46.6 

36.5 

37.4 

9.0 

16.0 

100 

100 

o 


Total 


58.8 


50.3 


33.0 


35.2 


8.2 


14.5 


100 


100 


Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Study  B:    Impact  of 
Student  Aid  and  Labor  Market  Conditions  on  Access  to  Postsecondary  Education.  Institute  for  Demographic 
and  Economic  Studies,  Inc.,  funded  by  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  Contract  #300-75-0382. 

1/   Other  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  schooling  programs.  lUJ 
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Table  III 

Dropout  Rates  V  of  1974  High  School  Graduates  from  First 
Postsecondary  Program  Attended  as  of  Spring  1976  by  Institutional 

Type  and  Family  Income 

Institutional  Type 


Four-Year  Inst. 

Two- Year  Inst. 

Voc./Tech. 
and  Other  2/ 

Total 

Family  Income 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

$0  -  5,999 

10.6 

*• 

23.2 

19.2 

16.6 

$6,000  -  11 ,999 

7.8 

18.6 

18.3 

'  13.8 

$12,000  -  14,999 

9.4 

16.4 

8.  5 

IZ.Z 

$15,000  -  19,999 

9.5 

20.1 

13.0 

13.7 

$20,000  -  29,999 

18.0 

16.0 

11 .6 

$30,000  or  More 

16.9 

7.0 

9.3 

Income  Unknown 

16.3 

16.7 

13.0 

Total 

/  8.1 

18.4 

14.5 

12.5 

Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Study  B: 

Impact  of  Student  Aid  and  Labor  Market  Conditions  on  Access  to  Postsecondary  Education.  Institute 
for  Demographic  and  Economic  Studies,  Inc.,  funded  by  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation, 
Contract  #300-75-0382. 

\j   A  dropout  is  defined  as  a  person  who  left  before  completing  a  program  and  was  not  a-ttending  , 
any  program  at  the  time  surveyed. 

2/   Other  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  schooling  programs. 
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'^_.,win  a  student  from  the  highest  income  class.    A  student  from  the 
lowest  family  income  class  has  in  general  almost  an  80  percent  greater 
chance  of  dropping  out  than  a  student  from  the  highest  income  class.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  tendency  is  pronounced  only  in  the  extremes  of 
family  income.    Thus,  not  only  do  participation  rates  vary  by  income  rather 
dramatically  initially,  the  variation  has  some  tendency  to  increase  over  time. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  dropout  rate  data  in  Table  III, 
however,  is  the  variation  in  retention  by  institutional  type.    Students  entering 
4-year  institutions  face  a  much  lower  probability  of  dropping  out  than  do 
students  entering  all  other  institutional  types.    This  is  true  for  all  income 
classes.    Thus,  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  relatively 
higher  dropout  rates  of  low-income  students  is  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
somewhat  greater  tendency  to  attend  2-year  and  vocational/technical 
institutions  as  noted  in  Table  II. 
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(2)    Net  Price 

.    Equality  of  educational  opportunity  may  also  be  viewed  in  terms  of  "net 
price/*  defined  as  college  cost  minus  the  sum  of  family  contribution  and  grant 
aid.    By  this  measure  equality  of  opportunity  exists  when  net  price  does  not 
vary  significantly  by  parental  income  for  students  attending  schools  of  a 
given  cost.    If  this  condition  obtains  for  all  income  levels  and  at  each  cost 
level,  it  indicates  complete  financial  equality  of  opportunity  to  the  extent 
that  this  measure  represents  one's  concept  of  equal  opportunity.  Financial 
equality  of  opportunity  will  be  partial  if  the  condition  holds  only  for  some 
income  and/or  cost  levels. 

In  a  world  of  no  student  assistance,  an  important  source  of  differences  in 
net  price  by  income  level  (given  college  costs)  is  the  tendency  for  family  , 
contribution  to  increase  with  family  income.    By  distributing  grant  aid  so  that 
it  varies  inversely  with  family  income,  student  assistance  programs  can  equalize 
student  resources  available  to  overcome  the  principal  financial  barrier  to 
access  to  postsecondary  education.    Office  of  Education  need-based  grant  programs 
are  explicitly  designed  to  do  this.    As  measured  here,  however,  net  price  does 
not  reflect  the  impact  of  public  policy  alone  but  the  interaction  of  public  policy 
and  private  parental  decisions  about  how  much  they  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  their  children. 

If  the  condition  of  equal  net  price  by  family  income  level  holds  for  all 
college-cost  levels,  not  only  will  equality  of  access  be  achieved  but  (subject 
to  the  same  reservations)  equality  of  choice  as  well.    In  this  situation 
students  choosing  higher  cost  colleges  will  face  higher  net  prices— but  net 
prices  which  will  not  differ  significantly  from  the  net  prices  faced  by  students 
of  higher  or  lower  family  income.    Within  the  constraint  of  limited  resources 
Office  of  Education  grant  programs  are  also  structured  to  achieve  this  end. 
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(3)    Empirical  Analysis  of  Net  Price 

Data  for  first-time,  full-time  students  are  available  to  determine  the 
degree  to  whi<:h  differences  in  financial  barriers  to  educational  accfess  and 
choice  have  been  removed.    Unfortunately  data  are  not  readily  availably to 
determine  if  differences  in  net  price  affect  participation  rates,  although  a 
currently  funded  study  is  attempting  to  determine  how  many  students  do  not 
attend  college  because  of  price.    The  analysis  below  focuses  on  equalization 
of  opportunity  for  students  currently  enrolled. 

Preliminary  data  from  Phase  II  of  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  gathered  in  fall  1977,  show  a  remarkable  consistency 
across  income  classes  in  the  actual  loan/work  burdens  (net  prices)  paid  by 
first-time,  full-time  postsecondary  students  for  all  institutional  cost  levels 
(see  Table  IV),  if  student  estimates  of  actual  family  contribution  are  used. 
This  is  an  interesting  finding  given  the  availability  of  aid  and  the  diversity  ]/ 
of  distribution  methods  used  for  these  programs.    For  example,  while  all  Office 
of  Education  grant  programs  are  need-based,  other  Federal  programs  such  as 
Veterans  Educational  Benefits,  as  well  as  many  If  not  most  of  State  and 
institutional  programs,  provide  grant  aid  on  bases  other  than  need  alone. 

The  consistency  of  net  prfce  is  especially  apparent  up  to  an  annual  family 

income  of  $30,000.    (Virtually  all  Office  of  Education-sponsored  grant  aid  is 

targeted  on  students  with  family  incomes  below  $20,000.)    For  any  cost  interval, 

mean  net  price  by  income  level  at  most  differs  by  $200  and  in  all  other  cost 

intervals  the  difference  is  substantially  less.    While  the  absolute  differences 

are  quite  small,  there  is  nonetheless  a  distinct  tendency  in  all  but  the  highest 

cost  category  for  the  lowest  income  students  ($0-5,999)  to  face  lower  net  prices 

than  do  students  in  the  family  income  brackets  of  $6,000-12,499  and  $12,500-19,999. 

TJ   See  studies  cited  in  program  description  sheets  for  student  aid  programs  that 
^  follow  this  section. 
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UjaUlrtUflONAL   SlMlliUcS  fOH   TOTAL  LUAH«/iO»<K  dUKUtN 
rtY  KAKthlAL   P.C'^^t:   A  i(>  CULLkSE   TUITION  LEVtLS 
oAltV^A^O*^   1977  CiHH  FuLL«ri><£  FHtSMHAN  OAfA 


TUITION 


STATISTIC 


PAHi'ilAi  IWCUSE  LtVEL 


$20UUU»299«^9 


S300UO  OK  mukE 


$0*499 


PZEhO 

p  So 
P  7S 
H£Af^ 


4«X 

4370  ' 


574 
(oil/ 


11% 

>640 
^460 


mo 


412U 
4560 

4abo 


ISO0»999 


P2ERU 
P  25 
P  So 
P  75 


32» 

$0 
4330 
4tt40 
4560 


^51 

44SU 
4960 
4650 


21X 
460 
4530 
41160 
4760 


27X 
40 
4420 
41000 
46d0 


aix 

40 
4170 
4690 
4460 


41000*1999 


42000  OR  MORE 


P  ^S 
P  So 
P  75 


p  ^s 

p  Su 
P  /s 


2VX 
40 
4430 
4950 
4660 

19X 
I  WO 
4650 
4l620 
4100U 


25X 
SO 
SSI  J 
4l0iO 
S730 


ISX 
4330 
495-1 
41730 
41090 


23X 
440 
458U 
41240 
4600 


$320 
4960 
41760 
41120 


29X 
^0 
»400 
41090 
4740 


22X 
470 
4740 
41640 
4990 


44X 
40 
4130 
W20 
4090 


46X 

40 
StOO 
$760 
4520 


P  25 
P  SO 
P  75 
MEAN 


»   T^tOY•fIFTr1  PtNCtNlRE  OF   IhE  U I 6T 1  bUT  10*^ 
s  Fjflitfn  P£«Cb?»TItt  uF  Th£  DlSTr^  Im-i  I  IOn 
3   JtVEf^l  Y*FIF|H  PEi^CEnHLE  UF   TmE  OAbTHlbUTlON 
9  AvtKAG^  Ok  t^tku  OF  THt  UISTRIbUT  iUN 


*t«ttPKEPAKEO  bY   iHt  POSf^ttJN»iA»^Y  K»^i<bKAMS  ulvISIu^        TmE  office  OF  EvaLUATIOm  AND  i>I33tHHATI0ri^  030E< 
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The  tendency  for  net  price  to  rise  with  income  over  the  five  lowest  income  ranges 
may  be  in  part  and  perhaps  entirely  a  result  of  the  fact  that  within  an  institu- 
tional cost  range  total  costs  tend  to  rise  with  income.    That  higher  income 
students  tend  to  attend  higher  cost  schools  is  borne  out  by  enrollment  data  in 
Tables  V  and  VI.    In  particular,  notice  in  Table  VI  that  47.9  percent  of  the 
$0-6,000  income  category  attend  two-year  public  institutions  while  only  37.2  percent 
of  the  $20,000-29,999  income  group  attends  these  institutions.    Thus,  the  rise  in 
net  price  with  income  within  the  $0-20,000  institutional  cost  range  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real . 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  the  small  differences  in  loan/work 
burdens  across  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  students  of  differing  family  incomes 
are  the  large  percentages  of  students  whose  net  prices  are  zero.  Forty-eight 
percent  of  students  in  the  lowest  cost  and  income  categories  neither  have  to 
work  nor  borrow  to  cover  any  part  of  their  total  education  expenses,    ^en  taking 
all  cost  levels  into  account  even  higher  percentages  of  the  highest  income  group 
($30,000  or  more)  face  zero  net  prices.    The  lowest  income  students,  however,  fare 
significantly  better  than  middle  income  students  in  this  respect.    This  relation- 
ship is  apparent  at  all  cost  levels.    The  tendency  for  low  income  students  to 
have  a  greater  probability  of  facing  a  zero  net  price  may  also  be  related  to 
their  greater  likelihood  of  attending  lower  cost  schools  within  a  given  tuition 
range. 
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T4ble  V 

EnrollaeatJ  ^  Fir«t-Tiae,  Full-Tioe  Students  by  P*rent*l 
Incooe  And  Int titutiotul  Cost 
Fall  1977  V 


IttJtitutional 


Costs 


Parental 

Incoae 


Less  than  $500 


$500  \  $999 


$1000  -  $1999 


$2000  -  $3999 


$^000  or  oore 


All  Costs 


Z 

Hoaber 

Z 

Z 

Huabe\ 

Z 

Nusber 

Z 

Z 

Nuaber 

Z 

Z 

Huabar 

Z 

Z 

Aaount 

Z 

le»a  than  $6»000 

6.4 

31.4^7 

(28.4) 

22.3 

108.965 

U2I.9) 

27.7 

135.151 

(20.4) 

28.6 

139.628 

(16.6) 

14.8 

72,354 

(16.8) 

100 

487,585 

(19.2) 

$  6.000  -  $12,499 

4.3 

19.711 

(17.8) 

22.6 

102.579 

(20.6) 

30.2 

137,261 

(20.7) 

31.3 

142.502 

(16.9) 

11.6 

52.611 

(12.2) 

100 

454,664 

(17.9) 

$12,500  -  $19,999 

3.9 

24.055 

(21.7) 

21.9 

135.913 

(27.3) 

28.4 

176,216 

(26.6) 

33.6 

208,478 

(24.8) 

12.3 

76,272 

(17.7) 

100 

620,934 

(24.4) 

$20,000  -  $29,999 

3.6 

19.438 

(17.5) 

18.0 

96.080 

(19.3) 

25.8 

137.246 

(20.7) 

36.3 

193,543 

(23.0) 

16.2 

86.419 

(20.0) 

100 

532,726 

(20.9) 

$30,000  or  sore 

3.6 

16.128 

(14.6) 

12.3 

55.171 

(11. 0) 

17.1 

76;317 

(11.5) 

35.0 

156.465 

(18.6) 

32.0 

142,931 

(33.2) 

100 

447,012 

(17.6) 

All  Incooes 

4.4 

110.819 

(100.0) 

19.6 

498.708 

(100.0) 

26.0 

622.191 

(100.0) 

33.0 

840,616 

(100.0) 

16.9 

430,587 

(100.0) 

100 

2.542,921 

(100.0) 

VP 


Notes:     (1)  First  percent  is  row  percent  and  second  percent  in  parentheses  is  colusn  percent. 
(2)  Nuaber  values  co  not  include  290.640  mssinj  or  invalid  data  cases. 

Source:  Secondary  analyses  of  the  Cooperative  Institutional  "Research  Prograa*s  1977  Freshaan  Survey 
(Hither  Education  Research  Institute.  Los  Angeles.  CAliforaia)  data  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  Evaluation  and  Disseainacion/Postsecondary  Prograas  Division. 
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Table  VI 

Bnrollaenti  of  Plric-Tlnc,  Full-Tine,  ScudenCi  by 
Parenul  Incone,  Inetlcuclonel  Type/Control,  and  Sace 


Parental  hico«e 
and  Hace 


Public 


Inicitucional  Type  and  Concrol 


PjrivaCe 


Total 


Four- Year 


Aiiount 

X 

Azaount 

X 

$0-6,000 

White 

59,584 

14.5 

72,912 

17.8 

Black 

7,548 

6.4 

44,365 

37.8 

Other 

5,937 

6.7 

16,000 

17.9 

All  Students 

73,039 

11.8 

133,277 

21.6 

$6,000-12,499 

White 

49.481 

13.4 

70,185 

19.0 

Black 

6,877 

10.1 

26,907 

39.4 

Other 

4,381 

7.6 

11,193 

19.2 

All  Students 

60,739 

12.3 

10a,185 

21,9 

Tvo-Year 
Anount  X 


University 
Aaount  X 


Pour-Tear 
Anount 


Tvo-Year 
Amount 


194,029 
46,807 
55,146 

295,982 


47.2  13,185 

39.9  1,347 

61.9  2,354 

47.9  16,886 


3.2 
1.2 
2.6 
2.7 


56,761 
13,371 
7,442 
77,574 


13.8 
11.4 
8.4 

12.6 


14,410 
3,970 
2,158 

20,538 


3.5 
3.4 
2.4 
3,3 


176,828 
20,693 

34,057 
231,578 


White 
Black 

Other 

All  Students 


103,218 
4,366 
4,613 

112,197 


17.4 
13.3 
10.2 
16,7 


121.900 
12,233 
9,256 
143,389 


20.5 
37.3 
20.5 
21.3 


253,995 

7,759 
23,478 
285,232 


42.7 
23.7 
51.9 
42.4 


15,457 

2.6 

81,485 

13.7 

18,185 

3.1 

1,253 

3.8 

5,988 

18.3 

1,162 

3.6 

2,036 

4.5 

5,292 

11.7 

569 

1.3 

18,746 

2.8 

92,765 

13.8 

19,916 

3.0 

Amount 


410,881  100 

117,408  100 

89,037  100 

617,326  100 


47.9 

7,755 

2.1 

50,972 

13.8 

13,852 

3.8 

369,073 

100 

30.0 

1,553 

2.3 

10,008 

14.7 

2,237 

3.3 

68,275 

100 

59.1 
46.8 

1,737 
11,045 

3.0 

2.2 

5,530 
66,510 

9.6 
13.4 

873 
16,962 

1.5 
3.4 

57,671 
495,019 

100 
100 

00 


594,240  100 

32,761  100 

45,244  100 

672,245  100 


$20,001-30,000 

White 

Black 

Other 

All  Students 


115,810 
2,519 
4,251 

122,580 


22.0 
15.4 
15.3 
21,5 


110,986 
6,004 
5,490 

122,480 


21.1 
36.8 
19.8 
21.5 


196,307 
3,273 
12,560 
212,140 


$30,001  or  More 

White  111,280  24.9 

Black  1,334  13.7 

Other  3,537  16.4 

All  Students  116,151  24.3 

All  Income  and  484,736  17.1 
All  Races 


74,661 
3,323 
3,023 

81,007 


16.7 
34.2 
14.0 
17.0 


588,338  20.8 


130,074 
1,953 
8,841 

140,868 

1,165,800 


37.3 

18,661 

3.5 

72,704 

13.8 

12,546 

2.4 

20.1 

749 

4.6 

3,436 

21.1 

334 

2.1 

45.2 

1,799 

6.5 

3,406 

12.3 

262 

6.1 

37.2 

21,209 

3.7 

79,546 

13.9 

13,142 

2.3 

29.1 

34,726 

7.8 

85,460 

19.1 

10,397 

2.3 

20.1 

6  78 

7.0 

2»240 

23.1 

181 

1.9 

41.0 

2^84 

10.1 

3,708 

17.2 

274 

1.3 

29.5 

37,588 

7.9 

91,408 

19.1 

10,852 

2.3 

41.1 

105,474 

3.7 

407,803 

14.4 

81,410 

2.9 

527,014  100 

32,761  100 

27,768  100 

571,097  100 


446,598 
9,709 
21,567 
477,874 


100 
100 
100 
100 


2»933,561  100 
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While  net  prices  appear  to  be  more  or  less  equalized,  given  equal 
institutional  costs,  for  students  from  families  in  the  less-than-$30,000  income 
group  there  are  still  substantial  differences  between  the  lower  (less-than- 
$20,000)  and  the  highest  ($30,000-or-greater)  income  group  except  at  low  tuition 
schools.    The  percentage  decline  in  net  price  between  the  $12,500-19,999  family 
income  group  and  the  greater-than-$30,000  income  class  ranges  fromJS  percent 
within  the  $500-999  institutional  cost  category  to  90  percent  in  the  next  to  highest 
institutional,  cost  classification.    These  large  declines  in  the  net  price  with 
income  over  the  greater-'than-$12,500  income  range  are  principally  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  this  income  group  is  virtually  untouched  by  need-based  grant  aid  so 
that  the  large  increases  in  family  resources  with  income  are  not  offset  by  grant 
aid  for  the  lower  part  of  the  income  range.  !_/ 

Another  important  difference  which  stands  out  when  comparing  the 
highest  income  group  with  the  others  is  that  from  the  student's  viewpoint, 
college  choice  can  be  made  on  almost  a  wholly  nonfinancial  basis  by  students 
with  family  incomes  of  more  than  $30,000.    Mean  net  price  for  this  income  group 
ranges  from  $450  in  the  $1-499  tuition  category  to  $520  (a  15  percent  increase)  in 
the  $2,000-or-more  category.    This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  other 
income  categories  where  the  percentage  increase  from  the  $1-499  tuition 
category. to  the  $2 ,000-or^more  cost  category  ranges  from  106  to  170  percent 
and  in  absolute  amounts  from  $510  to  $660.  . 

Even  though  substantial  differences  persist  between  net  prices  at 

higher  and  lower  family  income  levels  and  among  higher  and  lower  cost 

1/  The  above  results  on  the  consistency  of  net  price  (given  college  cost)  for 
the  lower  and  middle  income  ranges  is  consistent  with  data  from, the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  class  of  1972,  published  in  the  FY  1975 
V      Annual  Evaluatiort  Report  of  OPBE.    These  data  are  also  consistent  with 
O  ^  preliminary  results  from  a  1976  follow-up  of  ,1973  high  school  juniors. 
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institutions,  it  is  nonetheless  apparent  from  these  data  that  Office  of 
Education  grant  aid  programs  available  in  FY  1976  have  been  quite  successful 
in  equalizing  net  price  to  students  currently  enrolled  in  schools  of  similar 
cost  up  to  an  income  level  of  $30,000.    In  the  absence  of  the  two  largest 
Office  of  Education  grant  programs  (BEOG  and  SEOG)  and  assuming  all  other 
sources  of  nonreturnable  grant  aid  remain  unchanged  in  amount  and  distribution, 
net  price  would  vary  substantially  by  income,  as  indicated  in  Table  VII. 
A  decline  in  net  price  with  income  occurs  without  exception  within  all 
cost  levels  and  by  very  large  relative  and  absolute  amounts.    Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  Office  of  Education  grant  programs  have  made  a  major  contribution 
toward  equalizing  financial  barriers  to  accessing  and  choosing  among  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education. 

The  data  in  Table  IV  showing  the  consistency  of  net  price  across  income 
categories  also  suggest  that  factors  other  than  financial  barriers  contribute  ' 
to  differences  in  participation  rates  among  income  classes.    Thus,  given  the 
aid  programs  available  in  FY  1978  to  most  first-time  lower  income  students,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  problem  of  accessing  postsecondary  education  may  not  be 
purely  financial;  in  fact,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  |ionfinancial  barriers 
may  be  more  important.    What  the  problem  is  (if,  indeed,  there  is  a  problem) 
remains  a  matter  of  debate. 
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TAbLtVII 

0I3TRI6UTIUNAL  3TAriSriC3  FOR  TOfAL  LUAf<-wiJr<K  tt  JKUt  >l  lilTnuuT  'ifM*  (IS  Stm. 
BY  PAKeUTAU   INCUHfc  AND  CULltGE   TUlTlUN  LEVLLS 

BAStl)  UPON  1977  CIWP  FULL-TlMt  J-Kfc^MMAN  OATa  ^ 
PAH^NTAL  IhCOMt  LkvEU 

TUITION  STATISTIC      $0»5999  $t>000-l2a99  %l25ou-l^999  *2iiUO0-29999  >50000  0«  MOKE 


90«a99  P/ERO 
P  25 
P  50 
P  75 
MEAN 


13X 
Silo 

S7dO 
$920 


IdX 
$150 
S620 
$106U 
$750 


2bX 
>36U 

>5au 


'?93; 
>2<i3 
t520 


$500-999 


P2ER0 
P  25 
P  50 
P  75 
MEAN 


lOX 
$5bO 
$U70 
$ldOO 
$1210 


UX 
$290 
$530 
$1590 
$1000 


IbX 

$bbO 
$1570 
$abO 


.%abo 
>  I  jnO 
#720 


aux 

iO 
^190 
$720 
$460 


$1000*1999 


PZEKO 

2S 
P  50 
P  75 
>»EAH 


bX 
$730 
$1390 

$^lao 
$iabo 


12X 

$a3u 

$950 
$17d0 
$1170 


IbX 
$170 
$730 
$1510 
S9bO 


>aho 
A  l<fao 


iO 
$tbO 
$760 
$530 


$2000  OM  MORE 


pzero 

P  25 
50 
P  75 
MEAN 


7X 
$1090 
$1600 
$30<»0 
$1920 


6X 
$600 
$1590 
$27<<U 
$1660 


I3x 
$510 

$1260 

>2270 

)1  UilO 


20X 
^i'lo 

^650 
$11^0 


aax 
$u 

$130 
>610 
>5b0 


PikRO  8  PROPORTION  WITH  ZERO 

P  25    »  ThtNTY-FIFTM  PERCENTILE  Of  THE  DISTRIBUTION 

P  50     «  FIFTIETH  PERCENTILE  OF  Tri£  DISTRIBUTION 

P  75    »  SEVENTY-FIFTH  PERCkNflLt  UF   THE  OISTkIbUI lilN 

MEAN     s  AVERAGE  OK  MEAN  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION 

•  ••••PKEP^ARED  dY  ThE  POSTSECO^^DARY  PRuuNAMS  DIVISION  Oh   M^t  Of-FlCt  OF  tVALUATlUi  a.^ii  ui}iStr»J i>»a T IOn ,  U30t»»*»»« 
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In  summary  the  data  presented  above  exhibit  a  number  of  interesting 
characteristics  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  educational  opportunities 
and  how  students  respond  to  them.    The  financial  aspect  of  educational 
opportunity  is  expressed  above  in  terms  of  prices  faced  by  first- 
time  full-time  students  net  of  nonreturnable  aid  in  the  form  of  family 
contributions  and  grants.    Within  institutional  cost  ranges  these  "net  prices" 
are  more  or  less  equal  for  all  family  income  levels  through  $30,000  in  1977. 
Beyond  this  income  level  net  prices  fall  dramatically  as  family  contribution 
becomes  ever  more  dominant  in  the  net  price  calculation.    The  equalization  of 
net  price  which  occurs  with  the  presence  of  the  major  Office  of  Education 
grant  programs  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  which  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  these  programs.    If  Basic  and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
grants  are  left  out  of  the  calculation  and  other  aid  remains  unchanged  in 
amount  and  distribution,  net  price  falls  by  large  absolute  and  relative  amounts 
with  family  income  leaving  educational  opportunity  substantially  maldistributed. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  "principal  Office  of  Educat>on  grant  programs  have  an 
important  impact  on  equalizing  educational  opportunities  along  an  income 
dimension. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  educational  opportunity  in  net  price  terms  does 
not  vary  substantially  by  income  where  cost  is  considered,  for  a  huge  majority 
of  the  first-time  full-time  student  population  there  are  still  surprisingly  large 
differences  in  college-going  rates  along  a  family  income  dimension.    In  general 
Jow-income  students  are  much  less  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  postsecondary  educa- 
-tion  activity  than  are  their  higher  income  counterparts.    Most  of  this  general 
variation  appears  to  be  explained  by  the  strong  direct  association  of  4-year 

o  113 
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college-going  rates  with  income.    The  latter  also  apparently  contributes  to  an 
explanation  of  dropout  rates  whi^h  are  significantly  higher  for  lower  than  for 
higher  income  students.    Students  at  4-year  institutions  are  more  likely  to 
remain  in  school  than  are  students  at  2-year  and  vocational/technical  schools. 
The  systematic  variation  in  participation  and  persistence  rates  with  parental 
income  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  any  systematic  variation  in  net  price 
with  income. 
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Improving  Access,  Choice  and  Quality  Through  Support  of  Institutions 

The  Office  of  Education  also  administers  programs  that  grant  funds 
directly  to  the  institution.    Programs  such  as  these  allow  the  institution 
to  maintain  and  improve, the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  educational  services 
it  provides  its  students  without  passing  the  full  cost  of  these  services  on 
to  students.    Alternatively  these  programs,  like  the  student  aid  programs, 
also  help  the  institution  reduce  or  hold  constant,  in  a  period  of  rising  costs, 
the  net  price  to  students  by  reducing  the  net  cost  of  instruction. 

Federal  institutional  aid  programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education' make  up  less  than  7  percent  of  the  total  OE  higher 
education  budget  ($228  million  in. FY  1978  of  a  total  $3,478  billion),  ly 
HEA  Title  III,  the  Developing  Institutions  Program,  accounts  for  one-half 
of  this  total  ($120  million  in  FY  1978)^.    This  program  is  intended  to 
affect  both  the  short-  and  long-term  viability  of  participating  institutions 
both  by  promoting  detailed  institutional  program  planning,  curriculum 
^development,  faculty  development,  and  administrative  practices  and  by 
providing  resources  to  help  the  institution  finance  these  programs. 
Generally,  these  programs  have  focussed  upon  institutions  serving  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  which  is  consistent  with  the  larger 
goal  of  postsecondary  programs  of  enhancing  equal  educational  opportunity. 
Further,  if  an  institutional  subsidy,  such  as  HEA  Title  III,  has  the  effect 
of  allowing  an  institution  to  maintain  or  increase  the  quality  of  its 
services  while  holding  constant  or  reducing  the  net  price  students  pay 
in  the  form  of  tuition  and  fees,  then  the  impact  of  the  program  can  be 
measured  not  only  by  its  enhancement  of  institutional  viability,  but  in 
'  Excludes  funds  for  the  Special  Services  Program  for  Disadvantaged  Students. 
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tenns  of_ac^ss,  choice,  and  persistence.  In  this  regard,  the  two  proposed 
HEA  Title  III  program  funding  criteria  include  as  a  key  factor  the  relative 

t 

number  of  disadvantaged  students  the  institution  serves.    Thus,  the  program 
can  be  said  to  be  on  target  if  the  relative  number  of  disadvantaged  served 
in  developing  institutions  exceeds  those  in  the  student  population  as  a  whole 
in  an  cases.    Using  Basic  Grant  recipients  as  a  proxy  for  economically 
disadvantaged  students,  BEOG  recipients,  on  the  average,  make  up  28.5  percent  of 
the  student  body  in  HEA  Title  III  institutions  compared  with  17.9  percent  for  other 
2-  and  4-year* colleges  in  academic  year  1977-78. 

In  terms  of  program  effectiveness,  while  evidence  is  limited  as  to  the 

current  level  of  development  of  program  participants,  few  participating 

institutions  haVe  closed  since  the  inception  of  the  program.    Since  these 

institutions  serve  large"  numbers  of  low-income  students,  their  demise  would 

t 

reduce  the  number  of  postsecondary  education  institutions  available  for  those 
students  currently  enrolled  in  the  affected  institutions.    This  should  be 
qualified  in  that  these  students  may  find  other  opportunities  of  equal  or 
higher  quality.    However,  evidence  shows  that  proximity  to  public  and 
private  nonselective  colleges  influences  entrance  to  college.  Low-income 
students  tend  to  live  at  home  while  attending  college.  '  The  distance  from 
home  to  college  is  strongly  and  consistently  associated  with  parental  income 
ev^after  controlling  for  other  student  characteristics  such  as  parental 
education,  ability,  race,  etc.  2/ 

ITHighsr  Education  Research  InstHute,  The  Impact  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Programs  on  Student  Choice,  Draft  Final  Report,  iy78. ■ 

f 
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G.    EVALUATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

i. 

\ 


/ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATKK  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
Legislation 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended 'Sections  103  and  J26 

Funding  History       Year       Authorization  2/ 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1978  V 

Appropriation 


$  2,184 
2,523 
3,457 
4,138 
4,927 
4,182 
6,313 

V  4,371 
4,356 
4,590 
5,075 


,436,274 
,127,905 
,407 ,924 
,377  ,672 
,272,941 
,509,627 
,857,213 
,762,818 
,083,000 
,900,000 
,334,514 


$  1.123 
1,339 
1 ,500 
1,597 
1,810 
1,719 
•1 ,876 
1,900 
2,050 
2,285 
2,735 


,127,000 
,050,900 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 


Programs  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10,  as  amended  states: 

In  recognition  of  the  specific  educational  neecfe  of  children  of  low- 
income  families  and  the  Impact  that  concentratlins  of  1  ^-Income 
families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  %o  support 
adequate  educational  programs,  the  Congress  her^y  declares  lit  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  finaiiiial  assistance  (as 
set  forth  in  this  part)  to  local  educational  a^ies  serving  areas 
with  concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income  families  to  expand 
and  Improve  their  educational  programs  by  variois  means  (including 
preschool  programs)  which  contribute  parti cular:i2f  to  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprwed  children. 


1/    Extended  through  September  30,  1983  by  the  filUcation  Amendments  of 
1978  (P.L.  95-561). 

2/   The  total  authorization  and  appropriation  letels  are  reflected  in  these 
columns  (not  just  those  for  sections  103  anil  126).    In  the  subsequent 
Migrant,  N  or  D,  and  Handicapped  sections^Hy  their  respective  totals 
are  reported. 
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In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (P. L. 93-380)  the  Report  of  the  House  Coimlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor  stated  "that  local  educational  agencies 
should  give  priority  attention  In  operating  Title  I  programs  to 
the  basic  cognitive  skills  In  reading  and  mathematics  and  to  related 
support  activities  to  eliminate  physical,  emotional  or  soda!  problems 
that  Impede  the  ability  to  acquire  such  sk111s".]y 

Program  Operations 

.   The  Funds  Allocation  Process  2/ 

Conaress  appropriates  funds  annually  to  be  disbursed  by  U^E  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  (SEA's  and  LEA's).   Such  disbursenients 
are  to  be  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  low  Income  ctilldren 
residing  In  an  LEA.    Since  Income  Information  Is  seldom  available  fir 
an  LEA,  allocations  are  made  to  the  county  level.   The  formula  uses\wQ, 
different  kinds  of  Information  to  compute  the  amount  of  funds  to  which 
a  county  Is  entitled:  (1)  poverty;  plus,  (2)  a  State's  educational 
expenditure  or  effort.   The  poverty  factors  are: 

P  =  the  number  of  children,  aged  5-17,  from  poor  families  as 
defined  by  the  U.S.  Census  (Orshansky  Index)  3/. 

AFDC  =  two-thirds  of  the  children  from  poor  families  receiving  AFDC 
payments  which  are  above  the  poverty  line  (Included  so  as  to 
not  penalize  States  which  raise  families  above  the  poverty 
line  with  AFDC  payments). 


\l    See  pp.  20-21  of  House  Report  No,  93-805.   Both  House  and  Senate  discussions 
(see  Senate  Report  No.  93-763,  pp.  30-31)  relative  to  the  special  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  Vecognlzed  the  Importance  of  basic  skills  but  con- 
cluded that  State  and  local  educational  agencies  should  be  primarily 
responsible  for  determining  the  means  to  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  rather  than  that  such  determination  be  made  by 
Fede^ral  authorities. 

^    Jli;f;Jl°;i  T?!;i^''?  "^Srant.  Neglected  or  DellaoueRt  and  Handicapped 
jJOFtlons  of  Jitle  I  are  handled  In  a  somewhat  different  manner.  See 
their  respective  sections. 


3/  ^  This  Index  Is  based  on  the  cost  of  *-»1n1many  idequate  diet  and  on  the 
proportion  of  Income  that  a  low-Income  family  spends  on  food  relative 
to  non-food  Items.    It  provides  different  estimates  for  age  and  sex  of 
the  head  of  the  fam11y,f«he  number  of  children  and  adults,  and  according 
to  whether  or  not  the  family  lives  on  a  farm  and  can  be  expected  to 
produce  some  of  Its  own  food.   Allowances  are  not  made  for  the  cost  of 
living  In  different  areas. 
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NDF  =   the  number  of  children  1n  institutions  for  the  neglected  or 
delinquent,  or  In  publicly  supported  foster  homes. 

A  State's  average  per-pupil  expenditure  (SAPPE)  is  used  to  Indicate  its 
level  of  effort.    Forty  percent  of  this  amount  is  entered  into  the  formula  1/. 
A  county's  authorization  (A)  is  then  computed  as: 

A^P  +  AFDC  +  NDF)  X.4SAPPE 

Because  Title  I  appropriations  are  less  than  the  sum  of  all  county  authoriza- 
tions, each  county  is  allocated  a  pro-rated  share  of  its  authorization  (this 
is  called  ratable  reduction  and  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  program  was 
funded  at  its  authorized  level). 

One  of  the  functions  a  State  performs  is  to  determine  how  allocations  will 
be  made  from  the  county  to  the  LEA  when  their  boundaries  are  not  coterminous. 
Such  allocations  (called  subcounty  allocations)  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
/^oirdata  which  also  reflect  the  distribution  of  children  from  low- Income 
— /  families. 

Once  an  LEA  receives  its  Title  I  allocation  it  must  rank   its  schools  based  on 
the  estimated  concentration  of  children,  aged  5  to  17,  from  poverty  families  in 
each  school's  attendance  area  (i.e.  both  public  and  private  school  students  as  well 
as  dropouts  are  Included  in  the  count). 2/    In  making  this  determination  any  or  all 
of  a  number  of  poverty  related  measures  can  be  used  (e.g.,  Census  count,  AFDC, 
free  lunch,  housing,  health,  etc.)  if  approved  by  the  State.  Schools 
that  rank  above  the  districtwide  average  on  the  poverty  measure  are  deemed 
"Title  I  eligible  schools-" 

An  assessment  must  be  made  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  resid- 
ing 1n  the  attendance  areas  of  these  eligible  schools  (called  a  needs  assessment) 
and  an  LEA  may  provide  services  to  all  such  areas  or  may  focus  on  those  with  the 
^^^ighest  concentrations  of  poor  children.    The  gui-ding  rationale  is  that  the 

services  provided  must  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope  and  quality  to  give  reason- 
able promise  of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  such  children 
(called  "the  concentration  principle"). 

Once  these  "project  areas"  have  been  identified,  services  that  supplement 
the  regular  school  program  are  to  be  provided  to  the  most  needy  students, 
where  need  is  defined  in  terms  of  low  achievement  (i.e.,  instructional  services 


1/  For  purposes  of  this  formula,  a  State's  per-pupil  expenditure  is  never 
calculated  at  less  than  80%  of  the  National  APPE  or  more  than  120%  of 
NAPPE. 

2/   There  are  four  possible  variations  from  these  ranking  procedures.  They 

are  called:  no-wide  variance;  30  percent  rule;  previously  eligible  attendance 
areas;  and   eligibility  by  actual  enrollment. 

^  ■     .  126 
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alone--or  when  combined  with  support  serv1ces--can  be  provided  only  to  their 
lowest  achieving  students).    A  number  of  requirements  have  been  developed  to 
ensure  that  Title  I  funds  are  used  in  a  supplementary  manner.    In  addition;  the 
general  rule  is  that  each  district  and  each  school  that  receives  funds  is  required 
to  have  a  Parent  Advisory  Council  (PAC)  of  which  a  majority  of  members  must  be 
parents  of  project  children.    Also,  each  district  is  required  to  serve  needy 
private  school  students  who  reside  in  the  "project  area." 

Administration 

^    A  clear  delineation  of  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Title  I, 
exists  between  USOE  and  the  SEAs  and  in  turn  between  the  SEAs  and 
their  respective  LEAs.    The  nature  of  these  responsbi 1 ities  is  discussed 
in  the  following  par-agraphs. 

..    Federal  Responsibilities 

In  addition  to  its  funds  disbursement  responsibilities  USOE;  (1)  develops 
and  disseminates  regulations,  guidelines,  and  other  materials  related 
to  the  administration  of  Title  I;  (2)  provides  technical  assistance 
to  the  SEAs  and  periodically  monitors  their  practices;  (3)  compiles 
fiscal,  program  scope  and  evaluation  data;  (4)  evaluates  the  results  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program;  and  (5)  reports  annually  to  the  Congress  on  - 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program. 

..    State  Responsibilities 

SEAs  must  provide  assurances  to  USOE  that  their  program  will  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  regulations  and  are  required  by  law  to 
submit  annual  fiscal  and  evaluation  reports  to  USOE.    In  addition  to  their 
disbursement  and  reporting  responsibilities,  SEAs;  (1)  review  and  approve 
or  disapprove  the  project  proposed  by  each  LEA  in  its  annual  application 
to  the  SEAs;  (2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  LEAs;  and,  (3) 
periodically  monitor  their  practices. 

..    Local  Responsibilities 

As  noted  earlier,  LEAs  are  required;  (1)  to  identify  areas  and  children 
to  be  served  and  to  design  projects  that  apply  available  resources  to  meet 
Identified  needs;  and    (2)  tonmaintain  parent  involvement  and  serve  private  school 
students.    In  addition,  LEAs  are  required  to  submit  to  thtir  SEA  annually: 
V)  an  application  form  describing  the  nature  of  their  proposed  project, 
how  it  was  developed  and  the  number  of  students  to  be  served;  (2)  a  fiscal 
report  on  the  funds  expended  and  students  served;  and    (3)  an  evaluation 
report  indicating  how  participants  benefited  from  these  services. 
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Program  Scope 

About  9  million  children  are  classified  as  being  from  low  income  backgrounds 
for  purposes  of  Title  I  allocation.    The  formula  provides,  in  general, 
that  each  school  district  should  receive  for  each  child  counted  in  the 
formula,  40%  of  the  average  expense  of  educating  a  child  in  that  district's 
State.    Because  Title  I  is  not  fully  funded,  in  1977  districts  received  only 
16%  of  the  average  State  Expenditure,  rather  than  the  40%  designated  by  the 
statute  (NIE,  Funds  Allocation,  1977). 

Title  I  funds  represent  about  3  to  4%  of  the  total  national  expendi- 
ture for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education..    Currently  all  50  States,  th( 
District  of  Columbia,  all  outlying  territories  (e.g.,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rice,  and  to  th€ 
Northern  Marianas)  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  received  Title  I  funds. 
About  90%  of  all  public  school  districts  in  the  U.S.  (NIE,  1976  and  67%  of  al 
elementary  schools  receive  Title  I  funds  (ar-thr  •  ""E"  of  all  elementary  schools 
receive  other  Federal,  State, or  "local  compensatory  funds)  (Hoepfner,^et  al . , 
1977)".    Roughly  5  to  6  million  students  1/  or  about  7  to  9  percent  or  al_I_ 
elementary  and  secondary  students  are  provided  services  with  Title  I  funds. 
Hence,  with  respect  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  support  for_ 
compensatory  services  is  nearly  ubiquitous  with  Title  I  playing  the  major 
role  in  making  it  so  far  reaching. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Evidence  now  available  indicates  that  the  receipt  of  Title  I  funds  is  almost 
universal  at  the  school  district  level  and  exceptionally  widespread  at  the 
elementary  school  level.    A  remarkably  high  percentage  of  elementary  schools 
with  high  concentrations  of  poverty  students  receive  Title  I  funds  although 
many  schools  with  low  concentrations  of  such  students  do  too.    The  funds  are 
used  for  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  and  support  services;  however,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  funds  and  students  are  involved  in  basic  skills  instruction  in 
the  elementary  grades.   These  instructional  services  can  be  regarded  as 
moderately  well-focused  on  individual  children  who  can  be  judged  needy, 
primarily  in  terms  of  their  low  achievement  but  also  in  terms  of  their  low 
incom.e  backgrounds.    However,  there  are  many  students  not  now  being  served 
who  can  be  judged  needy  and  some  who  can  be  judged  not  needy  but  are  being 
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state  Performance  reports  yield  a  number  ne^r  5  million  while  a  recent  NIE 
survey  (NIE,  1976)  produced  a  number  near  6  million  for  all  students  in  grades 
K-8  receiving  compensatory  services  supported  either  by  Title  I  or  by  State 
funds.    Earlier  NCES  reports  also  yielded  estimates  nearer  6  million 
(CPIR,  1971-72). 
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served. ^  With  respect  to  reading,  the  evidence  suggests  that  in  elementary 
schools,  Title  I  has  been  wel  1 -targeted  on  children  who  read  poorly  and 
Title  I  is  probably  having  a  positive  impact.    Educationally  disadvantaged 
children  usually  lose  ground  to, their  rr^ore  advantaged  peers  as  they  progress 
through  school.    However,  poor  readers  who  received  extra  attention  because  of 
Title  I  and  similar  programs  tend  to  hold  their  relative  positions  between 
Fall  and  Spring  and  on  sorr.e  tests  they  gain  ground.    But,  the  extent  to  which 
such  gains  are  sustained  in  subsequent  years  for  the  same  students  is  not 
currently  known  but  is  bei^g  investigated.    In  general,  then,  the  reading 
results  illustrate  modest  success  but  with  much  work  sill  to  be  done.  Little 
useful  information  is  currently  available  on  student  achievement  in  other  areas. 
Many  of  the  non-instructioral  services  provided  are  desirable  ends  in  themselves 
(e.g.,  having  healthy,  weli-fed,  well-clothed  children)  for  which  Title  I  should 
receive  credit  for  providing  assistance  when  these  needs  cannot  be  met  from 
other  sources.    However,  little  is  known  about  how  children  benefit  from 
these  latter  services. 

AltfWjgh  the  main  evaluative  judgements  about  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I 
should  be  based  directly  upon  the  services  provided  to  participating  children, 
the  impact  of  the  program  should  also  be  considered  in  a  larger  sense.  As 
the  major  Federal  program  airred  a*t  improving  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children,  Title  I  has  been  instrumental  in  drawing  the  attention  of  educators 
and  the  public  to  the^plight  of  these  children.    Although  the  problems  of 
providing  an  adequate'' education  of  the  disadvantaged  have  not  yielded  to 
solution  as  swiftly  as  had  been  hoped,  that  very  fact  has  led  to  further  efforts. 
States  have  initiated  compensatory  programs,  school  districts  have  tightened  up 
their  programs,  parents  have  become  more  involved  in  their  children's  education, 
and  researchers  have  pursued  many  new  approaches  to  learning.    There  is  a  much 
greater  national  consciousness  about  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children 
than  there  was  15  years  ago^  and  Title  I  is  certainly  a  central  feature  of  this 
awareness.    These  remarks  are  expanded  upon  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

In  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  Congress  raised  three^  main  concerns 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  Title  I  allocation  procedures  and  requested 
specific  studies  to  be  conducted  about  these  concerns.    First,  reliance 
on  data  from  the  Decennial  Census  for  allocation  purposes  meant  that  it 
could  be  fourteen  years  out  of  date  (recognizing  that  the  income  data 
collected  is  for  the  preceding  year  and  allowing  three  years  to  get  the 
Census  data  properly  organized  for  these  purposes),  and  in  such  a  oeriod 
of  time  the  income  status  of  a  county  could  change  drastically.    As  a 
result,  county  and  district  allocations  could  be  quite  inequitable  with 
respect  to  the  real  distribution  of  poor  children.    Second,  the  allocation 
procedures  did  not  allow  for  the  fact  thSt  jt  costs  more  to  live  in  some 
areas  of  the  Nation  than  in  others  (e.g.,  North-South,  rural-urban,  etc.). 
Finally,  Congress  discussed  the  possibility  of  changing, the  basis  of  alloca- 
tions from  poverty  to  low  achievement  and  wondered  what  the  implications 
of  such  a  shift  might  be.    Results  now  available  on  these  concerns  are 
discussed  below. 
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How  Effective  are  the  Current  Allocation  Procedures 

...  In  Reaching  the  Intended  Counties,  Districts  and  Schools? 

Results  from  a  recently  completed  study  of  the  funds  allocation 
process  (NIE,  1977)  show  that:  (1)  as  the  number  of  fo"""la:el^gi''JJ 
children  in  a  county  increases,  the  average  Title  I  allocation  to  the 
county  rises  consistently  --  an  indication  that  the  formula  accomplishes 
the  intent  of  the  legislation;  (2)  district  allocations  reveal  patterns 
similar  to  those  observed  at  the  county  level.   These  patterns  are  not 
identical  to  those  observed  at  the  county  level  because  the  use  of  data 
in  ways  other  than  that  emphasized  by  the  Federal  formula  was  shown  to 
alter  the  county  level  allocation  patterns  (e.g.,  sole  reliance  on  AFDC 
data  as  compared  with  the  number  of  children  from  poverty  plus  two-thirds 
AFDC).    As  much  as  162  of  the  Title  I  funds  in  some  States  would  shift 
among  districts  if  the  Federal  statutory  formula  were  substituted  for 
current  state  sub-county  allocation  procedures.    However,  even  though  sub- 
county  allocation  pr-actices  are  near  universal,  involving  46  states,  data 
directly  comparable  to  that  used  in  the  Federal  formula  may  not  be  obtainab  e 
at  the  sub-county  level;  Title  I  funds  supplement  regular  district  expenditures 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  Federal  or  State  financial  assistance 
program  (NIE.  1977).    Two  earlier  studies  also  indicated  that  Title  I  allocation 
procedures  provided  additional  funds  t;o  school  districts  with  the  greatest 
financial  need  (Berk  and  Kirst,  1972;Tlohns,  et  al.,  1971). 

A  survey  of  100  Title  I  districts  showed  that  they  used  their  Title  I 
funds  to  provide  services  in  90%  of  their  Title  I  eligible  schools  NIE, 
1976).    A  recently  completed  survey  of  over  five  thousand  U.S.  public 
elementary  schools  showed  that  two-thirds  of  them  received  Title  {funds 
while  another  152  received  compensatory  funds  from  other  sources  I OPBE, 
1977;  Hoepfner,  et  al . ,  1977).    This  survey  also  showed  that:  (1)  90%  of 
the  schools  with  over  half  their  students  from  poverty  families  received 
Title  I  funds;  (2)  79%  of  the  schools  with  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of 
their  students  from  poverty  families  received  such  funds;  apdMS)  53%  of  the 
schools  with  one-fifth  or  fewer  of  their  students  from  poverty /ami  lies 
receive,  et  al.,  1977).    Such  results  indicate  that  in  terms  of  the 
receipt  of  funds  (the  actual  amounts  received  were  not  exami/ed)  Title  l 
funds  are  targeted  to  a  remarkable  extent  on  schools  with  high  concentrations 
of  poverty  students.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  wh^^  so  many  schools 
with  low  concentrations  of  poverty  students  receive  T  tle/^  ^1?^^^,,?  S"™^'' 
of  explanations  are  possible.    First,  for  those  school  districts  that  have 
poverty  children  fairly  evenly  spread  across  all  their  felementary  schools, 
each  school  would  receive  Title  I  funds,  under  the  no  w^de  variance  provision 
even  though  the  percent  of  that  school's   students  from  poverty  families 
was  fairly  small.    If  there  are  many  such  districts*  they  would  have  a 
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substantial  effect  on  these  totals  (only  37%  of  all  Title  I  districts 
engage  in  the  selection  of  target  areas,  hearings,  Part  16,  195-7).  A 
second  reason  may  be  that  out-of-date  income  information  (i.e.,  census 
data  collected  almost  six  years  earlier)  was  used  to  make  the  county-level 
allocations  although  the  district  may  now  have  fewer  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  poverty  students  to  be  served  than  in  earlier  years. 
Third,  the  current  concentrations  of  funds  per  pupil  may  be  of  a 
magnitude  that  enables  services  to  be  provided  in  schools  with  low 
concentrations  of  poverty  students  as  well  as  in  the  more  heavily  con- 
centrated schools.    Finally,  the  funds  allocation  study  (NIE,  1977) 
suggested  that  too  many  schools  were  receiving  Title  I  funds.  This 
was  due.  it  conjectured,  to  a  district  using  a  number  of  different  poverty 
measures  (e.g.  percent  of  students  in  free  lunch  program,  percent  of  students 
from  families  receiving  AFDC,  etc.)  and  qualifying  a  school  as  Title  I 
eligible  if  it  ranked  above  the  district-wide  average  on  any  one  of  them 
Since  these  different  measures  are  not  perfectly  related,  more  schools 
would  be  designated  as  Title  I  eligible  than  if  any  single  measure  or  a 
composite  of  all  of  them  were  used.    (It  should  be  noted  that  these 
conjectures    advanced  by  the  NIE  study  are  not  borne  out  in  State/local 
program  reviews  conducted  by  USOE's  Title  I  staff). 

...    In  Reaching  the  Intended  Students? 

Therejs  an  assumption  in  the  Title  I  legislation  (see  the  first 
page  of  this  report)  that  where  high  concentrations  of  poor  children  can 
be  found  there  too  can  be  found  a  high  incidence  of  children  with,  special 
educational  needs.    Results  from  a  recent  study  have  shown  that  dhildren 
from  low  income  backgrounds  are  much  more  likely  to  be  low  achievers  than 
are  children  from  more  affluent  backgrounds.    Further,  when  low  income 
children  are  concentrated  in  one  locale  the  sheer  fact  of  their  concentra- 
tion and  their  lower  achievement  on  an  individual  basis  gives  rise  to  a  high 
incidence  of  low  achievement    (OPBE,  1978a;  1978b;  Breglio,  et  al . ,  1978) 
Such  evidence  gives  firm  support  for  the  assumption  on  which  Title  I  is 
founded.    However,  this  does  not  mean  that  low  achievementis  found  only  where 
there  are  concentrations  of  low  income  children  for,  as  the  study  also  showed,  e 
moderate  incidence  of  low  achievement  can  be  found  jvhere  there  are  very  small 
concentractions  of  low  income  children  (OPBE,  1978b). 

The  individual  children  intended  to  be  served  by  Title  I  are  the  most 
educationally  needy  children  residing  in  those  attendance  areas  selected  for 
services  (called  project  areas).    This  same  study  cited  above  showed  that  in 
schools  receiving  Title  I  funds  services  were  moderately  well  focused  on 
individual  children  who  could  be  judged  needy,  primarily  in  terms  of  their 
ow  achievement  but  also  in  terms  of  their  low  income  backgrounds  (OPBE,  1978a, 
l9/tJ5J.    However,  there  were  many  students  who  could  be  judged  needy  that  were 
not  selected  for  services  and  some  who  could  be  judged  not  needy  who  were 
being  served.    It  was  suagested  that  the  focusing  of  services  on  needy  students 
could  be  improved  by:  (1)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  uniform,  current  data 
base  for  allocations  to  the  county  and  district  level  and  for  project  area 
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selection;  (2)  tightening  up  intradistrict  allocation  procedures  to  the  extent 
possible;  (3)  expanding  the  program  to  serve  greater  numbers  of  needy  students; 
and  (4)  tightening  up  intraschool  student  selection  procedures  to  the  extent 
possible. 

..   How  Would  the  Current  Allocations  Change 

...   With  More  Recent  Da^a? 

In  the  Education  Amendments  of  1374  (P.L.  93-380)  Congress  mandated  a 
study  to  update  the  count  of  children,  aged  5  to  17,  from  poverty  backgrounds 
and  to  ascertain  the  implications  of  this  more  recent  data  on  the  amount  of 
money  allocated  to  each  State.   The  results  of  this  study  (Miller,  1977) 
showed  that  between  1969  and, 1975   the  number  of  such  children  declined  from 
7.9  million  to  7.1  million.   However,  because  of  an  overall  decline  in  the 
birth  rate,  their  proportion  relative  to  all  children  of  that  age  group, 
remained  at  14.5  percent.   Changes  in  the  incidence  of  poverty  among  states 
did  occur.    In  the  southern  States  the  incidence  of  poverty  declined  or 
remained  the  same  (except  Florida)  while  it  increased  in  most  of  the  large 
industrial  states  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid-West.   As  a  consequence  of  using 
this  more  recent  income  information  to  make  allocations,  sixteen  States  would 
lose  one-fifth  or  more  of  their  current  allocation  while  eight  others  would 
gain  by  amounts  in  that  same  range.   With  the  advent  of  the  mid-Decennial 
census  in  1985,^  allocations  can  be  made  with  Income  information  that  will  be 
at  its  worst  only  seven  to  eight  years  out  of „ date  rather  than  the  current 
fourteen -year  figure. 

...   With  Allowance  for  Cost  of  Living? 

In  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  Congress  also  mandated  a  study 
to  find  ways  of  improving  the  accuracy  and  currency  of  the  present  measure 
of  poverty  used  in  the  formula  that  allocates  Title  I  funds.  Alternatives 
to  the  current  measure  of  poverty  were  considered.   Some  would  have  raised 
the  count  of  families  in  poverty  while  others  would  have  lowered  it.  However, 
the  implementation  problems  associated  with  any  change  in  the  current 
definition  would  have  been  so  great  that  no  changes  were  recommended  (DHEW, 
April  1976).    For  purposes  of  Title  I  allocations  other  factors  in  the 
formula  (State's  per  pupil  expenditure  rates,  size  of  AFDC  populations,  and 
"hold  harmless"  provisions)  as  well  as  the  recency  of  the  poverty  data  used 
also  figured  importantly  in  the  allocation  process  and  could  mute  any  dis- 
tributional changes  introduced  by  an  altered  definition  of  poverty.  Another 
study  examined  changes  in  the  count  of  families  in  poverty  introduced  by 
taking  into  consideration  their  recipt  of  other  kinds  of  income  (e.g., 
social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  AFDC,  food  stamps,  etc.).  It 
showed  that  the  numbers  counted  were  reduced  by  about  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  depending  upon  the  nature  and  number  of  "transfer  payments"  con- 
sidered (Congressional  Budget  Office,  1977). 
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...   With  a  Shift  to  Achievement  Criteria 


Among  the  many  studies  mandated  by  Congress  in  1974,  two  related 
specifically  to  the  provision  of  funds  and  services  based  on  achievement  . 
criteria.   The  first  study  examined  alternative  ways  for  distributing  funds 
on  the  basis  of  eduational  disadvantagement  while  the  second  study  described 
the  effects  of  demonstration  projects  in  13  school  districts,  some  of  which 
were  allowed  to  use  student  achievement  measures  to  identify  schools  and 
students  to  be/served  with  Title  I  funds.   The  first  study  concluded  that: 
(U  there  was  not  curi^ntly  an  adequate  source,  or  combination  of  sources, 
of  achievement  data  to  allocate  Title  I  funds  among  the  50  States  or  within 
all  States  to  their  school  districts;  (2)  a  national  testing  program  to 
provide  such  data  could  be  designed  and  put  into  effect  -  one  that  would  allow 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  each  school  district  in  the  country  would  cost  a 
minimum  of  53  million  dollars  over  a  three  ^^ear  period;  and,  (3)  a  change 
from  poverty  to  achievement  eligibility  criteria  would  probably  have  a 
significant  effect  on  Title  I  funding  for  many  States  but  would  not  affect 

.  ^^^^  received  by  each  of  the  four  Census  regions  ' 

(NIE,  Using  Achievement  Test  Scores  to  Allocate  Title  I  Funds,  1977). 

In  the  second  study  most  of  the  demonstration  districts  changed  from 
the  use  of  poverty  measures  to  the  use  of  achievement  measures  to  identify 
their  Title  I  eligible  schools.   As  a  result  of  such  changes  the  districts: 
y;  served  Substantially  more  schools  and  students;  (2)  served  proportionately 
fewer  poor  and  minority  students  even  though  the  absolute  numbers  of  such 
students  served  were  greater  because  of  the  greater  number  served  overall- 
(3)  reduced  the  amount  of  compensatory  services  they  provided  to  each  child 
even  though  they  retained  the  same  teaching  staff  and  size  of  their 
instructional  groups;  and,  (4)  although  the  reduction  in  instructional  time 
experienced  by  each  compensatory  student  was  small  relative  to  the  larger 
numbers  of  students  served,  this  reduction  was  kept  small  by  the  use  of  other 
funds  available  to  the  districts  -  funds  which  would  likely  not  be  available 
in  the  future  with  the  result  that  the  reduction  in  intensity  of  services 
might  even  be  greater  in  later  years  (NIE,  Demonstration  Studies,  1977). 

.    Who  are  the  Recipients  of  Title  I  Supported  Services?  . 

Title  I  se^ces  are  concentrated  most  heavily  in  the  early  elementary 
grades.   Of  the  public  elementary  students  in  grades  1-6,  15^  are  selected 
to  receive  services  from  Title  I  while  another  m  are  selected  to  receive 
compensatory  services  supported  by  other  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  of, 
funds  (OPBE,  1978).    In  those  districts  that  receive  Title  I  funds  (viz. 
those  that  have  both  elementary  and  secondary  grades),  20%  of  their  students 
in  kindergarten  throuah  the  eighth  grade  receive  instructional  services 
supported  by  Title  I  (NIE,  Compensatory  Education  Services,  1977).    In  con- 
trast, less  than  IX  of  the  secondary  school  students  in  these  districts 
receive, Title  I  services.   Only  43%  of  the  Title  I  districts  that  contain 
private  school  students  provide  Title  I  services  to  them  -  as  a  result, 
only  about  4%  of  the  private  school  students  receive  Title  I  services  (NIE. 
Compensatory  Education  Services,  1977). 
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Many  students  who  can  be  judged  in  nedd  of  compensatory  services  remain 
unserved  while  some  students  who  can  be  judged  less  needy  receive  services. 
For  example  one  half  or  more  of  all  the  low  achieving  public  elementary  school 
students  in  grades  1-6  do  not  receive  any  form  of  coftipensatory  assistance  and 
this  tends  to  be  so  whether  they  are  from  low  .income  backgrounds  or  not.l/ 
In  contrast,  at  these  same  grade  levels,  from  8  to  16  percent  of  the  3  million 
students  who  are  selected  for  Title  I  services  can  be  judged  less  needy  (viz. 
are  non-low  achieving  students  although  many  of  them  are  from  low  income 
backgrounds)  (OPBE,  1978).    Other  results  have  shown  that  one-third  of  the 
students  considered  needy  by  district  criteria  were  not  served  (NIE,  Compen- 
satory Education  Services,  1977). 

Students  who  are  selected  for  Title  I  services  are  predominantly  low 
achievers.   Eighty-four  percent  of  such  students  are  below  the  50th  percentile 
In  their  achievement  status  (OPBE,  1977).    For  compensatory  reading,  students 
who  receive  services  rank  at  about  the  20th  percentile  on  the  average  on  national 
reading  test  norms  at  grades  2,  4  and  6  (OPBE,  1976).    This  can  be  contrasted 
with  a  24th  percentile  ranking  for  students  in  State  and  locally  funded  com- 
pensatory projects.    Non-recipient  students  in  Title  I  schools  rank  at  about 
the  46th  percentile  on  the  average  on  these  same  norms  while  similar  students 
In  schools  with  State  and  locally  funded  compensatory  projects  rank  at  about 
the  53rd  percentile.     Hence,  Title  I  provides  services  to  the  poorest  readers 
when  compared  either  with  other  students  in  the  same  schools  or  with  students 
in  state  and  locally  funded  projects/schools. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  students  selected  for  Title  I  services  are  from 
poverty  or  near  poverty  backgrounds  (viz.  are  below  200%  of  the  current 
poverty  index)  (OPBE,  1977).  (This  does  not  mean  that  most  poor  or  near  poor 
students  are  selected  for  services;  rather  that  of  those  selected  for 
services,  most  are  poor  or  near  poor).   About  54%  to  60%  of  the  Title  J 
recipients  are  white  (NIE,  1976;  OPBE,  1976);  another  35%  are  black  with 
the  remainder  being  predominantly  Spanish-surnamed  (NIE,  1976).  Propor- 
tionately more  boys  than  girls  and  slightly  more  students  from  non-English 
speaking  than  from  English  speaking  homes  are  selected  for  Title  I  services 
(Breglio.  et  al. ,  1978). 

.   What  Services  Do  Title  I  Funds  Provide?  2/ 

Information  from  a  recent  NIE  supported  National  survey  of  100  school 

districts  indicated  that  the  mtional  average  Title  I  per  pupil  expenditure 

was  $347  for  the  1975-76  scholal  year  (NIE,  1976)  with  poor  districts  spending 

less  per  participant  than  weal-tMer  districts.    [Such  results  are  due  to  the 

1/  These  figures  pertains  to  all  such  students  not  merely  those  residing  in 
Title  I  recipient  school  districts  or  in  Title  I  eligible  attendance  areas. 

'Si 

2/   In  Section  437  of  the  General  Educeitlon  Provisions  Act  as  amended  by  Sec. 
512  of  P.L.  93-380,  Congress  directed  USOE  to  collect  from  each  State, 
annually,  information  on  each  federally  funded.  State-run  program  (of 
which  Title  I  Is  one)  pertaining  to  how  the  funds  were  used  and  aggregate 
data  on  the  numbers  of  recipients.    Some  preliminary  information  has  now 
become  available     (Uses  of  State  Administered  Federal  Education  Funds, 
OHEW/OPBE,  1978)  and  will  become  more  complete  and  precise  in  subsequent 
annual  reports. 
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proportionately  greater  numbers  of  their  students-  that  poor  districts 
serve] . 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  Title  I  per  pupil  dollar  Is  used  to  provide 
instructional  services  with  the  poorer  districts  spending  a  smaller  propor- 
tion on  such  services  than  the  wealthier  ones  (NIE,  1976).   One  explanation 
for  these  latter  results  Is  that  the  wealthier  districts  already  provide  ; 
support  services  (e.g.,  medical,  dental,  counsel Ing,^  etc whereas  the 
poorer 'districts  don't  and  must  therefore  resort  to  tne  use  of  Title  I 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

Reading  and  language  arts  Instruction  Is  the  area  of  activity  most 
frequently  supported  In  virtually  all  district  Title  I  projects  (95%  of  the 
districts).   Other  high  Incidence  areas  of  support  are  mathematics  instruc- 
tion (45X)  and  preschool/kindergarten  readiness  activities  (38%). 

'     In  the  area  of  support  services  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  those 
.d.1rectly  supportive  of  instruction  and  those  that  are  more  indirect  in 
nature.    In  the  former  category  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  Title  I 
districts  used  some  of  the  funds  for  libraries  and/or  resource  centers  For 
the  latter  category,  the  most  frequently  cited  activities  are:  medical 
dental  (20%);  psychiatric  diagnostic  (19%);  transportation  (15%);  food  (14%); 
speech  and  hearing  therapy  (14%);  and  social  work  (12%).    Forty-one  percent 
pf  the  districts  do  not  provide  any  support  services.   But  among  those  that 
do  provide  such  services  slightly  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  provide 
these  services  in  two  or  more  areas. 

.    In  What  Ways  Do  Title  I  Students  Receive  Their  Services? 

A  typical  compensatory  education  student  spends  5  1/2  hours  per  week 
in  compensatory  instruction      an  amount  which  represents  one-fifth  to  on«- 
fourth  of  his/her  total  school  time  available  for  instruction.  The 
teacher  will  tend  not  to  be  from  a  minority  group  (77%  are  white),  will  have 
a  bachelors  degree  or  fetter  (97%  have  a  B.A.  plus  work  beyond)  and  will  be 
a  permanent  employee  of  the  school  system  or  will  be  on  a  renewable  con- 
tract (83%)  (NIE,  1976). 

About  50%  of  all  compensatory  students  receive  remedial  reading 
instruction.   This  figure  climbs  to  82%  if  language  arts  projects  with  a 
reading  component  are  also  Included.   Some  44%  oL compensatory  students 
receive  assistance  in  mathematics.   Since  these  areas  involve  such  substantial 
proportions  of  compensatory  students, some  discussion  will  be  devoted  to 
them  in  the  following  paragraphs  (NIE,  1976). 

..  Remedial  Reading 

Remedial  reading  is  most  frequently  offered  in  the  elementary  grades 
(1  through  6)  and  is  seldom  supported  bv  Title  I  after  grade  8  (fewer  than 
10%  of  the  districts  do  so).   About  85%  oCJihpe  students  receive  their 
Instruction  in  a  pullout  program  (viz. .they  leave  their  regular  classroom). 
They  tend  to  receive  this  instruction  from  some  combination  of  their 
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regular  classroom  teachers  (53X  of  such  students),  a  reading  specialist 
(75$),  and  a  teaching  aide  (almost  50%).  To  receive  such  Instruction  most 
siudents  did  not  miss  any  other  subjects  (43X)  or  missed  only  their  study 
inne  (16X).   The  remainder  iplssed  reading  and  language  arts  Instruction  ^ 
or  a  variety  of  other  subjects  (e.g.,  social  studies,  science,  ^rt,  etc.). 
Refoedlal  reading  instruction  comprises  from  12  to  almost  17  percent  of  ^ 
student's  time  available  for  Instruction  and  Is  typically  offered  tn  small  groups 
of  from  seven  to  twelve  students  Involving  what  would  appear  to  be  a  high 
degree  of  Individualization  of  Instruction  (NIE,  1976).   These  results 
suggest  that  compensatory  reading  Instruction  tends  to  be  given  with  a 
greater  Intensity  during  that  portion  of  the  day  /formally  allotted  to 
reading  Instruction  rather  than  being  offered  1n||dd1t1on  to  the  regular 
reading  Instruction  time. 

..  Compensatory  Mathematics  Instruction 

Compensatory  Instruction  In  mathematics  Is  also  focused  on  the  elementary 
grades  with  the  greatest  Incidence  occurring  In  grades  four  through  six. 
Sltghtly  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  receive  their  Instruction  In 
"pull  out"  programs  from  some  combination  of  their  regular  classroom  teacher 
{74%  of  such  students),  a  compensatory  math  specialist  (49X),  a  teaching 
aide  {62X),  and  another  student  {23X).   To  receive  this  instruction  most 
students  did  not  miss  any  other  subjects  (54X),  or  missed  only  their  study 
time  (lOX)  or  regular  math  Instruction  (9X).   The  remainder  missed  a 
variety  of  other  subjects  (e.g.,  social  studies,  science,  music,  art,  etc.). 
The  typical  compensatory  math  student  receives  three  hours  of  Instruction 
per  week  (which  represents  about  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  time 
available  for  Instruction)  with  such  instruction  most  likely  to  occur  in 
groups  of  fewer  than  fourteen  students  in  grades  one  through  four  and  fewer 
than  ten  students  in  grades  five  through  eight.   Such  instruction  appears 
to  be  given  in  a  highly  individualized  manner  (NIE,  1976).   These  results 
suggest  that  like  remedial  reading,  compensatory  math  tends  to  be  offered 
with  greater  intensity  during  the  time  ordinarily  allotted  to  math  instruction. 

. . '  Summer  Programs 

Although  the  students  in  51X  of  all  elementary  schools  have  access  to 
a  suiraner  program,  such  access  is  slightly  less  likely  in  schools  that  receive 
Title  I  funds  than  In  schools  that  do  not  receive  such  funds  (47X  fopj^le  I 
versus  60$  for  schools  not  receiving  these  funds;  Hoepfner,  et  al.,  1977 j. 
However,  among  schools  that  have  summer  programs,  schools  that  receive 
Title  I  funds  have  a  much  greater  incidence  of  compensatory  programs  than  do 
the  other  schools. 


..  Auxiliary  Services 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  ways  in  which  compensatory  students 
receive  auxiliary  or  non-instructional  services.   NIE  found  that  such 
services  represent  a  very  small  part  of  the  Title  I  effort  (Compensatory 
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Education  Services,  1977).   Only  «  of  Title  I  funds  are  spent  on  such 
services  nationally  and  very  few  districts  devote  more  than  10%  of  their 
budget  to  support  such  services.   Parent  Involvement  activities  Including 
parent  advisory  councils,  account  for  the  largest  portion  of  this  total 
while  expenditures  for  libraries,  health  services,  counseling,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  have  decreased  In  receht  years  (NIE,  Compensatory  Education 
Services,  1977). 

In  contrast  to  the  above  areas,  very  little  is  known  about  the  nature 
and  effects  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils  or  about  the  need  for  and  provision 
of  services  to  students  In  the  higher  grades. 

..    How  Do  Students  Benefit  from  Their  Services? 

As  noted  In  previous  sections,  Title  I  funds  are  widespread  and  local 
projects  encompass  a  number  of  objectives  and  provide  services  In  a  variety 
of  areas.    Such  diversity  Indicates  that  the  program  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  a  single  sunmatlve  question,  such  as  "Is  Title  I  Worklrvg?"  A  more 
appropriate  framework  Is:  "How  well  Is  Title  I  working  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  many  areas  it  supports?"   Many  areas  do  not  readily  lend  themselves 
0^  ^fiejr  benefits  (e.g.,  counseling  and  speech  therapy) 
.„2^Il!!"?  'r'.J^S^'??  5         ^"  themselves  (e.g.,  having  healthy,  well- 
fed  and  well-clothed  children  are  desirable  ends  for  which  Title  I  must 
receive  some  credit  for  providing  assistance  when  these  needs  are  not  met 
by  other  sources).    The  single  area  of  greatest  emphasis  has  been 
instruction  in  basic  skills  at  the  elementary  level  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  effort  devoted  to  reading.   Given  the  current  orooram- 
ratic  emphasis  of  76X  of  the  Title  I  dollar  spent  on  Instructional 
services  and  823;  of  the  students  participatlnq  in  a  reading  or  a  language 
arts  project  that  involves  reading  (NIE,  1976).it  seems  fair  to  regard 
Improvement  in  reading  skills  as  one  of  the  primary  Indicators  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  especially  in  the  elementary  grades.    Indeed,  most 
of  the  evaluative  evidence  in  the  State  and  local  evaluation  reports  Is 
comprised  of  reading  test  scores. 

There  are  two  main  sources  of  information  on  the  effectiveness  of 
reading  projects:  (1)  national  studies  sponsored  by  USOE  and  (2)  State 

reports.    Evidence-from  each  source  will  be  discussed 
In  the  following  paragraphs. 

..    Evidence  on  Reading  Improvement  from  National  Studies 

Early  national  evaluations  of  Title  I  depended  upon  the  availabilitv 
of  perfonnance   nfomation  at  the  local  level.   Since  local  in??rmation 

unavailable  or  was  not  compatible  with  that  from  other  locales, 
aggregations  for  purposes  of  nationA.1  analyses  coald  not  be  made.  The 
absence  of  any  positive  Information  on  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  oroaram 
was  regarded  by  some  as  evidence  that  it  was  n^t  working.   However ,^S?s 
from  a  recently  completed  study  of  children  in  grades  2,  4  and  6  of  a 
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national  sample  of  elementary  schools  1n  which  coninon  achievement  measures 
were  administered  at  qorrmon  times  In  the  fall  and  Spring,  showed  that  the 
Title  I  program  was  having  a  positive  Impact  on  student  improvement  In 
-  reading  (OPBE,  1976).    Specifically,  the  results  showed  that: 

.    In  schools  that  offered  compensatory  assistance  In  reading  the 
most  educationally  needy  students,  as  Indexed  by  their  depressed 
reading  test  scores,  were  the  ones  who  received  such  assistance. 

.   Stud^s  In  compensatory  projects  received  more  services  than 
non-participants,  and  the  amount  of  such  services  depended  upon 
the  setting  for  reading  Instruction  (Individuals  In  small 
Instructional  groups  received  more  services  than  those  In 
large  ones).  ^  

•    Students  who  received  compensatory  assistance  In  reading  tended 
not  to  fall  behind  their  less  needy,  unassisted  peers  In  their 
reading  skill  performance  during  the  school  year.    For  some  of 
the  achievement  tests,  compensatory  students  were  closer  to  non- 
compensatory students  In  their  reading  test  performance  in  the 
Spring  than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  Fall. 

..   Compensatory  assisted  students  tended  to  develop  favorable 
attitudes  toward  themselves  as  readers  and  toward  their 
reading  activities  to  a  degree  that  was  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  their  less  needy,  unassisted  peers. 

..   These  results  can  be  contrasted  with  those  from  earlier 
studies  which  showed  that  disadvantaged  students  fell 
progressively  further  behind  In  their  reading  performance 
and  became  Inoreaslngly  more  fatalistic  about  their  ability 
to  Improve  their  life  circumstances  through  education. 

However,  a  clear  relationship  between  the  level  of  resources 
utilized  and  student  Improvement  in  reading  was  not  discerned. 
Rather,  given  the  existing  range  of  resources,  tTie^ways  In 
which  they  were  utilized  appeared  more  Important  than  the  sheer 
amount  (e.g.,  the  use  of  Instructional  aides  for  Instructional 
activities  rather  them  for  clerical  or  custodial  functions). 

.    Five  compensatory  projects  were  Identified  as  unusually 

effective  1n  terms  of  the  reading  improvement  of  their  students 
during  the  school  year  and  independently  by  the  judgment  of  trained 
observers. 

All  had  defined  reading  as  an  Important  Instructional  goal, 
had  assigned  1t  priority  among  the  school's  activities*  and 
/  had  manifested  this  comnltment  by  expending  more  time  on 

reading  or  on  having  a  better  quality  of  reading  resources. 
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..   In  all  five  there  was  a  ktf  person  who  provided  guidance 
and  direction  In  reading. 

..   There  was  careful  attention  to  basic  skills  (including 
reading). 

..   There  was  evidence  of  Interchange  of  Ideas  among  staff 
members . 

..   The  average  cost  of  the  five  unusually  successful  projects 
was  about  the  same  as  'that  of  the  average  of  all  the  other 
projects.   [These  results  can  be  contrasted  with  those  from 
two  other  studies  (the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Evaluation, 
Coulson,  et  al..  1975  and  the  California  Title  I  analyses, 
Tallmadge,  1973), which  shpwed  a  modest  positive  relationship 
;between  supplementary  expenditures  and  student  Improvement 
In  basic  skills]. 

Another  study  by  NIE  examined  the  relative  effects  of:  pullout  and 
mainstream  Instruction;  Individualized  Instruction;  and,  the  Importance 
of  the  content  and  Intensity  of  Instruction  on  the  growth  In  reading 
and  mathematics  skills  during  a  single  school  year  of  a  select  sample  1977) 
of  first  and  thfrd  graders  (NIE,  Effects  of  Services  on  Student  Development,' 
On  the  avertge,  the  saaiple  students  made  large  positive  gains  which 
considerably  exceeded  those  observed  1n  other  evalautlon  studies.  First 
graders  made  their  greatest  gains  when  they  received  their  Instruction  In 
their  regular  classrooms.   In  contrast,  third  graders  made  their  greatest 
gains  in  mathematics  when  they  were  in  pullout  settings  separate  from 
their  regular  classrooms.   However,  third  graders'  gains  in  reading  were 
,the  same  for  pullout  and  reaular  classroom  progr^ims.   Students  in 
individualized  instructional  programs  made  substantial  achievement  gains 
but  these  gains  were  no  higher  than  students  in  less  individualized 
classrooms.   Overall,  when  instruction  emphasized  the  exact  skills  on  which 
achievement  gains  were  measured,  student  gains  were  especially  large.  Finally, 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  instruction  was  particularly  important  for 
students  in  pullout  programs  (NIE,  Effects  of  Services  on  Student  Development. 
1977). 

..   Sustained  Benefits 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  extent  to  which  benefits  that  accrue  to 
a  student  bv  virtue  of  his  compensatory  assistance  are  sustained  over  the 
sunnier  months  and  in  subsequent  years,  especially  after  he/she  ^0  longer 
receives  such  assistance.    (This  is  the  topic  of  a  current  major  evaluation 
study) . 
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...  Summer  Growth 

Just  how  much  growth  occurs  over  the  sunmer  months  remains  in  doubt. 
Some  evidence  shows  considerable  loss  over  the  summer  months  for  Title  I 
students  in  selected  sites  who  did  not  attend  a  summer  program  (Pelavin 
and  David,  1977)^  While  other  evidence,  some  of  a  preliminary  nature,  suggests 
that,  on  the  average,  losses  do  not  occur  over  the  summer  for  compensatory 
students  (SDC,  Hoepfner,^  1978;  •Hwnenway  and  Ozenne,  1977;  the 
latter  study  was  focused  on  ESAA  students).    Still  another  study  has  shown 
that  disadvantaged  students  who  attended  summer  school  did  not  exhibit 
a  loss.   However,  sunmer  attendance  was  voluntary;  the  most  severely  dis- 
advantaged students  did  not  attend;  and  student  instructional  cost  was  two 
and  one-half  times  greater  during  the  surrmer  than  during  the  regular  school 
year  (OPBE,  1976). 

..    Evidence  on  Reading  Improvement  from  State  and  Lotal  Reports 

Most  annual  State  Title  I  evaluation  reports  continue  to  show  a  number  of 
serious  shortcomings  which  precludes  their  usefulness  In  making  statements 
about  the  achievement  benefits  of  project  participants  1/  at  the  State 
level*    For  the  small  number  of  States  for  which  impact  data  could  be 
relied  upon  (about  17)  student  participants  manifested  growth  equivalent 
to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  average  student  (Thomas  and  Pelavin,  1976; 
Qamel ,  et  al.,  1975). 

.   However,  as  evidenced  also  in  the  national  studies,  the  Fall  test 
scores  of  students  at  successive  grade  levels  suggested  that  these 
gains  may  not  be  cumulative  across  the  years  (such  results  may  be 
due  in  part  to  skill  loises  over  the  summer  months;  the  attempt 

-    of  the  progra^  to  serve  \he  most  educationally  needy  students  In 
Title  I  schools  each  year\  and   the  use  of  an  incorrect  reporting 
metric).  " 

Searches  for  effective  projects  at  the  local  level  have  shown  faulty 
evaluation  practices  to  be  so  widespread  that  no  conclusions  can  be  reached 
concerning  the  reading  improvement  of  the  participants  of  most  projects  2/. 
However,  the  preponderance  of  compensatory  projects  that  survived  the 
rigorous  screening  procedures  used  in  these  search  efforts  were  Title  I 
funded  (Bowers,  et  al.,  1974;  Tallmadge,  1974).  ^ 

..   Ancillary  Evidence  on  Reading  Improvement 

Recent  evidence  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Education  Progress 
indicates  that  in  1975  nlne-year-^lds  performed  better  on  a  set  of  reading 


y  A  recent  6A0  study  was  found  to  suffer  from  these  same  shortcomings 
GAO,  1975). 

2/  This  situation  will  be  improved,  however,  as  the  use  of  standard  evaluation 
O  jodels  becomes  more  widespread.    (See  the  Appendix  for  Information  about 
ERiChe  Title  I  evaluation    models  and  technical  jpistance  efforts. 
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tasks  than  did  their  counterparts  of  four  years  earlier  (NAEP  Newsletter, 
Octobtr  1976).   The  greatest  Improvements  during  this  period  were  made 
by  minority  students,  by  students  whose  parents  did  not  have  a  high  school 
education,  and  by  students  residing  In  the  Southeast.   However,  children 
In  these  first  two  categories  were  still  substantially  below  the  national 
average.   Noticeable  gains  were  not  made  for  the  older  age  groups  (13  and 
17  year  olds)  although  the  seventeen  year  olds  did  show  some  Improvement 
In  handling  basic,  literacy  reading  tasks  (NAEP  Newsletter,  December,  1976). 
For  a  comparable  time  period  (1970-1974)  the  nine  year  age  group  also 
showed  Improvement  In  their  writing  skills  whereas  the  older  age  group 
(13  and  17  year  olds)  actually  declined  (NAEP  Newsletter,  December,  1976). 
Since  the  bulk  of  Title  I  supported  activities  are  concentrated  In  the 
early  elementary  grades  and  Involve  reading  and  language  arts,  such 
Improvements  may  reflect.  In  part,  the  effects  of  these  activities. 

No  evidence  Is  currently  available  on  student  Improvement  In  other 
Instructional  (e.g.,  mathematics)  or  support  areas  or  on  how  students 
benefit  from  their  compensatory  assistance  In  basic  skills  Instruction 
over  a  period  of  years.   However,  such  Information  will  become  available 
In  succeeding  years  from  a  recently  Initiated  study  (see  Hoepfner,  et  al., 
1977  for  more  detailed  aspects  of  this  study). 

.   Progress  In  Im.proving  Program  Administration 

The  administrative  effort  to  ensure  that  Title  I  funds  are  used  as 
Congress  Intends  Involves  considerable  sums  of  money  and  numbers  of  people 
and  their  time.   The  administrative  effort  Is  smallest  at  the  Federal 
level,  which  spends  less  than  $5  million  dollars  a  year  and  employs  nearly  100 
people  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.   States  employ  approximately 
1,000  persons  In  their  Title  I  offices,  and  the  50  States  received  20 
million  dollars  In  Federal  funds  In  fiscal  year  1976  to  cover  administra- 
tive costs.   The  14,000  school  districts  receiving  Title  I  funds  spent 
approximately  120  million  dollars  on  administration  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
aulte  apart  from  their  expenditures  for  services  to  disadvantaged  children 
(NIE,  Administration  of  Compensatory  Education,  1977). 

Although  good  management  practices  may  be  a  precondition  of  program 
accomplishment,  those  that  are  critical  to  success  may  be  elusive.  In 
the  paragraphs  that  follow  a  brief  overview  Is  given  of  those  practices 
that  are  deemed  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  liow  program  Improvements 
have  been  and  can  be  Induced. 

..   How  Does  USOE  Aid  the  States? 

USOE  engages  In  a  number  of  activities  Intended  to  help  the  States 
Improve  their  program  management  capabilities.  One  major  activity  is  the 
State  Program  Review.  A  USOE  team  visits  two  or  more  local  districts  in 
«  selected  State  to  examine  the  ways  1n  which  they  conduct  the  program  and 
the  kind  of  guidance  the  local  has  received  from  its  State  office.  Any 
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guidance  materials  the  State  may  have  developed  for  Its  locals  are  examined 
by  the  team  prior  to  Its  visits.   At  the  conclusion  of  Its  visits,  the  team 
has  an  exit  Interview  with  the  Chief  State  School  Officer  to  explain  Its 
recomtnendatlons.   Later,  a  letter  Is  sent  to  the  State  requesting  a  formal 
response  to  the  recommendations.  ^ 

Usually,  a  team  Is  composed  of  four  members  who  spend  about  a  week 
In  a  State  with  each  State  being  subject  to  such  a  review  annually.  1/ 
A  variety  of  technical  assistance  activities  are  also  utilized  by  US&E 
to  upgrade  State  capabilities.   The  Program  Support  Package  Is  used  to 
explain  to  States  In  a  simple  and  clear  manner,  using  graphic  illustrations, 
how  a  particular  requirement  should  be  handled  (e.g.,  parent  Involvement). 
Each  such  package  Is  then  made  available  to  a  State  for  us^^wlth  Its  locals. 
Handbooks  are  also  developed  and  made  available  to  States  and  locals; 
national  and  regional  meetings  or  workshops  are  held  on  timely  subjects 
of  Interest  to  the  States i  and  on  occasion  special  projects  are  sponsored 
that  are  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  States  and  their  locals  (e.g.,  a  self- 
analysis  Instrument  for  a  State  or  local  to  use  In  reviewing  Its  own 
management  of  Title  I).    In  addition  USOE  provides  technical  assistance 
to  States  and  locals  In  evaluating  thelf  projects  2/  and  provides  a  major 
role  In  dissemination  of  effective  projects..   Exemplary  projects  are 
nominated  by  their  States  and,  after  screening  for  compliance,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Education  Division's  Dissemination  and  Review  Panel  for  an 
objective  appraisal  of  the  adequacy  of  their  evidence.    If  approved  by 
the  panel  the  projects  are  disseminated  to  other  States  and  their  locals. 
In  turn,  via  publications  (see  "Programs  That  Work"  In  the  List  of 
References)  and  other  publicity  devices.   Some  are  packaged  In  a  detailed 
way  so  that  they  can  be  more  readily  duplicated  by  adopting  sites  (for 
more  details  of  this  latter  effort  see  the  section  on  Packaging  and 
Dissemination). 

Title  I  rules  and  regulations  have  been  found  to  be  legally  and  logically 
consistent  (NIE,  Administration  of  Compensatory  Education,  1977).  However, 
the  lack  of  clarity  In  the  language  used  often  leads  to  misinterpretations. 
Further,  OE  has  not  used  consistent  standards  In  Identifying  violations  of 
these  rules  and  has  not  provided  clear  guidance  to  the  States  about  their 
administrative  responsibilities.   As  a  result,  States  and  districts  are 
confused  about  the  exact  meanlna  of  their  obligations  (NIE,  Administration 
of  Compensatory  Education,  1977).   OE  is  trying  to  remedy  these  problems  by 
developing  a  policy  manual  to  aid  1«  Interpretations,  expanding  tte  Title  I  staff 
and  increasing  their  monitoring  activities,  elevating  the  program  in  OE  so 
that  it  has  to  clear  fewer  administrative  layers,  and  expediting  audit 
resolutions. 


1/  The  DHEW  Auditors  also  serve  a  compliance  function  through  their 
periodic  audits  of  State  and  local  activities. 

O  See  the  Appendix  of  this  report  for  progress  being  made  in  upgrading 
ERJ estate  and  local  Title  I  evaluation  capabilities  under  Section  151  of 
Title  I  as  amended  by  P,L.  93-380>  \^  ^  \  1  do 
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Finally,  In  fulfilling  its  annual  reportina  requirements  to  the 
Congress,  USOE  attempts  io  utilize  Information  from  the  State  evaluation 
reports  as  well  as  conducting  Its  own  national  evaluations.   In  any 
given  year,  for  this  latter  activity  OE  spends  about  two-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  Title  I  funds  appropriated. 

..   How  Do  the  State's  Aid  Their  Locals? 

In  addition  to  their  sub-county  allocation  responsibilities.  States 
review  local  project  applications  for  compliance  with  the  law  and  regula- 
tions and  monitor  how  the  projects  are  carried  out.    Ideally  a  district 
would  be  visited  at  least  once  per  year  by  Its  State  representatlve(s) 
for  monitoring  purposes.   Currently  States  are  allotted  one  percent  of 
their  total  allocation  or  $150,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  to  perform 
administrative  activities  In  their  State's.!/   For  many  States  this  amount 
Is  only  adequate  enough  to  support  annual  visits  to  their  largest  districts 
or  those  suspected  of  having  problems,  with  the  remainder  being  visited 
about  every  other  year.   In  their  monitoring  role  States  also  perform  a 
dissemination  function  with  regard  to  exemplary  projects  and  practices. 

The  NI^  study  of  State  administration  found  that  States  varied  widely 
in  how  they  admlnlsterjed  Title  I  <NIE,  Administration  of  Compensatory 
Education,  1977).   For  example: 

.   On  the  average  States  sent  seven  general  information  mailings  to 
each  of  its  Title  I  districts  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

..   However,  some  States  had  no  mailings  while  others  reported 
as  many  as  30. 

.   The  average  number  of  conferences  a  State  held  to  provide 
assistance  to  its  districts  was  22  (also  for  fiscal  year  1976). 

,.   However,  some  States  held  no  conferences  while  another 
reported  500  such  conferences. 

.   States  averaged  approximately  125  individual  visits  to  its  Title  I 
districts  (also  for  fiscal  year  1976). 

..   However,  one  State  reported  none  while  another  reported  over 
1000  such  visits. 

This  enormous  diversity  was  attributed  to  two  factors:  (1)  a  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  Federal  legal  framework  about  precisely  what  States  are 
supposed  to  do;  and   (2)  substantial  variations  among  States  in  the  staff 
they  have  available  to  administer  the  program  and  in  tJ»e  size  of  their 
workload  (NIE,  Administration  of  Compensatory  Educatlc(n,  1977).   On  the 


1/  This  includes  the  Neglected  or  Delinquent,  Migrant  and  Handicapped 
?C        po'f'^^o^s  of  the  program  as  well. 
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average,  18  staff  members  per  State  were  Involved  in  Title  I  administration 
with  the  range  extending  from  a  low  of  3  to  a  high  of  101  (about  6U  were 
professional  staff).   The  Federal  formula  for  distributing  administrative 
funds  takes  only  the  size  of  a  State's  Title  I  grants  Into  account. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  this  amount  relative  to  the  number  of  districts 
a  State  must  oversee  sets  limits  on  the  extent  of  State  activity.  For 
example.  States  with  a  few  large  districts  can  devote  more  funds  to  the 
administration  of  those  districts  than  can  a  State  with  many  small  districts. 
The  amount  available  to  a  State  per  district  ranges  from  a  low  of  $343  to  a 
high  of  $13,060  with  an  average  of  $2,692. 

State  staffing  assumes  a  d.egree  of  Importance  because,  as  the  NIE  study 
also  showed,  those  States  identified- as  having  administrations  of  poor 
quality  had  lower  staffing  levels  than  would  be  expected  given  the  size  of 
their  set-asides,  the  proportion  of  population  that  was  urban,  the  number 
of  Title  I  districts,  and  their  organizational  characteristics  (Administra- 
tion of  Compensatory  Education,  1977).   Finally,  a  study  of  selected  casfes 
showed  that:  (1)  the  greater  the  efforts  a  State  made  to  clarify,  record 
and  disseminate  regulations,  the  less  likely  its  districts  were  to  experience 
compliance  problems;  and   (2)  the  degree  of  personal  interaction  and  amount 
of  time  spent  between  State  Title  I  officials  and  lotal  district  personnel 
appeared  to  be  strongly  related  to  the  general  quality  of  local  district 
administration.   However,  an  automatic  Increase  in  the  State  set-aside  would 
rtot  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  in  expenditures  on  staff  relative  to 
other  costs,  NIE  concluded  (Administration  of  Compensatory  Education,  1977). 

..   How  Do  Local  School  Districts  Fulfill  Their  Responsibilities? 

Results  on  many  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  local  projects  were  discussed 
,  in  prior  sections  (e.g.,  allocations,  needs  assessment,  targeting,  services 
offered,  etc.).   Also  noted  were  requirements  for  locals  to  utilize  Parent 
Advisory  Councils  (PACs),  to  serve  non-public  school  children  residing  in 
the  attendance  areas  of  target  schools,  and  to  evaluate  their  project  annually. 

The  1974  Education  Amendments  (P.L.  93-380)  required  some  major  changes 
in  Title  I  parent  Involvement.   It  added  the  requirement  for  building  level 
councils  in  addition  to  the  district  council  and  stipulated  that  council 
members  are  to  be  selected  by  parents.  A  total  of  79,841  parents  of  children 
participattng  in  Title  I  activities  were  Involved  in  district  level  advisory 
committees  during  the  1972-73  school  year.  A  comparable  figure  for  school 
level  advisory  conmittees  is  81,451  parents.   However,  the  greatest  level 
of  involvement  was  at  the  Title  I  project  level  with  473,436  parents  being 
Involved  in  project  related  activities.   (National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics,  CPIR,  1973;  note  these  data  were  obtained  prior  to  the  1974 
requirements).   At  the  present  time  very  little  is  known  about  the  nature 
or  conduct  of  these  councils. 
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If  a  school  district  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  services  to  non- 
public school  students  residing  in  eligible  attendance  areas,  USOE  can 
contract  for  the  provision  of  services  using  funds  from  the  district/State 
allocation.   This  "by-pass"  provision  has  been  invoked  in  two  States. 

In  order  to  fulfill  their  annual  evaluation  and  reporting  responsibilities 
local  districts  spend  on  an  averabe  about  6.4  percent  of  their  total  project 
grant  (GAO,  1977)for  such  purposes  —  a  figure  which  may  change  once  the  new 
Title  I  evaluation  and  reporting  models  are  put  into  effect. 
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Ongoing  (0)  and  Proposed  (P)  Projects 

1.  A  Study  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  of  Compensatory  Education  of  Bayttr^ 

sknis  (0)  

This  study  has  two  major  purposes:  (1)  to  obtain  information  on  the 
numbers  of  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students  who  do  and 
do  not  receive  compensatory  services;  (2)  to  report  on  the  benefits  they 
derive  from  such  services  in  terms  of  their  cognitive  skills  during  more 
than  one  academic  year  and  to  isolate  those  sequences  of  services  that 
were  most  beneficial . 

2.  National  Institute  of  Education  Studies  of  Compensatory  Education  (0) 

Examines  a  broad  range  of  issues  related  primarily  to  Title  I  management, 
funds  allocation,  and  provision  of  services, 

3.  A  Study  of  Parental  Involvement  in  Four  Federal  Education  Programs  / 
lESEA  Title  I,  ESAA,  Bilingual,  and  Follow  Through)  (0)) 

This  study  will  examine  both  formal  and  informal  modes  of  parent 
involvement  in  general  school  activities  and  as  they  relate  to  one's  own 
children.    It  will,  describe  the  ways  in  which  Parent  Advisory  Councils 
(PAC's)  are  formed  and  utilized,  how  much  they  cost  and  what  impact  they 
have  on  various  aspects  of  the  projects  as  well  ds  pn  parents  of  students 
participating  in  the  project  or  attending  the  project  school.    It  will 
also  examine  the  ways  in  which  multiple  PAC's  are  handled  at  schools  that^ 
have  projects  funded  by  two  or  more  of  the  prpsrams.   Model  approaches  to 
effective  parent  involvement  will  also  be  identified. 

4»   A  Study  of  the  National  and  Effects  of  Compensatory  Needs  Assessment 
Procedures  (P) 

This  study  would  examine  the  ways  in  which  districts  carry  out  their  ranking 
and  needs  assessments;  how  they  decide  on  what  services  to  provide  and  who  is 
involved  in  these  decisions;  the  numbers  of  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  students  (both  elementary  and  secondary,  public  and  non-public) 
who  do  and  do  not  receive  compensatory  services,  the  nature  of  such  services, 
the  extent  of  unmet  needs  and  the  costs  of  providing  for  them,  the  continuity 
of  such  services  across  the  grade  levels,, and  the  benefits  that  students 
derive  from  their  services  during  one  school  year.    Special  cases  .whould  be 
included  that  typify  practices  of  interest  (e.g.  public/non-public;  secondary 
efforts,  etc.).    Title  I  emphases  or  requirements  that  have  been  adopted  by 
local  districts  would  also  be  examined. 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:  Richard  Fairley,  (202)  245-2722. 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

O     Contact:  George  W.  Mayeske,(202)  245-8857. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 


1978 


BregllOj  V,  J,;  R*  H*  Hinckley;  R.  L.  Beal ,  Student's  Economic  and 
Educational  Status  and  Selection  for  Compensatory  Iducatioru    Sy s tern 
Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California  and  Decima  Research 
Santa  Ana,  California,  1978. 

Hoepfner,  R.,  et  al.,  A  Study  of  Achievement  Scores  Over  the  Sumner  Months. 
System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California,  1978. 

Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation,  Executive  Sumnary:  Student 
Economic  Background,  Achievement  Status  and  Selection  for  Compensatory 
Services.   U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 

Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation,  Technical  Summary:  Student 
Economic  Background,  Achievement  Status  and  Selection  for  Compensatory 
Services.   U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1978. 

Office  of  Planning*  Budgeting  and  Evaluation,  Uses  of  State  Administered 
Federal  Education  Funds.    DHEW,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1978. 

1977 


Congressional  Budget  Office,'  Poverty  Status  of  Families  Under  Alternative 
Definitions  of  Income.  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.,1977. 

Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives, 
95th  Congress,  First  Session  on  H.  R.  15,  Part  16;  Services  and  Student 
Development.   U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

Hemenway,  J.,^  and  D.  Ozenne,  An  Examination  (fr  the  Effects  of  Summer  School 
Attendance  on  ESAA  Evaluation  Participants,   bystem  Development  Corporation, 
Santa  Monica,  California,  1977. 

Hoepfner,  R.,  H.Zagorski,  and  J.  B.  Wellisch,  The  Sample  for  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study  and  Projections  of  Its  Characteristics  to  the  National 
Population.   System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California, 
1977. 

Miller,  H.  P.,  Impact  of  Updated  Estimates  of  Children  In  Poverty  on  the 
Allocation  of  Title  I  Funds.  Stanford  Research  Institute.  Mpnin  Park. 
California,  1977. 

National  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  Newsletter,  Vol.  X,  2. 
'     April  1977.  "   ^     '  . 
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National  Institute  of  Education,  Administration  of  Compensatory  Education. 
DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  Compensatory  Education  Services,  DHEW, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  Demonstration  Studies  of  Funds  Allocation 
Within  Districts.  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  The  Effects  of  Services  on  Student  Development. 
DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  Title  I  Funds  Allocation:  The  Current  Formula. 
DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977.  


National  Institute  of  Education,  Using  Achievement  Test  Scores  to  Allocate 
Title  I  Funds.  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977.  " 

Office  of  Planning;  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  Executive  Summary;  Elementary 

Schools  and  the  Receipt  of  Compensatory  Funds.  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
v  June  1977.  " 

Pelavin,  S^.aid  J.  David,  Evaluating^ Long  Term  Achievement;  An  Analysis  of 
Longitudinal  Data  From  Compersatory  Education  Programs.  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Menlb  Park,  California,  1977. 

Problems  and  Needed  Impi^ovements  in  Evaluating  Office  of  Education  Programs. 
Government  Accounting  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

1976  ' 

Annual  Evaluation  Report  on  Programs  Administered  by  the  U.S.  qffice  of 
Education,  FY  1976.    Washington.  D.C.  DHEW/USOE/QPBE.  ^  ' 

Educational  Programs  That  Work.  USOE/DHEW,  Washington,  D.C,  Fall  1976. 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Newsletter,  Vol.  IX,  No.  6., 
December  1976.  ~ 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Newsleter,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5. 
October  1976. 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Pupil  ParTticipation.  Staffing 
andExpenditures  in  Federally  Aided  Programs  Operated  by  School  Districts 

1973  (CPIR).    DHEW.  U.S.  Government  Printing  nffirp  [hcA  7fi-^nn)   

Washington,  D.C,  1976. 

National  Institute  of  Education.  Evaluating  Compensatory  Education;  An 
Interim  Report  on  NIE  Compensatory  Education  Study.  DppartmPntTrT7o:.ifh 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C,  1976. 
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Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation,  Executive  Summary:  A  Study 
of  Compensatory  Reading  Programs ♦  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C-,  1976.  ^ 

Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation,  Technical  Summary:  A  Study 
of  CompeiWtory  Reading  Programs.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1976. 

Thomas,  T.  C.  and  S.  H.  Pelavln.    Patterns  In  ESEA  Title  I  Reading  Achieve- 
ment.   Education  Policy  ResearchTeport  4537-12.  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
*  Menlo  Park,  California,  March  1976.  ^ 

U.S.  Department  of  Helath,  Education  and  Welfare,  The  Measure  of  Poverty: 
A  Report  to  the  Congress  as  Mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1976. 

1975 

Assessment  of  Readinq  Activities  Funded. Under  the  Federal  Program  of  Aid  for 
Eaucationally  Zeoriveo  Children.    (GAP)  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
l^rinting  Office,  1575.  ' 

Coulson,  J.  E.,  et  al..   The  First  Year  of  the  Emergency- School  A^Act  (ESAA)  - 
Implementation.    Santa  ^k)nica,  California,  System  Development  Corporatit5n , 
September,  1S75. 

Educational  Programs  That  Work.   U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  ana  >ielfare,  Wa'snington,  D.C.,  December  1975. 


Game!,  N.  N.,  et  al..  State  ESZA  Title  I  Reports:  Review  and  Analysis  of  ^ 
Past  Reports,  and  Oevelooment  of  a  ModgJL^e porting  System  and  Format. 
RMC  Researcn  Corporation,  Mountain  Vi6w7  Cal ifornia,  October  1975. 

State  Compensatory  Education  Programs.   Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  /  1975. 

Thomas.  T.  C,  and  S.  I.  Kutner,  Subcounty  Allocation  of  ESEA  Title  I  Funds. 
Educational  Policy  Research  Center  Research  Memorandum  23,  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Menlo  Park,  California,  January  1975. 

1974 

*  *  * 

BoweH-  J.,et  aU,     Examination  and  Selection  of  Exemplary  Reading  Projects. 
Palo^to,  California*  American  Institute  for  Research,  1974 '(Right^to-Read) . 

Foat,  C.  H. ,  Selecting  Exemplary  Compensatory  Education  Projects  for  Dissemination 
via  Project  Information  Packages.    Los  Altos,  California,  RMC  Research 
Corporation,  August  1974. 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  19,  Department  of 
O        Health,  Educat1on,A.nd  Welfare,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  July  12,  19741, 
ERLC      (CPIR  1971^72).  X^(j 
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Tallradce,  G,  >C. ,   The  Development  of  Project  Information  Packanes  for  Effect'ive 
AoprC'icnes  iT^CoiTpensatory  Education .  Los  A1tos>  Califprnia:  mIC  Researcn 
Corpcaticn,  vCtouer  ]97i4.  ' 

\  1973>1972 

Talltiiadre.  G.  K. ,  An  Analysis  of  the  Relationsh^ip  Betv.-een  Reading  and 
atheratKS  ^cnleverrent  Gains  ano  Per-PuoH  txpenoitures  in  Califcrnia 
litis  I  Pro:ects,  Fiscal  Year  1972.    Palo  Alto.  Cabforma.  American 
Inst:-^tes  for  Researcn.  March  1973.    (ERIC  No.  ED  071  189). 

The  Process  of  F»jnds  Allocation  Under  Title  I  of  the  Elenentarv  and  Sed^ondary 
non  Act  of  1965  Interim  Report.    Washington,  D.C.,  National  Sureau " 
of  Sundaras  v^echnlcal  Analysis  Division),  March  1973. 

The  SlUsn  Purse:  Legislative  Recorrmendations  for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
Seco-cary  Act.    Washington,  O.C.,  The  Planar  Corporation,  October  1973. 

Title  I  'eadino  and  !'!athematics  Programs:  A  Compilation  and  Synthesis  of 
AvaTerle  Achievement,  Expenditure  ana  >'odel  Project  Infon?.ation. 
•Jashi-'.gton,  O.C,  The  Planar  Corporation,  Aiififet  1973^ 


Berk,  J.,  and  H.  Kirst,  Federal  Aid  to  Ejl&^ion:  Who  Benefits?  Who  Governs? 
Le5:ington,  Mass.:  Lexington  Books,  |as^Heath,  1972. 

Wargc.      J.,et  al.,  ESEA  Title  I;  A  Reanalysis  and  Synthesis  of  Evaluation 
Data  ^rom  Fiscal  Year  ISrbo  throuon  ij/O.    Ar^erican  institutes  for  Research. 
Palo  Aito,  California,  Marcn  197^  (ERIC  No.  £0  059415). 

PHEW  Aud^t  Agency  Reviev/s  of  Title  K  ESEA.    Washington,  D.C.:  1967-1970; 
•  1971,  1^72.  '  ^ 

1971-1968 

Further  examination  of  exgnolary  prograns  for  educating  disadvantaged 

thi  ):ren.     ralo  Alto,  California,  wr.erlcan  Institutes  for  Resarch,  July  1971 

Johns,      L.;  K.  Alexander;  0.  H.  Stollar,  Status  and  Impact  of  Educational 
f2^^-<^e  P^OQrefTS.    Gainsville,  Florida,  National  Educational  Finance  Project, 
1971 .  ' 

Compensetory  education  evaluation  1968-69:  Continpency  tables.  Boulder, 
Colorado:  LLK/unlversuy  of  Colorado,  April  1970. 

Data  Ar.elvsis  of  1969-70  survey  of  coroensatorv  education  (Title  I).  Amherst, 
r»as$acnusetts:  Universfty  of  llassacnusetts,  undated.  * 

Data  analysis  of  the  1063-69  survey  of  compensatory  education  (Title  I). 
Finai  Keport,  iiouldcr,  Colorado:  cmversuy  of  Colorado/Laboratory 
of  Edjcatlon  Pesearcn,  August  1970.  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Title  I,  ESEA,  Program  for  Migratory  Children  of  Migratory  Agricultural 
Workers  and  Migratory  Fishermen 


Legislation: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended 

Funding  History  Year 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
197*9 


Expiration  Date: 
June  30,  1983 


Authorization 

Appropriation 

$41,692,425 

$41  ,692,425 

45,556,074 

45,556,074 

51 ,014,319 

51  ,014.319 

57»608,680 

57,608,680 

64,822,926 

64,822,926 

72,772,187 

72,772,187 

78,331  ,437 

78,331 ,437 

91 ,953,160 

91  ,953,160 

97,090,478 

97,090,478 

130,909.832 

130,909,832 

145,759,940 

145,759,940 

173,548,829 

173,548,829 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

Title  I  of  P.L.  89-10,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  authorized  a  national  education  program  for  disadvantaged  children. 
Section  101  of  that  law,  as  amended  through  the  94th  Congress,  1st  session, 
states,  in  part: 

...the  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set  forth  in  this  part) 
to  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas  with  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  families  to  expand  and  improve  their 
educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  preschool  programs) 
which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

In  November  1966,  Title  I  of  ESEA  was  amended  by  P.L.  89-750  to 
incorporate  special  provisions  for  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  >;orkers.    The  new  program  provided  for  grants  to  State 
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educational  agencies  (SEAs)  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  to  establish 
or  improve,  either  directly  or  through  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs), 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers,    P^L,  89-750  a^so 
provided  that  grant  monies  were  to  be  used  for  interstate  coordination  of 
migrant  education  programs  and  projects,  including  the  transmittal  of 
pertinent  information  from  children's  school  records.    Section  101  of 
Public  Law  93-380  (the  Education  Amendments  of  1974)  further  amended 
Title  I  to  include  migratory  children  of  migratory  fishermen. 

In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974,  Congress  emphasized  "that  local  educational  agencies  should  give 
priority  attention  in  operating  Title  I  programs  to  the  basic  cognitive 
skills  in  reading  and  mathematics  and  to  related  support  activities  to 
eliminate  physical,  emotional  or  social  problems  that  impede  the  ability 
^to  acquire  such  skills."  V 

Interim  final  regulations  (Federal  Register  Volume  42;  No.  134; 
p.  36076)  for  the  migrant  education  program  emphasize  the  same  point  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  following  criteria  for  the  approval  of  State  applica- 
tions (section  116d.39  (b)):    "Services  to  be  provided  show  reasonable 
promise  of  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  migratory  children... 
particularly  with  respect  to  improvements  in  the  educational  performance 
of  children  in  the  basic  programs  of  instruction."    In  addition,  section 
116{d)(a)  of  the  regulations  states:    "health,  welfare  and  other  supporting 
services  may  be  provided,  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable 
eligible  scho^-age  and  preschool  children  to  participate  effectively  in 
instructional  services." 

In  May  1971,  the  State  Migrant  Education  Coordinators  adopted  eleven 
national  goals  formulated  by  the  Committee  for  National  Evaluation  of  Migrant 
Education  Programs.    Although  these  goals  do  not  constitute  a  clear-cut, 
easily  implemented  list  of  objectives  toward  which  migrant  programs  can  be 
directed,  they  do  provide  some  indication  of  the  types  of  instructional  and 
supportive  services  which  migrant  programs  are  expected  to  provide,  and  may 
serve  as  a  bas]^s  for  a  more  measurable  set  of  objectives  in  the  future. 

Instructional  Services 

1.    Provide  the  opportunity  for  each  migrant  child  to  improve 
communications  skills  necessary  for  varying  situations. 


V  See  pp.  20-21  of  House  Report  No.  93-805).    Both  House  and  Senate  dis- 
cussions (see  Senate  Report  No.  93-763,  pp.  30-31)  recognized  that  such 
an  assertion  was  not  intended  to  preempt  the  prerogatives  of  local 
authorities  to  give  priority  to  other  areas  (e.g.,  teacher  training),  if 
such  emphases  were  required  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children. 
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2.  Provide  the  migrant  child  with  preschool  and  kindergarten 
experiences  geared  to  his  psychological  and  physiological 
development  that  will  prepare  him  to  function  successfully. 

3.  Provide  specially  designed  programs  in  the  academic  disciplines 
(language  arts,  math,  social  studies,  and  other  academic 
endeavors)  that  will  increase  the  migrant  child's  capabilities 
to  function  at  a  level  concomitant  with  his  potential . 

4.  Provide  specially  designed  activities  which  will  increase  the 
migrant  child's  social  growth,  positWe  self-concept,  and  group 
interaction  skills.  I  J 

5.  Provide  programs  that  will  improve  the  academic  skill,  prevoca- 
tional  orientation,  and  vocational  skill  training  for  older 
migrant  children. 

6.  Implement  programs,  utilizing  every  available  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resource  through  cooDiinated  funding,  in  order  to  improve 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  cultural  differences 
among  children. 

Supportive  Services 

7.  Develop  in  each  program  a  component  of  intrastate  and  interstate 
communications  for  exchange  of  student  records,  methods,  concepts, 
and  materials  to  assure  that  sequence  and  continuity  will  be  an 
inherent  part  of  the  migrant  child's  total  educational  program. 

8.  Develop  communications  involving  the  school,  the  community  and 
its  agencies,  and  the  target  group  to  ensure  coordination  of  all 
available  resources  for  the  benefit  of  migrant  children. 

9.  Provide  for  the  migrant  ch11d*s  physical  and  mental  well  being  by 
including  dental, -medical,  nutritional,  and  psychological 
services. 

10.  Provide  a  program  of  home-school  coordination  which  establishes 
relationships  between  the  project  staff  and  the  clientele  served 
in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  migrant  programs  and 
the  processes  of  parental  reinforcement  of  student  effort. 

11.  Increase  staff  self-awareness  of  their  personal  biases  and 
possible  prejudices,  and  upgrade  their  skills  for  teaching 
migrant  children  by  conducting  inservice  and.  preservice  work- 
shops. 
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An  implicit  goal  of  the  migrant  education  program  is  to  serve  eligible 
migrant  students  in  order  that  they  may  benefit  from  "regular"  and 
supplementary  educational  and  supportive  services*    In  the  case  of  migrant 
students,  identification  and  recruitment  of  eligible  students  requires 
special  efforts.    Migratory  workers  and  their  children  h^ve  long  been 
ignored  by  society.    Drawingthem  into  the  school  system  thus  becomes  a 
special  activity  in  itself. 

Program  Operations 

The  Title  I  program  for  migratory  children  is  a  State-operated  pro- 
gram which  typically  involves  financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  as  subgrantees.    Administrative  responsibilities  are  shared  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  educational  agencies,  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  public  and  non-public  private 
organizations  which  operate  migrant  education  projects.    Funding  of  local 
Title  I  migrant  education  projects  is  administered  by  USOE  through  State 
educational  agencies.    The  formula  for  computing  the  maximum  grant  a  State 
may  receive  is  based  on  the  number  of  full-time  (that  is,  formerly  migra- 
tory and  currently  migratory  intrastate  students)  or  full-time  equivalent 
(that  is,  currently  migratory  interstate  students)^  school-aged  (5-17 
years)  migrant  children  residing  in  the  State  over  a  12  month  period. 
The  true  number  of  migrant  children  residing  in  each  State  (information 
provided  by  the  employment  offices  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service)  by 
75  percent.    Section  101  of  P.L.  93-280  (the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974)  provides  that  the  number  of  migrant  children  will  henceforth  be 
^     estimated  from  "statistics  made  available  by  the  migrant  student  record 
transfer  system  or  such  other  system  as  (the  Commissioner)  mayt  determine 
most  accurately  and  fully  reflects  the  actual  number  of  migrant  students." 
Beginning  in  FY  1975  State  allocations  have  been  based  on  migrant  students 
counts  contained  in  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System. 

The  SEA  is^^^ectly  responsible  for  the  administration  and  operation 
V  ^j>f  the  State's  TitSe  I  migrant  education  program.    The  SEA  approves  or 
disapproves  project  proposals,  and  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
preparation  of  State  evaluation  reports.    Annually,  each  SEA  also  submits 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  cost  estimate  for  its  statewide  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education  for  approval.    Section  116d.31  of  the  interim  final 
regulations  provides  that  this  plan  is  to  contain  information  on:    the  number 
and  location  of  migrant  students  within  the  State,  the  migrant  children's 
special  educational  needs,  program  objectives,  services  to  be  provided  to 
meet  those  objectives,  evaluation  procedures  for  determining  program  effec- 
tiveness, evaluation  procedures  for  determining  program  efff ecti veness, 
locally-funded  facilities  and  services  to  which  migratory  children  will 
have  access,  and  the  types  of  information  which  the  SEA  will  phass  on  to 
other  SEAs  to  ensure  continuity  of  services.    In  addition,  each  State 
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application  form  is  to  contain  an  appropriate  budget.    Section  n6d.30 
of  the  regulations  further  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  application  only  if  it  demonstrates  that  payments  will  be  used  for 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  migratory 
children  including  provision  for  the  continuity  of  educational  and 
supportive  services,  and  full  utilization  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record 
Transfer  System. 

If  the  State's  application  is  approved,  it  is  awarded  a  grant, 
entirely  separate  from  its  regular  Title  I  application,  to  finance  the 
migrant  education  program.    SEAs  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  individual  project  summaries  indicating  in  sufficient  detail 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  State  objectives  and  priorities  are  being 
met. 

Proposals  to  operate  a  migrant  project  are  submitted  to  SEAs  by 
local  educational  agencies  which  serve  migrant  students,  and  by  other 
public  and  non-profit  private  organizations,  provided  they  they  do  not 
operate  private  schools  (note  that  proposals  are  submitted  on  a  voluntary 
basis).    Section  116d.6  of  the  regulations  provides  that  proposals  shall 
describe  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  by  the  operating  agency  for  each 
grade  group,  the  total  estimated  number  of  children  to  be  served  by  the 
agency,  the  services  to  be  provided  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives,  the 
types  and  number  of  staff  to  be  employed,  and  an  appropriate  budget. 

The  statute  also  includes  a  provision  whereby  the  Cormiissioner  may 
conduct  migrant  programs  through  special  arrangements.    The  Commissioner 
may  make  special  arrangements  with  other  public  or  non-profit  private 
agencies  in  one  or  more  States,  and  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  grants 
available  for  any  such  State  if  he  determines:    that  a  State  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  conduct  educational  programs  for  migratory  children,  or  that 
other  arrangements  would  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic  administra- 
tion or  would  add  substantially  to  the  welfare  or  educational  attainment 
of  migratory  children. 

In  order  to  implement  a  migrant  education  project,  operating  agencies 
must  identify  and  recruit  migrant  children  in  their  respective  attendance 
areas.    Section  116d.2  of  the  interim  final  regulations  provides  for  two 
categories  of  migratory  children:    currently  migratory  and  formerly 
migratory.    A  currently  migratory  child  is  a  child  who  has  moved  from  one 
school  district  to  another  within  a  twelve  month  period  in  order  for  the 
child,  or  a  member  of  his  immediate  family,  to  obtain  employment  in  an 
agricultural  or  fishing  activity.    A  formerly  migratory  child  is  a  child 
whose  parents  have  ceased  to  migrate  but  who  remains  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  the  Title  I  migrant  education  program  for  a  period  of  five 
years  if  he  resides  in  an  area  which  has  a  Title  I  migrant  education 
project. 
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It  is  the  intent  of  the  migrant  education  program  to  serve  those 
children  with  the  greatest  need.    Section  122  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  and  Section  116d.35  of  the  regulations  provides  that  program 
services  are  to  be  made  available  first  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  currently  migratory  school-aged  children  (5-17  years  old);  and 
then  to  formerly  migratory  school-aged  children;  currently  migratory 
preschool  children  (3-4  years  old);  formerly  migratory  preschool  children; 
and  then  to  other  eligible  children  such  as  those  aged  18-21  years  old, 
and  those  migratory  children  aged  0-2  years  old  who  require  daycare 
services  in  order  to  release  older  siblings  for  school  attendance. 

An  important  component  of  the  national  program  is  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS).    This  computerized  data  system 
receives,  stores,  and  transmits  educational  and  health  information  on 
children  participating  in  Title  I  migrant  education  projects  in  each 
of  the  48  continental  States.    Schools  are  responsible  for  submitting 
health-related--and  educational  experience  and  status--information  on 
the  migrant  children  they  serve  to  the  local  terminal  operator  in  trder 
to  maintain  the  accuracy,  completeness,  and  currency  of  information  in 
the  student  record  transfer  system.    When  children  move  to  new  locations, 
this  information  can  1|^hen  be  retrieved  by  their  new  teachers  and  by  school 
health  officials. 

To  meet  the  need  for  continuity  of  educational  services.  State  Migrant 
Education  Coordinators  have  developed  lists  of  criterion-referenced  read- 
ing and  math  skills.    These  are  being  added  to  the  MSRTS  files  so  that,  as 
students  move  from  one  school  to  another,  their  records  will  indicate 
which  reading  and  math  skills  they  have  mastered.    In  this  way,'  teachers 
will  be  able  to  continue  the  efforts  of  their  predecessors  and  plan  an 
appropriate  educational  program  for  each  child.    The  MSRTS  has  also  been 
used  to  meet  the  needs  of  secondary  school  migrant  students  who  are  often 
unable  to  graduate  from  high  school  because  their  mobility  prevents  them 
from  meeting  minimum  attendance  requirements  necessary  to  receive  high 
school  course  credit.    The  Washingtron  State  Migrant  Education  Program 
in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Migrant  Education  Program  developed  a  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Washington-Texas  Secondary  Credit  Exchange  Project,  a 
combination  of  night  school  and  coordination  with  the  student's  home-base 
schools  to  insure  proper  crediting  of  course  work.    Results  of  a  pilot 
project  indicated  that  176  program  participants  accrued  386  course  credits, 
which  were  then  transferned  via  the  MSRTS  to  their  home-base  districts. 

Program  Scope 

The  Migrant  Education  Program  is  a  growing  program  within  Title  I. 
It  seeks  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  a  target  population 
facing  problems  which  are  probably  more  severe  than  for  any  other  group. 
Not  only  are  migrant  students  typically  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  American  society,  but,  in 
addition,  migrant  students  by  definition  miss  the  systematically  sequenced 
and  sustained  educational  programs  available  to  most  non-migrant  children. 
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The  following  list  Indicates  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
students  who  have  participated  in  the  migrant  education  program  since 
1973.    These  counts  serve  as  the  basis  for  program  funding,  e.g.,  the 
1973  FTE  figure  was  used  to  determine  FY  1975  funding. 

Calendar  Year  Full-time  Equivalent  Students  (ages  5-17) 

1973  212,473 

1974  207,474 
s  1975  267,791 

1976  296,428 

1977  323,504 

A  count  of  the  actual  number  of  students  identified  as  eligible 
for  program  services  is  provided  below.    Note  that  the  increases  in  the 
number  of  identified  migrant  children  (actual  counts  and  FTE  counts) 
represents  intensified  and  refined  identification  and  recruitment  efforts 
rather  than  substantial,  increases  in  migratory  labor.    It  is  expected 
that  the  total  number  of  identified  children  will  level  off  as  recruit- 
ment .efforts  reach  completion.  ^ 

School  Year  Number  of  Participating  Students 

1975-  76  480,000 

1976-  77  530,000 

1977-  78  580,000  (estimated) 

1978-  79  625,000  (estimated) 

The  number  of  participating  children  during  school  year  1977-78  may 
also  be  categorized  as  follows: 


K-12 

Preschool 


IW 


Interstate  Agricultural  41.0% 

Intrastate  Agricultural  25.0% 

Five-Year  Agricultural  32.4% 

Interstate  Fishing  .5% 

Intrastate  Fishing  .4% 

Five-Year  Fishing  .7% 

100.0% 
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The  following  list  indicates  the  enrollment  of  children  of  migratory 
fishermen  since  1975  when  P.L.  93-380  authorized  their  eligibility  for 
inclusion  in  the  migrant  education  program. 


Student 

Enrollments 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Interstate  Fishermen 

885 

1,770 

2,159 

Intrastate  Fishermen 

526 

1,219 

1,530 

Five-Year  Fishermen 

982 

2,522 

3,094 

Total 

2,393 

5,511 

6,783 

Data  from  the  1972-73  regular  and  1973  summer  school  terms  indicate 
that  a  total  of  54%  of  the  Title  I,  ESEA,  migrant  education  funds  were 
devoted  to  pupil  educational  sef^vices,  including  27%  for  English  language 
arts  and  Engl ish-as-a-second  language,  2%  for  non-English  language  arts, 
and  6%  to  natural  sciences  and  mathematics;  15%  of  the  funds  were  devoted 
to  pupil  services;  12%  to  administration;  and  8%  to  other  expenditures. 

More  detailed  information  from  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System  indicates  that  in  calendar  year  1977,  467,796  students  (infants 
through  21  years  of  age)  ira  16,000  schools  were  served  in  the  migrant 
education  program.    Approximately  140,000  students  were  formerly  migratory. 
A  total  of  2,900  migrant  education  projects  were  in  operation.  Forty-six 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  initiated  State  migrant  education  programs  during 
calendar  year  1977.    There  were  no  programs  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  or  Jbhe  territories. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

The  growth  of  the  migrant  education  program  from  ^121  projects  in 
19*67  serving  approximately  43,000  students  to  2,300  projects  in  1977 
serving  approximately  468,000  students  indicates  that  the  target  popula- 
tion is  being  identified  and  served. 

The  effects  of  educational  and  supportive  services  provided  under  the 
migrant  education  program  on  participating  students  are  difficult  to  docu- 
ment.   A  descriptive  study  of  the  migrant  program  has  been  completed  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  a  more  formal  evaluation  is  in  progress.'  A  brief 
description  of  the  former,  and  the  intent  of  the  latter,  are  discussed 
below. 

Section  507  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-3^1)  directed 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  operation  of  Title  I, 
ESEA,  as  it  affects  the  education  of  migrant  children.    To  meet  the  Con- 
ressional  mandate,  site  visits  were  conducted  at  162  project  schools  in  72 
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school  districts  in  ten  States  (California,  Texas,  Florida,  Colorado 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Washington), 
which  received  more  than  70  percent  of  the  migrant  education  program  • 
funds  in  1972;  principals,  teachers,  teacher  aides,  members  of  advisory 
committees,  parents,  and  students  were  interviewed.    (Exotech,  1974).  In 
addition,  ten' noteworthy  migrant  education  projects  were  identified  and 
visited  during  the  summer  of  1973  for  case  study  purposes.    Analysis  of  the 
data  indicated  that  migrant  students  and  their  parents  reflect  the  values 
of  the  larger  society \in  that  they  are  supportive  of  the  goals  of  the 
educational  system,  and^parents  share  their  children's  aspirations  for 
employment  outside  of  th^  migrant  stream  in  white  collar  and  blue  collar 
positions.    Unfortunately,  the  mobility  patterns  of  migrant  students  make 
the  task  of  providing  them  with  an  effective  educational  program  extremely 
difficult.    Study  findings  indicated  that  migrant  students  tend  to  fall 
behind  their  non-migrant  peers  in  grade  level  and  in  level  of  academic 
achievement  in  the  earliest  years  of  school,  and,  thereafter,  are  unable 
to  catch  up.    JheyNare  also  less  likely  to  enter  or  complete  r  s"econdary 
school  program.    Whereas  the  non-migrant  child  has  a  95  percent  chance  of 
entering  the  ninth  grade  and  an  80  percent  chance  of  entering  the  12th  grade 
the  migrant  child  has  only  a  40  percent  and  an  11  percent  chance  of 
■entering  the  ninth  and  12th  grades,  respectively. 

Tfie  dita  from  the  evaluation  study  seemed  to  indicate  the  need  for 
the  Identification  and/or  desi.gn  of  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  which  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  migrant  child.    A  combination 
of  economic  support,  effective  remedial  work,  and  a  clear  sequence  of 
activities  leading  toward  specific  instructional  and  career  goals,  especially 
for  the  child  at  the  secondary  level,  is  essential.    For  the  younger 
migrant  child,  enrichment  experiences  at  the  pre-school  level  and  an  emphasis 
on  basic  skills  in  the  early  elementary  grades  is  needed  if  the  achieve- 
ment cycle  of  retarded  educational  growth  and  high  dropout  rates  is  to  be 
broken.    Greater  emphasis  is  also  needed  in  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  effective  practices  which  result  in  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills 
and  reduce  the  isolation  of  the  migrant  child  from  his  non-migran\  peers. 

The  provision  of  educational  services  to  migrants  also  depends  upon  the 
implementation  of  effective  recruitment  programs  and  greater  interstate  and 
intrastate  coordination.    The  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  has 
great  potential  as  a  storage  and  retrieval  system  for  information  on 
migrant  children. 

A  GAO  report  (Sept.  16,  1975)  on  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System  concluded  that  the  MSRTS  data  were  superior  to  Department  of 
Labor  data  for  estimating  migrant  education  program  allocations.  However, 
GAO  was  not  able  to  attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  System,  an  issue  which 
will  be  addressed  in  the  current  Office  of  Education  study  described  belowT 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Projects 

The  current  Office  of  Education  study  of  the  migrant  education  program 
is  designed  to  meet  a  number  of  objectives.    With  respepL.tothe  comprehen- 
siveness of  program  services,  a  study  of  representati ver  sampT?^of  migrant 
education  projects  and  identified  migrant  students  wiVl  provide  information 
on  the  nature  of  the  educational  and  support  servic^loff ered  by  funded 
school  districts,  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  whictr  students  receive 
services  as  they  move  from  school  district  to  school  district,  and  a 
'description  of  the  characteristics  of  participants.    In  the  area  of  program 
impact  and  effectiveness,  a  large-scale  testing  effort  of  some  6,000  migrant 
students  will  provide  information  on  the  basic  skill  attainment  and 
persistence  in  school  attendance  of  second-,  fourth-,  and  sixth-grade 
participants.    A  third  objective  focuses  on  a  validation  of  the  counts  of 
migrant  students  used  in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  States.  Lastly, 
a  set  of  evaluation  procedures  for  States  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  use  in  evaluating  migrant  education  program  activities  is  under  develop- 
ment.   Results  of  this  evaluation  of  the  migrant  education  program  will  be 
reported  in  future  annual  evaluation  reports  as  they  become  available. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  I  Program  for  Migrant  Children 
of  Migrant  Agricultural  Workers    (Volumes  I-IV).    Falls  Church,  Virginia: 
Exotech  Systems,  Inc.,  January  1974. 

Evaluation  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  {MWD-76-21). 
Washington,  D.C.:    General  Accounting  Office,  September  1975. 

Hill,  S.T.,  and  R.  N.  Jessee.    Migrant  Program  Statistics:  1972-73 
Regular  and  1973  Summer  School  Terms    (NCES  77-156).    Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  1977. 

"Special  Educational  Needs  of  Migratory  Children:    Rules  and  Regula- 
tions (Interim  Final.)"    Federal  Register,  1977,  (July  13),  42  (Number  134), 
36076-36085. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Vidal  A.  Rivera,  Jr. 
(202)  245-2427 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:    Robert  York 

(202)  245-7997 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PRnGRAM<; 
Program  Name: 

Title  I  Program  for  Institutionalized  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children 


Legislation; 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 


Expiration  Date: 
September,  1983 


Funding  History:     Year         Authorization         ABELOBHiitioJl  i/ 


1969  13,946,100 

1970  15,962,850 

1971  ia,194,106 

1972  ^^0^12,666 

1973  27  27,545,379 

1974  25,448,869 

1975  26,820,749 

1976  27,459,444 

1977  28,841,151 

1978  29,821,338 

1979  31,807,484 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


13,946,100 
16,006,487 
18,194,106 
20,212,666 
27,545,379 
25,448,869 
26,820,749 
27,459,444 
28,841,151 
29,821  ,338 
31 ,807,484 


As  part  of  ESEA.  Title  I,  the  program  for  institutionalized 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  respdodi  to  the  larger  program's 
goals  as  stated  in  P.L.  89- TO;  that  is.  to 

"improve  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including 
preschool  programs) , which,  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children."    (Section  101  of^?„l.  89-10) 


1/    Section  144  of  ESEA,  Title  I  requires  that  grants  for  the  State- 
operated  program  for  the  neglected  or  delinquent  (as  well  as 
those  for  State  programs  for  the  handicappe'd  and  for  migrant 
children)  be  awarded  as  authorized.    This  is  referred  to  as 
"off-the-top  funding"  or  being  "fully  funded,"  in  contrast  to 
LEA  grants  that  are  reduced  as  necessitated  by  appropriations. 

2/    Beginning  in  1973,  unlike  the  previous  years,  funds  were 

authorized  and  appropriated  to  serve  children  "in  adult  correc- 
tional institutions.^  About  $6.8  million  of  the  $7.3  million 
overall  increase  between  1972  and  1973  is  attributable  to  the 
addition  of  that  population. 
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The  amendments  in  P.L*  89-750  passed  on  November  3,  1966, 
which  added  institutionalized  neglected  or  delinquent  youth 
(as  well  as  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  and 
Indian  children  in  B.KA*  schools)  to  those  eli-gible  under 
PA.  89-10,  stated  goals  for  these  subprograms.    With  respect 
to  the  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  law  states  that     ^  ^ 
the  funds  must  be  used  "only  for  programs  and  projects  (in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet  ^ 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  children."  (Sectfon 
ITS  (c)  of  P.L.  89-7(1  as  amended,  underlining  added) 

Specifically,  in  applying  for  Title  I  funds,  a  State  agency 
must  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  project  has  "reasonable  promise 
of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  children  to  be  served."    (Federal  Register, 
April  4,  1978,  p.  14296). 

Program  Operations: 

The  Title  I  program  for  children  in, institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  youth  or  in  adult  corrections  facilities  is  adminis- 
tered by  USOE.  State  education  agencies,  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  educating  children  in  i-nstitutions,  and  institu- 
tion education  personnel.    Such  institutions  whose  children  are 
eligible  to  receive  services  are  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  *'An  institution  for  neglected  children  means  a 

facility  (other  than  a  foster  home)  which  is  _  ^ 
operated  for  the  care  of  chirtfren" who7are  in^ 
•the  custody  of  a  public  agency  as  the  result 
of  a  determination  of  neglect  under  State  law* 
and  which  has  an  average  length  of  stay  of  at 
least  30  days.'' 

(2)  "An  institution  for  delinquent  children  means  a 

facility  which  is  operated  for  the  care  of 
children  who  are  in  the  custody  of  a  public 
agency  as  a  result  of  a  determination  under 
State  law  that  they  are  either  (a)  delinquent 
or  (b)  in  need  of  treatment  or  supervision 
after  being  charged  with  a  violation  of  State 
law,  and  which  has  an  average  length  of  stay 
of  at  least  30  days." 

(3)  "Adult  correctional  institution  means  a  facility 

in  which  persons  are  confined  as  a  result  of  a 
conviction  of  a  criminal  offense,  including  persons 
under  21  years  of  age."    (Federal  Register, 
April  4,  1978,  pp.  14294,5). 


1.46 


Title  I  grants  are  made  to  State  agencies  responsible  for 
the  education  of  children  in  institutions  they  operate  or 
support*    Each  such  agency  is,  then,  a  Title  I  grantee.  Its 
grant  is  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children 
receiving  free  public  education  for  at  least  5  hours  per  weeK 
in  the  institutions  administered  by  that  agency.    The  size  of 
the  grant  is  stipulated  in  section  123(b)  of  the  legislation 
to  be  that  average  daily  attendance  figure  multiplied  by  40% 
of  the  State's  average  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  to  be  no  less 
than  80%  of  the  U.S.  average  per  pupil  expenditure  and  no  more 
than  120%^  of  the  U.S.  average).    (Further,  SectionM25  of  the 
same  legislation  states  that  no  State  agency  shall  receive 
less  than  100%  of  what  it  received  the  previous  year.) 

A  recently  completed  descriptive  study  of  State  institutions 
receiving  Title  I  funds  has  documented  the  numbers  of  children 
served,  the  nature  of  those  services,  the  management  of  the 
program  at  the  institution  and  State  levels,  and  the  flow  of 
funds  among  the  administrative  levels.    The  study,  a  preliminary 
phase  of  the  impact  study  described  briefly  under  **Ongoing  and 
planned  Evaluation  Studies,*'  as  perfonned  by  System  Develppment 
Corporation  and  involved  visits  to  100  randomly  -selected 
institutions  and  interviews  with  students,  teachers,  and 


Money  from  all 
sources  to  SEA 

Title  I  $500,000 
State  1,900,000 
Other  Fed.  330,000 


52,730,000 


NEGLECIED(.25) 


Facnities 
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Figure  1.    Flow  of  Funds 
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Title  I  funds  flow 
from  the  SEA  to  othejr 
State  agencies  (those 
responsible  for  institu- 
tions) to  the  facilities. 
They  supplement  funds 
from  other  sources  which 
are  distributed  to 
facilities  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 
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Facilities  . 
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(Figures  in  parentheses  reflect  funds  used  for  a>inistration. ) 
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administrators  in  those  sites.    Interviews  were  also  con- 
ducted with  Title  I  administrators  responsible  for  the 
N  or  D  program  In  all  States  (as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  including  those  in  both  the 
State  Education  Agency  (SEA)  and  in  the  State  Applicant 
Agency  3/  (SAA;  e,g.,  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
Youth  Authority,  etc.)» 

The  funding  of  this  program  can  be  decribed  in  two  ways: 
in  terms  of  its  flow  from  USOE  to  SEA  to  SAA  to  institution 
and  in  terms  of  its  uses  in  the  institutions  to  provide  Title  I 
services  to  participating  students.    Figure  1  illustrates  the 
flow  of  Title  I  N  or  D  dollars  to  institutions.    On  the  average, 
the  SAA*s  retain  about  2%  for  administration.    Facilities  for 
delinquent  youth  then  receive  about  64%  of  a  State's  appropria-- 
tion;  those  for  adult  offenders,  about  20%;  and  those  for 
neglected  children  about  9%.    These  figures  are  very  similar 
to  those  for  the  distribution  of  State  funds  across  agencies, 
although  typically  larger  portions  of  State  funds  are  retained 
for  administrative  uses. 

Funds  are  available  at  the  State  level  for  education  in 
institutions  for  neglected  youth,  delinquents,  or  adult  offenders 
and  average  about  $2.1  million  per  State,  ranging  from  about  517,000 
to  over  $10  million.    On  the  average,  approximately  68%  of  these 
fqnd^  are  from  the  State,  20%  from  ESEA\ Title  I,  and  12%  from 
other  federal  sources.    The  average  Tit4e  I  grant  is  about  $500,000 
with  a  range  of  $24,000  to  over  S2*2  million.    State  funds  average  ' 
about  S2  million,  providing  a  typical  per- pupil  expenditure  from 
all  sources  just  slightly  less  than  that  found  in  public  schools 
currently  (System  Development  Corporation,  1977). 

Once  the  various  monies  are  received  by  facilities,  they  are 
spent  primarily  on  staff  and  materials.    Nearly  75%  of  the 
Title  I  funds,  on  the  average,  support  staff;  this  compares  with 
81%  of  the  State  funds  being  so  used,  and  40%  of  the    funds  from 
other  Federal  programs.    In  th  case  of  Titie  I,  nearly  all  those 
staff  (over  80  percent  on  the  average)  are  classroom  personnel  — 
teachers  and  paid  aides;  about  3%  are  administrators,  about  6% 
counselors,  and  about  11%  other  types  of  support  personnel.  (This 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  expenditure  pattern  for  staff  from 
State  funds  and  other  Federal  funds:    in  the  case  of  the  fdrmer, 
only  about  41%,  on  the  average,  supports  classroom  personnel,  12% 

\ 

3y~sb*TFned' becVusVTt  submits  an  application  to  the  SEA  in  order 
to  receive  Title  I  funds. 
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for  administrators,  and  37%  for  other  support).    This  seems  to 
confirm  Interviews'  reports  in  the  national  study  that  the 
emphasis  in  Title  I  is  on  instruction  (System  Development 
Corporation,  1977). 

On  the  average  the  Title  I  per- pupil  expenditure  in  the 
institutions  is  $456,  but  the  figures  from  less  than  $100  to 
almost  $1700.    For  over  65%  of  the  institutions,  $500  or  less 
was  the  Title  I  per  pupil  expenditure.    Inclusion  of  funds  from 
all  sources  raises  the  average  per-pupil  Q£>i^  for  Title  I 
students  to  about  $1350  (again,  however,  with  a  large  range). 
The  comparable  figure  for  that  same  year  in  public  schools  was 
an  average  pep-pupil  expenditure  of  $1550.    (Most  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  figures  in  attributable  to  an  ex-  ^ 
tremely  low  per-pupil  expenditure  in  institutions  for  adults.) 

The  USOE  list  of  State  institutions  eligible  to  receive 
Title  I  funds  in  1976-77  contained  590  such  facilities:  28 
for  neglected  children,  323  for  the  delinquent,  and  239  for 
adults  (but  serving  youth  under  21).    In  the  sample  of  100 
visited,  there  were  10,  58,  and  32  by  category,  respectively. 
(Institutions  for  neglected  children  were  oversampled  in  order 
to  provide  descriptions  of  the  program  in  that  setting, 
speci  fically.) 

Of  the  institutions  eligible  to  receive  Title  I  funding, 
184  were  not  participating  as  of  fall,  1976.    They  were  often 
small  facilities  with  few  inmates  eligible  to  receive  Title  I 
services  (i.e.,  under  21  years  of  age  and  lacking  a  high  school 
diploma).    Nearly  1/4  of  them,  however,  were  fairly  large 
institutions  for  adults,  but  having  few  residents  eligible  for 
Title  I.    This  occurred  primarily  intthe  southeast. 

Program  Scope 

Almost  27,000  children  were  receiving  Title  I  services  in 
State  institutions  in  fall,  1976.    Of  these,  2550  were  in 
institutions  for  the  neglected,  16,730  in  those  for  delinquent 
youth,  and  a  little  over  7560  in  those  for  adults.    This  com- 
pares ta  an  estimate  of  just  over  51,000  as  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program^ qationwide.    Eligible  students  are 
those  who  are  younger  than'21,  lack  a  hi.gh  school  diploma, 
participate  in  a  regular  program,  and  are  low-achievers. 
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The  numbers  of  children  being  served  are  shown  in  Figure  2 
below.    Also  illustrated  there  are  estimates  of  eligible  children 
not  being  served  by  Title  I.    About  72%  of  the  eligible  neglected 
children  in  these. Institutions  are  being  served  by  Title  I,  about 
65X  of  the  eligible  delinquents,  about  34%  of  the  youth  in 
facilities  for  adults. 
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igure  2 .  Children  Enrolled  in  the  ESEA,  Title  I 
Program  for  Institutionalized  Youth '(Fall,  1976) 
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In  20%  of  the  institutions  with  Title  I  projects,  those 
projects  are  able  to  serve  all  the  eligible  students;  55% 
of  the  institutions  can  serve  half  or  mdre  of  the  eligible 
students.    Host  of  the  sites  who  cannot  serve  at  least  half 
the  eligible  student  population  are  institutions  for  adults.  4/ 
(Over  60%  of  them  report  this  problem) 

The  children  participating  in  Title  I  greatly  resemble 
those  in  the  institutions  as  a  whole,  except,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, they  are  younger.    With  regard  to  sex,  race,  and 
commitment  status,  they  are  not  significantly  different  from 
the  general  resident  population.    Also,  their  average  length 
•  of  stay  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  residents:    about  20 
months  in  institutions  for  the  neglected,  about  8  months  in 
facflilJies  for  delinquents,  and  about  18  months  in  those  for 
adults. 

The  nature  of  Title  I  varies  considerable  from  site  to 
site  according  to  how  education,  itself,  is  organized  in  the 
facilities.    In  some  cases,  the  facility  may  have  the  appearance 
of  a  junior  college  campus  with  security  concerns  only  slightly 
in  evidence.    In  such  a  case,  residents  might  be  expected  to 
live  in  small  (10-15  person)  cottages  and  to  move  freely  to 
other  buildings,  such  as  that  for  classes.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  facility  with  obvious,  over-riding  orientation  toward  security 
concerns  might  consist  merely  of  a  large  fenced-in  building  with 
two  classrooms,  perhaps  a  shop  and  library,  in    one  wing. 
Occassional ly  classes  might  be  held  in  multi-purpose  rooms 
serving  as  dining  halls  or  gymnasiums. 

Education  and  the  attention  it  receives  from  staff  and 
students  varies  as  much  across  institutions  as  do  physical 
facilities.    In  some  cases,  education  must,  according  to  State 
law,  be  comparable  to  that  of  public  schools.  Residents 
'must  attend  classes,  and  their  progress  is  sometimes  re- 
warded by  access  to  better  living  areas  (those  with  color 


\l    Note  that  these  proportions  of  "eligible*'  children  receiving 
services  use  a  definition  of  eligibility  which  considers  only 
age,  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma,  and  enrollment  in  a  regular 
program.    A  child's  actual  participation  depends  also  on  his 
or  her  educational  deprivation.    Since  rough  estimates— to 
be  improved  in  the  impact  study— suggest  that  very  few  of  the 
institutionalized  population  can  perform  as  well  as  or  better 
than  their  age-level  peers,  however,  the  figures  regarding 
unserved  but  eligible  residents  would  be  reduced  only  slightly. 
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television,  for  example)  and  to  special  priviledges. 
In  such  a  case,  the  residents-  school  day  may  look  con- 
siderably like  that  in  regular  schools.    A  contrast  would 
be  institutions  in  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
inmates  are  in  education  activities,  or  those  (18%  of  the 
cases)  in  which  those  activities  are  not  accredited  by  the 
State  (System  Development  Corporation,  1977b). 

Hence,  education  in  the  institutions  varies  considerably, 
and  consequently,  so  does  Title  I.    Participation  in  a  Title  I 
project  can  be  described  in  terms  of  the  needs  assessment  and 
selection  processes,  the  actual  delivery  of  services,  and  the 
evaluation  of  those  services  in  the  institutional  setting. 
Diagnostic  testing  (either ^Clrhe  institution  itself  or  in  a 
State  facility  maintained  Especial ly  for  that  purpose)  is  used 
most  frequently  to  assess  residents'  needs  and  to  select  them 
for  participation  in  Title  I.    This  testing  almost  always 
assesses  academic  achievement,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  tests 
for  special  learning  problems  (in  half  the  cases)  or  by  in- 
ventories measuring  IQ,  attitudinal,  or  personality  traits 
(in  one- third  of  the  cases). 

The  Title  I    services  offered  to  participating  children  are 
primarily  in  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics.    (Over  4/5  of 
the  projects  were  in  one  or  the  other,  and  they  account  for  about 
70%  of  the^funds  spent,  on  the  average.)    Occassionally  the  < 
services  also  focus  on  cultural  enrichment,  social  studies,  other 
academic  areas,  counseling,  or  special  education.    These  are 
viewed  as  supplementary  services  offered  in  addition  to  the 
institutions'  regular  educational  programs  which  may  be  basic 
elementary  education  (in  over  60%  of  the  cases),  a  secondary 
school  curriculum  (again,  in  60%  of  the  facilities),  prepara- 
tion for  a  General  Education  Diploma  (GED  -  over  half),  remedial 
education  other  than  Title  I  (in  about  85%).  5/    There  is  usually 
a  distinction  in  the  facilities  between  the  courses  in  vocational 
education  and  those  not— labelled  in  general  as  "academic' 
Title  I  services  are  mst  often  integrated  with  those  in  the 
'"academic"  curriculum,  less  frequently  with  vocational  education. 


5/ '  fn  order  To  Vecei've  Title  I  funds,  the  institution  must  be 
offering  a  regular  education  program  which  is  defined  in  the 
regulations  as  "classroom  instruction  in  basic  school  subjects 
such  as  reading,  mathematics,  and  vocationally  oriented  subjects, 
and  which  is  supported  by  other  than  Federal  funds.    Neither  the 
manufacture  of  goods  within  the  institution  nor  activitiess  re- 
lated to  institutional  maintenance  are  considered  classroom 
instruction"  (Federal  Register,  p,  14295). 
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A  review  of  Instructional  areas  emphasized  in  reading  showed 
them  to  be  most  frequently  vocabulary,  word  recognition,  phonetics, 
literal  comprehension,  following  directions,  and  listening  A 
similar  review  of  the  math  curriculum  showed  emphasis  on  fundamental 
operations,  practical  math,  measurement,  and  word  problems 
Materials  used  were  most  often  student  worksheets  and  audio- visual 
presentations  (System  Development  Corporation,  1977). 

Title  I  classrooms  were  observed  in  order  to  describe  how 
the  instruction  is  actually  organized..    Students  spent  a 
ntUe  over  1/3  of  their  time,  on  the  average,  working  alone 
with  instructional  equipment  (except  in  institutions  for 
delinquents  where  the  use  of  equipment  was  far  less  frequent). 
The  next  highest  proportion  of  time  was  spent  working  in- 
dividually with  the  teacher  (in  about  1/4  of  the  time  o  on  the 
average).    Only  in  institutions  for  the  neglected  did  Title  I 
classes  spend  much  time  working  together  as  whole  units 
(about  20%  of  the  time). 

Title  I    instruction  was  usually  organized  into  class 
periods  of  between  one  and  two  hours  in  length.    Most  often 
the  Title  I  classes  met  3-5  times  a  week,  making  a  typical  ' 
Title  I  student  receive  about  four  hours  of  extra  instruction 
weekly.    This  supplements  the  normal  academic  education  program 
and/or,  perhaps,  participation  in  a  vocational  -program. 

Instructional  staff  in  Title  I  projects  tend  to  be  better 
educated  than' other  teachers  in  the  institutional  settings: 
that  is,  whereas  almost  all  of  them  have  earned  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree,  this  is  less  common  among  the  non-Title  I 
teachers  (of  whom  a  little  over  10%  have  no  college  degree). 
Also,  nearly  2/5    of  all  Title  I  teachers  have  done  graduate 
work.    Their  teaching  experience  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
other  teachers  in  institutions:    about  3-4  years  in  both 
correctional  and  non- correctional  settings.    They  earn  on  the 
average  about  $12,000;  the  national  figure  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  is  about  $13,000  (NCES,  1977). 

Evaluation  of  Title  I  projects  is  required  by  law  and  most 
typically  focuses  on  student  achievement  and  attitudes  involving 
in  almost  all  cases  the  use  of  standardized  tests  or  locally 
developed  instruments.    Projects  are  also  evaluated  according 
to  their  degree  of  implementation. 

Many  personnel  cited  problems  in  evaluating  their  projects 
due  to  lack  of  appropriate  test  instruments,  students'  differing 
length  of  participation,  and  lack  of  staff  expei'iise.  The 
problems  are  being  addressed  in  an  ongoing  study.    (See  the 
section  entitled  "Ongoing  and  Planned  Eval uation" Studies"  and 
the  appendix  describing  the  implementation  of  Section  151  of 
ESEA,  Title  I.) 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

The  addition  of  this  program  to  Title  I  in  1966  represented 
the  first  Federal  effort  to  improve  the  educational  experiences 
of  children  in  institutions  for  the  neglected  or  delinquent. 
Just  as  the  objectives  for  the  program  have  evolved  since  that 
time  from  a  desire  to  "rehabilitate  the  children  into  self-' 
respecting  citizens"  to  a  more  specific  goal  of  remediating 
their  special  educational  handicaps^  so,  too,  have  the  services 
changed.    As  noted  above,  there  does  seem  to  be  an  emphasis  on 
improving  children's  performance  in  the  basic  skills  with  both 
project  personnel  reports  and  expenditures  reflecting  that 
priority. 

There  are  no  uniform  data  at  the  Federal  level  to  describe 
the  program's  effectiveness  in  meeting  its  goals,  but  such 
information  will  be  available  from  the  impact  study  underway 
currently.    (See  next  section.)    Predictably,  people  working  in 
the  program, do  feel  it  to  be  effective,  however. 

Interviews  with  the  various  people  involved  in  Title  I— the 
students,  teachers,  facility  administrators,  and  State  adminis- 
trators—found them  typically  to  feel  positive  about  the  progran^r^ 
They  mentioned  most  frequently  its  emphasis  on  individualized 
instruction  and  students'  work  in  the  basic  skills  as  strengths 
(about  1/4  of  the  respondents).    Weaknesses  cited  were  its  strict 
guidelines  (24%  of  the  respondents)  and  insufficient  funding 
(16X  of  the  respondents). 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A  national  evaluation  of  the  program  is  currently  underway. 
The  results  from  its  first  phase  ^to  describe  the  program)  are 
surmiarized  above.    Later  work  will  assess  the  effects  of  the 
Title  I  services  and  will  produce  evaluation  models  appropriate 
for  use  by  institutional  and  SEA  personnel. 

Tests  to  measure  students'  progress  in  the  basic  skills  were 
administered  to  both  Title  I  and  non-Title  I  students  in  a 
sample  of  40  institutions  between  October,  1977  and  June,  1978. 
Those  pupils'  perceptions  of  themselves  as  students  have  also 
been  assessed^    Documentation  of  their  receipt  of  various 
educational  and  other  institutional  services  will  allow  the 
description  of  those  which  are  discovered  to  be  most  effective 
in  improving  the  students'  performance  and  attitudes.  These 
experiences  are  also  the  foundation  for  the  ongoing  development 
of  evaluation  models. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data_ 

Federal  Register,  "Grants  to  State  Agencies  for  Programs  to  Meet 
the  Special  Educational  Needs  of  Children  in  Institutions 
for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children/*  Volume  43,  Number  65, 
Tuesday,  April  4,  1978,  pp.  14292^1 4296. 

General  Accounting  Office,  ''i^e-eval uation  needed  of  Educational 
Assistance  for  Institutionalized  Neglected  Children,"  Report 
to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
December  19,  1977.  ^ 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  'The  Condition  of 
Education,  1977  Edition,"  Volume  3,  Part  1,  1977. 

System  Development  Corporation,  "National  Evaluation  of  Title  I 
Progress  for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth  in  State  institu- 
tions," Phase  I  Report  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Santa  Monica,  California,  1977. 

System  Development  Corporation,  ''Case  Studies  in  the  Title  I 

Program  for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth  in  State  Facilities," 
Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Santa  Monica,  California,  T977. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact":    Mr.  Pat  Mancini 
(202)  245-2652 

For  further  informattion  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Dr.  Janice  Anderson  v 
(202)  245-7875 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Legislation: 


Libraries  and  Learning  Resources 


Expiration  Date: 


El ementary 
Act,  Title 


and  Secondary  Education 


FY  1983 


IV-B 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


$395,500,000 
Indef i  ni  te 
Indef i  ni  te 
Indef i  ni  te 
Indef ini  te 


$137,330,000  1/ 
147,330,000  U 


154,330,000 
167,500,000 
180,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  B,  is  a  formula  grant  program  in  which 
three  categorical  programs  were  consolidated  to  provide  State 
education  agencies  with  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds.     The  three  programs  consolidated  in  the  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources  program  are  School  Library  Resources,  ESEA, 
Title  11;  School  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling,  NDEA,  Title  III; 
and  the  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing  portion  of  ESEA,  Title 
III- 

The  purposes  of  this  program  as  specified  by  the  legislation 
are  acquisition  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials;  instructional  equipment  for  use  in  the 
acade^nic  subjects,  and  minor  remodeling;  testing,  counseling, 
guidance  programs  for  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
and  programs,  projects,  and  leadership  activities  to  strengthen 
counseling  and  guidance  services*     Funds  are  available  to  State 
education  agencies  for  administration  of  the  program- 

Program  Operations : 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  each  State  from  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  Part  B  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  as  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17, 
inclusive,  in  the  State  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States.     The  State  is  required  to  distribute  these  funds  among 
local  education  agencies  (LEA's)  according  to  the  enrollments  in 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  within  the  school  districts  of  such 


y  First  year  of  consolidation  in  1975;  50  percent  ($68,665,000) 
IS  for  categorical  programs. 


O   -  I""'''"^  ^""^         ""^^^  ^11  years  from 
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agencies,  except  that  substantial  funds  will  be  provided  to  (1) 
LEA'S  who  have  a  substantially  greater*  tax  effort  for  education 
than  the  State  average,  but  whose  per  pupil  expenditure  is  no 
greater  than  the  State  average,  and  (2)  LEA's  which  have  the 
greatest  proportions  of  children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher 
average  cost,  e.g.,  low-income  children,  rural  children,  and 
children  from  families  in  which  English  is  not  the  dominant 
language.     Logal  education  agencies  are  given  complete  discre- 
tion (subject  to  provisions  for  equitable  participation  by  private 
ichool  children)  in  determining  which  Part  B  program  purposes  they 
will  fund. 


Program  Scope: 

The  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (for  children  and 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  had  ESEA  Title  IV 
program  plans  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  fiscal 
year  1978;  1  6,376  local  education  agenci es -^had  approved  Part  B 
projects  in  fi&cal  year  1977. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  following  table  contains  preliminary  data  showing  expen- 
diture of  Part  B  funds  in  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 

1976  1977 

School  Library  Resources 
and  Other  Instructional 

Materials,  Textbooks  $25,394,300  (54.1%)     $70,678,534  (56.12%) 

Equipment  and  Minor 

Remodeling  $15,863,145(33.7%)  $41,037,683(32.89%) 

Counseling  and  Gui- 

d*""  $  5  ,  71  1  ,237  (1  2.2%)     $1  4,218.428  (  1  1.29%) 

Total  $46,968,682  ( 1 00. 0%) $  1  25  , 394 , 645  (  100.0%) 

States  and  local  education  agencies  made  a  smooth  transi- 
tion from  the  categorical  programs  to  a  consolidated  program. 
Substantial  amounts  of  Part  B  funds  have  been  directed  to  benefit 
children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher  than  average  cost  per 
jJpi^nrffJJ'I  K^i;  i"  education  agencies  with  higher  than 

average  effort  but  low  per  pupil  expenditures  for  education 
Paperwork  has  been  reduced  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  leveU 
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Private  school  children  were  able  to  participate  equitably 
in  the  program  because  of  the  special  efforts  made  by  State 
and  local  education  agencies  and  State  Title  IV  Advisory  Coun- 
cils.    In  FY  1977,  an  estimated  41.2  million  public  and  4.3 
mtlllon  private  school  children  participated  in  the  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  current  study  initiated  in  FY  1977  will  examine  the 
implementation  and  management  of  the  program. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

Preliminary  program  data  s^HmWrized  from  annual  reports 
for  FY  1976  and  FY  1977  submitted  by  State  education  agencies. 


For  further  information  about  pr^ogram/ operations , 

Contact:    Dr.  Milbrey  L.  Jones 
(202)  245-2488 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


ness, 


Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 


Educational  Innovation  and  Support 
Legislation; 

Title  IV,  Part  C  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 


Expiration  Date ; 
September  30,  1983 


Fundi nq  Hjjtory ; 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriatioji  \/ 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


$350,000,000 


$172,888,000  2/ 


indefinite 
indefinite 
indefinite 


184,521,852 
197,400,000 
197,400,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C,  is  a  formula  grant  program  under  which  four 
categorical  programs  were  consolidated  to  simplify  the  administration 
of  the  programs  and  to  provide  State  education  agencies  with  more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  while  maintaining  the- 
purposes  formerly  supported  by  the-c-ategorie^l  programs.    The  four 
programs  consolidated  in  the  ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  are  Title  III  ESEA 
Supplementary  Educational  Centers  and  Services  (except  Guidance 
Counseling,  and  Testing);  Title  V,  ESEA,  Strengthening  State  and  Local 
Educational  Agencies;  Title  VIII,  Section  .dOX,- ESEA,  Dropout  Prevention 
projects;  and  Title  VI II ,- S-ect-hjir"808", 'ESEA,  Nutrition  and  Health. 

The  purposes  of  these  four  programs  continued  under  authority  of 
hSEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  are  to  support: 

(1)  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  and  the 
development  and  establishment  of  exemplary  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  programs; 

(2)  strengthening  the  leadership' resources  of  State  and  local 
educational  agencies; 


]7  Advance  funding  from  prior  year's  appropriation. 

2/  Fifty  percent  of  the  appropriation  was  administered  through  the 

separate  categorical  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
3/  Part  C  purposes  were  redefined  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  program  objectives  described  were  placed 

in  other  parts  of  Title  IV,  effective  in  FY  1980. 
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(3)  Innovative  demonstration  fJrojects  which  show  promise  of 
reducing  school  dropouts; 

(4)  Demonstration  projects  to  improve  school  nutrition  and  health 
services  in^ schools  serving  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  children 
from  low  income  families. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  its  report  on  the 
legislation  expressed  its  views  that  the  proposal  for  consolidation  was 
intended  to  respond  to  pleas  from  SEAs  and  LEAs  for  relief  from  the 
administrative  burdens  Imposed  by  the  several  categorical  programs, 
and  not  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  programs  themselves. 

Program  Operations : - 

From  the  total  amount  available  for  Title  IV,  Part  C,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  allots  to  each  State  an  amount  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  children  aged  5-17  in  the  State,  a-s  compared  with 
total  number  of  children  in  all  of  the  States.    (The  term  "State"  as 
used  here  Includes  the  District  uf  Coluiubid  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.) 

Up  to  one  percent  of  the  amount  available  under  Title  IV,  Part  C, 
may  be  reserved  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  for  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  children  in  the 
overseas  dependents  schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Direct  grants  are  awarded  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  schools  operated  for  Indian  children.    Overseas  dependents  schools 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  are  also  eligible  to  participate. 

To  receive  a  grant,  each  State  educational  agency  and  other 
eligible  beneficiary  is  required  to  submit  an  annual  program  plan 
conforming  to  the  statutory  requirements,  which  when  approved  by  the" 
Cormiissioner  of  Education,  serves  as  an  agreement  between  the  applicant 
arid  the  Office  of  Education.    The  plan  must  be  submitted  for  comments 
to  the  OiFfice  of  the  Governor  and  have  been  reviewed  by  a  State 
Advisory  Council . 

Each  SEA  is  required  by  the  statute  to  appoint  a  State  Advisory 
Council  (SAC)  broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and  educational 
resources  of  the  State.    The  SAC*s  responsibilities  include: 

(1)  advising  on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of,  the  State  plan,  including  the  development 
of  criteria  for  the  distribution  of  funds  and  the  approval  of 
applications  from  LEAs; 
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(2)  evaluating  all  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  Title  IV; 

(3)  preparing  at  least  annually  and  submitting  through  the  SEA  a 
report  of  Us  activities,  recommendations,  and  evaluations,  together 
with  such  additional  comments  as  deemed  appropriate,  to  the  - 
■Commissioner.  , 

Up  to  15  percent  of  the  ftirids  or  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
State  for  these  activities  in  Fiscal  Year  1973,  may  be  used  for 
strengthening  state  and  local  education  agencies.    Up  to  5  percent  of 
the  combined  Parts  B  and  C  allocations,  less  the  amount  used  for 
" strengthening"  activities,  or  $225,000,  whichever  is  greater,  may  be 
used  for  State  program  administration  of  Parts  B  and  C.  Remaining 
funds  in  Part  C  support  State  discreti.onary  grants  to  local  school 
districts  for  projects  in  priority  areas  determined  by  the  States 
within  the  purposes  of  the  law.    States  are  -directed  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  small  districts  to  assure  their  participation 
on  an  equitable  basis.    Fifteen  percent  of  the  available  funds  must  be 
used  for  programs  or  projects  directed  to  education  of  handicapped 
children.    In  applying  forfunds,  LEAs  must  consider  children  and 
teachers  in  non-public  schools  in  their  districts  on  the  same  basis  as 
children  in  the  public  schools.  \^ 

In  monitoring  the  operation  of  Title  IV  in  the  States,  Office  of 
Education  teams,  consisting  of  both  Part  B  and  Part  C  staff,  conduct  ^ 
reviews  of  State  administration  of  t^fe  program.    These  reviews  are 
designed  to  go  beyond  compliance  checks  and  determine  progress  in 
remedying  shortcomings  disclosed  in  prior  reviews. 

The  schedule  for  the  reviews  includes  time  for  the  team  members 
to  visit  and  observe  LEA  projects  and  to  discuss  with  LEA  and  project 
personnel  the  nature  ar^jj  quality  of  services  rendered  by  the  SEA  under 
Title  IV.    In  line  with  this,  the  Division  of  State  Educational  " 
Assistance  Programs^  is  developing  a  means  of  providing  the  SEAs  with 
technical  assistance  toward  better  administration,  particularly  in 
improving  their  services  to  LEAs,  to  their  State  legislatures,  and  to 
their  Governors.   A  pilot  review  with  such  an  orientation  has  been 
conducted  in  Colorado,  and  two  other  State  agencies  are  cooperating  to 
refine  the  review  process,  called  the  Educational  Services  Review.  One 
of  the  goals  in  this  process  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  SEAs  in 
promoting  the  adoption  of  successful,  validated  projects. 

Program  Scope: 

In  the  197J  program  year,  more  than  4,300  local  school  districts 
participated  in  Title  IV  Part  C  projects.    Project  participants 
included  6.3  million  public  school  students  and  1.1  million  private 
school  students.   Some  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  prografn  are 
indicated  below: 
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NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  GRANTED  BY  CONTENT  AREA 


Content  Area 


Reading  ' 
Math 

Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Science 

Art /Music 

Physical  Education 
Career  Education 
Environmental  Education 
Nutrition 

Health 

vocational  Education 
Consumer  Education 
Dropout  Prevention 
Parent  Education 

Media  ^ 
Guidance  i  Counseling 
Instructional  Modes 
Other  (Misc.) 

Grand  Total 


Number  Of 

Amount  Of  F 

Projects 

Granted 

105 

$  2, 377-, 360 

99 

2,269,237 

26 

bUo  ,Ub4 

11 

375,144 

17 

360,227 

21 

1 ,234,365 

12 

239,964 

25 

21 

643,056 

11 

274  ,116 

9 

69,027 

16 

bUU  ,y4o 

7 

186.442 

37 

902,350 

10 

465,774 

.19 

417,643 

62 

1,359,896 

■  134 

4,450,173 

121 

4,631,065 

763 

21 ,888,094 

source- — 1977  Annual  Reports  from  17  States  including:  Alaska,  Delaware, 
*  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri, 

New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina. 

Reviews  conducted  by  USOE  personnel  have  shown  that  State 
departments  of  education  have  given  priority  attention  to  their 
responsibilities  to  aid  local  school  districts  in  developing  Title  IV-C 
projects.    They  have  reorganized  their  staffs  or  reassigned  duties  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  Title  IV.    The  virtually  universal  pattern 
is  a  top-echelon  official  of  the  department. supervising  a  Title  IV 
coordinator,  a  Part  B  and  a  Part  C  specialist,  a  disseminator  and  a 
facilitator,  assisted  by  other  personnel  and  services  of  the  department. 

Small  districts  (fewer  than  600  pupils)  had  more  than  400  Title  IV 
projects  in  program  year  1977.    Mid-size  distr3cts    600  to  5,000  studej^ts) 
shared  about  half  the  projects  and  large  districts  (with  more  than  5,00D- 


enrollment)  had  1,629  projects. 
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For  the  strengthening  process,  the  law  permits  the  SEA  to  use 
the  greater  of  15  percent  of  the  Part  C  allocation,  or  the  amount 
allocated  to  it  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  for  strengthening  purposes-  for 
administration,  it  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of  the  combined  Parts  B 
tooc  nnn  ^^^^        amount  used  for  strengthening,  or 

5225,000,  whichever  is  greater.    The  figures  below  indicate  the 
uses  of . these  funds  for  SEA  staff. 


Positions  and  Funds  for  Strengthening  SEAS, 
Fiscal  Years  1967,  1970,  and  1977 

Number  of  Positions*  Funds  Available 

Fiscal  Year  1967  1,413  $16,528,379 

Fiscal  Year  1970  1,912  24  171  194 

Fiscal  Year  1977  ] ,888  47'415'776 


*  Full-time  equi va 1 ents . 

For  administration  of  Title  IV,  the  SEAs  deployed  staff  in  thijs  way 

Professional         Non-Professional  Total 

Part  B  389  320  709 

Part  C  448  333  781 

Total.      837  653        *  1,49?) 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: ' 

Program  year  19-77  (July  1  ,  1975  -  June  30,  1977)  was  the  first 
year  of  full  implementation  of  consolidation  under  Title  IV.    As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  change  from  discrete  i^^atment  of  the  several  programs 
as  well  as  new  conditions  laid  down  by  the  1974  Amendments,  caused  some 
problems  in  the  SEAs.    For  example,  the  SEAs  are  now  obliged  to  require 
of  applicant  LEAs  only  a  single  application  for  grants  under  both 
Parts  B  and  C,  yet  the  two  have  different  funding  cycles.    The  State 
Advisory  Councils'  role  in  adyisi>§r eval uating,  and  making  reconmenda- 
tions  on  Title  IV  programs  was  a  sensitive  and  difficult  area.  Staffl 
patterns,  accounting  procedures,  and  management  information  technique^ 
developed  over  a  period  of  time  to  deal  with  categorical  programs  had 
to  be  altered  to  accommodate  the  consolidated  mode,  and  needed  changes 
in  some  SEAs  have  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished. 
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These  and  other  less  general  problems  have  been  addressed  by  the 
State  Advisory  Councils  m  the  annual  reports  and  recomendations  they 
are  required  by  the  statute  to  subnu  to  the  Comissioner.  The 
Uatute  Inposes  on  the  State  the  obligation  to  dis^emnate  widely  the 
results  of  SAC  evaluations  and  to  pronote  the  adoption  of  exenplary 
ar>d  promising  practices  developed  by  Innovative  Title  IV  projects. 
To  fulfill  this  Obligation,  State  education  agencies  have  taken  steps 
to  ^u^port  and  reinforce  SAC  evaluations;  to  dissenmate  mfomation 
about'worthwhi  le  projects  by  means  of  publications,  workshops, 
exhibits,  and  other  appropriate  neans;  and  to  assist  interested 
school  districts  m  adopting  proven  projects. 

. jn go  1J1 9_  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies : 

A  process  and  nanagenent  study  (Htny  Title  IV  consolidated 
progrdns  was  initiated  in  1  977  .    It  wiiVreview  policies,  practices, 
and  proDlens  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  in  managing  the 
consolidated  programs,  use  of  funds  within  the  authorized  purposes, 
inolenentation  of  equity  provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
distribution  of  funds,  provision  of  services  to  nonpublic  school 
children,  and  other  management  problems  and  policy  issues. 

An  interim  report,  based  on  extensive  interviews  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  and  the  results  of  a  national  workshop, 
was  subr.itted  to  the  Conaress  in  January  1978.  j 

Sources  of  E  va^l^us t  i^on  _D a_tj_ : 

E SE A  Tj tj e  _^/_S t a te^  ^ rooram  Plans,  Fiscal_  Year  J_9 7_8 . 
ESEA  Title  Iv  State  _A n njja  1  ^ Reports,  /j_s ^Al  l^AI  J ^11  • 

Elmore,  Richard  F.,  and  Milbrey  Wall  in  McLaughlin,  ESEA  Title  IV: 
issues  and  Research  Questions.    The  Rand  Corporation,  January  1978. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

.Contact:    Dr.  Al  White 
245-2952 


For  further  mfomation  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Pen  Jackson 

245-8857   

~-  ■  I 
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■   ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name: 
Bilingual  Education 


Le^i^lat jion : 

Bilingual  Education  Act 
ESEA  Title  VII 
(P.L.  95-561 

Funding  History : 


Yea_r 

Authori  zation 

FY  68 

$15,000,000 

69 

30,000,000 

70 

40,000,000 

71 

80,000,000 

n 

100,000,000 

■  73 

135,000,000 

74 

135,000,0002/ 

75 

135,000,0002/ 

76 

140,000,0002/ 

11 

-  150,000,0002/ 

78 

160,000,0002/ 

••  79 

160,000,0002/ 

Ejcpi^n  tj_qn_pate : 
Septenber  30,  1983 


Appropriation 
S 


7,500 
21,250 
25,000 
35,000 
45.,  000 
58.350 
85,000 
98,000 
115,000 
135.000 
150,000 


-0- 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000_[/ 

,0003/ 

,0004/ 

,0004/ 

,000 

.000 

,000 


\/    Of  this  amount/  $9,870,000  was  released  and  nade  available  for 
obligation  in  FY  74.  .  ^ 

2/    Plus  sums  authorized  for  the  provisions  of  Sections  721  (b)(3)  a-nd 
742  of  P.L.  93-380,  '  v  m  ;  a- 

3/   Amount  shown  is  after  congressionally  authorized  reductions. 

4/    Includes  funds  eannarked  by  the  Congress  to  ca-rry  out  provisions 
of  Part  J  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.    An  amount  of  $2,800,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  each  year. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  general  goal  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  is  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity  for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.    To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Program  provides  assistance 
(a)  for  establishing  elementary  and  secondary  programs  of  bilingual 
education,  (b)  for  establishing  training  programs  to  increase  the 
number  and  quality  of  biliftgual  education  personnel,  (c)  for  developing 
and  disseminating  bilingual  instructional  materials,  and  (d)  for 
coordinating  programs  of  bilingual  education. 

The  tern  "limited  English-speaking  ability"  when  applied  to  a 
student  means  one  who  has  difficulty  speaking  and  understanding 
ins4;ruction  in  the  English  language  by  reason  of  his/her  being:  (a) 
not  born  in  the  United  States  or  in  a  country  whose  native  language 
is  not  English:  or  (b)  a  student  who  comes  from  an  environment  where 
the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English.    The  term  "program  of 
bilingual  education"  means  an  instructional  program  designed  for 
students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in  English  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  the  native  or  domi.nant  language  for  the-  student  to 
progress  effecti vely'through  the  educational  system.    Such  instruction 
shall'' incorporate  an  appreciation  for  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
student  of  limited  Engl i sfi- speaking  ability  and  shall  be  in  all  subjects 
of  study  necessary  for  the  student  to  progress  effectively  through 
the  educational  system.    A  program  of  bilingual  education  may  provide 
for  the  voluntary  enrollment  to  a  limited  degree  of  students  whose 
native  language  is  English  so  that  they  may  acquire  an  understanding 
of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  students  of  limited  Engl i sh- speaki ng 
ability  for  whom  the 'program  is  designed.    However,  in  assigning 
students  to  a  bilingual  education  program,  priority  must  be  given  to 
students  whose  native' language  is  not  English,  and  in  no  event  may  the 
program  be  designed  to  teach  a  foreign  language  to  English-speaking 
children. 

Although  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Bilingual  Educatior 
Program  are  as  given  above,  two  facets  of  the  program;  are  not  clearly 
defined:    (a)  whether  the  program  is  a  service  program,  a  demonstration 
program'or  both  and  (b)  whether  the  program  is  a  "transitional"  program 
or  "maintenance"  program.    A  resolution  of  both  issues  is  basic  to 
clearly  defining  the  Federal  role  in  bilingual  education  and  to 
assessing  program  effectiveness. 

The  problem  begins  with  the  "purpose"  section  of  the  law.    The  - 
law  reads:    "...  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
united  States  —  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  operation  — -  of 
bilingual  educational  programs,  —  and  —  for  that  purpopse,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  —  m  order 
to  enable  such  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
such  programs  — ;  and  to  demonstrate  effective  ways  of  provjding,  for 
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children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  instruction  designed 
to  enable  them,  while  using  their  native  language,  to  achieve 
competence  in  the  English  language."    Thus,  both  service  (to  provide 
financial  assistance  -—  to  develop  and  carry  out  such  programs") 
and  demonstration  ("to  demonstrate')  goals  are  set  forth.  However, 
the  fact  that  appropriations  have  been  much  less  than  required  to 
serve  the  population  and  the  fact  that  Title  VII  is  a  Federal 
discretionary  grant  program  rather  than  a  State- administered  program 
suggest  interpretation  as  only  a  demonstration  program. 

The  question  of  transition  versus  maintenance  was  debated  at 
considerable  length  during  Congressional  hearings  on  the  legislation 
in  1974.    The  result  was  that  while  the  new  law  retained  the  emphasis 
on  transition  it  was  not  so  specific  as  to  rule  out  a  maintenance 
approach.    Thus,  the  law  speaks  of  enabling  children  to  achiev-e 
competence  in  English  (and  does  not  say  the  same  about  other  languages) 
and  defines  a  bilingual  program  as  one  in  which  the  native  language  is 
used  to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow  a  child  to  progress  effectively 
through  the  educational  system.    However,  the  term  transition  is  never 
used  and  the  notion  of  a  child  leaving  a  bilingual  program  after 
acquiring  English  competence  is  net  explicitly  in  the  law. 

Program  Operations: 

In  general,  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  awards  forward- funded 
discretionary  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  local  educational  agencies 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  Resource  and  Materials  Development 
and  contracts  with  State  Educational  Agencies.'   Although  the  majority  of' 
grants  are  for  multiple  years,  grant  awards  are  made,  for  a  one  year 
duration--with  continuation  awards  for  subsequent  years  subject  to 
satisfactory  performance  and  availability  of  funds  in  future  fiscal  years. 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  administers  the  ESEA  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Education  Program  and  funds  five  categories  of  sub- programs: 
Basic  Programs  of  Bilingual  Education.  Support  Services,  Teacher 
Training  Programs,  Fellowship  Programs;  and  Technical'  Assistance 
h'rograms  operated  by  State  Educational  Agencies. 

Basic  Programs:    A  Basic  Program  grant  is  awarded  to  local 
educational  agencies  (or  institutions  of  higher  education 
applying  jointly  with  local  educational  agencies)  for  the 
establishment  of:    bilingual  education  programs  ^n  elementary 
or  secondary  schools;  training  programs  for  bilingual  education 
personnel;  preschool  bilingual  education  programs;  and  adult 
bilingual  education  programs. 

* 

Support  Services:    Support  Services  grants  are  made  to  three 
types  of  centers  --  Training  Resource  Centers,  Materials 
Development  Centers,  and  Dissemination  and  Assessment  Centers. 
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1.  Training  Resource  Centers:    Those  eligible  for  funding  are  local 
educational  agencies,  State  educational  agencies,  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  applying  either  jointly  or 
after  consultation  with  local  educational  agencies.  Activities 
authorized  under  this  grant  include  the  training  of  teachers, 
administrators,  paraprofessionals,  teacher  aides,  parents,  and 
among  other  persons  associated  with  a  bilingual  education  program 
in  (a)  the  use  of  bilingual  education  practices  and  materials  — 
including  the  field-testin^of  materials,  (b)  procedures  for 
involving  parents  and  community  organizations  in  bilingual 
education  programs,  and  (c)  procedures  for  evaluating  the  impact 
of  bilingual  education  programs. 

2.  Materials  Development  Centers:    Those  eligible  for  funding  are 
Tocal  educational  agencies  or  institutions  of  higher  education 
applying  jointly  with  local  educational  agencies.  Authorize'd 
activities  are  (a)  the  development  of  instructional  and  testing 
materials  for  use  with  bilingual  education  programs,  and  (b) 
the  development  of  instructional  materials  for  use  by 
institutions-.of  higher  education  in  preparing  teachers  and 
auxiliary  personnel  for  bilingual  education  programs. 

3.  Dissemination  and  Assessment  Centers:    Those  eligible  for  funding 
are  local  educational  agencies  or  institutions  of  higher  education 
applying  jointly  with  local  education  agencies.  Authorized 
activities  include  (a)  tKe  publication  and  distribution  of  in- 

"   structional  and  testing  materials  for  use  in  bilingual  education 
programs  of  local  educational  agencies  or  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  (b)  assessment  of  the  need,  effectiveness,  and 
applicability  of  materpals  and  test  instruments  for  bilingual  , 
education  programs.  1^ 

4.  Other  Support  Services:    Funding  is  also  provided  for  National 
Information  Clearinghouse,  a  Bilingual  Advisory  Council,  and 
model  replication  and  studies 

Training  Programs : 

Eligible  applicants  for  a  Training  Program  grant  are  local  Educa- 
tional agencies.  State  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  applying  either  jointly  or  after  consultation  with  local 
education  agencies.    Funding  to  State  educational  agencies  is  limited 
to  15  per  cent  of  all  training  funds  to  Centers,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher  education.    Authorized  activities 
include  (a)  training  progra»s^or  teachers,  administrators,  parapro- 
fessionals, teacher  aides,  hnd  parents  associated  with  programs  of 
'  bilingual  education,  (b)  programs  to  train  personnel  who  will 
subsequently  train  those  >fTvolved  with  programs  of  bilingual  education^ 
and  (c)  programs  which  encourage  reform,  innovation,  and  improvement  ii 
educational  curricula,  graduate  education,  structure  of  academic  pro- 
fession, and  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  higher  education  and 
O  raduate  school  faculties.  ioa 
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Fellowships  for  Preparation  of  Teacher-Trainers : 

Fellewships  authorized  under  this  program  are  restricted  to  full- 
time  students  enrolled  in  a  program  which  trains  them  to  be  the  trainers 
of  teachers  within  bilingual  education  programs.    Graduates  of  this  post- 
baccalaureate  fellowship  program  should  be  able  to  train  teachers 
capable  subsequently  of  (a)  teaching  elementary  and  secondary  school 
courses  in  both  English  and  another  language,  and  (b)  selecting  and 
using  appropriate  test  instruments  for  measuring  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

Technical  Assistance  Programs  by  State  Educational  Agencies 

A  State  educational  agency  (in  a  State  where  programs  of  bilingual 
education  operated  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  assistance  is  sought)  may  submit  a  grant  application  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  in  conducting  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education.    The  grant  of  any  State  may  not  exceed  5% 
of  the  total  amount  paid  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the"  same  State. 
Technical  assistance  may  take  the  following  forms: 

a.  monitoring  programs  of  bT4ingual  education; 

b.  evaluating  the  impact  of  bilingual  education  programs; 

c.  facilitating  exchange  tff  information  among  bilingual  programs-;'  ' 

d.  disseminating  to  local  educational  agencies  sample  copies'of 
materials  acquired  by  the  State  educational  agency.,      '  : 

Finally,  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  make  payments' 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  bilingual  education  projects  to 
serve  children  on  reservations  having  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  Indian  childrea  operated  or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior".. 

Program  Scope: 


FY  1977 
Funding  Awards 


.     FY  1978 
Funding   Awards 
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Basic  LEA  Grants 
Training 

Inservice 

Fellowships 

Resource  Centers 
Professional  Development 
Support  Services 

Materials  Development  and 

Dissemi nation- Assessment 

Centers 

•Grants  to  SEA's  (Techncical  3;;900,000 
Assistance) 

National  Advisory  Council 

Information  Clearinghouse 
Model  Repl ication  ,and  Studie 
Dissemination 
Total  ^  115,167,000 

I  So 


$74,300,000 

11  ,425,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
9,275,000 

7,000,000 


100,000 
167,000 


514  .  $81:000,000 


35,000 
525 
15 
'750 

17 


40 

1 
1 


12-,.975,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 

11,000,000 

10,000,000 


4,375.000 

150^000 
500,D00 
2-,000,000 

135,000,000 


539 

38.000 
'625 
20 
925 

17 


44 
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Program  Effectj  ven^ess^  and  Prqgres^^ 

As  noted,  the  bilingual  \ducation  program  has  multiple  objectives. 
Information  on  each  of  the  o^ectives  is  first  summarized  and  then 
more  detailed  results  from  recently  completed  evaluations  are  reported. 

Several  studies  have  indicated  that  there  are  not  enough  qualified 
bilingual  teachers  to  provide  bilingual  education  to  all  limited-English- 
speaking  children.    To  date,  however,  there  has  been  no  assessment  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  teacher  shortage  has  been  sojved  by  the  Federal 
program.    Studies  also  indicate  shortages  of  instructional  materials 
for  most  languages  but  there  has  been  no  overall  determination  of  the 
extent  to  which  Title  VII  efforts  are  remediating  the  situation.  (An 
on-going  review  of  material  availability  will  be  completed  in  June 
1978.) 

With  respect  to  classroom  projects  supported  by  Title  VII,  two 
kinds  of  findings  have  recently  been  reported:    those  having  to  do 
with  the  complex  process  of  establishing  bilingual  education  projects 
in  local  school  districts  and  those  demonstrating  thejmpact  of  such 
projects  on  participating  children.    Briefly  the  conclusion  ts  that 
Title  VII  projects  experience  many  implementation  problems  especially 
because  of  the  shortages  of  teachers,  materials  and  insructional  models 
to  follow.    Also  the  proportion  of  children  participating  in  Spanich/ 
English  projects  who  are  English-dominant  is  larger  than  might  be 
expected  based  upon  the  objectives  of  the  law.    With  respect  to  academic 
achievejTient  in  Spanish/English  projects,  evaluation  results  indicate 
unfavorable  outcomes  in  both  Engl ish -1  anguage  arts  and  in  math  com- 
putations.    More  detailed  results  are  given  below.    Also  the  results 
from  a  State  bilingual  education  program,  while  not  a  Federal  evaluation 
per  se,  are  summarized  in  an  addendum. 

i Qi tiation  and  Administration  of  Local  Bilingual  Projects ^ 

Political  response  to  limited  English-speaking  constituents  and' 
desires  to  quality  for  additional  funds  appear  to  be  the  motivating 
factors  for  initiation  of  local  bilingual  education  projects.  (5) 
Administrative  considerations  soon  .follow:    questions  related  to 
organization,  staffing,  budget,  social  pri-orities,  etc.    Thus,  the 
perceivededucational  needs  of  limited-English-speaking  students  which  ^ 
originally  prompted  project  application  soon  became  subsumed  under  ^ 
political  and  administrative  concerns i  and  the  e(^ucational  inerit  of 
bilingual  education  is"no  longer  a  prominent  factor.    Generally;  within 
.any  given  ethnic  group,  constituents  want  bilingual  programs^  tfl  serve 
only  ethnic  children;  moreover,  they  prefer  that  aiU  given  ethnic 
childreTi  be  served  —  not  just  those  deficient Jn  English. 
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As  local  projects  gain  operational  experience  with  bilingual 
education,  implementation  problems  appear  —  those  concerned 
especial ly  with  shortages  of  qualified  teachers,  adequate  curriculum 
materials,  and  exemplary  instructional  models.    For  example,  although 
Spanish  language  materials  may  often  not  be  plentiful,  local  projects 
tend  to  under-utilize  commercial  materials  even  when  available.  Dis- 
senination  of  ideas  and  exchange  of  curriculum  materials  are  partically 
non-existent  and  districts  often  develop  their  own  approaches. 

The  question  of  whether  local  projects  should  be  a  "transition"  (to 
English)  program  or  a  "maintenance"  (of  the  home  language  and  culture) 
approach  is  the  one  most  important  issue  for  local  projects.  Most 
projects  went  beyond  a  simple  transition  approach  as  attested  to  be  the 
findings  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  students  enroll^  in  the  Title  VII 
Spanish/English  classrooms  in  grades  2  through  6  were  of  nmited  English- 
speaking  ability.    Only  S%  of  the  project  directors  indicated  that  a 
student  is  transferred  to  an  English-only  classroom  once  the  student  learns 
English  well  enough  to  function  in  school. 

Student  Participation 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  80%  of  the  students  enrolled^ 
in  bilingual  education  ^programs  are  of  Hispanic  origin  and  that  less  thaft 
half  of  the  ottal  number  of  limited-English-speaking  children  are  being 
served  by  bilingual  programs  (1,2,3,4).    Unfortunately,  a  valid,  standard 
method  for  identifying  non-English-  or  limited-English-speaking  students 
IS  nbt  yet  available,  and  among  the^  various  States  only  three  (California, 
Colorado  and  Michigan)  test  students  to  identify  limited  English-speaking 
ability  (7). 

For  students  enrolled  in  the  Title  VII  projects,  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures from  Title  VII  funds  ranged  from  $150  to  $739  with  an  average  of 
$310.    Considering  all  source^?  of  funds,  the  per  pupil  cost  for  Title  VII 
students  ranged  from  $1127  to  S2V20  with  an  average  of  $1398.    The  total 
per  pupil  cost  for  non-Title  VII  students  ranged  from  $992  to  $1354  with 
an  average  of  $1022  (1,2,3,4).  ; 

Impact  on  Stu den t s  .  ^  ^ 

According  to  results  from  a  study  (1,2,3,4)  of  ESEA  Title  VII 
Spanish/English  bilingual  education  projects  in  their  fourth  or  fifth 
year  of  funding  (as  of  1974)  were  participating  students  in  grades  2 
through  6  were  pretested  in  fall  1975,  posttested  in  spring  1976,  and 
retested  in^fali  1976,  Spanish-speaking  students  were  generally  achieving 
at  the  20th  to  25th  percentile  in  English  language  arts  and  at  the  30th 
percentile  in  mathematics  computation.    In  mathematics.  Title  VII  ar^ 
comparable  non-Title  VII  students  were  performing  generally  equally  well 
at  all  grades  tested;  in  English  language  arts.  Title  VII  students  were 
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performing  generally  more  poorly.    While  no  appropriate  test  norms  or 
comparison  groups  were  available  to  assess  the  relative  impact  of 
Title  VII  on  the  acquisition  of  Spanish  reading  skills,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  Spanish  reading  test  scores  between  the  pretest  and 
posttest  in  the  1975-76  school  year  for  Title  VII  students. 

ONGOING  AND  PLANNED  EVALUATION  STUDIES 

A  Study  of  Bilingual  Education  Material  Development 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  status  of  development 
of  curriculum  materials  for  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
and  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  these  materials  are  introduced  into 
the  classroom.    They  study  will  include  curriculum  materials  for  grades 
pre-K  to  12.  in  12  language  groups  —  Spanish,  French,  Portguese,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Vietnamese,  Koreaji,  Filipino,  Native  American  (inlcuding  Eskimo), 
Greek,  and  Haitian  French.    The  final  report  is  due  June  1978. 

Evaluation  of  Bilingual  Project  Implementation  Via  Project- Information 
Packages 


Between  1974  and  1976,  the  U.S.  Office  af  Education  developed  four 
Project  Information  Packages(PIP' s)  for  bilingual  education  projects; 
Three  PIP's  were  for  Spanish'/Engl ish  bilingual  education  projects  and 
the  fourth  for  French/English.    A  PIP  provides  an  adopting  school  district 
with  guides,  manuals,  and  other  materials  full^  describing  the  instructional 
and  management  activities  necessary  for  project  success.    The. PIP  materials 
are  designed  to  provide  enough  detail  to  enaW-e-"€rtIopting^ sc^^  districts 
to  carry  out  all  aspects  of  "planning,  startfng.  and  operating  a  bilingual 
education  project.    The  goals  of  the  study  are:    (a)  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  PIP's  in  assisting  school  districts  select  and 
*  implement  the  bilingual  education  projects  they  describe,  (b)  determine 
the  effectiveness  af  the  projects  implemented  via  the  PIP's  in  improving 
student  achievement  and  attitude,  (c)  identify  and  analyze  implementation 
probelms  encountered  by  school  distri.cts,  and  (d)  revise  the  PIP's  on  the 
basis  of  user  input  and  problems  identified.    The  final  report  is  scheduled* 
for  completion  in  December  1979. 

ADDENDUM:    A  STUDY  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS  IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

The  study  of  State  programs  in  bilingual  education  was  designed  to 
describe  and  analyze  State  and  extra-State  (e.g.,,  American  Soma)  programs 
in  bilingual  education  for  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  . 
Topics  included  in  the  analysis  were  the^authorizing  legislation,  pro- 
cedures used  to  identify  program  goals  and  objectives,  mandated  or 
prohibited  appoaches/practices,  and  progj^am  requirements  as,  for  example, 
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staff  qual ifications*  training  activities*  materials,  and  student/teacher 
ratios*  The  contractor  for  the  project  was  Development  Associates,  Inc., 
of  Washington,  D.C.    The  project  was  begun  in  summer  1975. 

Findings 

State  Legislation 

0  As  of  December  1976,  10  States  have  adopted  mandatory  bilingual 
instruction  and  16  States  have  legislation  specifically  permitting 
bilingual  instruction.    Fourteen  States  are  silent  on  bilingual 
education  but  11  of  these  have  implemented  bilingual  education 
projects  during  FY  1976. 

0  LEAs  in  10  States  were  prohibited  by  law  from  giving  classroon 
instruction  in  any  language  but  English.    However,  some  of  these 
States  chose  not  to  enforce  this  prohibition;  for  example,  four 
allowed  the  operation  of  Title  VII  (Bilingual  Education  Act) 
projects.  •  '  ^ 

0  The  five'most  frequent -requirements  or  provisions  of  State  ^ 
legislated  )b11  ingual  education  programs  are; 

-  Implementation' of  "transitional"  bilingual  instruction 
programs  (17  States) 

-  Establishing  -special  qualifications  for  the  certification  of 
bilingual  education  teachers  (13  States) 

-  Providing  local  educational  agencies^  with  supplementally  funds 
in  support  of  bilingual  education  (13  States) 

-  Mandating  a  cultural  component  in  bilingual  instruction  programs 
^     (13  States) 

Funding 

0  Of  the  19  States  operating  State  bilingual  education  programs  in 
the  1975-76  school  year.  16  appropriated  funds  specifically  for 
bilingual  education.    The  financial  support  reported  by  these  States 
varied  greatly  from  $19  per  student  to  $431  per  student. 

0  All  16  of  the  States  which  financially  supported  bilingual  education 
programs  operate  direct  service  programs  in  cont^iSJUto  demonstration 
or  experimental  programs.  ^ 

0  Only  four  States  and  one  extra-State  juridiction  reported  having 

.  allocated  more  State  funds  for  bilingual  education  than  they  received 

from  the  Federal  government  during  the  1975-1976  school  year  (Colorado, 

Illinois.  Massachusetts,  Utah,  and  Puerto  Rico). 
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0  Funding  of  bilingual  education  projects  at  the  school  district  level 
IS  varied.    Rarely  are  local  projects  supported  from  just  one'^ource  • 
of  funds.    In  addition  to  local  arnd  State  funds,  18  Federal  progMf^s 
provided  sonie  financial  support  to  bilingual  education  projects.^ 

^  *- 

0  Ninety  percent  of  Federal  funds  supporting  bilingual  education  are 
provided  through  ESEA  Title  I  and  ESEA  Title  VII  funds  (37  percent, 
and  53  percent,  respectively.) 

S t uA?.1^ _a n d  Curriculum  Material  s 

0  Methods  used  in*  identifying  students  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  (LESA)  are  inadequate.    In  general,  neither  a  yearly  LESA 
student  census  nor  a  standard  method  for  identifying  LESA  students 
is  required. 

0  Twenty-twD  States  reported  over  1.3  million  students  as  lim-ited- 
English  speakers  and  therefore  eligible  for,  or  in  need  of,  bilingual 
education.    Of  these,  approximately  500,000  students  (40  percent)  were 
enrolled  in  bilingual  instruction  programs.    •  - 


0  Nine  of  the  40  States  permitting  bilingual  instruction  in  their  schools 
authorize  studente's;in  non-profit,  non-public  schools  to  participate  in 
their  bilingual  Instruction  progriim.    Seven  States  do  not  permit  partici- 
pation; three  States  indicated  that  participation  is  unconstitutional 
and  the  others  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 

0  Fifteen  of  the  20  States  vi sited,  reported  that  there  is  a  considerable 
shortage  of  qualified  bilingual  education  teachers.    SEAs  and  LEAs 
are  actively  working  with  university- 1 evel  teacher- training  institu- 

*   tions  to  alleviate  this  shortage.     ^  - 

0  Bilingual  education  materials  in  the  non-Spanish  languag.es  were  generally 
not  available.    Even  for  Spanish,  in  many  instances  suqh  mater/als 
were  not  readily  available,  were  inappropriate,  or  knowledge  cJf  their 
existence  was  limited.    Dissemination  of  bilingual  curricul um  materials 
were  generally  limited. 

Extra-State  Juri'sdictions 

0  The  extra-State  jurisdictions  of  Samoa,  Guam, ^Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  view  the 
Federal  bilingual  education  program  as  a  "mixed  blessing":  they 
agree  it  has  helped' their  educational  effort  but  feel  that  greater 
flexibility  is  needed  for  the  eduational  situations  of  the  island 
peoples  who  have  cultural,  language  and  administrative^ traditions 
widely  different  from  those  on  the  mainland. 
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State  Administration 

,    0  The  level  of  financial  management  and  technical  support  provided  by 
States  for  bilingual  education  varies  widely.  / 

/ 

0  Collectively,  State  education  agencies  currently  play  a/minor  but 
growing  role  Jn  bilingual  education.  / 


0  Only  13  SEAs  had  full-time  personnel  involved  in  bilingual  education 
and  only  8  had  three  or  more  staff  members  so  involved. 

0  Twenty- nine  SERs  provided  some  degree  of  technical  assistance  to 
LEAs  on  biliogjjal  education  matters. 

0  Fourteen  States  impose  special  requirements  for  the  qualification 
of  bilingual  education  instructional  personnel.    The  most  common 
requirement  was  fluency  in  the  second  language  of  the  program. 

Summary  .  * 

On  the  whole.  States  are  playing  a  limited  but  growing  role  in 
bilingual  education.    The  number  of  States  which  mandate  or  permit 
bilingual  education  has  grown  to  40.    State  financial  support  is  still 
quite  limited,  however- In  most  States,  Federal  funds  for  bilingual 
education  exceeded  State  funds.    With  a  few  exceptions,  the  number  of 
State  education  agency  personnel  involved  in  bilingual  education  is 
small  and,  conse*quently,  provision  for  State-wide  leadership  and 
technical' assistance  t^o  local  school  districts  is  limited. 

V     ■  '  ''.  ' 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Datj : 

1.  American  Institute  for  Research.  Evaluation  of  the  inpact  of  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual  Edbcati on\Pro9rjn._ J^oj_^  J_ :  ~ 
design  and  interim  findings^    February  1977. 

2.  Amencan  Institues  for  Research.  Evaluation  of  the  mpact  of  ESEA 
Jit-le  VII  Spanish/English  Bi  1  i  nguaT'Educati  on  P  rogran.  Vo1_uto  1 1 : 
Project  ^s^c  r  i  pt  ions .    February  1  97  7  . 

3.  Ariencan  Institutes  for  Research.  Evaluation  of  the  inpact  of  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual  Educa 1 1^  Program.  Volune  III : 
Year  Two  Impact  Data .  Educational  Process^  and  IrvDepth  Analyses . 

4.  American  Institutes  for  Research.  Evaluation  of  the  inpact  of  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual  Education  Progran:  Overview  of 
Study  and  Findings^    March  1978 

6.    Sumer,  G.  and  G.  Zellman,    Federal  programs  supporti ngjsduca^ti ona^l 
change.    Volume  VI:    Implementing  and' sustai  ni  ng  TitTe  VlT'bi  1  fnguaj_ 
projects.    The  RAND  Corporation,  January  1977. 

6.    Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.    Bilingual  education:  an 
unmet  need.    Washington,  D.C.:    United  States  General  Accounting 
Office,  1976. 


Development  Associates,  Inc.    Final  Report: 
bilingual  education.    March  1977 

For  further  information  about  program  operatic^s 

Contact:    Rudy  Cordova 
(202)  447-9227 


study  of  state  programs 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  progran  effectiveness. 


Contact:    David  Shoemaker 
(202)  245-2372 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 
Follow  Through 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Community  Services  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-544)  October  1981 

as  amended  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendnents 
of  1978  (P.L.  95-558) 

Funding  History 


Year 

Authorization  1/ 

Appropriation 

1958 

$15,000,000 

1959 

32,000,000 

1970 

70,300,000 

1971 

70,000,000 

59,000,000 

1972 

70,000,000 

53,050,000 

1973 

70,000,000 

57,700,000 

1974 

70,000,000 

53,000,000 

1975 

59,000,000 

55,500,000 

1975 

50,000,000 

59,000,000 

1977 

50,000,000 

59,000,000 

1978 

50,000,000 

59,000,000 

1979 

-  70,000,000 

59,000,000  2/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

According  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  Follow  Through  Program  provides 
"financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies,  combinations  of 
Such  agencies  and  any  other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organization,  and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Follow  Through  programs  focused  primarily  on  children  from  low-income 
families  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  including  such  children 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  school s ,  who  were  previously 
enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar  programs."    Further,  the  legislation 
provides  that  projects  must  provide  comprehensive  services  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  will  aid  the  continued  development  of 
the  children. 

Follow  Through  is  defined  in  its  regulations  as  "an  experimental  community 
services  program  designed  to  assist^  in  a  research  setting,  the  overall 
development  of  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade 
from  low-income  families,  and  to  amplify  the  educational  gains  made 
by  such  children  in  Headstart  and  other  similar  quality  preschool  programs 
by  (a)  implementing  innovative  educational  approaches,  (b)  providing 
comprehensive  services  and  special  activities  in  the  areas  of  physical 
and  mental  health,  social  services,  nutrition,  and  such  other  areas 


V   An  authorization  level  was  not  specified  prior  to  FY  71. 

2/    Specified  by  a  continuing  resolution  for  FY  79  rather  than  by 
appropriation;  re-authorizing  legislation  for  FT  had  not  been 
O  passed  at  the  time  pf  .the  HEW  appropriations  for  FY  79* 
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which  supplement  basic  services  already  available  within  the  school 
system*  (c)  conducting  the  program  in  a  context  of  effective  community 
service  and  parental  involvement,  and  (d)  providing  documentation  on 
those   models  which  are  found  to  be  effective." 

Comprehensive  services  and  parental  involvement  are  required  in  all 
projects.    The  experimental  feature  of  the  program  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  variety  of  educational  mobels.    These  models  are  sponsored 
by  university  or    research  inst itut ioTr^'^that  have  designed  approaches 
to  early  childhood  education.    These  sponsors  are  responsible  for 
delivering  and  installing  their  models  at  local  sites;  providing  for 
continuous  technical  assistance;  teacher  training;  guidance;  and  quality 
control.    The  focus  of  the  experiment  is  upon  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  alternative  educational  models.  Whatever    the  specific  results, 
the  overall  goal  is  to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  what  works  and  what 
does  not  work  for  children  from  low-income  families. 


Program  Operations; 

The  Follow  Through  program  operates  out  of  two  offices.    The  responsi- 
bility for  monitoring  the  projects,  the  model  sponsors,  and  related 
activities  lies  with  the  Division  of  Follow  Through  while  the  responsi- 
bility for  monitoring  evaluation  activities  lies  with  the  Office  of 
Evaluation  and  Dissemination. 

'The  major  portion  approximately  (79  percent)  of  the  Follow  Through 
FY  1978  appropriation  is  used  to  fund  159  local  projects  which  maintain 
educational  models  and  provide  a  variety  of  non-instructional  services 
to  children. 

The  next  largest  portion  approximately  (10  percent)  of  the  Follow  Through 
appropriation  goes  to  model  sponsors. 

Approximately  5  percent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation  is  being^ 
spent  to  fund  expanded  demonstration  activities  in  twenty-one  sites 
judged  exemplary  by  the  OE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination: Review  Panel. 

About  3  per  cent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation 'f^spent  on  evaluation. 
The  remaining  3  percent  of  the  Follow  Through  monies  is  used  for  program 
related  activities  such  as  supplementary  training  of  para-professionals, 
grants  to  states  to  provide  techncial  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
operating  Follow  Through  projects,  and  for  hiring  subject  specialists 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Follow  Through  projects. 

The  159  projects  and  the  19  sponsors  receiving  Follow  Through 

funds  were  selected  between  1967  and  1972.    Each  year  the  LEAs  and  the 

sponsors  submit  proposals  for  continuation  of  grants  to  USOE. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1978,  more  than  70,500  Follow  Through  children  kindergarten  through 
third  grade  received  instructional  and  other  services  at  more  than  600 
elementary  schools  in  159  projects  across  the  country.    The  program 
emphasizes  community  and  parental  involvement  and  encourages  the  focusing 
of  available  local.  State,  private,  and  Federal  resources  on  the  needs 
of  Follow  Through  children.    The  Follow  Through  program  is  comprehensive 
in  scope  and  encompasses  instructional  and  non-instructional  services. 
On  the  average,  including  state,  local  and  federal  sources,  almost  $800 
more  per  pupil  was  spent  to  educate  Follow  Through  children  than  local 
non-Follow  Through  children  in  1976.    The  largest  portion  (63%)  went 
for  salaries  of  LEA  staff  such  as  teacher  aides,  project  directors, 
and  teachers.    Of  the  remainder,  19%  was  spent  on  providing  comprehensive 
services,  13%  on  model  sponsors,  and  5%  on  facilities  and  materials. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

As  an  experimental  research  program,  the  goal  of  the  Follow  Through 
program  is  to  identify  effective  approaches  for  the  education  of  low- 
income  children  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.    Follow  Through 
children,  grouped  at  the  site  level,  were  compared  to  similar  children 
in  order  to  estimate  incremental  effects  of  the  various  models.  The 
comparison  children  often  received  supplementary  services  such  as  provided 
by  ESEA  Title  I.    Of  the  22  early  elementary  school  approaches  tried, 
the  Direct  Instruction  Model,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Oregon, 
was  more  successful  on  most  measures  than  the  other  approaches;  however, 
even  that  model  was  not  uniformly  successful  in  all  sites.  Several 
other  models  showed  some  success  on  some  measures  in  some  sites.  In 
many  cases  and  for  most  models  the  results  were  inconclusive  either 
because  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive  enough  to  permit  judgments  to 
be  made  or  because  the  evidence  was  mixed  (i.e.,  the  results  were  positive 
in  some  sites,  negative  in  some  and  neutral  elsewhere). 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Follow  Through  evaluation 
is  based  upon  national.  Ideal  and  sponsor  evaluations.    The  effects 
of  the  models  on  children  were  assessed  on  a  variety  of  measures  including 
reading,  mathematics,  spelling,  language  arts,  abstract  reasoning,  and 
self-esteem.    In  most  of  the  evaluations,  the  performance  of  children 
in  Follow  Through  was  compared  to  children  of  similar  socio-ecnomic 
status  who  did  not  participate  in  Follow  Through.    In  the  national  evalua- 
tion, which  concentrated  on  16  models,  the  performance  of  children  who 
participated  in  the  full  Follow  Through  Program  was  compared  with  matched 
samples  who  did  not  receive  Follow  Through. 

Most  of  the  results  focus  upon  the  benefits  or  deficiencies  of  individual 
models  and  are  not  easily  summarized.    However,  some  generalizations 
are  offered  below: 


The  effectiveness  of  most  models  varied  substantially  from  site  to  site. 
Most  models  have  instances  of  both  success  and  failure  at  the  school 
district  level.    This  may  indicate  that  instructional  approaches  can 
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account  for  only  a  limited  amount  of  variation  in  school  outcomes. 
Many  other  factors,  including  ones  outside  the  control  of  the  schools, 
influence  the  learning  process.    There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
desegregation  and  declining  pupil  enrollment,  with  attendant  teacher 
and  student  transience,  may  have  vitiated  model  effects.    Also,  the 
degree  of  model  implementation  was  not  rigorously  assessed  to  determine 
if  the  models  were  well  implemented.    These  factors  may  have  contributed 
in  part  to  the  site-to-site  variation  which  lessens  the  strength  of 
conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  about  the  effectiveness  of  specific 
educational  approaches. 

Some  LEA/sponsor  collaborations  have  been  judged  successful  at  the  local 
level.    These  specific  projects  are  being  funded  as  resource  centers 
in  FY  1978. 

Most  special  instructional  approaches  and  supplementary  services  for 
disadvantaged  children  in  Follow  Through  do  not  seem  superior  to  other 
service  programs  (i.e.,  ESEA  Title  I)  as  measured  by  standardized  tests 
of  educational  performance.    The  Follow  Through  data  suggests  that 
instructional  approaches  do  not  differ  widely  in  their  impact  upon 
children's  test  scores,  but  when  they  do,  the  differences  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  favor  the  more  structured  approaches. 

Educational  approaches  which  stress  that  children  should  have  a  substan- 
tial role  in  choosing  their  activities  and  that  the  teacher's  role 
should  be  less  .overtly  directive  tend  to  compare  poorly  with  non-Follow 
Through  approaches.    Advocates  of  these  approaches  ususally  believe 
that  children  from  the  "child-centered"  classrooms  excel  in  areas 
not  measured  by  instruments  like  those  used  in  the  Follow  Through 
experiment  or  that  effects  will  be  evident  in  later  years.    What  does 
seem  evident  is  that  students  in  the  "child-centered"  classroom  general- 
ly do  not  out-perform  non-Follow  Through  children  on  the  traditional 
types\of  standardized  tests.    Some  child-centered  models  have  been 
successful  on  sponsor  developed  instruments. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Follow  Through  Planned  Variation  Experiment 

Volume  I.    A  Synthesis  of  Findings.    Washington,  D.C.:  DHEW 
USOE,  in  press. 

Volume  11 -A.    National  Evaluation:    Patterns  of  Effects. 
Cambridge:    ABT  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  II-B.    National  Evaluation:    Detailed  Effects. 
Cambridge:    ABT  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  II -C.    National  Evaluation:    Detailed  Effects. 
Cambrijlge:    ABT  Associates ,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  II-C.    Appendix.    Cambridge:    ABT  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

V^ume  III.    Sponsor  Evaluation:    Patterns  of  Effects. 
Washington,  D.C.:    Follow  Through  Sponsors,  in  press. 

Volume  IV»    Cost  Analysis.    Bethesda,  Maryland:    RMC  Research  \ 
Corporation,  1977. 

Volume  V.    A  Technical  History  of\he  National  Follow  Through 
Evaluation,    Cambridge:    The  Huron  Institute,  1977. 

Volume  V.    Appendix.    Cambridge:    The  Huron  Institute,  1977. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Fred  Bresnick 
(202)  245-2500 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dan  Ozenne  or   Mary  Ann  Scheirer 

(202)  245-8364  (202)  245-2371 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAFA): 
Maintenance  and  Operations 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


PL  81-874,  as  amended 
by  PL  95-561 


September  30,  1978  ]J 


Funding  History 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1970  $1 ,150,000,000  $505,400,000 

1971  935,295,000  536,068,000 

1972  1,024,000,000  592,580,000 

1 973  1 ,025 ,000 ,000  635 ,495 ,000 

1974  989,391,000  574,416,000 

1975  980,000,000  636,016,000 

1976  995,000,000  684,000,000 
Transition  Quarter.  70,000,000 

1977  1  ,090,192;000  3/  768,000,000 

1978  1,198, 95a, 000  3/  770,000,000 

1979  1 ,293,400,000  ^'  786,100,000 


2/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

PL  81-874  .provides  assistance  to  local  school  districts  for  current 
operating  costs  of  educating  children  in  areas  where  enrollments  and 
local  revenues  are  affected  by  Federal  activities.    The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  to  minimize  the  fiscal  inequities  caused  by  both 
the  presence  of  tax-exempt  Federal  lands  and  the  burden  of  providing 
public  school  education  to  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  or 
have  a  parent  who  is  either  employed  on  Federal  property  or  a  member 
of  one  of  the  uniformed  services.    The  law  also  provides  for  the  full 
cost  of  educating  children  residing  on  Federal  property  when  State 
law  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  the  schooling  of  such 
children  or  where  no  local  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable 
free  public  education.    Assistance  is  also  authorized  for  schools 
damaged  in  major  or  pinpoint  disasters.    Indian  Lands  and  low-rent 
housing  are  Included  in  eligible  Federal  property  under  this  law. 


T7   Provisions  pertaining  to  "A"  category  pupils  and  children  attending 

^     schools  on  Federal  installations  are  permanent.  PL  95-561  extended 
the  program  through  September  30,  1983. 

2/   Includes  $15  million  in  Transition  Quarter  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1977  start  up  costs. 


Does  not  include  disaster  provi^jons. 
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PL  874  is  the  closest  approximation  to  general  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government  available  to  eligible  school 
districts.    In  general,  SAFA  funds  become  part  of  the 
general  operating  accounts  of  LEAs,    However,  PL  93-380 
incorporated  two  exceptions  for  (a)  handicapped  children 
of  military  personnel  and  handicapped  children  residing  on 
Indian  lands  (funds  which  raust  be  used  for  special 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children)  and  (b) 
children  from  public  housing  (funds  which  must  be 
used  for  ESEA  Title  I-type  programs). 

Program  Operations 

Payments  are  made  directly  to  local  education  agencies  (or 
to  Federal  agencies  where  they  are  operating  schools).  An 
entitlement  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  federally 
connected  pupils  and  a  percentage  of  an  agency's  local 
contribution  rate  (LCR)  and  is  intended  to  compensate 
for  the  burden  imposed  by  the  various  types  of  federally 
connected  children  at  a  rate  which  approximates  locally 
raised  educational  costs.    The  local  contribution  rate  may 
be  based  either  on  comparable  districts*  per  pupil  costs 
derived  from  local  revenues,  or  alternatively,  a  minimum 
rate  of  the  greater  of  one-half  the  State  or  national 
average  per  pupil  cost. 

The  percentage  .of  the  local  contribution  rate  to  which  an 
agency  is  entitled  varies  for  over  a  dozen  subcategories  of 
federally  connected  children  within  the  broad  "A"  (children 
whose  parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  property)  and  "B" 
(children  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  property 
but  not  both)  classifications.    This  reflects  the  notion 
that  different  types  of  federally  connected  children  impose 
differing  degrees  of  burden  on  the  districts.  Federally 
connected  children  are  classified  according  to  residence 
and  employment  of  a  parent. 

Applications  for  payments  are  submitted  to  the  Commissoner 
through  the  State  education  agency  which  certifies  that 
information  in  the  local  application  is  accurate  insofar 
as  records  in  State  offices  are  concerned,  \ 


There  are  five  principal  changes  in  the  Impact  Aid  nQ:ogram 
brought  about  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (PL  93-380) 
These  are: 

(1)    The  introduction  of  the  "tier  system"  which 
directs  the  method  pro-rating  funds  among 
districts  when  the  program  is  not  fully  funded 
and  assures  that  payments  will  be  made  for 
public  housing  children. 
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(2)  The  elimination  of  entitlements  for  children 
wnose  parents  work  outside  tne  State  in  which 
the  impacted  district  is  located. 

(3)  The  lowering  of  entitlements  for  children  whose 
parents  work  outside  the  county  in  which  the 
local  educational  agency  is  located, 

(4)  The  requirement  that  some  sbhool  districts 
must  absorb  the  entire  cost  of  educating  a 
numoer  of  their  "b"  children. 

(5)  The  prohibition  of  a  State  from  counting  Impact 
Aid  payments  as  local  revenue  in  determining  a 
local  school  district's  eligibility  for  or 
share  in  a  State  aid  program  was  waived  if  the 
State  has  a  program  which  equalizes  expenditures 
among  the  districts. 

In  addition  to  the  above  program  changes  four  "hold  harmless" 
provisions  to  limit  reductions  in  impact  aid  payments  were 
included.  Besides  a  general  hold  harmless  which  applies  to 
any  reductions  in  payments,  three  others  were  directed  at 
specif ic  reforms  or  conditions.    One  of  these  limits  reduc- 
tions resulting  from  entitlement  changes  for  out-of-county 
and -out-of-state  "B"  children.    Another  partially  offsets 
reductions  in  payments  for  other  categories  of  children 
resulting  from  the  funding  of  public  housing  children. 
There  is  also  a  hold  harmless  to  prevent  large  losses  in 
payments  as  a  result  of  specific  military  base  closings. 

Program  Scope 

In  1978,  awards  were  made  to  approximately  4,300  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  2,190,000  school  children. 
Included  were  payments  to  other  Federal  agencies  main- 
taining schools  for  40,000  pupils.    Since  the  funds  are 
available  for  the  general  operating  accounts  of  school 
districts,  some  or  all  of  the  24  million  children  enrolled 
in  SAFA-aided  school  districts  could  conceivably  benefit 
from  the  aid  provided  by  the  program.    Funds  were  provided 
for  disaster  assistance  in  Fiscal  Year  1978  in  the  amount 
of  $13  mill  ion. 

Federal  payments  on  the  average  represented  about  2  percent 
of  the  total  operating  costs  of  eligible  districts  in  1978, 
with  a  range  of  less  than  1  percent  to  more  than  90  percent. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  most  ektensive  assessments  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
include  a  1965  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  a  1969  study  by  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  a  1976  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  a  197ff  assessment  of  the  program  by  DREW.    Each  of  the 
studies  concentrated  on  what  are,  under  the  current  law,  . 
Sections  3(a),  3(b),  and  5.    None  of  these  studies  found 
fault  with  the  basic  structure  of  the  program— providing 
payments  for  federally  connected  children  and  distinquishing 
between  "A"  and  "B"  children.    However,  all  the  stucHes 
found  aspects  of  the  program  which  limit  its  effectiveness 
in  compensating  for  federally  imposed  burdens.  Since  many  of 
the  previous  studies'  results  are  consistent  with  the  1978 
DHEW  study,  only  the  findings  of  this  most  recent  study  are 
described.    Furthermore,  the  DHEW  study  uses  data  collected 
subsequent  to  program  changes  resulting  from  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  and  therefore  is  able  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  these  amendments. 

The  DHEW  study  addressed  three  major  issues: 

-  Are  school  districts  adequately  compensated 
for  federally  imposed  burdens? 

-  Are  Impact  Aid  funds  equitably  distributed  in 
terms  of  "district  needs  and  Federal  impact? 

-  Does  Impact  Aid  intefere  with  State  equalization 
programs? 


The  study's  findings: 


(1)  Compensation  for  federally  imposed  burdens  can 
be  excessive  when  compensation  is  based  on: 

a)  Payments  for  out-of -county  "B"  children. 

b)  Public  housing  payments. 

c)  The  comparable  district  method  of 
calculating  local  contribution  rates. 

d)  The  minimum  rate  of  one-half  the 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditures. 

(2)  Program  funds  may  be  considered  to  be  inequitably 
distributed  or  inefficiently  targeted  to  the 
extent  that: 

a)    Nearly  20  percent  of  Impact  Aid  funds  are 
paid  to  over  2,500  low  impact  districts 
with  fewer  than  10  percent  federally 
connected  children. 
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b)  The  low  impact  districts  could 

ad.iust  to  the  elimination 
or  reduction  in  payments  with 
only  minor  increases  in  tax  rates. 

c)  Heavily  impacted  districts,  those  ^ 
with  federal  enrollments  of  50%  or 

more,  show  real  evidence  of  burden  \ 

from  Federal  activity.    These  districts'  { 

property  wealth  is  only  about  one-half 

their  respective  State  average  and, 

hence,  are  much  more  deserving  of 

compensation  than  lightly  impacted 

districts. 

(3)    Impact  Aid  payments  are  minimally  integrated  with 
State  equalization  programs  because: 

a)  The  equalization  standards  which  States 
must  pass  to  treat  impact  aid  as  local 
revenues  are  difficult  to  meet. 

b)  The  program  does  not  give  States  an  in- 
centive toVeform  their  finances. 

c)  The  program  fails  to  give  States  which  have 
made  a  modest  start- towards  equalization  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  further  gains  by  off- 
setting payments  to  relatively  wealthy  districts. 

The  preceding  results  suggest  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  the 
Impact  Aid  reforms  of  1974  were  only  partially  successful  in 
addressing  most  "pre-reform"  criticisms  of  the  program.  None 
theless,  the  DREW  study  found  that  if  the  1974  reform  hold 
harmless  provisions  were  dropped  and  the  absorption  component 
were  fully  operational,  this  "fully  reformed"  program  funded 
through  tier  2  would  improve  targeting  of  funds  because: 

a)  Lightly  impacted  districts  (less  than  5% 
federally  connected  pupils)  would  experience 
a  fall  in  their  share  of  dollars  from  12.7% 
to  5.5  percent. 

b)  Districts  in  the  first  and  second  heaviest 
impact  categories  (75-100%  and  50-74% 
federally  connected  pupils  respectively) 
would  experience  share  increases  of  about 
20  and  14  percent,  respectively. 
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c)  Per  pupil  rates  would  have  risen  for 
the  two  most  heavily  impacted  categories 
but  would  have  declined  for  all  others, 

d)  There  would  have  been  a  14.0%  reduction 
in  total  "B"  category  payments  with  total 
"A"  payments  rising  23%,  enough  to  offset 
"B"  category  losses  and  keep  total  per 
pupil  payment  rates  at  the  pre-reform  levels. 

Additional  changes  which  would  more  equitably  compensate 
districts  for  genuine  Federal  burdens  suggested  by  the  DHEW 
study  include: 

(1)  Elimination  of  out-of-county  payments  and/or 
payments  for  public  housing  children. 

(2)  Calculating  the  LCR  based  on  a  State's 
locally  derived  expenditures  per  pupil 

or  one-half  the  State  average  expenditures. 

(3)  Extending  absorption  to  all  districts. 

(4)  Permitting  States  in  distributing  equaliza- 
tion payments  to  offset  Impact  Aid  payments 
at  the  maximum  rate  (i.e.,  that  rate  equal 

to  the  proportion  of  local  revenues  under  the 
State  equalization  program  to  total  local 
revenues)  for  all  districts  whose  per  pupil 
wealth  exceeds  the  State  average  by  25%  or 
more.    States  would  be  permitted  to  do  this 
^  whether  or  not  they  pass  the  equalization 
standards. 

The  DHEW  study  indicates  that  the  above  described  changes  would 
produce  budgetary  reductions  which  have  the  salient  feature 
of  affecting  heavily  impacted  and  property  poor  districts 
least  and  lightly  impacted  and  property  rich  districts  most. 
In  addition  the  changes  reduce  the  need  for  the  tier  system 
which  if  eliminated  would  result  in  an  administratively 
simplified  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

The  Office  of  Education  may  conduct* two  studies  of  the  Impact 
Aid  program  in  FY  80.    The  purpose  of  one  of  the  studies  will 
be  to  analyze  the  current  impact  aid  payments  method  in  light 
of  (a)  equalization  goals,  (b)  changes  in  State  school  finance 
programs,  and  (c)  principals  of  fiscal  federalism.    The  purpose 
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of  the  other  study  will  be:    (1)  to  detemine  the  extent  to  which 
Congressional  intent  is  being  achieved,  (2)  to  identify  school 
finance  inequities  wnich  nay  result  fron  the  presence  of  Federal 
property  or  Federally  connected  pupils  (either  because  of 
provisions  of  PL  81-874  or  for  other  reasons),  and  (3)  to  exanine 
the  administration  of  the  program  to  see  if  any  changes  are 
advisable. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Stanfor(J  Research  Institute.    Effects  of  Federal 
Installation  Phase-outs  Upon  School  Districts. 
Menlo'Park,  California:    Stanford  Research 
Institute,  1965. 

Battel  le  Mefnorial  Institute.    School  Assistance  in 
Federally  Affected  Areas:    Study  of  Pub! ic  Laws 
81-874  and  81-815,  published  by  Committee  on / 
Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91sl  Congress,  2fNd^' 
Session,  GPO,  197Cr.  I 

Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Administration 
of  Public  Laws  ai-874  and  81-815^    GPO,  1975. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Assessment 
of  the  Impact  Aid  Program.    Report  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  October  15,  1976. 

L.L.  Brown,  et  al . ,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Education, 
Planning  Staff,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Impact  Aid  Two  Years  Later, 
March  15,  1978. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:    Mr.  William  Stormer 
20|^245-8427 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 
Contact:    Mr.  Peter  Stowe 
202-245-8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


School  Assistance  in  Federal ly  Affected  Areas  (SAFA): 
Construction 


Legij^l_ati_o_n: 


Public  Law  81-815,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  95-561 


F_un d^i  n H i  s t oj^X ' 


^ xpira_tion  Date : 
June  30,  1983  1/ 


Y_ear 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1970 

S  80.407.000 

S15.181 .000 

1971 

83,000.000 

15.000.000 

1972 

91  .250.000 

20.040.000 

1973 

72,000.000 

15.910,000 

1974 

72.000.000 

19.000.000 

1975 

72.000,000 

20.000.000 

1976' 

70.000.000 

20.000.000 

1977 

70.000,000 

25.000.000 

1978 

70,000,000 

30,000.000 

1979 

70.QO0.000 

30^000.000 

Progran  Goals  and  Objectives : 

Public  Law  81-815  is  designed  to  provide  local  education  agencies 
with  financial  aid  for  school  construction  under  specified  conditions: 
for  construction  of  urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities  in 
school  districts  which  have  had  substantial  increases  in  school 
manbership  as  a  result  of  new  or  increased  Federal  activities 
(Section  5);  where  provision  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  construction 
imposes  a  financial  hardship  (Section  8);  and  for  the  construction  of 
temporary  school  facilities  where  a  Federal  impact  is  expected  to  be 
temporary  (Section  9).    The  law  also  directs  the  Cormissioner  to  make 
arrangements  for  providing  minimum  school  facilities  for  federally- 
connected  childrign  if  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  its  political 
subdivisions  may'be  spent  for  their  education  or  if  the  Comissioner 
finds  that  no  local  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  a  suitable  free 
public  education  (Section  10).    Assistance  is  authorized  for 
construction  of  minimum  school  facilities  in  local  education  agencies 
serving  children  residing  on  Indian  lands  by  Sections  (14(a)  and  14(b), 
and  Section  14(c)  authorizes  assistance  to  financially  distressed 
local  education  agencies  which  have  substantial  Federal  lands  and 
substantial  numbers  of  unhoused  pupils.    Emergency  aid  is  available 
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to  LEAs  for  the  reconstruction  of  school  facilities  destroyed  or 
seriously  danaged  in  school  districts  located  in  declared  najor 
disaster  areas  and  in  certain  districts  affected  by  a  pinpoint 
disaster  (Section  16). 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1967,  appropriations  for  Public  Law  81-815  have 
been  substantially  below  the  anounts  required  for  funding  of  all 
qualified  applicants  under  the  law.    The  basic  law  requires  that 
disaster  assistance  under  Section  16  be  funded  fron  available  funds 
(these  paynents  nay  then  be  covered  by  supplenental  aoproDriati on 
requests)  and  that  Section  9  (tenporary  Federal  inpact),  10  (school 
construction  on  Federal  property),  and  14(a)  and  (b)  (children 
residing  on  Indian  lands)  will  receive  priority  over  other  provisions. 
The  law  requires  that  eligible  applications  be  ranked  within  each 
section  on  the  basis  of  relative  urgency  of  need  and  that  available 
funds  be  assigned  on  this  basis.    The  ranking  by  relative  urgency 
of  need  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  federally  connected  children 
eligible  for  paynent  in  a  school  district  and  the  percentage  of 
"unhoused'  Pupils  in  the  district.    'Unhoused'  pupils  are  those  in 
menbership  in^the  schools  of  a  district  over  and  above  normal  capacity 
of  available  and  usable  minimun  school  facilities. 

Progran  Operations 

All  grants  are  nade  to  qualified  school  districts  on  the  basis  of 
applications.    The  amount  of  payment  to  a  LEA  under  Section  5  varies 
from  95  percent  of  the  average  State  pupil  cost  for  construction  fOr 
increases  in  the  number  of  children  residing  on  Federal  property  to 
50  percent  for  increases  in  the  number  of  children  residing  with  a 
parent  enoloyed  on  Federal  property  or  on  active  duty  in  the  unifomed 
services,  to  45  percent  for  increases  resulting  fron  Federal  activities 
carried  on  either  directly  or  through  a  contractor.    Grants  are  further 
limited  to  actual  cost  of  providing  minimum  school  facilities  for 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  without  such  facilities.    Full  costs  of 
construction  are  authorized  for  temporary  facilities  required  as  a 
result  of  Federal  activities  and  for  facilities  which  local  education 
agencies  are  unable  to  provide  for  children  residing  on  Federal 
property.    For  children  residing  on  Indian  lands,  grants  are  based  on 
needs  of  the  school  district  for  providing  minimum  school  facilities. 

In  recent  years,  appropriation  language  has  directed  available 
funds  toward  the  most  urgent  needs  for  school  facilities.    Funds  have 
been  directed^  toward  high  priority  projects  under  Section  5  (heavily 
impacted  loca*l  school  districts).  Section  9  (facilities  needed  for 
temporary  Federal  impact).  Section  10  (schools  on  Federal  property), 
Section  14  (schools  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands).  The 
legislative  allocation  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  was  as  follows: 


2U6 


1 90  / 

/  U 


Section  6 

s 

4.0 

m 1 1  ion 

Section  9 

5.0 

m  1 1  ion 

Section  10 

10.5 

mi  1 1  ion 

10.5 

mi  1 1  ion 

30. J 

mi  1 1  ion 

A  review  of  needs  of  faciliti 

as  or 

1  Federal  property 

to  meet  handi- 

capped  access  and  health  and 

safet 

;A  requi  renents  was 

completed  and 

funds 

were  reserved  to  bring  existing  facilities  into  compliance  with  these 

requi renents . 

Program  Scope 

Since  195K  Public  Law  815  has  provided  nore  than  $1 

.5  bi  1 1  ion 

for 

school  construction  to  house 

nore 

than 

2  mi  1 1  ion  pupi 

Is. 

Fundi  ng 

history  for  the  past  10  years 

is  as  f ol  1  ows :    1  / 

Section  and 

Amount  of  Funds 

Number  of 

Pupi 1 s 

Fiscal  Year      Number  of  Projects 

Reserved  1/ 

Classrooms 

Housed 

Section  5,  8, 
9 

1969  123 

$69,803,905 

2,416 

98,390 

1  Q7n  AO 

1 y /u  oy 

1 ,004,91 1 

7  ftfl  1 

247,770 

1971  3 

CCQ  QIC 
DOO ,313 

277 

6,335 

1972  0 

0 

116 

3,480 

1  y/ 0  y 

9,355,242 

1  Q'^ 

5,145 

1974  23 

17      1  Q  Q9A 

223 

6,223 

1975  3 

7,404,240 

94 

2,768 

1  976  3 

3,628.787 

50 

1 ,470 

1977  4 

5,500,000 

250 

7,000 

1978  8 

5,000.000 

40 

1,000 

Section  14 

1969  11 

2,071  ,858 

20 

• 

505 

1970  0 

2,603,869 

0 

U 

1971  4 

4,346,095 

30 

597 

1  972  1 

2,448,601 

5 

162 

1  973  1 

930,000 

10 

120 

1  974  8 

9,639.583 

135 

2,981 

1975                     .  0 

8,073,672 

0 

0 

1  976  0 

7,229,686 

0 

0 

1977  9 

7,100,000 

250 

7,000 

1978  1 

10,500,000 

20 

450 

2iJ7 
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Section  and 

Amount  of  Funds 

Number  of 

Pupi 1 s 

Fiscal  Year 

Reserved 

Classrooms 

Housed 

Section  10 

1969 

20 

S  14,469.886 

137 

3,704 

1970 

11 

1  .166.197 

37 

746 

1971 

14 

12.651  .927 

55 

4,152 

1972 

9 

10.151 .252 

99 

2.390 

1973 

1 

18.000 

0 

0 

1974 

6 

505.690 

3 

70 

197S 

0 

811 .291 

0 

0 

1976 

0 

6.207.689 

0 

0 

1  977^-^ 

9 

4,900,000 

0 

0 

1978 

25 

8.500.000 

0 

0 

II 


17  Funds  Ves'erved  in  one  year  pay  for  costs  of  projects  initiated  in  prior 
years  as  well  as  costs  of  new  projects.    Classroons  and  pupils  housed 
reflect  project  completions  during  the  year,  for  which  nost  of  the  costs 
would  have  been  reserved  in  prior  years. 


2/  In  Fiscal  Year  1978,  funding  incorporated  requirenent  for  handicapped 
access  and  life  safety  requirements  in  existing  facilities. 

In  addition,  more  than  $31  million  has  been  obligated  to  reconstruct 
school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  by  a  major  disaster 
since  such  assistance  was  first  authorized  in  Fiscal  Year  1966. 

m 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

A  backlog  of  eligible  applications  has  accumulated  since  1967,  when 
appropriations  were  no  longer  adequate  fully  to  fund  all  of  them.    At  the 
close  of  Fiscal  Year  1977,  this  backlog  was  estimated  at  S875  million,  as 
fol lows : 

Section    5       $126  mil  1  ion 
Section  10        200  million 
Section  14        660  mill  ion 
$876  million 

V- 

In  recent  years,  available  funds  have  been  directed  toward  high 
priority  needs  of  Section  5    and  Section  14  (a)  and  (b),  with  some  funding 
for  emergency  repair  of  Federal  installations  constructed  under  Section  10 
and  for  facilities  required  to  meet  a  temporary  Federal  impact  (Section  9). 
An  in-house  study  of  current  construction  needs  under  Section  10  was  ^ 
recently  completed.    Some  of  the  entitlements  making  up  this  backlog  may 
not  represent  current  needs,  which  must  be  demonstrated  before  actual 
funding  can  occur,  and  some  represent  low  priority  applications  with 
relatively  small  numbers  of  unhoused  pupils.    However,  the  backlog  of 
eligible  applications  is  growing  with  estimated  entitlements  for  the  current 
year  of  $70  mill  ion. 
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An  evaluation  of  Public  Law  81-815  Was  contained  in  a  study  by  the 
BaUelle  Menonal  Institute.    The  study  concluded  that  with  its  system 
of  project  by  project  approval,  the  adninistration  of  Public  Law  815  is 
unnecessarily  complicated.    Furthennore,  'because  capital  projects  are 
easily  deferrable  in  the  Federal  budget,  Public  Law  815  provides  for 
uncertain  levels  of  support  based  upon  a  priority  system  that  tends 
to  penalize  a  district  that  proceeds  on  its  own  to  provide  classroons 
for  Federally  connected  students.      The  Battel  le  Study  recomended  that 
ttie  capital  cost  program  (Public  Law  815)  applicable  to  the  usual 
situations  be  merged  with  the  operating  cost  program  (Public  Law  874) 
m  order  to  simplify  its  administration  and  provide  assistance  on  a 
current  basis. 

Ongoing  and  PI anned  Eval  u a ti_o^n_  Studies 

An  in-house  review  for  all  Section  5  applications  on  file  to  establish 
current  eligibility  status  is  underway. 

Sources  of  Eval u  at  ion  Pat a 

1.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected^reas:    A  Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-81 5 
published  by  the  Comnittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  "91st 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  GPO,  1970. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mmijijsj^rat^ion  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815 .    Washi ngton: 
Government.  Print! ng  Office,  1  977  . 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


Contact:    William  Stormer 
245-8427 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:    Pen  Jackson 
245-8857 
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ANNUAL  €VALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Title  VII  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (P.L.  92-318)  as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380) 
and  1976  (P.L.  94-482) 


September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


$1 ,000,000,000 

Total  of 

$1 ,000,000,000 
for  FY  74-76 


$228,000,000 
236,000,000 
215,000,000 
245,000,000 
3,000,000 
257,500,000 
275,500,000 
300,000,000 


Transition  Quarter 


1977 
1978 
1979 


Total  of 

$1  ,000,000,000 
for  FY  77-79  1/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

In  June  of  1972  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted  into 
law  to  provide  financial  assistance:    "(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs 
incident  to  the  elimination  of  minority  group  segregation  and. discrimina- 
tion among  students  and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2) 
to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  substantial 
proportions  of  minority  group  students;  and  (3)  to  aid  school  children  in 
overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation." 

ESAA  has  eight  active  subprograms;  three  are  State  apportionment  programs 
(Basic  Grants,  Pilot  Projects,  and  Nonprofit  organization  grants)  and  five 
are  nationally  competitive  programs  (Special  Projects,  Bilingual  Projects, 
Educational  Television,  Magnet  Schools,  and  Evaluation).    Special  Projects 
includes  about  a  dozen  programs,  the  largest  of  which  are  Emergency  Special 
Projects  and  Voluntary  Plan  Districts. 


ly    P.L.  94-482  authorizes  $1,000,000,000  for  ESAA  activities  for  fiscal 
years  1977-79.    Additionally  $75,000,000  and  $150,000,000  are  authorized 
for  special  award  categories  in  FY  1977  and  FY  1978  respectively. 
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Applications  are  scored  on  the  basis  of  need  and  quality.    Need  is 
mdbsured  by  a  statistical  score  based  uporu  the  size  the  minority  enrollment 
-*^d  the  decrease  in  minority  student 'isolation  after  the  implementation  of 
the  desegregation  plan.    The  quality  score,  determined  by  a  panel,  rates  the 
objectives,  activities  and  other  dimensions  of  the  detailed  applications. 
Each  application  receives  a  total  scor.e-wW]^>i  is  the  sum  of  the  statistical 
and  quality  scores. 

For  the  three  State  apportionment  programs,  applicants  are  ranked 
by  total  score  and  funded'in  rank  order  untlil  the  State  apportionment  for 
the  program  is  exhausted.    V       A  national  ranking  (rather  than  separate 
State  rankings)  is  used  for  the  national  competition  awards.  Funded 
projects  are  monitored  by  ESAA  program  officers.    4/    Local  project  report- 
ing consists  of  financial  reports,  quarterly  progress  reports,  final  reports, 
and  a  final  evali/ation  report. 


Program  Scope 

The  table  below  shows  the  allocation  of  ESAA  resources  for  FY  1977 
awards: 


Program 


Basic 

Pilot 

Nonprofit 

Special 

ETV 

Bilingual 
.Ugnet  Schools 
Evaluation 
Total 


No.  of 


Applicants 


529 
237 
341 
165 
66 
71 
47 
32 


1,488 


No.  of 

Awards 


454 
163 
205 
114 
9 

25 
18 

 7^ 

995 


Percent  of 
Applicants 
 Funded 

U) — 


AltK)unt 
Obligated 
(thousands^ 


86 
69 
60 
69 
14 
35 
38 
22 


67 


$136,968 
32,202 
17,191 
40,372 
8,948 
8,600 
7,387 
1,108 
$252,776 


Percent 

of  Obll-  No.  States 
cations  sprved 


54 
13 
7 

16 
4 
3 
3 

0  c 
Too?" 


^6) 

45 
39 
45 
41 

N/A 
8 
10 

N/A 


(a)  ActuaJ  obligations  are  shown,  reflecting  the  transfer  of  some  discretionary  funds  from  Special  Projects 
and  Evaluation  to  other  ESAA  prograi.s.    The  Basic  and  Speclars^rograms  include  22  and  21  projects 
respectively  funded  under  Voluntary  Plan  awards.    The  Special  program  also  includes  22  Comprehensive 
Educational  Plan  (CEP)  awards. 

(b)  Also  includes  University  Business  Cooperation  and  Neutral  Site  Plan  awards.  ; 

(c)  Columns  (4)  and  (5)  exclude  $1  million  transferred  from  non-ESAA  funds  but  other  columns  Include  the 
full  $2,108  fnillion  obligated. 


3/     This  process  is  conducted  in  two  cycles  which  allows  unsuccessful 

applicants  to  revise  and  resubmit  their  applications.    Funds  remaining  . 
after  the  first  cycle  may  be  re-apportioned  to  other  States. 

4/     For  ESAA  evaluation  contracts,  technical  responsibilities  are  delegated  ^  . 
to  the  OE  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation. 
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Basic  Grants  provide  assistance  to  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  for 
up  to  fifteen  authorized  activities  if  they  are  "directly  related  to,  and 
necessary  to,  the  implementation  of  /an  eligible  desegregation/  plan." 

Pilot  Project  giUnts^e  awarded  to  LEAs  for  projects  designed  to 
overcome  the  adverse  effec/s  of  minority  group  isolation  by  improving  the 
academic  achievement  df  children  in  minority  group  isolated  schools.    To  be 
eligible  for  a  Pilot  grimt  an  LEA  must  have  a  plan  which  would  make  it 
eligible  for  a  Basic  Grant  and  must  have  a  substantial  enrollment  of 
minority  group  students. 

.    Nonprofit  Organization  grants  to  nonprofit  groups  (except  LEAs)  are 
authorized  to  support  the  implementation  of  an  eligible  desegregation  plan. 

The  nationally  competitive  programs  provide  more  specialized  assistance 
Bilingual  grants  are  awarded  to  LEAs  in  which  minority  children  do  not 
receive  an  equal  educational  opportunity  due  to  language  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences.   One  technique  for  school  desegregation--magnet  schools— is 
supported  as  a  separate  ESAA  subprogram.    Emergency  Special  Project  awards 
are  for  LEAs  which  adopted  voluntary  desegregation  plans  or  received  court 
ordered  plans  too  late  in  the  school  year  to  apply  for  an  ESAA  award  during 
the  regular  funding  cycle.    Two  types  of  ESAA  national  awards  tend  to 
be  received  by  specialized  organizations,  not  LEAs.    Educational  Television 
contracts  are  awarded  for  integrated  children's  television  programs.  Evalua 
tion  contracts  assess  the  programs  assisted  under  ESAA. 

Program  Operations 

Sums  annually  appropriated  for  Basic,  Pilot,  and  Nonprofit  Organization, 
grant  categories  are  apportioned  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
their  number  of  minority  group  school-aged  children  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  States. 

Applications  are  made  directly  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington 
There  are  three  main  types  of  desegregation  plans  which  establish  district 
eligibility  for  Basic  Grants.  2/    Only  districts  with  a  minority  enrollment 
greater  than  15,000  or  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  are  eligible  for 
Pilot  grants.    The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  determines  whether  each  district 
has  an  eligible  desegregation  plan  and  meets  other  civil  rights  compliance 
"Standards  specified  in  the  Act, 


2/    In  sumnary,  Basic  Grants  may  be  awarded  to  any  LEA  which:    (a)  is 
implementing  a  required  plan^or  has  adopted  and  will  implement  a  non- 
required  plan  if  assistance  is  made  available;  or  (b)  has  a  plan  to 
enroll  non-r;esident  children  in  its  schools  to  reduce  minority  group 
isolation;  or,  (c)  in  the  case  of  districts  with  minority  group  student 
enrollments  exceeding  50  percent,  is  establishing  or  maintaining  at 
least  one  integrated  school. 
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The  table  of  FY  77  awards  shows  that  two-thirds  of  the  applicants 
(995  out  of  1,488)  were  funded.    The  percentage  of  applicants  funded  was 
bighest  for  the  Basic  Grants  program  where  86  percent  of  applicants  were 
funded  (column  3).    Competition  for  awards  was  greatest  in  the  ETV  program, 
where  only  14  percent  of  applicants  were  funded. 

The  largest  ESAA  program  is  Basic  Grants,  which  accounted  for  $137 
million  or  54  percent  of  the  total  ESAA  obligations  (columns  4  and  5). 
Special  Projects  account  for  16  percent  and  Pilot  Projects  13  percent  of  the 
total  ESAA  obligations.    The  three  State  apportionment  programs--Basic, 
Pilot  and  Nonprofit  Organization  awards--account  for  74  percent  of  all 
funds.    These  three  ESAA  programs  also  have  the  most  awards  (column  2) 
and  serve  the  most  States  (along  with  Special  Projects,  as  shown  in 
column  6) . 

Most  expenditures  for  two  of  the  larger  ESAA  programs--Basic  Grants 
and  Pilot  Projects— are  for  salaries.    In  schools  receiving  ESAA  funds, 
ESAA  accounted  for  roughly  one-fourth  of  all  per-pupil  expenditures  at 
the  elementary  level  and  eight  percent  of  total  expenditures  at  the  Basic 
secondary  level.    About  70  percent  of  ESAA  dollars  in  Basic  and  Pilot 
elementary  schools  are  used  for  basic  skills  instruction. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

The  effectiveness  of  ESAA  is  substantially  reduced  by  problems  related 
to  the  targeting  of  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  program  funds.    ESAA  tends  to  assist 
communities  that  desegregated  their  schools  several  years  ago.    This  fact 
raises  questions  about  the  current  level  of  need  for  funding  and,  in  some 
cases,  ambiguity  about  the  relationship  of  activities  funded  to  desegregation. 

Targeting.    A  General  Accounting  Office  1978  report.  Better  Criteria 
Needed  for  Awarding  Grants  for  School  Desegregation,  concludes  that  the  State 
apportionment  formula  is  a  basic  problem  with  ESAA.    The  formula  does 
not  necessarily  allot  the  funds  based  on  actual  need  for  assistance.  The 
number  of  minority  students  in  a  State  may  have  little  or  no  relationship 
to  its  desegregation  needs. 

An  OE -sponsored  evaluation  report.  An  Assessment  of  ESAA  Program  Opera- 
tions, also  notes  that  the  State  apportionment  formula  is  unrelated  to 
desegregation  needs.    This  study  notes  that  the  formula  is  unable  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  newly  desegregating  large  urban  school  districts.  ESAA 
Special  Project  grants,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  State  apportionment 
^    formula,  have  been  used  recently  to  fund  or  to  supplement  State  Apportion- 
ment funds  for  such  districts.    These  Special  Project  funds  have  helped  / 
compensate  for  inadequacies  In  the  formula. 
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1  97 


 1 

6A0  also  finds  that  school  districts  have  been  allowed  to  use 
ESAA  funds  for  general  education  assistance  and  compensatory  education 
rather  than  desegregation  assistance.    GAO  suggests  several  causes: 

0    ESAA  regulations  allow  funding  school  districts  with  ^ 
planned  desegregation  efforts  which  were  completed  years 
ago. 

0   Activities  have  been  supported  which  were  not  directly 

related  or  necessary  to  the  implementation  of  a  desegregation 
plan. 

0    Funds  have  been  provided  to  support  activities  in  schools 
which  were  not  affected  by  the  districts'  desegregation  plans. 

Other  studies  confirm  the  GAO  findings  on  the  funding  of  old 
desegregation  plans.    The  report,  An  Assessment  of  ESAA  Program  Operations, 
found  that  in  FY  77,  70  percent  of  ESAA  Basic  grants  were  to  districts  that 
implemented  a  desegregation  plan  prior  to  1973.    Another  OE  sponsored  study 
found  that  over  half  of  the  FY  77  ESAA  Basic  and  40  percent  of  the  Pilot 
grants  in  Region  II  (New  York  and  New  Jersey)  were  awarded  to  districts 
which  desegregated  prior  to  1969.    Nationally,  only  6.3  percent  of  districts 
with  Basic  grants  implemented  a  desegregation  plan  within  the  previous  two 
years. 

The  Region  II  study.  The  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Program  in  Region  II. 
mis  similar  to  the  GAO  report  in  its  finding  on  the  relevance  of  ESAA-funded 
activities  to  the  implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan.    Region  II  has^  had 
only  limited  success  in  recent  efforts  to  direct  ESAA  projects  away  from 
compensatory  education  and  toward  specific  desegregation  needs  because: 

0   There  are  broad  alternative  definitions  of  eligible  desegregation 
plans  present  in  the  Act  and  regulations. 

0    Proposal  writers  are  able  to  present  programs  for  general  aid 
to  education  in  the  cloak  of  desegregation  related  needs.  Writers 
of  ESAA  proposals  in  each  of  seven  case  study  districts  presented 
achievement  test  results  as  if  they  were  the  result  of  desegrega- 
tion.   In  fact,  minority  students  tend  to  score  lower  than>  whites 
on  such  tests  in  most  school  districts  with  and  without  desegrega- 
tion plans.    In  5  of  7  case  study  districts,  only  the  proposal 
writers  could  relate  the  local  ESAA  project  to  desegregation 
objectives . 

0   There  are  no  regulations  or  guidelines  for  relating  magnitude  of 
need  to  the  size  of  the  grant  award. 
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^.  ^  The  report,  An  Assessment  of  ESAA  Program  Operations,  also  notes 
that  the  application  review  process  for  ESAA  Basic  grants  is  not 
selective.    While  there  is  a  complex  competitive  funding  process,  the 
result  in  FY  77  was  that  approximately  85  percent  of  applicants  were 
funded.    More  than  half  of  the  applicants  received  a  quality  score  within 
four  points  of  the  maximum  45  point  score.    In  short,  there  is  little 
distinction  between  high  and  low  quality  applications  and  almost  all 
eligible  applicants  are  funded  anyway. 

A  three-year  evaluation  of  the  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  programs  conducted 
for  OE  in  1974-76  suggests  that  ESAA  funds  are  targeted  to  districts  with 
acute  academic  needs.    There  was  also  evidence  that  the  recipient  districts 
and  schools  translated  their  ESAA  funds  into  services  appropriate  for  their 
students,  and  generally  focused  those  services  upon  students  with  the 
greatest  academic  needs.    An  exception  to  this  finding  occurred  in  the 
third  year  for  Basic  Elementary  schools;  the  more  academically  advantaged 
(highest-scoring)  Basic  Elementary  schools  tended  to  have  the  highest 
per-pupil  supplemental  expenditure  levels.  ^ 

Most  of  the  evaluations  discussed  above  are  more  critical  of  the 
targeting  of  ESAA  funds.    They  do  not  dispute  the  academic  needs  of  schools 
receiving  ESAA  funds,  but  question  whether  a  program  for  emergency  school 
desegregation  aid  should  be  a  compensatory  education  program. 

Effectiveness.    The  three  year  evaluation  of  the  ESAA  Basic  and 
^Pilot  programs  found  evidence  of  program  impact  in  improving  academic 
achievement  in  Year  Three  for  the  Basic  elementary  schools  but  not  for 
the  Basic  secondary  or  Pilot  .elementary  schools.    That  is,  students  in 
elementary  grades  in  schools  participating  in  the  Basic  program  in  1975-76 
made  larger  achievement  gains  than  similar  students  in  schools  without 
the  program  ("control"  schools).    Although  the  e^wiluation  did  not  find 
positive  effects  for  Basic  secondary  or  Pilot  elementary  schools,  there 
may  have  been  positive  impact  that  was  obscured  because  of  technical 
problems  encountered.  5/ 

The  best  and  worst  schools  were  chosen  for  an  in-depth  study  in 

1974-75  and  1975-76.    Schools  were  selected  based  upon  their  success  or 

failure  in  raising  achievement  test  results  in  reading  and  mathematics 

above  the  previous  school  year.  The  results  show  patterns  of  successful 
schools: 


5/  Local  school  districts  diluted  the  experimental  design  by  providing 
other  resources  for  the  "control"  schools.    Since  there  were  few  dif- 
ferences in  total  resources  between  ESAA  and  "control"  schools  (excepft 
for  ESAA  Basic  elementary  schools  in  1975-76),  there  is  no  obvious  X 
reason  to  predict  that  the  ESAA  schools  would  show  greater  gains  in 
student  achievement. 
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0   Organizational  Climate.    In-depth  schools  that  succeeded  in 
raising  student  achievement  were  characterized  in  both  years  by 
administrative  leadership  in  instruction.    Effective  administrators 
felt  strongly  about  instruction  and  assumed  relatively  more 
responsibility  for  instruction-related  tasks  as,  for  example, 
selecting  basic  Instructional  materials  and  planning  and  evaluating 
programs  for  the  entire  school. 

0  Reading  and  Mathematics  Instructional  Practices.  Students  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  gain  in  reading  and  mathematics  when: 
teachers  praised  and  rewarded  students  frequently  and  were^more 
favorable  to  restricting  rewards  to  occasions  when  students 
made  academic  progress;  teachers  used  behavioral  objectives  and 
attached  importance  to  setting  challenging  goals;  and,  teachers 
emphasized  behavioral  objectives  and  individualized  instruction. 

0   School  Resource  Use  and  Cost.    There  was  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  between  academic  performance  and  the  level  of  resource 
use  in  reading  and  mathematics  instruction  within  the  in-depth 
schools. 

0   Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity.    In  schools  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  students  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  interact  without  regard  to  race  or 
ethnicity;  minority  students  were  significantly  more  likely  to 
perceive  teachers  as  treating  them  favorably;  and  schools  that 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  providing  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  were  more  successful  in  raising  student  achievement. 

The  positive  findings  regarding  "human  relations"  activities  have 
been  consistently  replicated  in  OE-sponsored  desegregation  program  evalua- 
tions* 

A  1973-75  nationwide  study.  Conditions  and  Processes  of  Effective  School 
Desegregation,  identified  several  practices  and  policies  as  effective  in 
improving  the  quality  of  race  relations  among  students  in  the  schools:  Multi- 
racial curriculum  materials,  teaching  of  minority  history  and  culture,  open 
classroom  discussions  on  racial  issues,  and  the  assignment  of  black  and 
white  students  to  work  together  and  to  play  together  in  organized  activities. 
Ways  of  building  a  school  environment  that  is  supportive  of  integration  are 
presented  with  specific  examples  in  the  publication  A  Handbook  for  Integrated 
Schooling,  which  is  one  product  of  the  study. 

A  study  of  the. predecessor  of  ESAA,  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program  (ESAP),  examined  600  southern  schools  in  1971^72.    Human  relations 
programs  were  found  to  be  effective  in  improving  the  attitudes  of  whi.te 
urban  students  toward  integration. 
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Finally,  a  1970-71   study    of  252  southern  school  districts  in  the  first 
year  of  ESAP  suggested  that  counseling  and  special  student  programs  were 
associated  with  positive  change  in  school  racial  climate. 

Nonprofit  Organizations.    In  an  evaluation  report  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Rand  Corporation  finds  that  NPO  projects  are  not  operating 
as  effectively  as  other  coimunity  organizations  not  funded  by  ESAA, 
Activities  such  as  developing  coimunity  support  for  a  desegregation  plan 
^   or  improving  school -corranunity  relations  can  often  be  accompl isiied  more 
effectively  by  a  community  organization  than  by  a  school  district. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  now  militate  against  the  more 
effective  community  organizations  receiving  ESAA  funding: 

0   The  extremely  close  connection  between  "host"  school  districts 
and  NPOs  has  led  NPOs  to  undertake  education  service  activities 
ordinarily  performed  by  the  districts,  and  to  undertake  less 
often  community  relations  and  desegregation  monitoring  activities. 

0   Because  NPO  activities  are  generally  not  targeted  to  the  particular 
phase  of  desegregation  their  districts  are  in,  many  NPO  activities 
are  inappropriate  to  the  current  desegregation  situation  in' their 
districts.    For  example,  NPOs  often  undertake  remedial  and  tutorial 
activities  when  the  district  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  desegregation. 

0   The  NPO  proposal  review  system  presently  used  by  USOE  does  not 
succeed  In  identifying  effective*  NPOs. 

Fortunately,  these  barriers  are  subject  to  federal  intervention  and  do  not 
represent  fundamental  weaknesses  of  community  organizations  themselves. 

^      Magnet  Schools.    A  magnet  school  for  purposes  of  ESAA  is  defined  as 
a  "school  or  education  center  that  offers  a  special  curriculum  capable  of 
attracting  substantial  numbers  of  students  of  different  racial  backgrounds." 
A  preliminary  evaluation /report  finds  that  magnet  schools  appear  to  have 
some  success  in  establis^iing  themselves  as  desegregated  schools.    One  or  a 
few  magnet  schools  can"^ucceed  in  desegregating  parts  of  school  districts 
(such  as  a  portion  of  a  district  not  affected  by  a  prior  desegregation  plan). 
Other  remedies  in  addition  to  magnet  schools  seem  to  be  needed  to  achieve 
comprehensive  district-wide  desegregation.    There  is  also  some  evidence  that 
magnet  schools  are  effective  in  helping  to  improve  attitudes  toward  desegre- 
gation, although  the  reasons  for  this  are  varied  and  often  seem  contradictory. 
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Educational  Television.  An  OE  sponsored  survey  of  viewership  of  televi- 
sion ^eHe<  funded  by  ESAA  found: 

0   A  substantial  proportion  of  the  principal  intended  target  audience 
(Black  and  Hispanic  children)  are  in  communities  in  which  the 
older,  established  ESAA  television  series  are  broadcast.  The 
newest  ESAA  series  were  just  becoming  available  at  the  time  of 
data  collection  (May  1977)  and  reached  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  audience. 

0   Viewership  data  for  individual  programs  showed  that  a  regional 
program,  "La  Esquina,"  had  an  8.5  percent  viewership.  Another 
regional  series,  "La  Bonneaventure,"  had  3.6  percent  viewership. 
All  other  ESAA-TV  series  were  below  3  percent  viewership,  including 
national  programs  such  as  "Villa  Alegre"  (2.6  percent)  and 
Carrascolendas"  (1.5  percent).    Viewership  is  defined  as  the 
number  of  children  who  had  watched  a  program  once  or  more  within 
the  week  preceding  the  survey  divided  by  the  number  of  children 
located  in  communities  in  which  the  program  is  broadcast.) 

0    Viewership  rates  were  generally  higher  than  those  shown  above  for 
the  target  race  and  age  audience.    The  time  of  day  and  day  of 
week  that  a  program  is  broadcast  also  significantly  affects  viewer- 
ship.'. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

1.  "A  Study  of  the  Eff ec<r  of  Selected  ESAA  Supported  Activities  on 
Intergroup  Relations  and  Basic  Skills,"  under  contract  with 
System  Development  Corporation.    Due  1980. 

2.  "Study  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Magnet  School  Program,"  under 
contract  with  Abt  Associates^    Due  November  1978. 

3.  "An  Assessment  of  the  ESAA-JV  Program  Through  an  Examination  of 
its  Production,  .Distribution  and  Financing,"  under  contract  with 
Abt  Associates.    Due  February  1979. 

"A  Study  of  Parental  Involvement  in  Four  Federal  Education  Programs, 
under  contract  with  System  Development  Corporation.    Due  1980. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

1.  Acland,  H.  Secondary  Analysis  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program,  Santa  Monica,  California:    Rand  Corporation,  1975. 

2.  Better  Criteria  Needed  for  Awarding  Grants  for  School  Desegregation. 
Washington,  D.C.:    General  Accounting  Office,  1978. 

3.  Coulson,  J.  Overview  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act.  Santa  Monica,  California:    System  Development  Corporation,  1977. 

4.  Coulson,  J.,  et  al.  The  Third  Year  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
Implementation    (6  volumes  including  prior  year  reports).    Santa  Monica, 
California:    System  Development  Corporation,  1977. 

5.  Crain,  R. ,  et  al.  Southern  Schools:    An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of 
the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  and  of  School  Desegregation 
(2  volumes).    Chicago:    National  Opinion  Research  Center,  1973. 

6.  Crocker,  S.,  et  al.  An  Evaluation  of  the  ESAA  Nonprofit  Organization 
Program,  (4  volumes)"!    Santa  Monica,  California:    Rand  Corporation,  1978. 

7.  Ferrara,  L.,  &  Lanoff,  S.B.  The  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs  in  Region  II 
(2  volumes).    Washington,  D.C.:    Appl ied  Urbanetics ,  1978. 


8.    Forehand,  G.A.,  Ragosta,  M. ,  &  Rock,  D.A.    Conditions  and  Processes  of 
Effective  School  Desec 
Testing  Service,  1976, 


Effective  School  Desegregation.    Princeton ,  New  Jersey:  Educationa^ 


9.    Forehand,  G.A.,  &  Ragosta,  M.    A  Handbook  for  Integrated  Schooling. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey:    Educational  Testing  Service,  1976. 

10  Gordon,  K.  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(5  volumes).    Bethesda,  Maryland:    RMC  Incorporated,  1972. 

11  MacPhee,  B.  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  Community  Grantsl 
Atlanta,  Georgia:    Southern  Education  Foundation,  1971. 

12  .Need  to  Improve  Policies  and  Procedures  for  Approving  Grants  under 
the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program,  Washington ,D.C. :  General 
Accounting  Office,  1971. 

13  Hebbeler,  K.,  &  Cosgrove,  M.    A  Survey  of  Home  Viewership  of  Television 
Series  Sponsored  by  ESAA  Legislation.    Silver  Spring,  Maryland:  AoDlied 
Management  Sciences,  1978. 

14  Royster,  E.,  &  Baltzell,  D.C.    Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Magnet  School 
Program.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts:    Abt  Associates,  1978. 
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15  Seefeldt,  E.  ESAP  Corrinunity  Group:    An  Evaluation.    Washington,  O.C.: 
Kirschner  Associates,  1972. 

16  Smith,  S.  An  Assessment  of  Emerqency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Program 
Operations.  Washington^  D.C.:    Applied  Urbanetics,  1978. 

17  Weaknesses  in  School  Districts'  Implementation  of  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program.  ,  Washington,  D.C.:    General  Accounting  Office,  1971 

For  further  information  about  program  operat4ons. 

Contact:    Riley  Siinnons       Oialcolm  Davis  for  ESM  T\'  only) 
245-8465  245-9228 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
»  * 

Contact:    Robert  L.  York 
245-7997 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  'REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 


Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  indefinite 
of  1964  (P.L.  88-352),  as  amended 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
P.L.  92^318 


Fundihg  History: 


Year  Authorization 

/Appropriation 

1969  indefinite 

$  9,25C_^0.— 

1970 

^^,^,000 

1971   '  " 

16,000,000 

14,000,000 

1973 

21 ,700,000 

1974 

21 ,700,000 

1975 

26,700,000 

1976 

26,375,000 

Transition  Quarter 

325,000 

1S77 

34,700,000 

1978 

34,700,000 

1979  ' 

41,350,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  , 

Title  IV  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  related 
to  problems  incident  to  school  desegregation.    Desegregation  is  defined  to 
include  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin.    Technical  assistance 
is^uthorized  "in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation  of  plans  for 
tffe  desegregation  of  public  schools."  Technical  assistance  includes,  among 
other  activities,  making  information  available  regarding  "effective  methods 
of  coping  with  special  educational  problems  occasioned  by  .desegregation."  The 
law  also  provides  for  training  of  school  personnel  "to  deal  effectively  with 
spectal  educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegregation,"  and  for  grants  to 
school  boards  for  inservice  training  of  school  personnel  and  the  employment 
of  specialists  in  connection  with  desegregation.    All  of  the  above  quotes  are 
from  the  legislation. 
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There  are  eleven  subprograms  under  the  Title  IV  program.  Desegrega- 
tion Assistance  Centers  (DACs)  provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
services  to  local  school  districts  within  designated  service  areas. 
^Separate  DAC  awards  are  made  for  race,  sex,  and  national  origin  although 
a  single  applicant  could  compete  for  any  combination  of  awards.  State 
Educational  Agencies  (SEAs)  are  an  alternative  source  of  these  desegregation 
services.      There  are  separate  awards  for  race,  sex,  and  national  origin; 
an  SEA  can  apply  for  any  combination  of  three  subprograms.    DAC  and  SEA 
awards  for  sex  desegregation  services  began  in  FY  1975,  such  that  each 
awardee  conducted  both  race  and  sex  desegregation  activities  under  a 
single  contract.    Separate  contracts  began  with  new  regulations  adopted 
in  FY  78.    There  are  types  of  Training  Institutes  (TIs),  one  for  sex 
desegregation  and  one  for  race  desegregation.    TIs  conduct  only  train- 
ing and  do  not  provide  technical  assistance  services.    Finally,  there  are 
three  types  of  direct  awards  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  (LEAs).  The 
1973  regulations  provide  for  direct  grants  to  LEAs  to  employ  a  sex  desegrega- 
tion advisory  specialist  and  conduct  related  training.    (These  awards  included 
race  desegregation  as  well  as  in  prior  years).    Two  new  categories  of  dis- 
cretionary award  to  LEAs  weAe  created  in  1978  for  race  or  national  origin 
desegregation.    In  summary,  /there  are  eleven  Title  IV  subprograms;  three 
DAC,  three  SEA,  two  TI  and  '^hree  direct  LEA  awards. 

Program  Operation: 

Title  IV  IS  a  discretionary  grant  program.    Columns  2-4  of  the  tabl'e 
in  the  next  section  show  the  distribution  of  funds  in  FY  1977  under  the 
old  regulations.    The  largest  funded  -subprogram  was  the  combined  DAC  race 
and  sex  desegregation  awards.    The  next  largest  use  of  funds  as  shown  in 
column  4  of  the  table  was  for  the  combined  SEA  race  and  sex  desegregation 
awards,  j 

Most  DAt  awards  are  received  by  institutions  of  higher  education  although 
public  agency  (except  an  SEA  or  LEA)  or  private,  nonprofit  grganization 


TI  awards.    Only  SEAs  and  school  boards  are  eligible  for  SEA  and  djrect 
LEA  awards  respectively. 

Applicants  send  proposals  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington. 
Proposals  are  due  at  a  time  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  except  for 
the  new  discretiorrary  awards  to  LEAs  for  race  and  national  origin  desegre- 
gation, for  which  applications  may  be  received  and  awards  made  at  any 
time.    After  review  by  0^  staff,  panelists  assign  each  application  a  total 
numerical  score  (consisting  of  points  for  specific  criteria  that  are  added 
to  produce  a  total  score).    Within  each  category,  awards  are  made  from  the 
highest  score  down  to  a  minimum  acceptable  score  of  60  percent  until  funds 
are  exhausted  [except  for  DACs,  where  the  applicant  for  each  geographic 
service  area  with  the  highest  score  is  selected). 
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Program  Scope: 

The  foj^lowing  table  presents  data  on  Fiscal  Year  1977  Title  IV  awards. 
DATA  ON  TITLE  IV  AWARDS  MADE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 


Category 


Amount  Percent 
Total        Total        Awarded     of  Total 
Applications    Awards    (thousands)  Funds 


Race  and  Sex 

1.  DAC 

2.  SEA 

3.  LEAs 

4.  TIs 

Sex  Only 

5.  TI 

National  Origin 

6.  DAC 

7.  SEA 
Total 


41 
44 
98 
56 


23 


■16 
21 
299 


(27 


27 
44 
54 
24 


16 


9 
20 
1W 


$14,529 
6.704 
2.963 
2,926 


1.492 


3.734 
JL878 
$34,225* 


42 
20 
9 
8 


Average  Number 
Award      of  States 
(thousands )  Served 


n 

6 


TooT 


Tb)' 


$538 
152 
55 
122 


93 


415 

94 

TT7r 


16T 


50 
44 
28 
18 


12 


50 
_20_ 
50 


Totals  do  not  add  exactly  due  to  roundoff  error. 


The  first  two  columns  show  that  thei^e  was  substantial  competition 
nationally  for  most  Title  IV  awards.    SEAs  were  an  exception,  with  64  of 
65  SEA  applications  receiving  awards  (figures  combine  SEA  race/sex  and 
national  origin  applications).    DAC  awards  are  made  within  service  areas 
and  the  amount  of  competition  could,  of  course,  vary  substantially  betweer> 
different  service  areas. 

Column  5  shows  that  the  average  Title  IV  award  was  for  about  $t76,000 
with  the  range  from  555,000  for  LEA  grants  to  $538,000  for  race  and  sex 
DACs.   Much  of  this  variation  is  due  to  the  amount  of  services  and  geographic 
area  covered.   Almost  two-thirds-  of  the  $8  million  increase  in  obliaations 
from  FY  1976  to  FY  1977  went  to  DAC  and  SEA  awards  for  race  and  sex  desegre- 
gation; however,  the  greatest  percentage  increase  was  in  national  origin 
SEA  awards.  1/  ^ 


1/  The  table  does  not  show  the  data  for  this  sentence.    The  calculations  are 
derived  by  comparing  column  3  data  with  the  same  data  for  FY  76  awards. 
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The  allocation  of  Title  IV  funds  in  FY  1977  was  as  follows:  race, 
$21.7  million;  sex,  $8  million;  national  origin,  $5  million. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Title  IV  regulations  were  substantially  revised  in  1978  to  incorporate 
many  recommendatit)ns  from  a  1976  evaluation  of  the  race  desegregation  pro- 
graJis  by  the  Rand  Corporation,  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rig    s  Act  of  964, 
A  Review  of  Program  Operations.      That  evaluation  found  that  Title  l\ 
needed  more  Federal  direction  to  focus  on  needs  directly  related  to 
desegregation.     Recommendations  from  three  other  studies  were  also 
considered  in  revising  the- regul ations. 

Some  of  the  major  changes  to  increase  the  desegregation  identity  of 
Title  IV  are: 

0     SEAs  providing  race  desegregation  assistance  must  give  priority 
to  school-districts  in  the  first  three  years  of  impleoienting 
desegregation  plans. 

o     Race  desegregation  assistance  centers,  or  DACs _ (formerly  called 
"generafassfstaSce  centers"),  must  give  priority  to  he  ping 
•school  districts  develop  desegregation  plans  and  to  assisting 
districts  in  the  first  three  years  of  implementing  these 
plans. 

0     Race  desegregation  training  institutes  are  permitted  to  provide 
training  onl?  to  school  districts  wh^ch  adopted  desegregation 
plans  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
training. 

0     Activities  related  to  the  provision  of  compensatory  education 
2-  tll \lye}^nt  of  basic  skills  are  specif  ical  ly;  prohibited 
/^race  desegregation  assistance  under  Title  iv. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  regulations--not  related  to  the  Title  IV 
evaluation  study-is  a  limitation  of  Title  IV  aid  to  school  districts 
remedying  conditions  of  racial  separation  that  are  the  result  of  State  or 
local  law  or  official  action.    This  limitation  is  based  upon  the  statute  s 
exclusion  of  efforts  to  overcome  rachl  imbalance  from  assistance  under 
Title  IV. 

The  Rand  study  was  primarily  based  upon  an  analysis  of  mail  question-  1 
naires  from  140  Title  IV  projects  and  site  visits  conducted  at  40  projects  > 
and  74  school  districts  served  by  these  Title  IV  projects. 

DACs  often  undertake  race  desegregation  activities  such  as  developing 
new  instructional  techniques,  training  in  the  use  of  new  methods  and  materials 
Seveloping  curricula,  helping  districts  assess  needs  and  developing  technit,ues 
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for  school -conriunity  interaction.    More  than  any  of  the  other  types  of 
Title  ;y  projects.  DACs  have  to  function  as  organizations  capable  of 
delivering  a  wide  range  of  training  and  technical  assistance  services  to 
a  large  number  of  school  districts.    Given  these  complexities,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  statistical  analysis  found  that  several  organizational 
characteristics  were  strorvgly  related  to  the  effectiveness  2/  of  DACs  but 
not  the  other  types  of  Title  IV  projects.    Favorable  DAC  orfanizational 
Characteristics  include  having  a  wel 1 -specified  ^:lan  of  project  organization 
containing  exp  icit  schedules  and  rrikstones  and  a  clear  de  criptionT 
staff  responsibilities.    DACs  with  such  detailed  organization  plans  seemed 

??Jn  r'ela{L"goa?s  '  '°  ''''      ''''''  specif ic'desegregT 

The  more  effective  DACs  visited  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  race 
desegregation  assistance  process  and  v.ere  selective  in  choosing  districts 
where  they  could  anticipate  a  favorable  ir^pact  in  contrast  with  other  SaCs 
which  attempted  to  provide  substantial  services  to^all  districts  reouestina 
assistance  Also,  the  evaluation  found  that  the  more  efiectlve  DACs  weJ  ^  . 
•!u'I'u""'^"?^'"9  needs  assessments.    These  DACs  tend  to  vzork  more 

activity  as  part  of  a  plan  for  uncovering  desegregation-related  needs. 

The  new  regulations  assist  DACs  in  targeting  rather  than  diffusing 
services,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this  section.    The  new  regulations. do 
not  substantively  increase  the  weight  given  to  DAC  organizational  charac- 
teristics in  rating  applications  from  DACs.    Also,  two  former  application 
requirements  have  been  deleted:    (1)  that  DAC  applications  include  LEA 
letters  requesting  assistance,  and  (2)  that  a  desegregation  needs  assess- 
ment of  LEAS  in  the  service  area  be  conducted. 

SEA  Title  IV  race  desegregation  units  develop  and  disseminate  materials, 
interpret  Federal  desegregation  guidelines,  and  obtain  statistical  informa- 
tion to  assist  in  Identifying  desegregation  problems.    SEAsvalso  conduct 
the  training  and  technical  assistance  activities  related  to  information 
dissemination  (including  minority  job  recruitment).    More  complex  SEA 


2/    Project  effectiveness  was  measured  with  a  series  of  rating  scales  com- 
pleted by  interviewers  after  they  conducted  site  visits  at  the  project 
and  school  districts  served  by  the  project.    Ratings  were  made  of  the 
effectiveness  or  impact  of  a  project  on  the  policies,  programs,  personnel, 
institutional  structure,  and  training  aspects  of  the  districts  served  by 
the  project     Effectiveness  ratings  were  correlated  with  other  charac- 
teristics of  projects  (in  this  case,  organizational  characteristics) 
separately  for  DACs  and  the  other  categories  of  Title  IV  projects 
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technical  assistance  activities  were  effective  only  in  States  where  there  is 
a  comtiitment  by  the  State  to  school  desegregation  both  in  terms  of  a  clear 
State  policy  and  specific  goals  and  objectives  for  its  enforcement.  Two 
of  the  thirteen  Title  IV  SEA  units  visited  had  such ^an  operational  commit- 
ra&nt  to  desegregation  and  those  were  judged  as  the  most  effective  by  all 
measures  of  effectiveness  that  were  used. 

The  new  regulations  provide  substantial  points  in  the  criteria  for 
awards  for  the  SEA  cormitment  to  desegregation  and  require  a  minimum  of 
60  out  of  100  total  points  for  funding. 

Training  Institutes  (TIs)  for  race  desegregation  tend  to  provide 
specialized  activities  relating  to  the  training  of  school  personnel.  TIs 
essentially  structure  themselves  to  meet  specific  district  needs.  TIs 
can  be  effective  if  the  district  has  a  favorable  desegregation  environment 
but  have  no  leverage  and  are  not  effective  in  less  amenable  districts. 
As  noted  at  the  start  of  this  section,  the  new  regulations  direct  TI 
services  only  to  districts  with  recently  adopting  desegregation  plans  and 
require  that  training  be  related  to  desegregation. 

Th^tevaluation  found  that  the  success  of  the  former  program  of  direct 
grants  to  LEAs  for  race  desegregation  wa^  dependent  upon  a  favorable 
desegregation  environment  within  the  district.    Without  such  a  commitment 
the  advisory  specialist  lacked  influence  to  deal  with  desegregation  issues! 
Criteria  for  the  new  discretionary  LEA  awards  for  race  desegregation  are  not 
specified  in  detail  in  the  new  regulations. 

Ongoing  and  PI anned  Evaluation  Studies 

None .  % 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Crocker,  S.,  et  al.    Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights' Act  of  1964:    A  Review 
of  Program  Operations  U  volumes}.    Santa  Monica,  California: Rand 
Corporation,  1976. 

2.  King,  N.J.,  Thomas,  M.A.,  &  Graubard,  M.H.    Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964:    Expansion  of  Program  Responsibilities. Santa  Monica, 
California:    Rand  Corporation,  1977. 

3.  Mogin,  B.    The  State  Role  in  School  Desegregation..  Menlo  Park,  California: 
Sanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

4.  Title  IV  and  School  Desegregation:   A  Study  of  a  Neglected  Federal  Program. 
Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Conmission  on  Civil  Rights,  1973. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Delia  Alpert 
202-245-8840 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effect 

Contact:    Robert  L.  York  ^ 
202-245-7997 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Packaging  and  Dissemination 

Legislation;  Expiration  Date: 

Special  Projects  Act,  Section  402, 

P.L.  93-380  as  amended  June  30,  1983 

Funding  History;      Year;    Authorization;  Appropriation; 


1975  1/  $1,400,000 

1976  T/  1,400,000 

1977  Jl  10,000,000 

1978  y  10,000,000 

1979  Jj  14,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives;  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  is:  (1)  to  experiment  with  new 
educational  and  administrative  methods,  techniques,  and  practices;  (2) 
to  meet  special  or  unique  education  needs  or  problems;  and  (3)  to  place 
special  emphasis  on  national  education  prorities.   To  fulfill  this  purpose, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  associations,  institutions,  and  with  individuals. 

This  program  is  also  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  section  422(a).   One  purpose  of  section  422(a)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  fulfilled  by  this  program  is;  to  prepare 
and  disseminate  to  States  and  school  districts  information  concerning 
education  programs.   To  carry  out  this  and  other  purposes  of  the  act 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  other  agencies  and  institutions, and  to  the  general  public. 

A  variety  of  sub-programs  are  authorized  by  the  Special  Projects  Acts;  some 
are  legislatively  mandated  and  some  may  be  established  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.   The  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program  falls 
Into  the  second  category.    Its  purpose  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  by 


y  This  program  was  formerly  called  the  Packaging  and  Field  Testing  Program 
In  1975  it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  P.L.  531. 
It  Is  currently  under  the  authority  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  of  P.L. 
93-380  and  does  not  have  a  separate  authorization. 

2/  The  National  Diffusion  Network,  established  in  1974  under  the  authority 
of  ESEA,  Title  III,  was  added  to  the  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program 
In  1977.   Since  1977  this  program  has  been  under  the  authority  of  the 
Special  Projects  Act;  P.L.  93-380, and  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
Section  422U),with  no  separate  authorization  level. 
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promoting  the  widespread  dissemination  and  use  of  successful  or  exemplary 
educational  practices  and  projects  which  were  developed  with  the  support  of 
Federal  educational  funds  and  which  have  been  certified  as  effective.  The 
major  objectives  of  the  Program  are: 

(1)  to  disseminate  exemplary  educational  practices  and  projects  to 
interested  school  districts  through  the  provision  of  materials 
and  personal  assistance; 

(2)  to  study  alternative  dissemination  procedures  and  techniques  in 
order  to  improve  the  way  in  which  school  districts  learn  about 
and  implement  exemplary  projects;  and 

(3)  to  provide  training  and  assistance  in  the  dissemination  skills 
required  to  encourage  and  assist  interested  sch9pl  districts  in 
the  selection  and  implementation  of  an  appropriate  exemplary 
project. 

Program  Operations: 

Three  complementary  activities,  which  contribute  to  the  common  objective 
of  encouraging  the  dissemination  and  implementation  of  exemplary  practices, 
are  funded  by  the  program:  packaging  activities,  dissemination  activities 
and  evaluations  and  studies  of  the  dissemination  process.   The  purpose  of 
the  packaging  component  of  the  program  is  to  prepare  descriptive  materials 
that  support  the  successful  implementation  of  exemplary  projects  in  new 
communities.    (A  project  may  qualify  as  exemplary  if  it  was  developed  with 
the  support  of  Federal  education  funds,  and  if  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel,  a  NIE-OE  committee  of  experts  who  review 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  potential  exemplary  projects.)   Two  types 
of  packaging  activities  are  currently  supported.    In  one  type,  school 
districts  that  have  developed  an  exemplary  project  prepare  materials  of 
their  own  to  assist  other  interested  communities  in  the  implementation  of 
that  project.    In  addition,  OE  has  funded  independent  contractors  to  develop 
descriptive  materials  about  some  exemplary  projects.   The  materials  developed 
in  this  way  are  called  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs).   Each  package 
provides  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  key  management  and  instructional 
elements  of  a  particular  exemplary  project  and  is  designed  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  additional  technical  assistance  required  during  implementation. 

The  dissemination  component  of  the  program  has  two  purposes:  to  make 
educators  aware  of  exemplary  projects,  and  to  provide  personal  assistance  in 
the  selection  and  implementation  of  such  projects  in  new  communities.  These 
purposes  are  accomplished  primarily  through  the  activities  of  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  a  national  delivery  system  designed  to  assist  in  the 

exemplary  projects.   Through  competitive  procurement  procedures, 
the  Network  provides  contracts  to  local  developers  (called  Developer- 
Demonstrators)  ,who  operate  their  proje^cts  as  demonstrations  and  who  are 
funded  to  provide  materials,  training  and  assistance  to  school  districts  that 
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want  to  adopt  their  projects.    In  addition.  Individuals  (called  State 
Facilitators)  are  funded  as  dl^eminatlon  agents  to  make  school  districts 
in  their  States  aware  of  a^lternative  exemplary  approaches  and  to  help 
interested  districts  identify  and  obtain  assistance  from  project 
developers  in  implementing  a  project  to  meet  specific  local  needs.  The 
Network  is  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  all  projects  approved  by 
the  Dissemination  Review  Panel,  Including  PIPs.   However,  during  the 
school  year  1976-77,  when  Network  funding  was  temporarily  Interrupted, 
eight  contractors  (called  Diffusion  Contractors)  were^ funded  to  disseminate 
the  packaged  projects  nationwide  until  Network  funding  was  restored. 
Currently  project  developer  sites  funded  through  the  Network  are  dis- 
seminating 12  compensatory  education  PIPs  and  are  supplementing  the  packaged 
materials  with  personal  assistance  at  project  implementing  sites. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  described  above,  this  program  provides 
a  dissemination  support  service  element  and  a  dissemination  evaluation 
component.   Under  the  support  service  component,  two  field-based  units  have 
been  established  to  produce  materials  (e.g.,  catalogs  of  exemplary  projects, 
filmstrips  and  handbooks)  and  to  provide  training  and  assistance  to  NDN 
participants  managing  and  conducting  dissemination  activities. 

In  the  evaluation  component  of  the  program,  studies  are  conducted  of  all 
packaging  and  dissemination  activities.   The  purpose  of  these  studies, 
designed  by  OE  and  conducted  by  independent  contractors,  is  to  learn  from* 
improve  upon,  and  provide  alternatives  to  current  program  strategies. 

Program  Scope; 

To  date,  three  sets  of  Project  Information  Packages  have  been  developed. 
The  first  set,  describing  six  exemplary  compensatory  education  projects,  were 
developed  in  FY  74,  field  tested;  evaluated  and  revised  in  FY  75  and  FY  76, 
disseminated  jfiationwide  by  eight  Diffusion  Contractors  in  school  year  1976-77, 
and.  are  currently  being  disseminated  by  the  National  Diffusion  Network, 
second  set  of  six  compensatory  education  packages  was  developed  during  1975-76 
year,  a  third  set  of  four  bilingual  packages  was  developed.   !.'1th  support 
from  Title  VII  of  ESEA,  these  are  being  field  tested  in  20  school  districts 
during  school  years  1977-78  and  1978-79. 

In  FY  1978  a  number  of  awards  were  made  to  continue  the  National 
Diffusion  Network  operations.    Facilitator  projects  were  funded  in  50  States, 
^(including  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands), 
and  98  exemplary  project  deve^lopers  were  funded  to  provide  materials, 
assistance  and  training  to  school  personnel  implementing  their  project.  In 
addition,  two  field  bas^d  technical  assistance  contracts  provided  materials, 
training  and  support  services  to  NDN  participants  (Facilitator  and  Developer 
projects).   Compensatory,  education  projects,  for  which  Project  Information 
Packages  (PIPs)  had  been  previously  developed,  were  funded  .to  participate  as 
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Developer  projects  1n  the  NDN,  to  disseminate  their  respective  Project 
Information  Package  materials,  and  to  provide  implementation  assistance 
to  adopter  sites. 

Two  evaluation  studies  were  completed  during  FY  77:  a  study  of  the 
field  test  of  the  first  series  of  six  Project  Information  Packages,  and 
an   evaluation  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network.   Three  additional  studies 
have  been  initiated:  in  F^Y  76,  a  two  year  study  of  the  dissemination  and 
implementation  of  the  first  series  of  packages  was  begun;  in  FY  77,  a  two 
year  study  was  funded  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  bilingual 
packages  and  to  prepare  revisions  as  needed;  and  in  FY  78  a  study  of 
Federal  and  State  dissemination  strategies  was  fu>ided  to  explore  current 
strategies  and  their  effects. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Recent  evidence  indicates  that  the  Packaging' and  Dissemination  Program 
has  been  successful  ^in  obtaining  a  number  of  adoptions  of  exemplary  projects 
across  the  country,  and  that  there  is  substantial  educator  interest  in  the 
types  of  services  being  provided  by  the  program^   The  demand  for  Network 
services  is  great,  and  over  4,000  adoptions  of  exemplary  projects  in  new 
communities  have  occurred.   Many  of  the.se  are  reasonably  faithful  replica- 
tions of  the  original  project,  although  some  adaptation  to  local  conditions 
has  usually  been  necessary.    In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
satisfaction  with  the  adopted  projects.   However,  very  little  evidence  is 
available  concerning  whether  such  adoptions  have  resulted  in  improved  learning 
in  the  new  communities.    Each  of  these  issues  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  follow  paragraphs. 


Extent  of  Adoptions: 

Of  Project  Information  Packages.  Because  of  the  interruption  of  Network 
funding,  attempts  to  disseminate  the  PIPs  have  been  limited  to  the  efforts 
of  the  eight  Diffusion  Contractors  funded  during  1976-77.  Nevertheless, 
approximately  140  adoptions  of  the  first  series  of  packaged  projects  have 
been  reported  to  date.    (Note  that  the  second  series  of  packaged  projects 
is  being  disseminated  for  the  first  time  in  1977-78).   The  140  adoptions 
include  nine  LEAs  who  began  implementing  a  packaged  project  for  the  first 
time  in  the  school  year  1976-77.   The  remaining  adoptions  1/  represent 
LEAs  who  will  b^  implementing  a  packaged  project  for  the  first  time  in  the 
school  year  1977-78.    In  addition,  11  of  the  19  LEAs  who  participated  in  the 
field  test  chose  to  continue  the  project  with  local  funds  when  the  field 
test  was  over. 


1/  Some  potential  adoptions  were  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  funds t 
which  was  unknown  at  the  time ^ this  report  was  prepared. 
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Of  ATT  Other  Exemplary  Projects.   A  recently  completed  evaluation  of 
the  Network  (Emrlck,  1977)  reports  that  1n  Its  first  two  years  of  funding > 
thf  Network  secured  over  2,000  adoptions.    In  addition,  the  demand  for 
Vmxork  services  exceeded  the  capacity  of  Facilitators  and  Developers  to 
provide  them,  resulting  In  the  denial  of  services  to  some  Interested  LEAs. 
The  study  Indicated  that  one  .of  the  most  Important  factors  In  securing 
adoptions  was  that  an  Interested  LEA  receive  some  fonn  of  personal  assistance 
from  the  Developer-Demohstrator. 

Most  adopters  of  exemplary  projects  are  rural  or  suburban  school  districts; 
less  than  20  percertt  of  adoptions  are  within  urban  school  districts.  Most 
adopters  Implement  their  project  in  several  classKooms  within  a  single 
school;  30  percent  of  adoptions  occur  in  several ^schools  within  the  district. 
Also,  most  adoptions  occur  at  the  preschool  or  elementary  level,  reflecting 
the  fact  that  most  exemplary  projects  are  either  preschool  or  elementary. 

Fidelity  of  Project  Adoptions: 

The  evaluation  of  the  PIP  field  test  (Stearns,  1977)  found  that,  with 
very  little  outside  assistance,  nearly  all  of  the  field  test  communities 
were  able  to  Implement  the  management  and  organizational  aspects  of  the 
packaged  projects.   However,  personal  contact  was  desired  by  try-out  sites 
for  support  and  reassurance  and,  if  not  discouraged  from  seeking  personal 
assistance,  as  they  were  in  the  field  test,  districts  implementing  these 
projects  would  naturally  do  so.   By  the  end  of  the  field  test,  the  instruc- 
tional programs  had  been  well  Implemented  in  more  than  half  of  the  projects. 
Some  of  the  original  project  packages  did  not  contain  sufficient  curricular 
information  to  enable  teachers  to  adequately  Implement  the  curriculum.  This 
component  of  the  packages  has  been  considerably  strengthened  in  the  revised 
packages  now  being  disseminated.   The  Network  evaluation  also  reported  that 
project  adoptions  were  reasonably  faithful  to  developer  specifications. 
However,  both  studies  indicated  that  some  amount  of  adaptation  to  local 
circumstances  was  required  during  Implementation. 

Both  studies  found  that  well  Implemented  projects  were  characterized 
by  strong  local  project  leadership  and  administrative  support  within  the 
school  system.   In  addition,  the  Network  evaluation  indicated  that  well 
implemented  projects  were  those  for  which  fairly  completed  materials  packages 
had. been  prepared. 

User  Satisfaction: 

For  both  PIPs  and  other  Network  adoptions,  user  satisfaction  with 
services  and  materials  was  reported  to  be  high.   The  continuation  of  11  of 
the  19  field  test  projects  after  the  field >t^st  (and  financial  support) 
ended  provides  some  indication  of  this  satisfaction. 
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Effectiveness: 

The  PIP  field  test  evaluation  Included  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of 
the  projects  on  the  achleveinent  growth  of  participating  students-  To 
determine  this  impact,  the  average  performance  of  children  in  PIP  pro- 
jects was  compared  to  two  standards:   the  expected  achievement  growth  for 
disadvantaged  children,  1/  and  a  somewhat  higher  standard  2/  that  was 
frequently  achieved  at  tne   originating  site.   The  study  found  that, 
although  ln  most  projects  students  achieved  the  expected  achievement 
growth  for  disadvantaged  children,  the  higher  standard  was  not  achieved. 
No  information  regarding  project  Impact  on  student  achievement  is  currently 
available  from  adopters  of  other  exemplary  projects.   The  educational 
outcomes  of  projects  Implemented  through  the  efforts  of  this  program  is  an 
area  in  need  of  further  investigation  and  will  be  the  focus  of  future  study. 


2/  The  achievement  growth  expectation  was  defined  as  the  amount  of  achievement 
associated  with  project  students  maintaining  the  same  percentile  rank  frji 
pre  to  post  testing.   This  expectation  is  determined  f.^om  test  rorms, 
this  case  the  Metropolitatn  Achievement  Test. 


2/  This  more  stringent  criterion  was  defined  as  gains  that  were  equal  vo^or 
greater  than  one-third  standard  deviation  above  the  equal  percentile  growth 
expectation.   Such  gains  were  achieved  at  the  originating  sites  in  some 
classrooms,  in  some  years,  on  some  tests. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

1:  Evaluation  of  Project  Information  Package  Dissemination  and 
Implementation 

This  study  examines  the  dissemination  and  implementation  of  the  six 
revised  Project  Information  Packages  which  are  currently  being  disseminated. 
The  study  is  concerned  with  tw  aspects  of  the  dissemination  program:  the 
effectivenses  of  the  overall  dissemination  strategy,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  resulting  implementations  in  local  communities.    Regarding  the 
dissemination  strategy,  the  extent  to  which  the  various  dissemination  agents 
are  able  to  obtain  adoptions  will  be  examined  in  an  attempt  to  identify  those 
factors  that  appear  to  facilitate  or  inhibit  adoptions  by  local  cormriunities. 
In  addition,  in  a  sample  of  local  communities  who  have  adopted  one  of  the 
six  projects,  the  study  will  examine  the  degree  of  fidelity  in  which  the 
projects  are  implemented.   The  study  will  result  in  a  series  of  reccmrrendaticns 
to  improve  the  dissemination  strategy  and  iiy^emeotation  assistance.  The 
study,  being  conducted  by  American  Institutes  Ifop  Research, began  in  July 
1976.   A  report  on  the  first  year  of  the  studyns  currently  available.  A 
final  report  on  the  study  is  due  in  December  1978. 

2.  Field  Test  and  Revision  of  Four  Bilingual  Education  Project  Information 
Packages 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  critical  information  on  the  problems 
sites  have  in  Installing  the  projects  via  Project  Information  Packages  in 
order  to  revise  the  materials  prior  to  national  dissemination.    The  field 
test  effort  In  the  1977-78  school  year  will  evaluate  the  implementation 
process  and  suggest  revisions  in  the  packaged  materials  thai  would  further 
facilitate  their  use  in  the  fietd.   During  the  1978-79  school  year,  the 
materials  will  be  revised  according  to  results  from  the  previous  year'of 
the  study.   The  study,  being  conducted  by  RHC  Research  Corporation >began 
in  July  197^ -and  will  be  completed  December,  1979. 

3.  Study  of  Dissemination  Efforts  Supporting  School  Improvement 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  process  of  school  improvement 
and  the  dissemination  strategies,  programs,  and  structures  at  the  Federal  and 
State  level  in  order  to  determine  what  roles  Federal  and  State  dissemination 
activities  play  in  the  process.    More  specifically  the  objects  are: 

•  to  determine  the  ways  in  which  exemplary  projects  are  implemented 
in  new  sites  and  the  conditions  that  contribute  to  their  effective 
implementation 

•  to  design  and  implement  a  formative  evaluation  system  for 
the  National  Diffusion  Network 

•  to  examine  the  relationship  betweeh  Federal  dissemination  efforts 
and  SEA  dissemination  activities • 
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,  to  explore  ^nd  describe  the  structure  and  operations  of  major 
disserol nation  activities  conducted  by  various  USOE  administered 
programs 

.  to  reconmend  ways  In  which  dissemination  activities  should  be 
conducted  In  the  future. 

The  study  began      October  1978  and  will  be  completed  in  March  1981. 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:     Lee  HIckHne 
(202)  245-2257 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  prograa  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Ann  Bezdek 
^  (202)  245-7997 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

1.  Berman,  P.,  and  M.  W.  McLaughlin,  et  al.,  Federal  Prporarns  SuDPortlno 

Educational  Change.   Volumes  1-7,  Santa  Monica,  Cil-lfornU:   The  Rand 
Corporation,  1975  and  1977. 

2.  Campeiu,  P.  L..  Packaging  as  a-'Strategy  for  Improving  the  Process  of 

Diffusing  Educational  Projects^   Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Education  Research  Association,  New  York  City,  April  4-8 
1977, 

3.  Campeau,  P.  L.  et  al..  First  Year  Report:  Evaluation  of  Project  Information 

Package  Dissemination  and  Implementation.   Palo  Alto,  California: 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  April  1978. 

4.  Emrick,  J.  A.,  Evaluation  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network.  Vols.  1  and  2, 

Menlo  Park,  California:  Stanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

5.  Foat,  C.  M.,  Selecting  Exemplary  Compensatory  Education  Projects  for 

Dissemination  via  Project  I nfomatl on  Packages,   Technical  Report  UR-242 , 
Mountain  View,  California:   RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974. 

6.  Horst,  D.  P.,  A.  M.  Piestrup,  C.  M.  Foat,  and  J.  L.  Binkley,  Evaluation 

Reconwendations  for  Revisions.   Mountain  View,  California:  RMCH^«4earch 
Corporation,  1975. 

7.  Norvrood,  C.  H.,  Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information  Packages: 
•  Volume  II  Technical  Report,  Henio  Park,  California:  Stanford  Research 

Institute,  1977. 


8.  Piestrup,  A.  M.  ,Des1gn  Considerations  for  Packaging  Effective  A^ 

in  Compensatory  Education.   Technical  Report  UR-241 ,  Mountain  View, 
California:  RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974. 

9.  Steams,  H.  S.   Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information 

Packages;  Volume  I-Vi ability  of  Packaging.   Menlo  Park,  California: 
Stanford  Research  Corporation,  1975. 

10.  Stearns,  M.  S.     Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Prcfject  Information 

Packages;  Volume  I-Sumnary  Report.  Menlo  Park,  California:  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  1977. 

11.  Tallmadge,  6.  K.     The  Development  of  Project  Information  Packages  for 

Effective  ApproacTie's  in  Compensatory  Education.  Technical  Report 
UR-254,  Mountain  View,  California:  RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Assistance  to  States  for  State  Equalization  Plans 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Section  842  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Educational      September  30,  1978  V 
^ndments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380)  amended  by 
P.L.  94-482 

Funding  History:  Year  Authorization  2/  Appropriation 

1976  $  0 
Transition  Quarter  $  3,000,000 

1977  $  10,500,000 

1978  $  0 

1979  SO 
Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  program  set  up  by  Section  842  has  two  major  purposes:    (1)  to 
reward  those  States  which  have  equitable  and  fair  systems  of  school  finance 
by  offering  reimbursement  retroactively  for  expenditures  associated  with 
developing  or  administering  school  finance  equalization  plans  and 
(2)  to  encourage  States  which  have  not  acted  to  reform  their  school  support 
plans  to  develop  equitable  and  fair  systems  by  offering  reimbursement  for 


y  Section  1202  of  PL  9S-561 ,  which  as  of  the  date  of  this  writing  has 

received  no  appropriations,  authorizes  the  Cormiissioner  to  make 
arants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  developing  and  itnplementin^  plans 
to  revise  their  systems  of  financing  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater  equalization  of 
resources  among  school  districts.    To  receive  such  a  grant  a  State 
must  (1)  submit  an  application  approved  by  the  State  legislature  (2) 
provide  that  State  funds  will  match  the  Federal  funds  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis,  and  (3)  show  how  their  plans  build  upon  the  knowledge 
they  gained  through  plans  developed  under  the  Section  842  program 

2/   Section  842  contains  no  appropriation  authorization  as  such.  However, 
Congress,  as  set  forth  in  the  Conference  Report  accompanying  H.R.  5901 
(P.L.  94-94),  has  taken  the  position  that  the  language  of  the  Act 
constitutes  an  obligation  for  the  Federal  Government  to  reimburse  States 
for  approved  costs  and  has  appropriated  the  amounts  as  indicated. 
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costs  of  developing  new  plans.    Equitable  and  fair  systems  of  school 
finance  are  defined  in  the  regulations  and  are  summarized  below.  State 
equalization  plans  must  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  have  as  their  primary  purpose  achievement  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  children  enrolled  in  schools  in  the  State's  local 
educational  agencies. 

'Pro_5^ram  Operations: 

States  are  required  to  submit  two  documents  to  the  Commissioner  to 
apply  for  funds.    The  States  must  s^it  either  a  developed  plan  of  State 
aid  or  a  proposal  to  develop  such  a  plan.    The  second  document  which 
States  must  submit  is  an  application  for  reimbursement.    While  States  are 
encouraged  to  submit  such  an  application  along  with  their  plan  or  proposals 
they  are  not  restricted  to  submission  of  one  such  application  but  may 
submit  multiple  claims  until  the  total  amount  of  their  entitlement  has 
been  awarded.   According  to  program  regulations,  the  State  plan  to  equalize 
expenditures  is  intended  to  be  a  "detailed  description  of  the  State's 
policies,  prog^ms,  and  operating  procedures  relating  to  the  State's  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  in  that  State."  The 
State  plan  is  further  expected  to  meet  certain  guidelines  as  set  up  in  the 
program  regulations.   While  no  State  plan  is  required  to  meet  all  guidelines, 
a  State  plan  mus^  not  reject  the  principles  as  characterized  by  the  guidelines. 

The  guidelines  for  constructing  a  State  financial  plan  to  equalize 
er!ucational  opportunity  within  the  State  suggest  that: 

(1)  the  plan  guarantee  an  adequate  educational  program,  allow 
expenditures  per  pupil  to  vary  with  varying  costs  of  the 
educational  needs  of  pupils,  varying  costs  of  educational 
programs  (e.g.,  special,  vocational,  or  bilingual  programs), 
and  varying  capital  and  transportation  costs; 

(2)  the  plan  not  allow  the  wealth  of  local  educational  agencies  to 
influence  school  district  expenditures  and  the  plan  be  financed 
by  an  equitable  tax  system; 

(3)  the  plan  encourage  citizen  interest  in  educational  decision-making, 
encourage  efficient  allocation  of  educational  resources  and  provide 
a  means  of  evaluating  its  own  progress. 

If  a  State  does  not  submit  a  plan  but  instead  submits  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  plan,  the  proposal  is  expected  to  address  itself  to  the  guidelines 
Outlined  above.   As  an  example,  studies  described  in  the  proposal  should 
recognize  any  weaknesses  in  the  State's  current  financial  system  in  meeting 
the  guidelines.   After  the  proposal  has  been  funded,  the  State  remains 
obligated  to  submit  the  developed  plan  to  the  Commissioner  for  approval  or 
disapproval . 
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Before  submitting  the  application  for  reimbursement  to  the  Commissioner 
the  State  agency  must  have  solicited  views  of  the  financial  plan  from  the 
State's  Governor,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  interested  parties. 

Once  the  State  plan  (or  prbposaT)  and  application  for  reimbursement 
have  been  approved,  the  Coimissiorier  determines  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
be  made.    According  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  "the  entitlement  of  each 
State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  straight-line  formula,  such  that 
the  entitlement  of  the  most  populous  State  shall  be  $1,000,000,  the  entitle- 
ment of  the  least  populous  State  shall  be  $100,000,  and  the  entitlement  of 
each  other  State  shall  fall  between  these  amounts  based  on  the  ratio  of 
that  Staters  population  to  the  population  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole."  These 
entitlements  are  not  annual  entitlements  but  rather  entitlements  associated 
with  the  program  which  expires  on  September  30,  1978. 

As  part  of  program  operations,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  conducts 
on  site  reviews  of  every  funded  Section  842  proposal.    Additionally,  the 
USOE  conducted  two  Regional  Workshops  in  1976  and  one  National  Workshop 
in  1977.    They  also  conducted  a  technical  assistance  conference  in  March 
1978,  and  an  Implementation  Strategy  Workshop  in  July  1978. 


Program  Scope: 

As  of  December  15,  1978,  46  States  had  submitted  applications  for 
reimbursement  under  Section  842  with  awards  totaling  $12,704,513. 
Table  I  indicates  the  status  of  the  States  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
mission of  equalization  plans.    The  table  indicates  that  only  11 
States  have  submitted  previously  developed  plans.    Thirty-five  States 
have  submitted  proposals  to  develop  a  plan  of  equalization  while  four 
States  have  not  yet  submitted  a  proposal  or  a  plan  and  hence  have  not 
requested  funds  under  this  program.    Table  II  gives  the  entitlement, 
the  amount  of  funds  requested,  the  amount  of  funds  awarded  and  the 
amount  of  remaining  funds  in  the  entitlement  for  each  State. 

A  March  1978  report  entitled,  Summary  of  State  Projects,  compiled  interim 
reports  from  35  of  the  37  States  which  submitted  proposals  to  develop  a  plan 
of  equalization.    Only  Arizona  and  Massachusetts  did  not  submit  an  interim 
report  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  March  1978  report.    The  report  Indicates 
that  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  the  recipient  of  Section  842  funds 
In  32  of  the  35  submitting  States.   The  three  remaining  States  of  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  and  Oregon  had  the  fpl lowing  agencies  as  recipients  respec- 
tively;  The  Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Education,  the  Governor's  Coninission 
on  Public  School  Finance,  The  Legislative  Review  Office. 

The  report  indicated  that  major  activities  were  under  (way  in  all  but 
five  of  the  reporting  States,  which,  at  the  publication  datfe  of  the  report, 
<^  had  just  begun  Sect1«n^842  activities.   These  five  States  were:  Idaho, 
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Louisiana,  Maryland,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Texas.    For  the  30  States  with 
major  activities  under  way,  the  report  placed  these  activities  in  11  cate- 
gorles.   Table  III  Indicates  the  nature  of  the  11  activities,  the  States 
undertaking  the  activities,  and  the  frequency  wjth  which  each  activity  Is 
undertaken  among  the  States,    The  report  also  categorized  the  research 
projects  of  the  30  States  Into  6  major  topics  with  a  number  of  subtopics 
In  each.   Table  IV  Indicates  the  topics  and  subtopics,  the  States  under- 
taking each  subtopic,  and  the  frequency  of  undertaking • 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

At  this  time,  an  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  must  necessarily 
be  limited  to  initial  activities  of  the  States.    Of  the  39  States  which 
had  not  developed  a  plan,  all  but  four  (Navada,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia)  have  submitted  proposals. 

The  Section  842  program  has  been  especially  timely  for  States  under 
court  order  to  revise  their  school  finance  systems,  such  as  California, 
New  York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  and  Connecticut. 

As  of  December  15,  1978,  implementation  of  plans  have  occurred  only 
amoi.g  those  eleven  States  which  recei.ved  retroactive  cost  reimbursements 
for  developed  plans.    Among  those  States,  only  Rhode  Island's  plan  has 
not  yet  been  implemented  because  it  has  not  yet  passed  the  State  leqislature. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

There  are  no  ongoing  evaluation  studies.    Planned  evaluation  studies 
are  still  In  the  formative  stage,  but  may  take  eithCirTr  both  of  the  follow- 
ing directions: 

(1)  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of  equalization  achieved  by  the 
States  which  obtained  reimbursement  funds; 

(2)  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  legislation  provided 
the  stimulus  to  States  to  develop  State  financial  aid  plans  to 
obtain  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Summary  taM«  from  the -School  Flnanee^nlt,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  USOE  (April  14,  1978). 

Suimiary  of  State  Projects,  prepared/by  Anne  E.  Just,  Educational  Program 
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Suirmary  of  state  Projects,  prepared/by  Anne  E.  Just; 
Specialist,  School  Finance  Staff,  USOE,^  H^rch  197fi. 
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For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

j      Contact:   Tom  Johns 
j  245-2920 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Peter  Stowe 
245-2371 
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SECTION;    842  -  Table  I 


Status  of  State  Submissions  as  of  December  15,  1978 


Plan  has  been 
submitted  for 
Reimbursemertt 
of  Expenditures 


Proposal'  to  develop 
a  plan  has  been 
submitted 


STATE 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CallfocDia.. 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia  

-Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


not  yet 


X 
X 
X 
X 

■  X- 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 


No  plan  or  proposal 
to  develop  a  plan 
has  been  submitted 
to  date 


not  yet 


approved     approved    approved  approved 


Kansas  x 


Kentucky   <  x 

Louisiana  x 

Maine  x 

Maryland  x 


Massachusetts  x 

Michigan  x 

Minnesota  x 

Mississippi  ^  x 

Missouri  x 


Montana  x 
Nebraska  x 

Nevada  x 
New  Hampshire  x 
New  Jersey  x*. 


New  Mexico  x 

New  York  ^  x 

.North  Carolina  x 

North  Dakota  x 

Ohio  *  X 


*   While  both- Hawaii  and  Mew  Jersey  submityeri  plans,  neither  requested  retroactive 
reimbursement.    Hawaii  requested  funds  to  evaluate  their  plan;  Mew  Jersey 
O  juested  funds  to  implement  their  olan, 
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SECTION:    842  -  Table  I  (continued) 


STATE 


Plan  has  been 
submitted  for 
Reimbursement 
of  Expenditures 


Proposal  to  develop 
a  plan  has  been 
submitted 


approved 


not  yet 
approved 


approved 


not, yet 
approved 


No  plan  or  proposal 
to  develop  a  plan 
has  been  submitted 
to  date 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


X 
X 


Total 


11 


35 


a 
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TABLE  II 

Entitleraents,  Requests,  and  Awards 
as  of  December  15,  1978 


Amount  of 

Amount  Amount  Remaining 

State  Entitlement         Requested       Awarded  Entitlement 


Alabama  $  241  ,739  $  241  ,739  $  241  ,739  -0- 

Alaska  100,000  100,000  .   100,000  -0- 

Arizona  179,723  179,723  179,723  -0- 

Arkansas  175,690  175,100  175,100  590 

California  ^             1,000,000'  1,000,000  1,000,000  -0- 


Colorado 

195,281 

195,275 

195,275 

6 

Connecticut 

220,307 

220,307 

220,307 

-0- 

Delaware 

,110,344 

110,344 

110,344 

-0- 

Florida 

440,015 

440,015 

440,015 

-0- 

Georgia 

298,802 

298,802 

298,802 

-0- 

Hawaii 

122,484  ' 

122,484 

122,484 

-0- 

Idaho 

119,942 

119,942 

119,942 

-0- 

111  inois 

574,171 

574,171 

574,171  . 

-0- 

Indiana 

317,911 

317,911 

317,911 

-0- 

Iowa 

210,270 

210,270 

210,270 

-0- 

Kansas 

184,368 

184,368 

184,368 

-0- 

Kentucky 

232,053 

232,053 

232,053 

-0-  '  • 

Louisiana 

249,934 

249,934 

249,934 

-0- 

Maine 

131 ,030 

131  ,030 

131 ,030 

-0- 

Maryland 

264,266 

264,266 

264,266 

-0- 

Massachusetts 

339,211 

339,211 

339,211 

-0- 

Michigan 

484,631 

484,631 

484,631 

-0- 

Minnesota 

256,203 

256,203 

256,202 

-0- 

Mississippi 

187,349 

187,349 

187,349 

-0- 

Missouri 

294,200 

208,460 

208,460 

85,740 

Montana 

117,356 

117,016 

117,016 

340 

Nebraska 

152,593 

152,593 

152,593 

-0- 

Nevada 

110,212 

-0- 

-0- 

.  110 

New  Hampshire 

120,468 

-0- 

-0- 

120 

New  Jersey 

405,961 

405,961 

405,961 

-0- 

New  Mexico 

134,098 

134,098 

134,098 

-0- 

New  York 

878,379 

878,379 

878,079 

-0- 

North  Carolina 

320,628 

320,628 

320,628 

-0- 

North  Dakota 

112,929 

112,929 

112,929 

-0- 

555,983 

5§5\^83 

555,983 

-0- 
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Table  II  (continued) 


State 

Entitl ement 

Amount 
Requested 

Amount 
Awarded 

'  Amount  of 
Remaining 
Entitlement 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rnode  Is  1  ana 
South  Carolina 

$  202,557 
183,886 
604,018 

1  C.0  ,  1  03 

206,667 

$  202,557 
183,886 
604,000 

206,667 

$  202,557 
183,886 
604,000 
126  165 
206,667 

-0- 
-0- 
18 
-0- 

^  -0- 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

114,902 
266,896 
611,731 
136,728 
105,56fe 

114,902 
266,896 
611,731 
136,728 
105,566 

114,902 
266,896 
611,731 
136,728 
105,566 

-0- 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyomi  ng 

300",  249 

COOy  \o)3 

163,243 
285,172 
100,921 

-n- 

238,189 

-0- 
285,172 
TOO, 879 

-0- 

238,189 

-0- 
285,172 
100,879 

A 

300,249 
-0- 

163,243 
-0- 

42 

Total 

$  13,485,431 

$  12,704,513  $12,704,513 

$  780,918 
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TABU  III 

Section  842  Prolject  Activities 
.  (as  of  October  1 ,  1977) 
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TABLE  IV 

-  USgAICK  TOPICS  Of  SECTIW  W2  nOJtCTt 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships 


Legislation: 


Expiration _D at e : 


Public  Law  92-506,  as  amended 


June  30,  1981 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


S  500,000 


500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 


$  500,000 


500,000 
500  ,  000 
500,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1  ,000,000 


Progran  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Public  Law  92-506  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  assist  in 
carryi4ig  out  its  program  of  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  Federal 
Government  among  secondary  school  students,  their  teachers*  and  the 
communities  they  represent.    Operating  through  a  city/community  concept, 
the  Foundation  awards  fellowship  grants  to  disadvantaged  secondary 
school  students  and  their  teachers  to  participate  in  a  Washington  public 
program. 

Program  Operations : 

Program  funds  are  designated  by  statute  as  a  grant  to  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.    The  Foundation  then  awards  fellowships 
to  secondary  school  students  and  their  teachers  in  communities  chosen 
a/inually  by  the  Foundation's  board  of  directors.    Communities  are  chosen 
o'n  the  basis  of  equitable  geographic  and  urban/rural  representation, 
educational  and  community  civic  interest,  and  the  availability  of 
matching  funds  from  other  sources  in  the  community.    Secondary  schools 
jn  these  communities  receive  one  student  and  one  teacher  fellowship. 
Students  must  be  economically  disadvantaged  and  are  further  selected  on  ^ 
the  basis  of  their  interest  in  the  objectives  of  the  program.  Teachers- 
are  selected  by  their  school  principals.    Of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  Foundation's  program  is  the  multiplier  effect  of  local  community 
matching  fellowship  funding  and  additional  students  who  participate  by 
generating  their  own  tuition. 
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Program  ^S_c op e : 

Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships  were  awarded  to  1,874  students  and 
teachers  in  fiscal  year  1978.    Grants  include  board,  room,  instruction, 
textbooks  and  insurance  at  a  cost  of  $305  per  participant  plus  costs 
for  travel  to  Washington.    Average  fellowship  cost  including  transporta- 
tion was  approximately  $400.    Participants  spend  a  week  in  Washington 
meeting  with  officials  from  the  three  branches  of  Government, 
lobbyists,  the  media,  representatives  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
Foreign  graduate  students  and  participating  in  early  morning  to  late 
evening  workshops  with  CLOSE  UP  staff  members. 

The  1,874  fellowship  participants  supported  by  the  program 
included  925  secondary  students  and  950  teachers  from  26  communities. 
Utilizing  the  Ellender  Fellowships  as  a  multiplier,  the  Foundation, 
through  matching  corporate  and  philanthropic  monies  along  with  students 
raising  their  own  tuition,  was  able  to  generate  an  additional  10,000 
participants  in  1978. 

Program  Effectiveness  an d  Progress : 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  contracted  with  Social  Education  Associates 
in  1974-75  to  conduct  a  preliminary  impact  assessment.    On  measures  of 
affective  change  such  as  political  self-confidence  and  interest  in 
political  affairs,  students  were  chosen  to  have  undergone  positive 
changes  of  a  statistically  significant  nature.    The  program   has  also 
generated  numerous  State  and  local  activities  which  have  involved 
many  additional  students  and  teachers  in  participating  communities. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  is  planning  for  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  the  impact  of  the  programs  on  student  attitudes  and  behavior. 
Upon  completion  of  its  proposal,  the  Foundation  will  seek  funds  to 
support  the  study. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Perspecti ves  ]9J^  ^  Washington:    Close  Up  Foundation,  1977. 

To  Extend  Support  of  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships.  (Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives,  94th  Congress,  2nd  Session.    Hearing  held  in 
Washington,  D»C.,  February  19,  1976.)    Washington:    U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1976. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Catherine  Robertson 
245-8970 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Legislation: 


Indochina  Refugee 
Act  of  1976,  P.L. 


Children  Assistance 
94-405  as  amended 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorized 


Appropriation 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


indefinite 


II 


$15,000,000 
18,500,000  1/ 


II 


0 
0 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Indochina  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Act  of  1976  authorized  grants 
to  assist  State  and  local  education  agencies  in  providing  additional 
basic  education  services  and  necessary  supplementary  educational 
services  for  Indochinese  refugee  children.    It  is  a  State- administered 
program  with  an  allowance  for  administrative  costs  of  up  to  one  percent 
of  each  State's  total  allocation.    Funds  may  be  used  to  provide 
supplementary  educational  services  to  enable  eligible  children  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  performance  and  to  provide  additional 
basic  instructional  services  attributable  to  the  presence  in  a  district 
of  refugee  children.    Funds  may  be  used  for  teacher  salaries, 
instructional  materials  and  supplies,  and  inservice  training  of 
instructional  personnel. 


Program  Operations: 

Each  State  is  entitled  to  receive  payments  based  on  the  number  of 
eligible  children  in  school  in  the  State.    Up  to  one  percent  of  the 
total  funds  received  by  a  State  may  be  used  for  State  administration 
of  the  program.  2/   Payments  are  based  on  entitlements  of  $300  per 
student  for  the  first  one  hundfed  students  or,  in  districts  where  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  is  entitled  to  payment,  $300 
per  student  for  the  nunter  of  students  equaling  one  percent.  Entitlement 
for  students  in  excess  of  these  numbers  is  $600  per  student.  Actual 
payments,  based  on  appropriation  T^vels,  have  been  somewhat  le^s  than 
these  amounts. 


VFor  period  from  July  K  1976  to  September  30,  1977. 
2/The  1978  amendments  set  this  allowance  at  5  percent  (P.L.  95-561, 
Section  1331{q)). 


/ 
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Prograrfi  Scope: 

Congress  appropriated  $18.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  implement 
the  program.    The  grant  period  of  the  authorization  was  July  K  1976 
through  September  30,  1977.    Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  appropriation, 
however,  the' grant  period  was  extended  through  September  30,  1978. 
Most  local  education  agencies  used  the  funds  for  educational  services 
to  Indochtnese  refugee  children  during  the  1977-78  school  year.  A 
few  districts  used  the  funds  to  reimburse  themselves  for  expenditures 
incurred  for  eligible  children  during  the  1976-77  school  year. 

Grants  were  approved  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Guam.    State  applications  requested  $20,435,376,  requiring  a  reduction 
of  9.48  percent  in  actual  payments  to  stay  within  the  appropriation 
1 evel . 

States  used  one  percent  of  the  grant  funds  for  administrative  costs 
and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  to  support  local  education  agency 
services  for  eligible  children.  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Funds  were  used  by^-local  education  agencies  to  provide  services  to 
eligible  refugee  children  so  that  they  could  perform  satisfactorily 
in  the  regular  school  program.    Technical  assistance  was  provided  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies  through  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics  Clearinghouse  and  through  five  Bilingual  Centers. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies : 

No  evaluation  of  the  program  has  been  initiated. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Annual  Report,  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Program,  1977. 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  to 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
May  1978. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:  James  Lockhart 

(202)  245-3081 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:  Penrose  Jackson 

(202)  245-8857 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


ram  Name: 


Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

Legislation:  , 

Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  IV;  Public 
'    Law  92-318,  86  Stat.,  248-251;  as  amended  Public 
Law  94-482. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978' 

1979 

• 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

(Such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 

Appropriation 

$122,100,000 
475,000,000 
840,200,000 
1,325,800,000 
1,903,900,000  1/ 
2,160,000,000 
2,600,000,000 


The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG)  Program  is  a  source  of 
Federal  student  financial  aid  which  became  available  to  eligible  students 
for  the  first  time  during  the  1973-74  academic  year.    The  purpose  of  the 
Basic  Grant  Program  is  to  provide  eligible  students  with  a  "floor"  of 
financial  aid  to  help  them  defray  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education. 
Student  eligibility  is  primjirily  based  on  financial  need  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  developed  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  reviewed 
by  Congress  annually  and  is  applied  uniformly  to  .all  applicants.    The  result 
of  applying  this  formula  is  called  the  student's  eligibility  index  and  is 
used  solely  for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  a  student's  Basic 
Grant  award.    Eligibility  for  Basic  Grants  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need.    No  scholastic  determination  is  made. 

Program  Jlperati  on: 

(a)    Student  Eligibility 

Basic  Grant  assistance  is  available  to  all  eligible  undergraduate 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  an  eligible  institution  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis.    Participating  institutions  include  colleges 
and  universities,  as  well  as  postsecondary  vocational ,  technical 
and  proprietary  institutions  who  meet  Federal  eligibility 

1/  Of  this  amount,  $211,700,000  was  used  for  the  1976-77  awards. 
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requirements.    A  student  may  enroll  and  receive  his  Basic  Grant 
award  at  the  eligible  institution  of  his  choice.    Eligibility  is 
limited  to  four  years  of  undergraduate  study,  but  may  be  extended 
to  five  years  under  special  circumstances  specified  by  law. 

r 

(b)  Family  Contribution  Schedule 

The  law  requires  the  Commissioner  to  submit  to  Congress  ea/fn  yea?^ 
for  approval  a  schedule  indicating  the  formula  for  determining 
the  Expected  Family  Contribution.    This  is  the  amount  3\fkmily  can 
be  expected  to  colvtribute  to  a  student's  postsecondary  eoiication. 
The  formula  takes  Vnto  account  such  indicators  of  family  financial 
strength  as  parental  and  student  income,  assets,  family  "size, 
number  of  family  members  in  postsecondary  education,  educational 
expenses  of  other  dependent  students,  and  the  special  educational 
benefits  a  skident  receives.    A  separate  formula  is  used  for 
dependent  and'  independent  students. 

(c)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Full  Funding 

The  law  originally  provided  that  at  full  funding  a  student's  Basic 
Grant  entitlement  be  equal  to  $1,400  minus  the  expected  family 
contribution.    The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  stipulates  that  the 
maximum  award  in  the  1978-79  academic  year  be  changed  to  $1,800  V; 
the^inimum  award  remains  unchanged.    There  is  a  further  limitation 
that  payments  cannot  exceed  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  attendance, 
which  includes  tuition^and  fees,  books  and  supplies,  room  and  board, 
and  a  personal  allowance.    The  minimum  award  at  full  funding  is  $200 

f 

(d)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Less  than  Full  Funding 

In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  fully  fund 
all  entitlements,  student  grants  must  be  reduced  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provision: 

If  $1,400  minus  expected  family  contribution  is: 

More  than  $1,000  "                      Pay  75%  of  the  amount 

$801  to  $1 ,000  Pay  70%  of  the  amount 

$601  to  $800  Pay  65%  of  the  amount 

$200  to  $600  Pay  50%  of  the  amount 

In  addition,  no  award  may  exceed  half  of  cost  minus  the  expected 
family  contribution.  The  minimum  award  is  $50  at  less  than  full 
funding. 

T7   Although  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976  authorized  that  the  maximum 
~    award  be  $1,800,  the  appropriation  is  such  that  the  maximum  award  will 
be  $1,600  for  the  1978-79  academic  j'ear. 
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If  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  meet  awards  determined 
by  the  above  reduction  schedule,  all  awards  are  further  reduced 
by  a  constant  prorata  factor. 

Program  Scope: 

Preliminary  data  for  academic' year  1976-77  indicate  that  out  of  a  total 
of  3,426,504  valid  applications,  2,262,348  qualified  for  Basic  Grants.  Of 
the  qualifying  applicants  1,945,454  (86.0%)  received  average  awards  of  $775. 
Dependent  students  constituted  63.8  percent  of  qualified  applicants  in 
academic  year  1976-77;  the  remainder  (36.2%)  were  independent  applicants.  . 
In  this  academic  year  6,640  institutions  were  eligible  under  the  BEOG  program. 

The  Bask  Grant  appropriatton  for  the  1973-74  academic  year  was  $122.1 
million.    Eligibility  was  restricted  to  students  who  began  their  education 
after  July  1,  1973  and  who  were  enrolling  on  a  full-time  basis.    Awards  for 
1973-74  ranged  from  $50-$452.    During  the  second  year  of  operations  (1974-75), 
appropriations  were  $475  million;  award  levels  ranged  from  $50-$l,050. 
Eligibility  was  expanded  to  include  a  second  class  of  students  who  began 
their  postsecondary  education  after  April  1,  1973,  and  who  were  enrolling  on 
a  full-time  basis.    During  the  third  year  of  operations  (1975-76),  $1  billion 
was  available;  award  levels  ranged  from  $200  to  $1,400.    Eligibility  was 
expanded  further  to  include  third  year  undergraduate  students  who  began 
their  postsecondary  education  after  April  1,  1973,  and  who  were  enrolling  on 
at  least  a  half-time  basis.  ' 

For  the  1976-77  academic  year,  the  Basic  Grant  appropriation  language 
no  longer  specifies  that  eligibility  be  restricted  to  those  students  "who 
began  or  will  begin  their  postsecondary  education  after  April  1,  1973."  Basic 
Grants  are  available  to  all  eligible  undergraduate  students  enrolling  on 
at  least  a  half-time  basis  between  July  1,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977. 

In  addition  to  the  above  expansion  of  eligibility.  Congress  approved 
for  the  1975-76  academic  year  changes  in  the  Family  Contribution  Schedules 
liberalizing  the  treatment  of  assets,  effective  income,  family  size  offsets, 
and  independent  students.    These  changes  were  based  on  program  experience 
and  were  designed  to  improve  the  equity  of  the  program. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  eligibility,  the  movement  to  full  funding,  and 
changes  in  the  Family  Contribution  Schedules,  the  Basic  Grant  Program  grew 
dramatically  over  the  1973-76  period  both  in  terms  of  numbers  of  students 
served  and  in  average  awards.    The  number  of  BEOG  recipients  increased  from 
185,249  in  the  1973-74  academic  year  to  1,945,454  in  the  1976-77  academic  year 
(950%),  while  the  average  award  grew  from  $269  to  $757  (181%). 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  overall  growth  of  the  BEOG  Program  is 
the  changing  composition  of  qualifying  applicants  in  terms  of  income  and 
dependency  st^itus.    Over  the  three  years  of  operation  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program  the  number  of  eligible  independent  applicants  has  increased  from 
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39,803  in  1973-74  to  867,610  in  ^^1^-11  (or  by  a  factor  of  over  21).  As 
a  percentage  of  all  applicants,  independent  applicants  have  increased  their 
share  of  total  applicants  from  12.3  percent  in  1973-74  to  36.2  percent  in 
1976-77.    These  changes  have  ha^  important  consequences  for  the  overall 
income  distribution  of  eligibles,  which  if  reflected  in  the  income 
distribution  of  participants  (which  is  presumably  the  case)  has  substantial 
i)udgetary  implications.    The  percentage  of  all  eligible  applicants  with 
family  income  under  $3,000  increased  from  25.6  percent  in  1973-74  to  32.0 
percent  in  1976-77.    This  change  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dependent 
eligibles  in  the  $0-2,999  incorrie  class  declined  over  this  period  from  17.0 
percent  to  9.8  percent  of^^>Tqualifying  applicants.    While  total  program 
expenditures  data  (and/ofaverage  awards)  by  dependency  status  are  not 
available,  it  is  likely  that  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  independent  to 
total  eligible  understates  the  increase  in  the  share  of  total  BEOG 
expenditures  received  by  independent  students.    This  is  so  because  these 
students  are  disproportionately  represented  in  the  lowest  family  income 
classes. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Basic  Grant  program  can  be  thought  of  in  terms 
of  its  impact  on  the  structure  of  financial  opportunity  faced  by  students 
and  potential  students  of  differing  incomes  and  associated  changes  in  post- 
secondary  education  participation  behavior  of  the  target  populations.  In 
addition  any  large  scale  program  such  as  Basic  Grants  is  likely  to  have 
important,  but  not  necessarily  intended,  side  effects  on  the  distribution 
of  financial  opportunity  and  participation  by  other  student  characteristics, 
by  educational  sector,  and  on  the  distributions  of  other  grant  programs. 

From  the  individual  student's  perspective  the  principal  financial 
barrier  to  a  postsecondary  education  of  a  given  cost  is  what  he/she  must 
pay  out-of-pocket  (loans,  work,  own  savings)  for  a  year  of  schooling. 
This  is  the  student's  loan/work  burden  or  net  price,  calculated  by 
subtracting  grant  aid  and  actual  parental  contributions  from  the  total 
cost  of  attendance. 

Student  reported  data  for  first-time,  full-time  students  gathered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1977-78  academic  year  are  presented  in  Table  1.  There 
are  several  striking  features  of  this  table.    First,  the  percentages  of 
students  who  neither  have  to  work  nor  borrow  to  finance  their  educational 
costs  are  very  large.    Forty-four  percent  of  the  lowest  income/tuition  cells 
neither  borrow  nor  work  to  cover  their  educational  expenses.    For  the  three 
lowest  tuition  categories  (comprising  over  90%  of  the  college  population) 
there  is  a  distinct  decline  in  this  percentage  between  the  low  and  middle 
income  categories— evidence  supporting  the  notion  of  a  relative  middle 
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inconfe' squeeze.    Second,  there  is  a  remarkable  consistency  across  income 
in  the  within  cell  distribution  of  loan/work  burdens  for  students  with 
.non-zero  loin/work  burdens.    Both  the  means  and  the  medians  (P50),  as 
well  as  the  25th  and  75th  percentiles  of  these-distributions, "exhibit 
only  small  variation  with  parental  income  at  any  tuition  level.  Third, 
the  levels  of  the  loan/work  burdens  are  quite  low.    Even  in  the  highest 
tuition  category  displayed  in  Table  1,  the  median  loan/work  burden  does 
not  exceed  $1,210  and  the  means  do- not  exceed  $1  ,330  for  any  income 
group.    These  net  prices  (loan/work  burdens)  are  probably  well  within 
the  current-earnings  and  borrowing  capabilities  of.most  students. 

Table  2  shows  what  loan/work  burdens  for  these  students  would  be  in 
the  absence  of  BEOG's  and  SEOG's.    Because  of  the  nature  of  the  data  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  somewhat  unrealistic  assumption  that  the 
distribution  t>f  other  grant  aid  and  family  support  would  not  change  with 
BEOG's  and  SEOG's. '  A  comparison  of  Tables  \  and  2  conveys  a  distinct 
impression  of  the  impact  of  these  programs  on  the  distribution  of  prices 
students  face.    Firsts  the  percentage  of  students  who  neither  would  hav^ 
to  work  or  borrow  to  finance  their  educational  expenses  would  drop  A 
dramatically  without  these'two  Federal  programs.    This  is  especially  so  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  income  distribution.    Second,  in  the  absence  of  these 
programs,  loan/work  burdens  would  vary  inversely  with  parental  income.  That 
is,  financial  barriers  to  postsecondary  education 'would  be  much  higher  for 
lower  than  for  middle  and  higher  income  g^ups.  •  ^ 

The  data  in  Tables  1  and  2  make  a  compelling  casie  that  Basic  and 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (especially  the  former)  have 
affected  a  major  change  in^the  financial  terms  of  access  and  choice  in 
the  direction- of  equality  of  financia,!  opportunity.    In  fact,  the  data 
strongly  suggest  that  the  combined  financial  aid  effort-.is  more  than 
adequate  to  equalize  financial  barriers  to  postsecondafy  education  for 
the  vast  majority  of  first-time  students. 

The  effect  of  grant  programs  in  general  and  Basic  Grants  in  particular 
on  the  participation  of  young  people  in  postsecondary  education  is  not 
known  with  any  certainty.    Over  time  so  many  changes  have  taken  place, 
that  cannot  be  successfully  controlled  statistically  that  it  is  difficult 
to  interpret  the  small  number  of  available  facts.    College  participation 
.rates  by  fainily  income  (in  constant  1967  dollars)  for  persons  18  to  24 
years  old  show  a  clear  pattern  , of  decline  over  the  1969-75  period.  This 
is  somewhat  disconcerting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Office  of  Education 
student  financial  aid  programs  were  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  20  perfcent  over  this  period.    However,  this  should  not  be  taken  as ^ 
evidence  that  OE  programs  were  not  'having  an  important  impact  qn  college- 
going  decisions.    The  range  of  decline  was  from  less  than  four  percent 
for  the  less-than-$6,000  income  group  to  over  25  percent  for  the  $25,000- 
plus  income  group.    This  evidence,  of  cotjrse,  is  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  th^t  OE  programs  had  quite  a  dramatic  participation  rate  impact 
since  the  principal  focus  of  this  aid  has  been  on  low-income  students. 
Moreover,  at  least  a  tCTporary  reversal  of  the  longer-term  trend  of 
declining  participation  rate  occurred  at  the  tail  end  of  this  period 
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between  1974  and  1975.    In  all  but  the  highest  income  group  ($25,000+) 
participation  rates  increased  between  these  two  years  with  the  largest^ 
increases  (15+:^  occurring  within  the  lowest  income  categories.  While* 
there  is  no  basis  for  inferring  a  causal  relationship,  this  change  was 
at  least  temporarily  associated  with  a  major  expansion  of  the  Basic 
Grant  program  and  at  least  does  not  refute  the  hypothesis  that  BEOG's 
were  having  an  important  impact  on  the  college-going  decisions  of 
young  people  from  low  income  families. 

Basic  Grant  program  data  and  recent  Higher  Education  Panel  (HEP) 
Survey  results  for  the  1976-77  academic  year  indicate  that  the  BEOG  . 
program  is  generally  working  in  the  direction  of  equality  of  access 
and  choice  with  respect  to  the  student  characteristics  of  incorr^e,  sex, 
and  minority  status.  V  ^Ithough  program  data  do)not  include  information 
regarding  applicant  sex  a^d  race,  the  HEP  Survey/indicates  that  the 
percentage  distribution  by  sex  of  BEO£  recipier^  in  all  institutions  is 
such  that  females  are  substantially  more  likely  to  receive  a  BEOG" than 
males.    Survey  results  show  that  Basic  Grant  recipients  were  55. V:  female 
^         and  44.9'"^  male.    These  percentages  are  alnost  exactly  opposite  the 

percentage  distribution  by  sex  of  total  enrollment  in  the  latest  NCES 
data.    However,  the  percentage  distribution  by  sex  of  all  BEOG  recipients 
masks  some  underlying  differences  by  type  and  control.    While  females 
definitely  dominate  the  percentage  distributions  in  the  public  sector  at 
two-  and  four-year  institutions,  the  proportions  of  male  and  female  BEOG:., 
recipients  at  public  universities  differ  by  less  than  three  percentage 
points.    In  the  private  sector,  on  the  other  hand,  males  dominate  the 
sex  distribution  of  BEOG  recipients  at  universities  (55.8';),  but  the 
higher  representation  of  females  in  the  private  two-year  (61.9^J  and 
four-year  (52. 2<)  institutions  swings  the  overall  distribution  in  the 
private  sector  in  favor  of  females  (52. V).    In  all  cases,  however, 
females  are  represented  among  BEOG  grant  recipients  in  greater 
proportion  than  their  representation  in  total  enrollment  in  each  type 
of  institution  either  public  or  private. 

The  percentage  of  minority  students  of  all  students  receiving  BEOG's 

is  far  greater  than  their  percentage  in  the  total  population  and  in  their 

percentage  of  total  postsecondary  education  enrollment.    However,  this 

.  percentage  has  fallen  from  48.1^=  in  1974-75  to  43^^  in  1976-77. 

Table  3  shows  the  percent  of  black  18  to  24  year  old  dependent  family 
members  by  income  enrolled  in  college  in  1970  and  1976.    While  it  is  only 
a  causal  relationship,  the  distribution  of  Basic  Grants  and  the  remarkable 
increase  in  black  participation  rates  displayed  in  this  table  cannot  be 
inferred,  the  data  are  at  least  consistent  with  such  an  hypothesis. 

'Table  4  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  BEOG  recipients  by 
income,  type,  and  control,  and  dependency  status  for  academic  year  1976-77. 
As  is  expected,  the  percentage, i)f  BEOG*s  recipients  decline  with  income  for 
all  institutional  types.    However,  in  two-year  institutions  the  percentage 
in  the  lowest  income  category  is  substantially  greater  than  that  at  four-year 
institutions.    This  is  no  doubt  related  to  the  fact  that  higher  income 

^  »   T7    The  HEP  Survey  did  not  include  proprietary  or  public  vocational  schools. 
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Percent  of  Black  18  to  24  Y 
Enrolled  in  College 


Family  Income 
(1967  Dollars) 

Percent 
1970 

Under  $3,000 

15.2 

$3,000-$4,999 

$5,000-$7,499 

25.5 

$7,500-$9,999 

31.4 

$10,000  or  more 

35.9 

NOTE:  Figures  for  1976  are  an  avera 
Source:    Current  copulation  surveys. 


le  3 

r-Old  Dependent  Family  Members 
Income:    1970  and  1976 


Enrolled  Percentage  Change 

1976  1970  to  1976 

20.2  32.9 

22.1  13.9 
33.9  32.9 

40.3  28.3 

53.2  48.2 


of  1975  and  1976. 


/ 

C 
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students  may  qualify  for  a  BEOG  if  they  attend  a  relatively  high  cost 
school,  whereas  they  might  not  qualify  at  a  lower  cost  institution. 
Moreover,  lower  income  students  are  generally  more  likely  to  attend 
two-year  schools.    Another  interesting  feature  of  these  data  is  the 
prominence  of  independent  students  in  two-year  public  schools. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  BEOG's  recipients  in  two-year  schools  are 
independent,  while  the  comparable  figure  for  private  universities 
is  only  10.5%. 

Table  4 

Characteristics  of  Participants  in  the  Basic  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  by  Type  and  Control  of  Institution,  1976-77 

(in  percentages) 

Public  Institutions 
Total  All  Two-  Four- 

Characteristics    Institutions    Total     Year     Year  University 


Dependent 

Undergraduates 

Family  Income 
Less  than  $7,500 
$7,500  -  11 ,999 
$12,000  or  more 

Independent 
Undergraduates 


Dependent 
Undergraduates 

Family  Income 
Less  than  $7,500 
$7,500  -  11,999 
$12,000  or  more 

Independent 
Undergraduates 


43. 

5 

43.7 

44.9 

44.5 

39.3 

19. 

6 

18.3 

14.7 

20.1 

23.6 

11. 

9 

10.7 

7.2 

12.8 

15.2 

24 

9 

,  27.3 

33.1 

22.6 

21.9 

100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Private  Institution 

43.4 

51.3 

42.0 

44.2 

24.7 

25.9 

24.7 

24.0 

•'  16.4 

11.4 

16.2 

21.3 

/ 

/ 

15.5 

11.3 

17.3 

10.5 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.'O 

100.0 

The  existence  of  the  Basic  Grants  Program  has  apparently  had  an 
impact  on  the  operation  of  State  student  aid  programs  and  on  the 
distribution  of  awards  under  these  programs.    These  programs  include 
the  Federally  shared  SSIG  program.    Twenty-three  states  and  territories 
report  that  they  require  a  Basic  Grant  application  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  a  State  award.    Twenty-two  States  and  territories  calculate 
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potential  BE06  awards  and  add  these  to  the  resources  of  aid  applicants 
when  calcuUting  the  States'  own  awards.    In  addition  severa-1  States 
report  that  the  role  that  Basic  Grants  has  played  in  relieving  the 
financial  burdens  of  low  income  students  has  enabled  them  to  shift 
their  own  resources  to  aid  previously  unassisted  students. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

The  Office  of  Education  has  recently  funded  a  set  of  four  major 
national  studies  which  will  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid 
on  students,  postsecondary  institutions  and  State  governments.    Study  A 
is  assessing  the  impact  of  Federal  and  State  financial  aid  programs  and 
policies  on  the  choice  process  of  postsecondary  bound  students.    Study  B 
is  examining  the  way  in  which  market  conditions  (and  perceptions  thereof) 
interact  with  educational  costs  and  financial  aid  to  influence  access  to 
postsecondary  institutions.    Study  C  is  examining  the  role  of  financial 
aid  in  student  persistence  in  postsecondary  education.    Study  D  is 
examining  the  relationship  between  Federal  and  State  student  aid  programs 
and  institutional  practices  in  recruiting  and  admitting  students  and 
dispensing  financial  aid.    (Preliminary  findings  from  these  studies  have 
been  included  in  the  effectiveness  section  above.) 

Another  major  study  of  Basic  Grants  and  other  OE  student  financial 
aid  programs  which  is  in  progress  will  examine  how  the  maiagement  and^ 
operations  of  these  programs  impact  on  the  structure  of  financial 
educational  opportunity,  the  level  and  distribution  of  participation 
in  postsecondary  education,  and  the  efficiency  of  student  aid  delivery. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

.     Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #36,  "Estimated  Number  of  Student  Aid 
Recipients,  1976-77,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  1977. 

<■ 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute:    Preliminary  tabulations  from 
Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Phase  2, 
OPBE  contract  #300-75-0382.   

Education  Commission  of  the  States,  "A  Study  of  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  Program  and  State  Scholarship  Programs,"  OPBE  contract 
#300-76-0376.   

National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  9th 
Annual  Survey,' 1977-78  Academic  Year. 

■For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


Contact:    Diane  Sedicum,  245-1835 


further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact;    John  Haines,  245-8130^ ^'6' 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program 


Legislation: 

Title  IV  Subpart  A-2,  Public  Law  92-318, 
86  Stat.  251;  as  amended  PutxJic  Law  94-482. 


Expiration  Date: 


September  30,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


$200,000,000  y 

200,000,000  1/ 
200,000,000  1/ 
200,000,000  1/ 
200,000,000  T/ 
200,000,000  1/ 


$210,300,000 
240,300,000 
240,093,000 
250,093,000 
270,093,000 
340,100,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  SEOG  program  is  "to  provide,  through  institutions 
of  higher  education,  supplemental  grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the 
benefits  of  postsecondary- education  to  qualified  students  who,  for  lack 
of  financial  means,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such 
a  grant."    The  more  general  related  goal  of  the  program  is  to  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  at  the  postsecondary 
level . 

Program  Operations: 

« 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  funds  for  initial^ 
year  awards  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  ratio  as  a  State's 
full-time  and  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  bears  to  the  total  national 
full-time  and  full-time  equivalent  enrollment.    Continuing  awards  are  allotted 
in  accordance  with  regulations  published  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Grants  which  are  awarded  by  institutions  of  higher  education  are  designed  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  students  whose  finances  are  otherwise 
insufficient  to  permit  attendance  without  such  a  grant.    The  maximum  award 
is  $1,500  per  year  or  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  total  amount  of  student 
financial  aid  provided  to  such  student  by  the  institution— whichever  is  the 
lesser.    The  total  amoiint  of  funds  awarded  to  any  student,  over  the  course  of 

jy\For  initial  year  grants  plus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuing 


grants. 
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his  academic  career,  may  not  exceed  $4,000--except  in  those  instances 
where  a  student  is  enrolled  in  a  program  of  study  extending  over  five 
academic  years,  or  where  particular  circumstances,  as  determined  by 
the  institution,  require  that  a  student  spend  an  additional  year 
, completing  a  program  of  study  which  normally  requires  four  academic 
years.   The  limit  is  then  set  at  $5,000.    Awards  are  limited  to 
students  who  have  been  accepted  as  undergraduates  at  their  respective 
institutions,  who  maintain  satisfactory  progress,  who  are  enrolled  at 
least  half  time,  and  who  would  be  financially  unable  to  pursue  a 
program  of  study  at  such  institutions  without  such  an  award. 

Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  3,406  institutions  participated  in  the  SEOG 
program.    This  represented  a  10.2  percent  increase  over  institutional 
participation  in  the  SEOG  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1974.    There  was  a 
further  increase  of  4.2  percent  in  institutional  participation  in  the 
SEOG  program  between  Fiscal  Year  1975  and  Fiscal  Year  1976,  with  3,406 
institutions  participating  in  the  latter  fiscal  year.    During  these  two 
years,  the  largest  percentage  increase  was  in  the  public  sector,  with 
institutional  participation  increasing  by  2.2  percent  to  1,290  public 
schools.    Proprietary  schools  increased  only  slightly,  from  843  to  848. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1977,  the  number  of  participating  institutions  increased 
to  3,549--an  increase  of  4.2  percent.    Of  this  number,  1,306  were 
private  schools,  including  994  proprietary.    Although  private  institutions 
contribute  36.8  percent  of  participating  institutions  they  receive  only 
about  34.2  percent  of  the  funds. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1977,  public  universities  received  35.0%  of  the  funds  made 
available.    Other  public  four-year  institutions  received  6.6%;  public  two-year 
colleges,  13.8%;  public  vocational-technical  schools,  1.3%;  private  universities, 
13.9%;  other  four-year  private  institutions,  17.5%;  private  two-year  schools, 
2.8%;  and  proprietary  schools,  8.2%.    This  distribution  does  not  differ 
substantially  from  previous  years.    Program  data  indicate  that  approximately 
445,000  students  received  average  grants  of  $546. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1974  there  were  recommended  institutional  funding  levels 
for  SEOG  aid  of  $468,095,414.    By  Fiscal  Year  1975  recomnendations  had 
decreased  slightly  to  $458,814,123,  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  they  had 
increased  to  $516,442,717  while  appropriations  remained  at  less  than 
half  of  those  figures.    Recommended  requests  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  totaled 
$597,609,475.    The  appropriation  for  use  during  Fiscal  Year  1977  was 
$240,093,000. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Preliminary  data  for  1976-77  indicate  that  the  SEOG  program  is  generally 
working  in  the  direction  of  equality  of  access  and  choice  along  the  student 
dimensions  of  sex,  income,  and  minority  status.    With  respect  to  the  sex 
characteristic,  it  is  interesting  that  substantially  over  half  the  awards  go 
to  females  at  aV[  institutions  except  private  universities  and  even  at  the 
latter,  women  receive  a  percentage  of  SEOG's  (42.3%)  which  exceeds,  their 
proportion  in  the  total  enrollment  at  these  institutions.    The  percentage  of 
'^'minority  students  receiving  Supplemental  Grants  is  39.1  percent  for  all 
institutions,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  their  percentage  of  total  enrollment. 
In  the  public  sector,  two-year  institutions  showed  the  greatest  percentage 
of  minority  SEOG  recipients  (48.3%)  and  public  universities  the  least  (36.7%). 
In  the  private  sector,  a  different  pattern  emerges  with  the  lowest  percentage 
of  recipients  of  minority  status  in  two-year  institutions  (23.6%)  and  the 
highest  in  universities  (37.9%). 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  distributions  of  SEOG  awards  by 
income  and  dependency  status.    Over  half  the  awards  at  all  institutions  are 
received  by  dependent  students  with  family  incomes  of  less  than  $12,000. 
While  there  are  some  differences  by  type  within  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
the  pattern  referred  to  above  does  not  differ  substantially  between  sectors. 

Table  1 

Characteristics  of  Participants  in  the  Supplemental 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  by  Type  and  Control  of  Institution,  1976-77 

(in  percentages) 

Public  Institutions 
Four- 
Year  University 


Total  All  Two- 
Characteristics    Institutions     Total  Year 


Dependent 
Undergraduates 


Family  Income 


Less  than  $7,500 

35.4 

34.8 

37 

3 

34 

6 

32 

1 

$7,501  -  11,999 

20.5 

18.7 

13 

3 

20 

1 

23 

0 

More  than  11 ,999 

18.6 

14.2 

7 

9 

16 

6 

17 

9 

Independent 

Undergraduates 

25.6 

32.4 

41 

5 

28 

7 

26 

9 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

.0 

Private  Institutions 

Dependent 

Undergraduates 
Family  Income 


Less  than  $7,500 

36. 

3 

43 

3 

33 

0 

37 

8 

$7,501  -  11,999 

23. 

6 

22 

4 

23 

3 

25 

7 

More  than  11,999 

26. 

2 

15 

0 

27 

4 

29 

1 

Independent 

Undergraduates 

13. 

9 

9 

3 

16 

3 

7 

4 

100.0    100.0    100.0  .    100.0  ■ 
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TAhLt  2 


«f  ^-^Kt^UL  i-t'i'it  Am  COuLtUh  lUlTlU^^  vevtL3 
oAbfcU  UPOK'   197/  ClKK  FUUt-llMt  hKtSMHAN  OaJA 


9500*999 


PZEHil 

p  5a 
P  75 

MEAN 


P  25 
P  bo 
P  75 

MEAN 


^o7u 

i6&U 


63X 
S330 
$a70 
»tttu 
»56U 


92X 

i5bu 


.  tt9X 

J*45u 
V760 


97X 
k57u 


95X 
9310 

9^620 
946U 


9ttX 
«300 
A390 
4490 
9500 


9ex 

9300 
9«io0 
9S£0 
9500 


99X 
9300 
9400 
9490 
9660 


99X 
9300 
9410 

>5ao 
«5bo 


91000*1999 


92000  OR  HOH£ 


PZERU 
P  25 
P  5o 
P  75 
M£AN 


PZFRU 
P  25 
P  50 
P  75 
MEAN 


95X 
9340' 
9490 
9tt40 
9600 


e7x 

9410 
9690 
91040 
9740 


9tiX 
9330 
9470 
9790 
9550 


95X 
9420 

\?720 
^110 


99X 
93^*0 
9590 
9070 
9740 


99X 
•  9440 

9760 
91170 

9960 
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P  25  »  1»itNir»FIFTH  PtKCENTIU         iMt  mJ.X-ZtKIJ  DISTKIbUTION 

P  50  »  FlFlierH  PEHCtNULE  OF  Jfit  NUW2EK0  OISTKlttUnON 

P  75  X  SEV€^•TY•FIFIH  PERCENTILE  UF  THh  nuv-^EHO  aiSTRIBUTlON 

MEAN  3  AVERAGE  OR  «EAM  OF  (HE  hON-ZtRO  01 SlwlhJl ION 

A*«*PREPAREU  Hi  fHE.PUSfdECONOARY  P^^UG^^AMS  Ulwi51U^i  UF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EVACUATION  ANU  0I58EHINATIUN,  UdDE****** 
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While  definitive  conclusions  will  have  to  await  further  data  on  numbers 
of  students  who  would  not  have  attended  postsecondary  education  without  a  SEOG 
award  and  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  average  award  size  by  student 
characteristics,  it  is  reasonably  apparent  that  the  impact  of  the  SEOG 
program  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  equality  of  access  and  choice  along 
the  student  dimensions  of  sex,  income  and  minority  status. 

Table  2  provides  distributional  statistics  for  the  SEOG  program.  Being 
distributed  on  a  need  basis,  the  probability  of  not  receiving  an  SEOG  award 
(PZERO)  varies  directly  with  parental  income  and  inversely  with  tuition.  That 
is,  a  low  income  student  attending  a  high  cost  college  has  the  greatest 
probability  of  receiving  an  SEOG  award.    An  unexpected  finding  of  these  data 
is  that,  given  that  a  student  receives  an  SEOG  award,  its  size  does  not  vary 
substantially  with  income  although  it  does  with  college  cost.    The  greater 
importance  of  the  choice  goal  in  the  distribution  of  SEOG  awards  is 
apparent  when  comparing  the  data  in  Table  2  with  similar  data  on  the 
Basic  Grants  Program  (not  shown  here).    This  comparison  will  show  that 
SEOG's  as  a  percentage  of  BEOG's  increases  with  college  cost. 

■    Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

The  Office  of  Education  has  funded  a  set  of  four  major  national  studies 
which  will  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on  students,  postsecondary 
institutions  and  State  governments.    Study  A  is  assessing  the  impact  of  Federal 
and  State  financial  aid  programs  and  policies  on  the  choice  process  of 
postsecondary  bound  students.    Table  2  offers  preliminary  data  from  Study  A. 
Study  B  is  examining  the  way  in  which  market  conditions  (and  perceptions 
thereof)  interact  with  educational  costs  and  financial  aid  to  influence  access 
to  postsecondary  institutions.    Study  C  is  examining  the  role  of  financial 
aid  in  student  persistence  in  oostsecondary  education.    Study  D  is  examining 
the  relationship  between  Federal  and  State  student  aid  programs  and 
institutional  practices  in  recruiting  and  admitting  students  and  dispensing 
financial  aid.    (Preliminary  findings  from  these  studies  have  been  included 
in  the  effectiveness  section  above.) 

Another  major  study  of  SEOG  and  other  OE  student  financial  aid  programs 
which  is  in  progress  will  examine  how  the  management  and  operations  of  these 
programs  impact  on  the  structure  of  financial  educational  opportunity,  the 
level  and  distribution  of  participation  in  postsecondary  education,  and 
the  efficiency  of  OE  student  aid  delivery. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Factbook. 

Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #36,  "Estimated  Number  of  Student  Aid 
Recipients,  1976-77,"  American  Council  on  Education,  October  1977. 

Higher  Edlication  Research  Institute,  Preliminary  findings  from  Studies 

on  the  impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid.  Phase  2,  OPBE  contract  #300-75-0382. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations,  V 
Contact:    Robert  Coates,  472-2840 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiyeness, 
Contact:    John  Haines,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAf^S 

Program  Name: 

State  Student 'Incentive  Grant -Program 

Leqj station:  "  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV,  Subpart  A-3  of  the  Higher  Education    "     September  30,  1979 
Act;  as  amended  Public  Law  9Z-318;  as  amended 
Public  Law  94-482. 

funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1973 

$50,000,000  1/ 

None 

1974 

-50,000,000  1/ 

$20,000,000  2/ 

1975 

50,000,000  1/ 

20,000,000 

1976 

50,000,000  1/ 

44,000,000 

1977 

50,000,000  1/ 

60,000,000 

1978 

.    50,000,000  1/ 

63,750,000 

1979 

50,000,000  1/ 

76,750,000- 

Program; GoaH^^had  Objectives; 

The  SSIG  program  is  designed  to  encourage  States  to  develop  or  expand 
programs  of  grant  aid  to  help  undergraduate  students  with  "substantial  financial 
-need**  who  attend  eligible  postsecondary  institutions.    As  with  other  Federal 
.student  assistance  programs.  SSIG  contributes  to,  and  provides  an  incentive  for 
S-tates  to  contribute  to,  the  longer  term  goal' of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  ' 

Program  Operations: 

•     SSIGP  is  a  50-50  cost-sharing -{State-Federal )  -program  under  which 
Federal  funds  are  allotted/real  lotted  to  the  States  based  on  a  formula 
reflecting  current  student  attendance  patterns.    Reallotment  is  permitted 
if  a  State  does  not  use  its  current  allotment.    Disbursements  are  made 
directly  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  from  the  States  to 
postsecondary  institutions  on  behalf  of  st^jdents.    While  States  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  grant  recipients,  selection  criteria  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioner,  and  individual  student  grants  are 
limited  to  $1,500  per  academic  year.    A  State  may  employ  any  distribution 
procedure  that  falls  within  the  overall  scope  of  the  statute. 


1/  PIjus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuation  grants. 


2/  Only  $19,000,000  was  released  for  allotment. 
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States. are  required  to  adninister  the  funds  through  a  single  State  agency, 
with  no  Federal  allowance  for  administrative  costs.    To  ensure  r^^intenance  o^ 
effort.  State  matching  for  student  awards  must  be  in  excess  of  the  arounts 
the  State  spent  for  grants  two  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  year  the  State 
*     initially  received  aid  under  the  SSIG  orogran. 

Program  Scope:  ^ 

Fifty-six  States  and  territorijes  are  potentially  eligible  for  Hatching 
grants  under  the  SSIG  program.    In  FY  1974,  the  first  year  of  SSIG  operation, 
scholarship  programs  were  expanded  in  27  States,  and  conpletely  new  programs 
.were  established  in  14  States  and  territories.    The  following  year,  9  new 
•States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  the  network  of  jurisdictions  with 
operational  State  scholarship  programs.    54  States  and  territories  were 
included  in  the  SSIG  network  in  1976, 

Under  the  definition  of  "substantial  financial  need,"  States  have  a  wide 
latitude  in  their  selection  of  grant  recipients.    Students  from  both  low  and 
middle  incomes  may  receive  grants  under  this  definition.    In  FY  1975,  an 
estimated  80,000  students  received  average  grants  of  S500  ($-250  Federal 
funds).    In  FY  1976,  awards  averaging  $500  went  to  an  estimated  176,000 
students,  inc]uding  two  continuation  classes  and.  a  new  round  of  initial  ' 
student  grantees.    The  pattern  of  suoport  for  four  full  undergraduate  classes 
was  reached  in  FY  1977. 

Progv^am  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

^    Available  data  suggest  that  the  SSIG  program  has  been  higKly'successful 
i'n  stimulating  the  development  of  a  network  of  State  scholarship  progVams 
f0r  the  delivery  of  financial  aid  to  students.    The  number  of  States  Vith 
-such  programs  almost  doubled  during  the  first  two  years  of  SSIG  operations. 
At  the  beginning  of  FY' 1978  no  State  or  territory  remains  outside  the  SSIG* 
delivery  system.    In  September  1977  the  National  Association  of  State 
Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  in  .its  9th  AgflUal  Survey  reported  that  the 
State  level  of  funding  for  student  aid. had  risen  dramatically  over  the  years  the 
SSIGP  had  been  in  effect.    Data  for  FY  1977  show  a  rise  of  27.7  percent  over 
t^ie  previous  year  in  the  number  of  dollars  awarded  and  a  22.5  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  enrolled  awardees.    While  the  estimates  for  FY  1^78  do  not 
suggest  that  these  rates  of  increase  will  be  quite  so  rapid,  the  estimated  1 4. 5 
percent  rise  in  dollar  awards  is  substantially  in  excess  of  expected  rates\of 
inflation.    Tabl^  1 -sumn^arizes  the  absolute  numbers  of  enrolled  awardees  ana< 
dollars  as  well  as  annual  rates-of  growth  from  FY  1970. 
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Table  1 

History  Since  1969-70  of  State-Funded  Need-Based 
Undergraduate  Scholarship/Grant  Programs 

#  of  States/  Dollar  Awards  * 

Year^  Territories  -  Enrolled  Students  (Millions) 

1969-  70  19  470,000  S199.9 

1970-  71  21  535,200  (up  13.7=-)  236.3  (up  18.2-0 

1971-  72  r            23  604,000  (up  12. 9=^)  268.6  (up  13.7/ 

1972-  73  \             29  661,700  (up  9.6=-0  315.5  (up  17. 5^ 

1973-  74  31  733,300  (up  10.8?:)  364.2  (up  15. 4>. 

1974-  75  /  37  81  3,^0  (yp  10. 90  440.8  (up  2)  .0% 
1.975.76  48  901 ,90a>rup  10.90  510.2  (up  15.75: 

1976-  77  55  1,104,400  (up  22. 5^;)  651. ^  (up  27.7% 

1977-  78  56  1,190,300  (up    7.80  746.0  (up  14.5?: 

Data  disaggregc.ed  to        St.     le.e    d-...  .e>-      "aM-  _  shows  t  >e 
growth  of  State  orograms  from  the  base  year  of  qualifying  -'or  SSI'^^^  through 
FY  1978.  .  Rates  of  growth  among  States  with  progranis  established  prior  to  SSI^^P 
'■     vayy  markedly  ranging  from  negative  rates  for  a  handful  of  States  to  increases 
of'-s'everal  thousand  percent.    As  a  group  these  States  have  inceased  their 
funding  levels  for  State  scholarship  and  grant  progrars  ^rom  S287.p  to  $714.5 
million  for  an  average  rate  of  growth  of  149  percent.    The  21  statfes  with  no 
program  prior  to  SSIGP  now  have  programs  awarding  aoproxinately  S27  mil  ion. 
In  14  of  these  21  states  the  Federal  government  via  SSIGP  still  shares  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  their  State  student  financial  aid  prog'-ars,  while  the 
State  share  exceeds  the  Fede/al .share  in  seven  o^  ther. 

'  One  impression  Conveyed  by'  Table  2  is  that  the  importance  of  Federal  SSI';.? 
funds  varys  drama'tical  ly  across  states.    This  "is  confirmed  by  data  presented  in 
Table  3  which  shows  on  a  State-by-State  basis  the  percentage  that  Federal 
funds  (SSIGP)  are  of  all  student  scholarship/grant  dollars,    ihis  ranges  from 
2.6*,  in  New  York  to  50?-  in  those  states  that  merely  match  the  Federal  etfort. 
The  national  average  is  eight  percent. 

In  FY  1976,  students  with  family  income  levels  below  $6,000  accounted  for 
36*.  of  the  funds  and  comprised  36=^  of  the  recipients.    At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  middle  income  students  (above  515,000)  accounted  for  15-:  of  the  ,unds 
and  15',  of  the  student  recipients.    Student  awards  (Federal  plus  State)  averaged 
$1,000  or  more  in  4  States,  and  maximum  awards  above  $1,000  were  reported  by  25 
States     On  the  other  hand,  awards  averaged  under  $250  in  7  States.    Not  counting 
2  States  where  SSIG  awards  were  level  funded  at  less  than  $100,  the  national 
average  was  $566.    By  types  of  institutions,  awards  for  students  at  Public 
colleges  and  universities  accounted  for  59.9':  of  the  recipients  and  44.4.  of  the 
funds     Awards  for  students  at  private-am^ges-aft^-w5i;versi ties  accounted  tor 
38  6^  of  the  recipients  and  53.0%  of  the  funds.    Proprietary  schoos  accounted 
for  1  1%  of  the  recipients  and  2.3^.  of  the  funds.    A  detailed  breakdown  of  SSIG 
awards  by  institution  type  and  family  income  levels  for  1975-76  is  provided  in 
Table  4 

*   All  figures  except  1977-78  are  known  enrolled  students  with  award  dollars. 
1977-78  are  best  estimates.    All  figures  are  rounded  and  include  both  State 
rnir^         and  Federal  (SSIGP)  dollars.. 
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Table  2 

GroKth  in  State  Prografns  Frou 
Base  Year  of  Qualifying  for  SSIGP  -  8est  Estlrate  Data 

Base  Year  level  of 
Base  Effort  1977-78  Total  funds 

t^^'^l^o^s)  (Millions)  :  Age  Growth 

.541  +  77: 

.141 
1.400 
.650 

78.964  +  278? 

9.894  + 
6.814  +  37U^ 

.  .520 

.873 

8.290  +l,246t 

2.807 
.484 
.  3S8 

78*103  +  ""87X 

20.100  +  299X 

n.6?2  +  ]7)% 

4.410  +2,840X 
3.514 
.559 
.730 

2.117 

14.685  +  79%. 

27.812  +  1141 

22.183  +  830% 

1.044 

7.175  , 
.339 
.745 
.200 
.414 
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A  1  AK;«mA 
M  1  aUATjo 

1  Q7  1 

.306 

Alaska 

.0 

Arizona 

1974 

.0 

Arlcansas 

1973 

.0 

V B  •  '    w '  la 

Co 1 orAdn 

1  7  /  t 

6.  GOU 

V,  U '  I*lCt  t  1  ^  U  V 

♦  ✓  /  c 

1     M  Ad 

1 . 448 

Delaware 

1972 

1.002 

District  of  ' 

f  ft  1  IFPt^  >  > 

1  7/  J 

.0 

r  J  Vi  1 uo 

1  Q70 

.616 

A^ftr/)i  A 

VCU'  ^  1  0 

1  7/  t 

•  0 

Hawaii 

1973 

.0 

Idaho 

1973 

.0 

till        {  r 

I  1  1 1  no  1 s 

1  Q  79 

41 .749 

I  no lana 

1  Q  7*5 

5.040 

Iowa 

1  y/z 

4.290 

Kansas 

1972 

.150 

Kentucky 

1972 

.0 

Louisiana 

1973 

4.782 

Ma  1  ne 

1972 

.0 

Kary  land 

1972 

3.237 

Massachusetts 

1972 

8.205 

Michigan 

1972 

12.984 

Minnesota 

1 972 

,    2 . 384 

Hississ  ippi 

1973 

/  -0 

Ml  ssouri 

1  0*7*5 

1  y/2 

.0 

Montana 

1973 

.0 

Neoraska 

1972 

.0 

Nevada 

1975 

.0 

new  HaRpsnl re 

1974 

.0 

New  Jersey 

1972 

20.898 

New  He;(ico 

1974 

'  .0 

new  TOriC 

1972 

76.400 

lift»fk  r^wvl^n.^ 

nortn  Laroiina 

ly/j 

.817 

itorv-n  i>ai(Oca 

1972 

.0 

Ohio 

1972 

14.718 

Oklaho^ 

1972 

.0 

n  ■•Pftftn 

urcyun 

1  Q79 

1  y /c 

.967 

Pennsy 1 vani  a 

1972 

S4.726 

Knooc  I s lano 

1 972 

1 . 793 

South  Carolina 

1972 

.114 

South  Dakota 

1972 

.  .021 

Tennessee 

1972 

Q 

Texas 

1972 

i!ooo 

Utah 

1972 

.186 

Vermont 

1972 

2,230 

Virginia 

1974 

1.422 

Washington 

1972 

1.337 

West  Virginia 

1972 

.299 

Wisconsin 

1972 

4.296 

Wyocsinj 

1973 

.0 

A.  Sanoa 

1974 

.0 

Puerto  Rico 

1972 

5.000 

Virgin  Islands  1972 

.324 

iTUSt 

Territory 

1972 

.536 

28.977  +  39S 
.561 

229.400  +  200% 

2.580  +  216X 
.343 

29.144  +  get 
1.763 

4.613  +  377X 

70.936  +  30J 

2.797  +  56: 

8.948  +7,749S 

.236  +1,024S 
3.050 

16.820  +1,582% 

^.247  +  570% 

3.176  +  42% 

2.488  +  75% 

4.950  +  270% 

2.699  +  803% 

21.048  +  390% 

.056 
,293 
1.092 

.487  +  ^50% 


O   .  Territory      1972  .536  .560 


•77 
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Table  3 


Percent  of  Feder^  Funds  (SSIG)  of  All  Student 
Scholarship/Grant  DoNars  by  Rank  Order  (High  to  Low) 


State/Territory 

1 .  New  York 

2.  Pennsylvania 

3.  'Illinois 

4.  Vermont 

5.  Minnesota 

6.  New  Jersey 

7.  Indiana 

8.  Wisconsin 

9.  Iowa 

10.  Ohio 

11.  Colorado 

All  States 

12.  South  Carolina 

13.  Michigan 

14.  Connecticilt 

15.  Rhode  Island 

16.  California 

17.  Massachusetts 

18.  West  Virginia 

19.  Oregon 

20.  Missouri 

21.  Texas 

22.  Kentucky 

23.  Kansas 

24.  Florida 

25.  Washington 


%  SSIG 

2.6 
3.5 
3.9 
4.6 
5.0 
5.3 
5.7 
6.0 
7.5 
7.7 
7.9 

8.0 

8.2 
8.9 

ir.2 

11.6 
12.2 
13.9 
.  14.8 
16.1 
16.3 
18.9 
20.3 
20.6 
21.6 
23.7 


26.  Maine 

27.  Delaware 

28.  Tennessee 

29.  Utah- 

30.  Georgia 

31.  North  Dakota 

32.  Hawaii 

33.  Montana 

34.  Maryland 

35.  Virginia 

36.  Alabama 

37.  Alaska 

38.  Arizona 

39.  Arkansas 

40.  District  of  Columbia 

41.  Idaho* 
-42.  Louisiana 

43.  Mississippi 

44.  Nebraska 

45.  Nevada 

46.  New  Hampshire 

47.  New  Mexico 

48.  North  Carolina 

49.  Oklahoma 

50.  South  Dakota 
51..  Wyoming 


29.8 
30.8 
33.6 
35.3 
37.8 
44.8 
48.3 
48.7 
48.9 
49.5 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
•50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50. 0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
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Table  4 

SSIG  Awards  by  Type  of  Institution  and  by  Family  Income  Levels, 

Academic  Year  1975 


Type  of  Institution 


P  e  1*  c 

e  n  t  s 

Students 

Funds 

59.9 

44.4 

(49.0) 

(36.1) 

(10.9) 

(  8.3) 

38.6 

53.0 

(37.0) 

(51.5) 

(  1.6)' 

(  1.5) 

1.1 

2.3 

.4 

.3 

Family  Income  Levels  Percents 

Students  Funds 


$        0  -  $  5,999 

36 

1 

35 

9 

$  6,000  -  $  8,999 

18. 

8 

20 

4 

$  9,000  -  $11,999 

16. 

4 

15 

9 

$12,000  -  $14,999 

13. 

8 

12. 

8 

$15,000  -  $19,999 

11. 

8 

11. 

2 

$20,000  and  over 

'3. 

1 

3. 

8 

Public 
Four-Year 
Two-Year 
Private 
Four-Year 
Two-Year 
Proprietary 
Other 

Source:    SSIG  Program  files.  I 

Out  of  the  54  States  participating  in  FY  1976,  eligibility  included  both 
public  and  private  institutions  in  49  States,  both  two-year  and  four-year 
institutions  in  52  States,  and  proprietary  institutions  in  28  States.  Costs 
covered  by  student  grants  inc],uded  tuition  and  fees  in  53  States,  room  and 
board  in  41  States,  and  books  and  other  costs  in  41  States.    Part-time 'students 
were  eligible  in  21  States  and  awards  were  portable  to  out-of-State  institutions 
in  8  States  and  4  territories.    The  remarkable  expansion  of  institutional 
and  student  eligibility  that  has  taken  place  sipfc3  the  program's  inception  is 
indicated  in  Table  5.  J 
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Table  5 

Student/Institutional  EligiblHty  for  SSIG  Awards 

Number  of  States  Reporting 
FY_  '74  Network         FY  '76  Network 

Institutions  with  Students  EUgibl^^ 

Total  States  joining  SSIG 
Both  Public  and  Private  institutions 
Public  institutions  only  - 
-  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Virginia  in  '74 

Hawaii,  Montana,  Colorado  in  '76 
Private  institutions  only  - 

Maine,  South  Carolina,  Texas  in  '74 

Maine,  New  Mexico,  South  Carolina  in  '76 
Two-Year  as  well  as  Four-Year  institutions 
Proprietary  schools 

Student  Eligibility  and  Costs  Covered 

Part-time  students 

Portable  to  out-of -State  institutions  1/ 
Tuition  and  fees 
Room  and  board 

Books  and  other  costs  '  . 

1/   Six  other  States  have  reciprocity  arrajngements  for  undergraduates. 
Source:    SSIG  Program  files. 


41 
35 


54 
49 


37 
12 


3 

52 
28 


11 
11 
40 
26 
23 


21 
12 
53 
41 
41 


26  U 


no 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Office  of  Education  has  funded  a  set  of  four  major  national  studi. 
which  will  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on  students,  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  State  governments.    Study  A  is  assessing  the 
impact  of  Federal  and  State  financial  aid  programs  and  policies  on  the 
choice  process  of  postsecondary  bound  students.    Study  B  is  examining  the" 
way  in  which  market  conditions  (and  perceptions  thereof)  interact  wJth 
educational  costs  and  financial  aid  to  influence  access  to  postsecondary 
institutions.    Study  C  is  examining  the  role  of  financial  aid  in  student 
persistence  in  postsecondary  education.    Study  0  is  examining  the 
relationship  between  Federal  and  State  student  aid  programs  and 
institutional  practices  in  recruiting  and  admitting  students  and 
dispensing  financial  aid. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  also  under  contract  with  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  for  a  study  to  evaluate  the  SSIGP  itself  from  a 
programmatic  viewpoint.    This  study  will  attempt  to  determine  the  relative 
efficiency  of  various  patterns  of  State  administration  in  student  aid 
programs  utilizing  SSIG  funds,  how  State  needs  analysis  practices  are 
interrelated  with  those' used  in  institutions,  how  aid  is  packaged  for 
SSIG  recipients,  under  what  conditions  grants  are  portable,  problems 
and  potential  in  expanding  eligibility  of  institutions  and  students 
to  meet  legal  requirements,  and  how  consistent  the' State  programs  are 
with  respect  to  other  Federa.  based  student  aid. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  9th  Annual 
Survey,  September,  1977. 

Education  Commission  of  the  States,  "Study  of  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Program  and  State  Scholarship  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
OPBE,  contract  #300-76-0376. 

SSIG  Program  files. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:     Richard  McVity,  245-2201 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:    John  Haines,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  *■ 

College  Work-Study  Program 

Legislation:         '  .  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  September  30,  1982 
1965,  Title  IV-C;  as  amended  Public  Law  94-482. 

Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  Appropriation  ]_/ 


1965 

$  55,710,000 

1966 

Tl  29, 000, 000 

99,123,000 

1967 

165,000,000 

134,100,000 

1968 

200,000,000 

139,900,000 

1969 

225,000,000 

139,900,000 

1970 

275,000,000 

-  152,460,000 

1971 

320,000,000 

158,400,000  3/ 

1.972 

330,000,000 

426,600,000  4/ 

1973 

360,000,000 

270,200,000 

1974 

390,000,000 

270,200,000 

1975 

420,000,000 

420,000,000 

1976 

420,000,000 

390,000,000 

1977 

450,000,000 

390,000,000 

1978 

570,000,000 

435,000,000 

1979 

600,000,000 

550,000,000 

1/  Up  until  FY  1972,  the  CWS  Fiscal  Year  appropriation  was  used  to  fund 
~  program  operations  during  the  calendar  year.    With  FY  1972,  the  program 
became  one  full  year  forward-funded. 

2/  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  a  lump  sum  of 

$412,500,000  for  three  youth  programs  including  College  Work-Study. 

3/  Actual  funds  availably  for  CWS  in  this  year  amounted  to  $199,700,000, 
Including  reprogrammed  funds. 

4/  Includes  $244,600,000  forward  funding  for  FY  1973,  plus  a  supplemental 
~  of  $25,600,000.    A  total  of  $237,400,000  was  available  for  use  during. 
FY  1972  from  a  combination  of  FY  1971  and  FY  1972  appropriatioijs . 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  CWSP  under  the  legislation  in  effect  in  FY  1977  was  to 
-stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  employment  of  students  with  great  financial 
need      eligible  institutions  who  need  earnings  from  employment  to  finance 
their  courses  of  study.    By  subsidizing  the  part-time  employment  of  needy 
students  the  program  contributes  to  the  longer  term  Federal  goal  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

Program  Operations: 

Under  the  legislation,  employment  partially  financed  by  College  Work-Study 
funds  could  be  made  available  in  public  or  private  non-profi,t  organizations 
including  the  institution  in  which  a  student  is  enrolled.    Skidents  were 
able  to  work  up  to  40  hours  per  week.    The  Education  Amendments  of  1976 
extended  eligible  institutions  to  proprietary  institutions  also. 

Grants  were  made  to  higher  education  institutions  for  partial  reimbursement 
of  wages  paid  to  students.    Since  August  1968,  these  Federal  grants  have 
covered  up  to  80  percent  of  the  student  wages,  with  the  remainder  paid  by  the 
institution,  the  employer,  or  some  other  donor. 

Two  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  was  reserved  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific*^ 
Islands.    A  portion  was  also  reserved  for  students  from  American  Samoa/Trust 
Territories  who  attend  eligible  institutions  of  postsecondary  education 
outside  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory.    The  rest  was  allotted  among  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  51  areas,  by  formula.    The  formula  was 
based  on  three  factors: 

(1)  The  number  of  full-time  higher  education  students  each  area  has 
relative  to  the  total  number  for  the  51  areas. 

(2)  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  each  area  has  relative  to  the 
total  number  for  the  51. 

(3)  The  number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in 
families  with  income  of  less  tha'n  $3,000  each  area  has  relative 
to  the  total  number  for  51.  ^ 

Program  Scope: 

During  Academic  Year; 1 976-77 ,  3,230  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  participated  in  the  CWS  program  enabling  approximately  775,000 
students  to  find  part-time  employment.    The  average  annual  student  earnings, 
including  the  institutional  matching  share,  amounts  to  an  estimated  $525 
per  student.    About  18  percent  of  CWS  funds  help  finance  off-campus  jobs 
held  by  16  percent  of  the  CWS  job  holders.    Gross  compensation  earned  b/ 
students  was  almost  $469.9  million. 
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Data  from  the  fiscal  operations  report  show  that  during  Academic  ^Year" 
1976-77,  CUSP  funds  were  distributed  to  institutions  as  follows:  public 
universities,  39.5%;  other  four-year  public,  8%;  public  two-year,  16.7%; 
private  universities,  15.4%;  other  four-year  private,  14.9%;  private  two-year, 
2.3%;  public  vocational,  1.9%,  and  proprietary,  1.2%.    Ninety  one  percent  of 
the  funds  went  to  undergraduates  while  9.0%  was  awarded  to  students  at  the 
post-baccalaureate  level. 

In  FY  1977,  29.3  percent  of  the  CWS  recipients  were  minorities. 

For  FY  1978,  panels  approved  $684,107,460  in  institutional  requests  as 
compared  with  $435,000,000  actually  available  for  distribution  to  schools. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  CWSP  appears  to  be  effective  in  stimulating  the  employment  of  needy 
students.    However,  any  definitive  finding  must  await  data  showing  how 
many  students  would  not  have^ found  employment  in  the  absence  of  CWSP.  The 
program  is  unquestionably  popular  with  posts econdary  institutions  both  as  , 
a  student  aid  program  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a  pool  of  highly 
subsidized  labor.    This  pool  is  also  welcomed  by  other  participating  non- 
profit institutions.  ^^^^ 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  goals  of  equality  of  access  and, choice, 
the  program  appears  to  be  somewhat  successful  in  promoting  these  ends. 
A  survey  in  September  1977  indicates  that  v/ell  over  half  (55.0%)  of 
CWSP  participants  at  all  eligible  institutions  were  fema-le,  29.3  percent 
were  from  ethnic  minorities,  and  28.1  percent  were  dependent  undergraduates 
with  family  incomes  less  than  $7,500  (see  Table  1  below)  V.  .These  percentages 
are  substantially  in  excess  of  the  perQentc^ges,..44Wttftal  enrollment  in  traditional 
postsecondary  institutions  of  students  with  ^ese  characteristics.  Nonetheless, 
in  that  the  program  is  designed  to  benefit  students  in  great  financial  need 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  its  impact  on  minority  and  low-income  students 
is  substantially  less'  than  that  of  the  Bas.ic  Grant  and  Supplemental  Grant 
Programs.    Twenty-eight  percent  of  CWS  recipients  are  dependent  undergraduates 
with  family  incomes  in  excess  of  $11,999,  while  the  comparable  percentages 
for  BEOGP  and  SEOGP  are  11.9  and  18.6  respectively.    In  terms  of^minority 
status,  70.7  percent  of  CWS  participants  are  from  non-minority  groups 
compared  to  about  60  percent  for  BEOGP  and  SEOGP.    Thus,  CWSP  is  clearly 
more  middle  class  and  non-minority  in  its  practical  orientation  than  are  the 
two  grant  programs. 

ly    The^\tudies  (Higher  Education  Panel  Surveys  No.  27  and  No.  36)  did  not 
include  proprietary  or  public  vocational  schools.  ^ 
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T«ble  1 


CovpArltoo*  of  Two  HEP  Surveys  c/ 


Tot«l  (undupllcAted  count)  BEOG  SEOG  CWS  JIDSL  GSL 

Ch«r«ct*riitic«  1974-75  «/  1976-77  b/    1974-75     1976-77     1974-75    1976-77    1974-75    1976-77    1974-75    1976-77    1974-75  1976-77 


fiuMber  of  reclpleact 

1,584,000 

1,937,000 

543,000 

1,411,000 

350,000 

43^,000 

575,000 

698  000 

U  7 W  y  www 

749,000 

7S7  »flon 

AAQ  nnn 

Avtr«|«  AUArd 

$620 

$820 

$540 

$550 

$560 

$670 

$690 

$750 

$1,250 

$1,380 

Sex 
Woaen 

.Ken 

51.0 
49.0 

53.5 
46.5 

54.5 
45.5 

J5.1 
"44.9 

54.1 
45.9 

53.7 
46.3 

54.0 
46.0 

55.0 
45.0 

49.6 
50.4 

49.7 
50.3 

45.8 
54.2 

46.3 
53.7 

Ethnic  Group 
Minority  « 
Monalnorlty 

33.6 
66.4 

34.9 
65.1 

48.1 
52.0 

43.0 
57.0 

47.8 
52.3 

39.1 
60.9 

32.6 

67.5^ 

29.3 
70.7 

28.9 
71.1 

25.7 
74.3 

18.0 
82.0 

17.0 
83.0 

StAtUS 

Dependent  undergraduate 
family  Income 

Less  than  $7^500 
$7,500  -  $11,999 
$12,000  or  more 

33.3 
24.8 
19.1 

32.9 
17.8 
21.2 

53.5 
25.3 
7.3 

43.5 
19.6 
11.9 

54.3 
22.4 
5.3 

35.4 
20.5 
18.6 

38.5 
25.9 
17.2 

28.1 
18.4 
28.0 

30. 

24.7 

21.4 

21.8 
17.8 
31.0 

13.5 
18.2 
37.3 

13.5 
12.9 
40.6 

Independent  un^erg^reduetes 
Graduate  students 

18.0 
4.8 

24.0 
4.0 

14.0 

24.9 

18.1 

25.6 

14.5 
3.9 

20.5 
5.0 

17.0 
6.1 

21.6 
7.8 

15*6 
15.4 

18.4 

14.6  2 

TOTAL                 ;   . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0^ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

e7    Excludes  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  and  Includes  Stat^ -Student  Incentive  Grant  program. 

W    Exdudea  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.  '  ~  _  ^ 

cj    Higher  Education  Panel  Report  No.  27,  October  1975  and  Higher  Education  Panel  Report  Ho,  36,  September  1977. 
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•  Recent  data  for  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  from  the  fall  of  1977  is 
displayed  in  Table  -2.    These'data  indicate  that  the  needr-based  dimension  of 
the  CWSP  manifests  itself  as  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  students  receiving 
such  aid  as  parental  income  rises  and  as  tuition  increases.    At  the  $0-499 
tuition  level  the  proportions  of  students  using  this  means  of  financing  net 
price  decline  from  15  percent  at  the  lowest  parental  income  level  to  3  percent 
at  the  $20,000-29,999  income  level.    In  the  highest  tuition  schools  ($2,000  or 
more)  the  proportion  of  students  receiving  this  assistance  declines  from 
39  percent  to  19  percent  between  the  less-than-$6,000  and  the  $20,000-29,999 
income  levels.    At  the  lowest  parental  income  level  the  {proportion- of  students 
receiving  CWS  assistance  increases  from  15 -percent  in  the  lowest  tuition 
category  to  39  percent  in  the  $2,000-or-more  tuition  category.    This  general 
relationship  holds  for  all  but  the  highest  income  level.    There  is  very  little, 
variation  in  award  size  with  either  parental  income  or  tuition. 

Table- 3  displays  fall  1977  data  for  first-time,  full-time  freshmert  on  all 
earnifigs  (CWS  and  other  earnings  combined).    These  data  indicate  the  following: 
(1)  except  at  the  highest  tuition  level  low-income  students  are  much  less 
likely  than  middle-income  students  to  fi nance jtheir  loan-work  burdens  by 
working.-   (2)  At  all  but  the  highest  income  level  the  prooortions  of  students 
using  this  means  of  financing  increases  with  tuition.    (3)  Among  those  students 
having  some  earnings  there  is  very  little  variati'on  y/ith' parental '  income  in  the  . 
amounts  earned  at  any  tuition  level.    (4)  Except  between  the  two  lowest  tuitTon 
categories  there  is  a  slight  tendency  , for  total  earnings  to  rise  with  tuition. 

A  comparison  of  student  data  on  the  distributions  of  loan-work-burdens,  CWS, 
and  all  earnings  indicate  that  middle  income  students  typically  face  higher  loan- 
work  burdens,  are  more  dependent  on  earnings  to  finance  these,  and  have  less 
access  to  CWS  support  even  thoCigh  their  net  need  i?  greater  than  that  of  low- 
income  students.  .  . 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ^  "".'^     .  . 

The  Office  of  Education,  as  noted  last  year,,  funded  a  set  of  •  four,  major- 
national  studies  which  will  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  atd  on 
students,  postsecondary  institutions  and  State  governments.    Study  A_  i's 
assessing  the  impact  of  Federal  and  State  financial  a'id  programs  and.  ^  '  '/ 

policies  on  the  choice  process  of  postsecondary  bound  students.*  Study  B.^.- 
is  examining  the  way  in  which  market  conditions  (and  perceptions  thepepfj,  • 
interact  with  educational  costs  and  financial  aid  to  influence  access  to  .^^^ 
postsecondary  institutions.    Study  C  is  examining  the  role  of  financial    .  .      •.  , 
aid  in  student  persistence  in  postsecondary  education.    Study  D  is  . 
examining  the  relationship  between  Federal  and  State  student  aid  programs'-  ^ 
and  institutional  practices  in  recruittng  and  admitting  students  apd  ■ 
dispensing  financial  aid.  *  .  „ 
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Another  major  study  of  Basic  Grants  and  other  OE  student  financial  aid 
programs  which  is  in  progress  will  examine  how  the  management  and  operations 
of  these  programs  impact  on  the  structure  of  financial  educational  opportunity, 
the  level  and  distribution  of  participation  in  postsecondary  education,  and 
the  efficiency  of  student  aid  delivery. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files.  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #27,  "Student  Assistance  Programs," 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  1975. 

Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  The  Federal  l^ojlege  Work-Study 
Student  Assistance  Programs,  Fall  1971,  Washington,  D.  C,  1974. 


Studies  on  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Ph^se  2,  OPBE 
Contract  ^300-75-0382. 

Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #36,  "Estimated  Number  of  Student  Aid 
Recipients,  1976-77,"  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  1977. 


Higher  Education  Research 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


Contact:     Robert  Coates,  472-2840 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:     Ann  Hershner,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION 

REPORyOM  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

 !  

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 

Legislation:  ^ 

Exniration  Date* 

Title  IV,  PaKt  E  of  the  HEA  1965  Rublic 

June  30  1981 

Lav<u89-329,  ai  amended 

1/ 

Funding  History:  Year 

Authorization  2/ 

AoDroDri ati on  3/ 

1966 

$179,300,000 

S181  ,550,000 

1967 

190,000,000 

192  000  000 

1968 

225,000,000 

193  400  000 

1969 

210,000,000 

193  400  000 

/1970 

325,000,000 

195  460  nno 

1971 

375,000,000 

243  nnn  nnn 

1972 

375,000,000 

316,600,000  4/ 

1973 

400,000,000 

292,970,000  5/ 

1974 

400,ooo,ooa 

^  298,000,000 

1975 

400,000,000 

329,440,000 

1976 

400,000,09(3 

/  331,960,000 

1977 

400,000,000 

'  323,220,000 

1978 

400,000,000 

325,660,000 

1979 

400,000,000 

328,900,000 

V  Prior  to  -FY  1973,  the  program  was  known  as  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program.    Title  II  of  NDEA  of  1958  as  amended  (P.L.  85-864). 

2/  Authorization  for  Federal  capital  contributions  to  loan  funds  only.  In 
addition,  a>6\al  of  $25,000,000  was  authorized  for  loans  to  institutions 
from  Fiscal  Year  1959  through  the  duration  of  the'Act. 

3/  Appropriation  includes  contributions  to  loan  funds,  loans  to  institutions, 
and  Federal  payments  to  reimburse  institutions  for  teacher/military 
cancellations. 

4/  Actual  FY  1972  appropriation  was  $316,600,000.    However,  23.6  million  was 
mandated  to      used  during  FY  1973.    The  difference  of  $293.0  million  was 
made  available  for  use  during  FY  1972,  of  which  $286  million  was  for 
contribution  to  loan  funds- 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  allocate  funds  to  pastsecondary 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to 
students  with  financial  need.    These  loans  are  to  provide  lower-income 
students  with  an  additional  source  of  funds  for  access  to  postsecondary 
education  and  to  help  provide  middle-income  students  with  another  source 
of  funds  with  which  they  may  choose  a  broader  range  of  institutions.  Such 
loans  complement  other  forms  of  student  financial  assistance  such  as  Basic 
and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  College  Work-Study,  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 


Funding  is  initially  b1 lotted  to  States  by  means  of  an  allotment 
formula  and  by  regulation.    Funding  levels  for  institutions  within  each 
State  were  recommended  by  regional  review  panels  consisting  of  OE  Program 
Officers  from  the  regional  and  national  offices  and  financial  aid  officers 
selected  from  institutions  in  that  region.    Recommended  funding  levels  were 
generally  in  excess  of  the  annual  NDSL  allotment  for  a  State.    In  such  cases, 
the  entire  group  of  institutions  within  a  State  received  less  than  100  percent 
of  their  panel  approved  amount.    However,  each  instituti,on  within  that  group 
receives  a  pro-rated  reduction  in  its  allocation  which,  in  percentage,  is 
equal  to  that  of  every  other  institution  in  the  State.    Institutions  often 
distribute  NDS  loans  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  Of  financial  aid  and 
financial  aid  officers  "package"  these  various  aid  compon^ts  in  different 
ways  depending  on  available  funds  and  student  circumstances.    Students  may 
borrow  a  total  of:    (a)  $2,500  if  they  are  enrolled  in  a  vocational  program 
or  if  they  have  completed  less  than  two  years  of  a  program  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree;  (b)  $5,000  if  they  are  undergraduate  students  and  have 
already  completed  two  years  of  study  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  (this  total 
includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for  the  first  two  years  of  study.); 
(c)  $10,000  for  graduate  or  professional  study  (this  total  includes  any  amount 
borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for  undergraduate  study).    Upon  leaving  the 
institution,  students  sign  a  repayment  agreement  which  specifies  the 
duration  and  amount  of  repayment.    After  a  nine-month  grace  period  following 
cessation  of  studies,  the  student  begins  repayment  (on  a  monthly,  bimonthly, 
or  quarterly  basis),  normally  over  a  ten-year  period.    The  borrower's  ten- 
year  repayment  period  may  be  deferred  not  to  exceed  three  years  for  service 
with  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  military  services. 

A  percentage  of  the  total  loan  amount  may  be' cancel  led  for  individuals 
providing  special  services  in  specific  teaching  areas  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States'  serving  in  areas  of  hostility. 

Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  3,167  institutions  participated  in  the  program. 

Institutional  participation  increased  during  the  Fiscal  Years  1976  and  1977 

with  3,350  institutions  participating  in  the  latter  fiscal  year.    The  . 


Program  Operations: 
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estimated  average  loan  per  student  during  the  Fiscal  Years  1975  and  1976  was  $690. 

It  is  estimated  the  same  average  will  be  maintained  in  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Loans 

for  the  required  matching  institutional  capital  contributions  were  made  to 

90  institutions  during  Fiscal  Year  1975  and  72  institutions  during 

Fiscal  Year  1976.    Estimated  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  show  that  new 

loan  cancellations  at  the  10%  rate  were  received  by  80,000  borrowers 

and  120,000  by  continuing  borrowers.  *  The  number  of  new  borrowers 

receiving  cancellations  at  the  15%  rate  was  60,000  while  40,000 

continuing  borrowers  received  cancellations  for  a  total  of  300,000. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1977  the  aggregate  U.S.  requests  for  new  Federal 
capital  contributions  exceeded  final  recommended  amounts  by  23%,  while 
the  actual  program  appropriation  was  sufficient  only  to  fund  51%  of  the 
recommended  funding  level  nationwide. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  effectiveness  can  be  partially  measured  by  analyses  of  the 
distributions  of  funds  by  the  various  characteristics  of  student  borrowers.  - 

These  analyses  focus  upon  a  number  of  significant  trends  related  to 
the  following  issues:    (1)  what  are  the  income  characteristics  of  NDSL 
recipients?  (2)  what  is  the  relationship  between  use  of  National  Direct 
loans  and  use  of  guaranteed  student  loans?  and  (3)  what  is  the  status 
of  delinquencies  and  defaults  in  the  NDSL  program? 

I.    Family  income  and  attendance  characteristics  of  NDSL  recipients 

Of  the  estimated  690,000  students  receiving  NDSL's  in  FY  1975,  the 
distribution  of  loan  volume  by  family  income  is  shown  below  for  the  approximately 
480,000  unflergraduate  dependent  borrowers  1/: 

Undergraduate  Dependent  Students 

Gross  Family  Income  Number  of  Recipients  Percentage 

$        0  -  $  5,999  147,922  30.9% 

$  6,000  -  $  8,999  100,270  20.9% 

$  9,000  -  $11,999  92,287  19.2% 

$12,000  and  over  139,281  29.0% 


All  Incomes  *^  479,760 


100.0% 


V  No  income  distributions  are  available  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
independent  students  who  borrowed. 
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This  distribution  indicates  that  National  Direct  loans  still  go  to 
students  in  the  lowest  income  categories  disproportionate  to  their  percervta:ge 
enrollment  in  higher  education  institutions.    The  percentage  of  borrowpt^ 
represented  by  the  $12,000  and  over  income  category  has  increased  sigir^'f icantly 
in  recent  years .  V 

Undergraduate  independent  students  constituted  23.5  percent  of  all  NDSL 
borrowers  in  FY  1975  while  graduate  students,  all  of  whom  are  classified  as 
independent,  comprised  about  7.0  percent  of  all  NDSL  borrowers.  Whereas 
independent  students  accounted  for  a  volume  of  total  loans  close  to  their 
numerical  proportion  (24.1  percent  of  all  NDSL  volume),  graduate  students 
borrowed  12.4  percent  of  total  volume  in  comparison  with  their  7.0  percent 
numerical  representation.  1] 

II.    Analysis  of  Freshman  NDSL  Participation 

1977  CIRP  data  for  full-time  freshmen  continue  to  show  moderate 
NDSL  borrowing  relative  to  the  total  freshman  population.    For  example,  the 
largest  proportion  of  NDSL  borrowers,  by  parental  gross  income  and  tuition 
cost,  is  only  30  percent.    This  rate  applies  to  those  in  the  lowest  income 
category  ($0-6,000)  attending  the  highest  tuition  schools  ($2,000  or  more). 
The  next  highest  participation  rate  (29%)  is  from  the  next  lowest  income  group 
($6,000-12,500)  attending  the  highest  tuition  colleges.    Higher  proportions  of 
freshmen  NDSL  borrowers  are  generally  concentrated  in  the  lowest-income  groups. 
However,  those  lower-income  students  ($0-12,500)  attending  the  two  lowest- 
cost  categories  of  colleges  (up  to  $1,000)  have  a  lower  NDSL  participation 
rate  (4-12%).    This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  students 
are  more  likely  to  be  eligible  for  larger  amounts  of  grant  aid. 

Above  $20,000  of  family  income,  NDSL  participation  rises  with  tuition. 
However  such  participation  rates  do  not  exceed  11  percent  for  this  middle 
and  higher  income  group  and  above  $30,000  participation  is  only  about  one 
percent.    For  those  with  family  incomes  above  $20,000,  NDSL  participation 
rates  are  only  about  one-fourth  the  rates  for  those  with  incomes  below 
$20,000. 

ly  That  is,  more  persons  previously  in  lower-income  categories  have  become 
$12,000+  earners  because  of  larger  annual  increases  in  wages  due  to 
rapid  inflation  during  the  1973-75  period. 

y  Program  file  analysis.    Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  FY  1977. 
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Loan  amounts  received  by  borrowers  vary  as  expected,  directly  with  , 
tuition  costs.    For  example,  for  those  in  the  $6,000-12,500  income  category, 
the  average  loan  amounts  in  the  two  lowest-tuition  categories  Vange  from 
$560  to  $780,  whereas,  for  those  in  the  same  income  group  in  the  two  highest 
tuition  categories  the  loan  amounts  are  $710-890.    Less  consistent,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  within  the  same  tuition  categories,  loan  amounts  increase 
proportionately  with  family  income;  students  from  higher  income  families 
receiving  larger  loans  than  students  from  lower  income  families  attending 
the  same  cost  institution.    For  example,  in  the  $1,000-1,999  tuition 
category,  students  from  families  in  the  lowest-income  category  receive  an 
average  loan  of  $670  while  students  in  the  highest-income  category  receive 
an  average  loan  of  $1,100.    This  difference  may  be  partially  explained  by  the 
fact  that  among  higher  income  students  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  higher 
proportion  of  individuals  who  qualify  for  aid  only  because  of  special  financial 
circumstances.    Despite  higher  loan  amounts,  the^probability  of  a  higher 
income  student  receiving  an  NDSL  is  much  smaller  than  for  a  lower  or  middle 
income  student. 

III.    Relationship  between  utilization  of  NDSLP  and  6SLP 

For  a  number  of  years  different  hypotheses  have  existed  about 
whether  guaranteed  student  loans  are  regularly  packaged  with  NDSL's,  or, 
whether  NDSL  funds  serve  primarily  as  a  substitute  for  unavailable  guaranteed 
student  loans. 

Analysis  of  34,520  borrowers  who  were  full-time  freshmen  of  the  fall  of 
1976,  revealed  the  following  distribution,  by  type  of  loan: 

NDSL  only  17,220  (49.9%) 

GSL  only  15,235  (44.1%) 

Both  NDSL  and  GSL^  2,065  (  6.0%) 

TOTAL  34»520  100% 

This  distribution  indicates  that  only  6  percent  of  all  borrowers  have 
a  package  containing  both  an  NDSL  and  a  GSL. 

It  was  also  found  that  there  were  differential  awards  of  NDSL*s  and  GSL's 
by  family  income  level  regardless  of  institutional  cost. 
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Income  Level 

NDSL 

6SL 

Both 

<  $8,000 

58.8 

34.5 

6.7 

$8,000  -  $20,000 

53.7 

40.3 

6.0 

<  $20,000 

32.0 

62.8 

5.2 

We  also  observed  that  the  largest  proportion  students  from  the  lowest 
income  category  (<  $8,000)  received  NDSL's  at  institutions  having  tuitions 
between  $1,500  -  $2,800.    However,  the  largest  proportion  of  students  from 
the  highest  income  category  also  received  NDSL's  at  institutions  having  the 
identical  cost  range  of  $1,500  -  $2,800.    Furthermore,  low-income  NDSL 
recipients  at  the  highest  cost  institutions  comprised  only  6.3  percent  of 
an  NDSL  recipients  while  the  highest-income  NDSL  borrowers  represented 
12.5  percent  of  all  NDSL  recipients  at  the  highest-cost  institutions.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  probability  that,  while  NDSL  funds  are 
progressively  "targeted"  to  lower-income  students  the  progressivity  of  that 
targeting  is  not  pronounced  and  some  NDSL  funds  are  available  to  middle-income 
students  at  medium  and  higher  priced  institutions.    This  generally  confirms 
aggregate  program  data. 

Among  the  lowest-income  group,  there  were  1.7  times  as  many  NDSL's  as 
GSL*s,  regardless  of  institutional  cost.    Among  the  highest-income,  that 
ratio  was  reversed,  showing  2.0  GSL's  for  every  NDSL.    When  analyzed  by 
combinations  of  income  and  institutional  cost,  however,  the  following 
pattern  appears: 

Ratio  of  NDSL's  Ratio  of  GSL's 

to  GSL's  to  NDSL's 

Lowest-income 

Lowest-cost  2.2 
Lowest-income 

Highest-cost  1.6 
Highest-income 

Lowest-cost  --    '  2.0 

Highest-income 

Highest-cost  --  2.6 

One  inference  is  that  the  packaging  of  a  6SL  and  an  NDSL  is  more 
dependent  on  unique  or  individual  circumstances  (probably  related  to 
availability  of  the  expected  parental  contribution)  than  to  variations  of 
gross  income  and  institutional  cost. 
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IV.    NDSL  delinquency  and  default  - 

Total  delinquency  and  default  in  NDSLP  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
during  recent  years.    For  example,  at  the  end  of  FY  1973,  the  total  number  of 
students  whose  accounts  were  more  than  120  days  past  due  (the  GSLP  criterion 
for  default)  was  approximately  423,000  and  the  value  of  those  delinquent 
accounts,  $262  million.    By  the  beginning  of  FY  1976,  however,  the  number  of 
students  with  seriously  delinquent  loans  had  risen  to  about  580,000  and  the 
value  of  these  loans  to  $413  million.    Trend  analysis  indicates  that  by  the 
end  of  FY  1978  the  value  of  defaulted  National  Direct  student  loans  will  have 
increased  to  more  than  $600  million.    Furthermore,  about  45  percent  of  these 
loans  have  been  in  default  more  than  two  years,  indicating  that  they  may  be 
much  more  difficult  to  collect. 

Many  of  NDSLP's  problems  originate,  however,  at  the  disbursement  level 
(educational  institutions)  where  no  immediate  and  direct  program  control  is 
possible.    The  Office  of  Education  is  conducting  a  major,  large-scale 
evaluation  of  the  administration  of  campus-based  programs,  including  NDSLP. 
This  study  will  provide  definitive  data  on  the  operation  of  this  program 
at  the  level  of  the  individual  institution. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

During  FY  1978  a  contract  was  awarded  to  Applied  Management  Sciences, 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  procedures  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  in  the  operation  and  management  of  the  campus-based 
and  Basic  Grant  programs. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education.    Factbook,  1976     Washington,  D.  C,  1973. 

Higher  Education  Panel  Reports,  Number  18,  American  Council  on 
Education.    The  Impact  of  Office  of  Education  Student  Assistance 
Program^  Fall  1973.    Washington,  D.  C. ,  April  1974. 

Program  files.  Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Office 
of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  Contract  #300-75-0382. 

A 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


Contact:    David  Iwamoto,  472-7177 


For 


further  information  about  studies  of  effectiveness. 


Contact:    Daniel  Horrissey,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV-B,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Seotenber  30,  1981 

enacted  by  Public  Law  89-329;  amended  by  Public 
Laws  90-460,  90-575,  91-95,  92-318,  93-269, 
94-328  and  95-43. 


Funding  History: 


Year  Loan  Volume 

1966  $  77,492,000 

1967  248,494,000 

1968  435,849,000 

1969  686,676,000 

1970  839,666,000 

1971  1,043,933,000 

1972  1,301,577,000 

1973  1,198,523,000 

1974  982,000,000 

1975  1,208,000,000 

1976  1,735,000,000 

1977  1,470,000,000 

1978  1,854,000,000 

1979  1,773,000,000 


Obi  igations  ]_/ 


2/ 

$ 

2/ 

15,632,000 

2/ 

39,937,000 

60,571  ,000 

118,3a7,000 

135,616,000 

228,708,000 

304, 2  37-,  000 

3/ 

42?,321  ,000 

3/ 

464,163,000 

3/ 

560,889,000 

3/ 

538,896,000 

3/ 

705,317,000 

757,244,000 

Appropriation  ]_/ 

$    9,500,000  2/ 
43,000,000  2/ 
40,000,000  2/ 
74,900,000 
73.226,000 

16T7200,000 

209,365,000 

291  ,640,000 

398,668,000 

594,200,000 

807,787,000 

357,312,000 

519,663,000 

750,814,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  loans  to  students  attending 
eligible  institutions  of  higher  education,  vocational,  technical,  business  and 
trade  schools,  and  eligible  foreign  institutions.    This  program  is  designed  to 
utilize  nonfederal  loan  capital  supplied  primarily  by  commercial  lenders  but 
also  by  some  educational  institutions  acting  as  direct  lenders.    These  loans 
are  guaranteed  either  by  individual  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
(reinsured  by  the  Federal  government)  or  directly  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  objective  of  such  guarantees  is  to  provide  a  substitute  for  collateral 
which  is  generally  unavailable  from  students.    This  permits  lenders  to  make  loans 


y  Includes:    advances  for  reserve  funds,  expenditures  for  interest  payments, 
administrative  allowances,  death  and  disability  claims,  special  allowance, 
bankruptcy  claims  and  default  claims.    Costs  for  computer  services  and 
other  S  &  E  items  are  not  included. 

2/  Includes  loans  primarily  carried  under  Vocational  Education. 

3/  Disbursed  loan  volume  rather  than  committments  as  for  prior  years. 
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directly  to  students  (not  their  families)  without  these  students  having 
10  establisn  credit  ratings.    The  goal  is  to  provide  the  broadest  possible 
access  to  loan  capital  without  the  usual  constraints  of  credit-worthiness 
and  D'^ovision  of  collateral  to  secure  the  loan.    Such  broad  access  to  loan 
capital  IS  intended  to  oron^ie  ^reer  access  by  students  to  postsecondary 
education  and  a  wide^^  choice  in  the  types       institutions  attended. 
Gjaranteed  loans  are  an  ir.portant  supolenent  to  other  O^^fice  of  Education 
:'''ograps  o^"  stjcent  financial  a^d,  p^^oviding  low-incore  students  with  an 
ajdit'jPdl  soj'^ce  0*'  "^jnds  and  croyiaing  "^any  riddle  and  jpoe^^  r^iddle- 
^'"co'^e  stjcents  with  thei'^  Dn^ary  soj^ce       ^ede^^al  assistance. 

^^e  L^'incipal  of  the  loan  is  p^^ovided  by  oarticipating  lending  institu-^ 
tions  Sj:^  as  cor^ercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,' 
insura^'.e  conpanies,  pension  "^unds,  and  eligible  educational  institutions, 
"ne  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  State  or  private  non-profit  agency  or  insured 
by  the  ^ede^al  gove'^nnent. 

Loans  are  di  voided  between  those  insured  by  States  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  ^e^nsured  (80-100  pe'^cent)  by  the  Federal  government  and  those 
directly  ensured  by  the  Federal  government.    The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  ;^rograr  during  FY  1977.    A  student  is  eligible  if  he  is  enrolled  and 
in  good  standing  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  least  half  time  at  an  eligible 
institution  and  is  a  United  States  citizen  or  is  in  the  United  States  for 
othe'^  than  a  te'^po'^ary  purpose  and  intends  to  become  a  permanent  resident 
tne'^eo''.    The  total  aggregate  o"'  loans  outstanding  cannot  exceed  $7,500  for 
undergraduate  students  and  51  5,000  'f'or  graduate  students,  including  undergrad- 
uate loans.    Students  are  eligible  for  Federal  interest  benefits  if  their 
adjusted  ^ar^ily  income  is  under  $25,000.    For  students  found  eligible  for 
interest  benefits,  the  Federal  government  will  pay  to  the  lender  the  total 
interest  due  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period  and  during 
autnorizea  deferment  periods  thereafter.    Students  not  eligible  for  Federal 
interest  benefits  may  still  apply  for  a  loan  but  will  have  to  pay  their  own 
interest.    In  all  cases  the  student  pays  the  total  interest  at  an  annual 
percentage  rate  o^^  7    during  the  repayment  period,  which  begins  9-12  months 
after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.    Deferment  is  provided  for  when 
the  studerit  returns  to  full-time  study  at  an  eligible  educational  institution 
or  enroll^  in  certain  graduate  fellowship  programs  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. _   A  deferment  period  of  up  to  three  years  is  also 
provided  while  the  borrower  is  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces*  Peace  Corps  or 
full-time  volunteer  programs  conducted  by  ACTION  (which  includes  VISTA, 
University  Year  for  ACTION,  ACTION  Cooperative  Volunteer  Programs  and 
Program  for  Local  Service).    In  addition,  repayment  may  be  deferred  during 
a  single  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  during  such  time  that  the  borrower 
is  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time  employment. 

A  statutory  formula  provides  for  a  special  allowance  to  be  paid  to 
lenders  in  order  to  promote  an  equitable  return  to  holders  of  loans,  to 
encourage  prompt  payment,  to  give  appropriate  consideration  to  relative 
'administrative  costs  and  money  market  conditions,  and  to  give  lenders  a  better 
O    and  more  accurate  way  'of  assessing  such  payments  for  current  and  prospective 
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payments.    The  special  allowance  is  computed  by  determining  the  average  of 
the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  ninety-one-day  Treasury  bills  for  the  three 
month  period,  by  subtracting  3.5  percent  from  this  average,  by  rounding  the 
resultant  percent  upward  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  percent,  and  by 
dividing  the  resultant  percent  by  four.    The  rate  which  is  determined 
quarterly  could  exceed  three  percent  for  any  twelve  month  period  ending 
prior  to  September  30,  1977.    After  October  1,  1977,  the  special  allowance 
cannot  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  five  percent.    A  committee  was  established 
to  study  the  intent,  determination  and  effectiveness  of  the  special  allowance. 
A  final  report  to  Congress  was  forwarded  on  October  1,  1977. 

Several  of  the  above  provisions  resulted  from  changes  included  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976  (P.L.  94-482).    Other  major  changes  are:    (1)  a 
series  of  incentives  is  provided  to  encourage  more  States  to  form  and  operate 
their  own  guarantee  agencies.    Existing  State  guarantee  agencies  are  also  given 
additional  compensation  in  order  to  carry  out  specific  functions;  (2)  in  some 
cases,  there  are  certain  limitations  on  the  total  annual  amount  of  the  loan 
depending  upon  the  total  cost  of  education  at  the  institution  attended  by  the 
borrower  and  upon  the  policy  of  the  lender  in  making  multiple  disbursements  of 
the  loan  principal;  (3)  graduate  and  professional  school  students  may  now  borrow 
a  total  of  up  to  $15,000,  rather  than  $10,000  as  had  previously  been  the  case; 
(4)  under  certain  conditions.  State  guarantee  agencies  may  be  reinsured  by  the 
Federal  government  at  100  percent  of  losses  due  to  claims  for  death,  disability, 
and  default.    This  maximum  reimbursement  is  linked  to  a  State  agency  default 
rate  of  5  percent  or  less,  and  the  "default  rate"  for  purposes  of  this  provision 
only,  is  redefined;  (5)  student  loan  obligations  may  not  be  discharged  in  bank- 
ruptcy within  5  years  of  the  time  the  repayment  of  the  loan  was  to  have  begun 
except  in  the  case  of  borrower  hardship;  and  (6)  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  private  business  firms.  State  student  loan  insurance  agencies, 
or  State  guarantee  agencies  for  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  defaulted  loans. 

Program  Scope: 

Cumulative  disbursements  insured  through  FY  1978  are  allocated  40  percent 

to  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  (FISLP)  and  60  percent  to  State 

Guarantee  Agencies.    Loans  are  provided  to  students  attending  3,581  eligible 

schools  of  higher  education,  3,289  vocational,  technical,  business,  and  trade 
schools,  and  856  foreign  educational  institutions. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978  an  estimated  12,000  institutions  were  approved  and 
making  loans.    These  lenders  made  an  estimated  236,000  Federal  loans  as  well 
as  an  estimated  789,000  State  and  other  loans  totalling  1,025,000  disbursed. 
The  total  amount  of  loan  disbursements  was  estimated  at  $1,854,000,000. 
Federal  loans  disbursements  were  estimated  at  $417,000,000  and  $1,435,000,000 
for  State  and  other.    The  amount  of  the  average  loan  disbursed  was  $1,809. 
The  foregoing  information  is  subject  to  revision  because  the  Fiscal  Year  1978 
fourth  quarter  figures  are  currently  Unavailable.    It  is  the  fourth  quarter 
figures  (July  -  September)  that  represents  the  highest  volume  months  in  the 
GSLP. 
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Of  the  total  FY  1977  obligations  $225.3  million  are  estimated  for  interest 
benefits,  S105.9  million  for  special  allowance  payments,  $4.9  million  for  death 
and  disability  payments,  $11.5  million  for  bankruptcy  losses,  and  $185.1  million 
forvthe  payment  of  defaulted  claims. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

I .    Distribution  of  Loans 

Program  effectiveness  can  be  partially  measured  by  indicating  the 
distribution  of  loans  among  borrowers  with  different  characteristics  in 
order  to  determine  whether  use  of  these  loans  meets  the  objective  of  broad 
access  to  loan  capital.    These  distributions  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  student  assistance  programs  which  are,  by  design,  targeted  to  students 
from  lower  income  families.    An  additional  measure  of  the  program's  progress 
is  reduction  in  the  default  rate. 

In  FY  1975,  22.8  percent  of  all  borrowers  (both  dependent  and  independent 
students)  were  from  families  with  an  adjusted  family  income  less  than  $3,000; 
24.4  percent  had  family  incomes  between  $3,001  and  $6,000;  15.1  percent  between 
$6,001  and  $8,000;  19.9  percent  between  $8,001  and  $11,000;  15.7  percent  between 
$11,001  and  $14,999;  and  2.5  percent  over  $15,000.    Percentages  for  the  $0-3,000 
and  $3^,001-6,000  income  categories  are  believed  to  overrepresent  the  proportion 
of  lov/-income  borrowers  participating  in  the  program.    Preliminary  evidence 
suggests  that  many  low-income  borrowers  are  "independent"  students  whose 
families  have  middle  and  upper-middle  income  status. 

The  percent  distribution  of  FISLP  loans  disbursed  by  ethno-racial  category 
was:    11.6  percent  black;  2.6  percent  Spanish  American;  0.5  percent  Oriental 
American;  77.9  percent  white;  and  7.4  percent  not  responding.  Approximately 
66  percent  of  loans  are  to  males  and  34  percent  to  females.    44  percent  of  loans 
go  to  first  year  students,  15  percent  to  second  year  students,  16  percent  to 
third  year  students,  14  percent  to  fourth  and  fifth  year  students,  and  11 
percent  to  graduate  students.    The  average  age  of  borrowers  has  been  increasing 
as  proprietary  schools  participated  more  intensively  in  the  program;  26  percent 
of  all  borrowers  in  FY  1973  were  27  years  of  age  of  older.    Approximately  57 
percent  of  borrowers  were  single. 

1 1 .    Analysis  of  Freshmen  GSLP  Participation 

The  CIRP  data  for  FY  1976  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  freshmen  do 
not  participate  proportionately  in  the  GSLP  program.    Whereas  the  overall 
program  participation  rate  is  about  14  percent,  the  participation  rate  for 
freshmen  is  about  10  percent.    Variation  from  this  average  is  primarily  related 
to  family  income.    For  example,  participation  rates  at  all  tuition  levels  are 
nearly  identical  as  between  borrowers  in  the  $6,000-12,500  family  income  category 
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and  borrowers  in  the  $12,500-19,999  income  category.    However,  these 
participation  rates  range  from  a  low  of  5  percent  for  those  attending  the 
lowest-tuition  schools  ($1-499)  to  19  percent  for  those  attending  the 
highest-cost  schools  ($2,000  or  more)..  This  systematic  increase  in 
participation  rates  as  tuition  levels  increase  is  true  of  all  income 
groups  except  for  the  highest  income  group  attending  the  most  expensive 
schools.    However,  borrowers  in  this  group  are  neither  numerous  nor 
representative  since  in  FY  1976  they  were  not  eligible  for  subsidized  ^ 
loans. 

As  with  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  (NDSL),  the  size  of 
the  loan  increases  as  family  income  increases.    For  example,  at  a  college 
with  tuition  in  the  $1,000-1,999  range,  a  borrower  in  the  lowest-income 
category  borrows  an  average  of  $1,320,  whereas  a  borrower  in  the  highest- 
income  category  borrows  $1,600,  or  about  21  percent  more.    For  borrowers 
at  the  lowest-tuition  schools,  this  differential  in  the  size  of  the 
average  loan  for  high  income  versus  low  income  is  $230,  or  23  percent. 
At  the  most  expensive  colleges,  the  differential  is  36  percent. 


III.    Study  Findings 

A  Survey  of  Commercial  Lenders  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  was  completed  in  December  1975  by  RMC  Research  Corporation  of 
Bethesda,  Maryland.    The  study  assessed  relationships  between  lenders  and 
borrowers;  evaluated  data  on  lender  costs;  and  explored  the  influence  of 
various  faqtors  on  the  actual  and  potential  participation  of  lending 
institutions  in  GSLP.    The  study  found  that  commercial  lenders  were  most 
concerned  about  low  net  yields  &nd  heavy  administrative  burdens  but  that 
only  six  percent  stated  that  they  were  planning  to  cease  making  new  loans 
under  the  program.    However,  another  12  percent  said  they  would  decrease  the 
amount  of  guaranteed  loans  made.    In  addition  to  low  net  yield,  frequently 
cited  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  were  excessive  delays  in  the  repayment  of 
claims,  too  long  a  repayment  period  for  loans,  the  administrative  burdens 
associated  with  high  default  incidence,  and  too  much  unnecessary  paper  work. 
A  large  majority  of  lenders  indicated  higher  costs  for  administering  GSLP 
than  for  other  consumer  installment  loans.    However,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  lenders  stated  that  no  degree  of  improvement  in  non-economic  conditions 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to-  increase  their  participation  in  the 
program.    The  study  also  found  that  student  access  to/loans  is  not  as  broad 
as  had  generally  been  believed.    Over  70  percent  of  the  lenders  stated  that 
for  the  student  or  his  parents,  having  a  prior  account  with  the  lender  was 
a  "very  important"  consideration  in  the  making  of  the  loan.    Almost  53  percent 
said  they  always  checked  the  family's  credit  record  and  28  percent  checked  the 
school  record.    While  no  one  of  these  checks  carries  the  implication  of  a  4 
general  system  of  loan  "screening,"  taken  together  their  use  may  indicate  a 
basis  for  restricting  loans  to  some  students  despite  the  existence  of  the 
guarantee.    The  study  also  indicated  the  difficulties  experienced  by  lenders 
in  trying  to  convert  loans  to  repayment  status  following  the  borrower's 
completion  or  termination  of  his  course  of  studies*    Lenders  cited  the  absence 
of  timely  information  on  borrowers*  change  of  status  and  the  lack  of  valid 
current  addresses.    A  separate  survey  revealed  that  58  percent  of  defaulters 
Q   and  26  percent  of  non-defaulters  had  last  known  addresses  which  were  invalid 
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even  after  extensive  follow-up  activities.    The  study  also  found  that 
borrowers  who  attend  vocational  schools  which  are  direct  lenders,  and 
borrowers  who  obtain  their  loans  without  face-to-face  contact  with 
lenders,  have  significantly  higher  than  average  default  rates. 

In  June  1976  Systems  Group,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  completed 
several  separate  analyses  of  the  GSLP  data  base.    The  first  related  to 
the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  strong  inverse  correlation  between 
increasing  levels  of  higher  education  achievement  and  the  default  rates 
of  borrowers  at  these  levels.    Analysis  showed  that  this  hypothesis  is 
partially  sustained  but  that  other  factors  such  as  total  loan  burden, 
income,  race,  and  marital  status  are  much  more  highly  correlated  with 
default  than  is  academic  persistence. 

The  second  analysis  attempted  to  assess  the  extent  of  lender  attrition 
in  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program.    Results  of  this  analysis  show 
that  the  total  number  of  active  lenders  in  FISLP  increased  to  a  peak  of  5,989 
in  FY  1972.    In  FY  1973  the  number  declined  by  4  percent  and  in  FY  1974  by 
another  10  percent.    During  this  period  when  total  lender  participation 
declined  by  14  percent,  participation  by  proprietary  schools  acting  as  direct 
lenders  increased  from  18.6  percent  of  all  FISLP  loans  in  FY  1972  to  25.3 
percent  in  FY  1974.    Analysis  also  indicated  that  decline  in  the  total  number 
of  participating  lenders  was  greatest  among  smaller  lenders  up  to  $25,000  in 
annual  disbursements  but  that  participation  by  larger  lenders  (over  $1  million) 
actually  increased  between  FY  1972  and  FY  1976. 

The  third  analysis  screened  high  default  rates  by  borrowers  attending 
institutions  which  are  direct  lenders  under  the  program  through  FY  1975. 
Such  institutions  are  primarily  proprietary  schools  but  numerous  private, 
non-profit  institutions  are  included.    With  screening  criteria  set  at  a 
minimum  15  percent  default  rate  and  at  least  $100,000  in  disbursed  loans, 
over  300  institutions  appeared  on  the  list.    About  two-thirds  of  these 
were  proprietary  institutions  and  about  two*thirds  were  geographically 
located  in  OE  Regions  VI  and  IX.    The  number  of  "very  high"  default 
institutions  (over  30  percent)  was  less  than  100  and,  of  these,  only  about 
half,  or  50,  had  significant  loan  volume.    Many  of  these  institutions  have 
been  terminated  by  the  program  and  many  others  have  had  their  lending 
limits  restricted. 

Data  from  a  sample  of  25,098  individual  loan  records,  taken  from  the 
1974  GSL  Research  Data  Base,  was  used  to  analyze  default  behavior.  The 
analysis  looked  at  the  simultaneous  effect  on  default  and  bankruptcy 
versus  repayment  of  variables  describing  the  individual,  the  institution 
attended,  and  the  loan  burden. 

The  individual  was  described  by  sex,  race,  age  and  academic  year  when 
the  loan  was  made,  marital  status  and  adjusted  family  income.  The 
institution  was  described  by  type,  control,  and  accrediting  agency  (where 
appropriate).    Loan  burden  was  described  by  the  number  of  loans  the  student 
had  made,  and  the  school  recommended  amount  of  the  last  loan.    Analyses  were 
performed  for  borrowers  who  attended  all  types  of  institutions  together,  and 
^^^parately  for  those  who  attended  colleges  and  universities,  junior  colleges, 
pid  specialized  and  vocational  schools.       ,        o  , 
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In  general  theability  of  these  variables  taken  together  to  explain  non- 
repayment  of  loans  was  fairly  high--the  models  used  can  explain  approximately 
65%  of  the  variability  in  loan  repayment  status,    The  following  characteristics 
appear  to  increase  the  probability  of  default  or  bankruptcy:    adjusted  family 
income  of  less  than  $6,000,  attendance  at  a  junior  college  or  specialized/ 
vocational  school,  minority  status,  divorce  or  separation  at  the  time  of 
application  for  a  loan.    Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  having  a 
larger  number  of  loans  tended  to  reduce  the  probability  of  non-repayment. 
Similarly,  having  a  larger  loan,  as  measured  by  the  school -recommended  loan 
amount,  tended  to  reduce  probability  of  default. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 

FISLP  is  utilizing  a  Research  Data  Base  that  provides  historical  program 
data  from  a  stratified  sample  representing  the  FISLP  from  inception  through 
June  30,  1976.    The  RDB  can  produce  basic  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
borrowers  and  defaulters,  either  over  the  life  of  the  program  or  for  an 
individual  fiscal  year.    The  current  RDB  does  not  contain  information  on  the 
State  Guarantee  Agency  Program.    State  Guarantee  Agency  data  are  currently 
being  evaluated  and  validated  so  that  they  can  be  added  to  RDB. 

The  Research  Data  Base  represents  key  input  data  for  the  Loan  Flow  Model 
developed  for  the  Planning  and  Budgeting  process  for  the  GSLP.    The  Model  is 
capable  of  projection  obligations  required  for  program  .funding  in  a  given 
budget  cycle  and  can  also  develop  a  Five  Year  Plan  for  use  in  long-range 
planning  and  development  by  the  DHEW  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Data  from  the  Model  represents  the  program  budget  dollars  that  are  submitted 
annually  to  the  Congress.    The  accuracy  of  the  Model  and  the  validation  of 
data  utilized  for  its  assumptions  is  continually  evaluated  by  the  BSFA  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation. 

A  contract  has  also  been  awarded  to  Cresap,  McCormick,  and  Paget  for 
a  Study  of  Selected  Lenders  and  Borrowers  in  the  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program.    The  focus  of  this  study  is  the  approximately  73 
proprietary  scrrools  and  institutions  of  higher  education  which  are  direct 
lenders  as  well  as  those  banks  with  which  they  have  a  primary  relationship. 
The  study  will  assess  the  policies  and  procedures  of  such  institutions  with 
respect  to  the  recruitment,  admission,  and  retention  of  borrowers  and  will 
analyze  borrower  satisfaction  with  loan  administration  and  program  training. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Touche,  Ross  and  Company  to  evaluate 
the  plans  of  non-agency  States  to  form  State  student  loan  guarantee  agencies. 
The  study  will  also  provide  such  non-agency  States  with  detailed  cost  data 
and  operational  characteristics  of  existing  State  guarantee  agencies.  The 
study  represents  one  aspect  of  the  Office  of  Education  response  to  the 
requirements  of  Section  421(c)  of.  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  Loan  Control  t.. 


—  File, 


FY  1968-75. 


Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  Research  Data  Base.  OPBE- 
contracted  study. 

RMC  Research  Corporation,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  Survey  of  Lenders, 
December  1975.    OPBE-contracted  study. 

Systems  Group,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Analyses  of  GSLP  Data  Base 
OPBE-contracted  study. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  Preliminary  Tabulations  from 
Studies  on  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Phase  2,  Study  A, 
OPBE  Contract  #300-75-0382.  ^ 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


Contact:    David  Iwamoto,  472-7177 


For  further  infonnation  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Upward  Bound  Program  j' 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A  September  30,  1979 

Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482. 

Funding  History:  Year 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970  2/ 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
-  1978 
1979 

Program  Goals  and  Objectivi 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  is  intended  for  youths  from  low-income 
families  who  have  academic  potential,  but  who  may  lack  adequate  secondary 
school  preparation,  including  those  students  whose  inadequate  secondary  school 
preparation  is  a  result  of  severe  rural  isolation.    Without  the  intervention  of 


]_/  There  were  no  specific  authorizations  or  appropriations  for  Upward  Bound 
during  these  years.    This  was  an  OEO  agency  allocation  made  from  the 
total  appropriations  for  Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

2/  Represents  budget  authority.    Beginning  in  FY  1970  authorized  funds  were 
combined  for  the  three  programs  of  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  and 
Talent  Search. 

3/  Excludes  $4  million  supplemental  appropriation  for  Veterans'  projects. 


Authorization  Appropriation 

1/  1/ 

1/  T/ 

1/  T/ 

V  V 

T  56,680,000  T29,600,000 
96,000,000  30,000,000 
96,000,000  31 ,000,000  3/ 

100,000,000  38,331,000 
100,000,000  38,331,000 
100,000,000  38,331,000 
100,000,000  38,331,000 
200,000,000  41,500,000 
200,000,000  49,800,000 
200,000,000  60,900,000 
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the  program,  these  students  would  not  have  considered  college  or  other  post- 
secondary  education,  nor  would  they  have  been  likely  to  have  gained  admission 
to  or  successfully  completed  college  or  other  postsecondary  education.  The 
program  is  designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success 
in  education  beyond  high  school.    The  goal  of  the  program,  as  stated  in  the 
regulations,  is  to  increase  the  academic  performance  ahd  motivational  levels 
of  eligible  enrollees  so  that  such  persons  may  complete  secondary  school  and 
successfully  pursue  postsecondary  education  programs. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Upward  Bound  Program  and  program 
regulations  use  several  important  terms  to  describe  the  target  population 
and  goals  for  the  program.    Such  critical  terms  or  phrases  as  "academic 
potential, "inadequate  secondary  school  preparation,"  and  "skills ''and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school"  are 
difficult  to  define.    Inadequate  definition  may  cause  wide  and  conflicting 
interpretation  of  the  target  population  and  the  lack  of  specificity  makes 
it  difficult  to  measure  the  attainment  of  program  objectives. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (1974)  study  of  the  Upward  Bound  also  found 
that  the  program  lacked  measurable  objectives  that  clearly  stated  the  expected 
end  results  of  the  program  for  student  performance.    GAO  observed  that  local 
project  objectives  were  usually  vague  and  did  not  express  in  a  measurable  way 
the  kinds  and  amount  of  change  expected  in  students'  academic  skills  and 
motivation. 

Ip  those  cases^ where  improvements  in  program  operations  «can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the' studies  cited  below,  they  have  been  included  in  the 
'  revision  of  program  operations. 

Program  Operations: 

Upward  Bound  is  designed  for  the  low-income  high  schooj  student  who, 
without  the  program,  would  not  have  considered  college  or  other  postsecondary 
school  enrollment  nor  would  he  have  been  likely  to  have  gained  admission  to 
and  successfully  completed  a  two-  or  four-year  college  or  other  pcfstsecondary 
education.    In  a  typical  year  an  Upward  Bound  student  is  a  resident  on  a  college 
university,  or  secondary  school  campus  for  a  six-  to  eight-week  summer 
session.    In  the  academic  year  he' may  attend  Saturday  classes  or  tutorial/ 
counseling  sessions  or  participate  in  cultural  enrichment  activities.  During 
his  junior  and  senior  years  he  explores  options  for  the  postsecondary  program 
best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Upward  Bound  looks  for  the  individual  who  has  academic  potential  (a 
demonstrated  aptitude)  for  a  career  which  demands  postsecondary  , education, 
but  whose  inadequate  high  school  preparation  prevents  him  from  meeting 
conventional  requirements  for  admission  to  a  college,  university,  or 
technical  institute.    The  program  is  designed  to  generate  skills  by  means 
of  remedial  instruction,  altered  curriculum,  tutoring,  cultural  exposure, 
and  encouragement  and  counseling. 
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Some  program  aspects  include  (1)  coordination,  where  feasible,  of  Talent 
Search,  Upward  Bound,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and  Special  Services 
for  Disadvantaged  Students;  (2)  projects  to  help  students  overcome  motivational 
and  academic  barriers  to  admission  to,  and  success  in,  a  two-  or  four-year 
college  or  other  postsecondary  school. 

Upward  Bound  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  primarily  through 
institutions  of  higher  education  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  secondary  schools 
to  provide  educational  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.    The  program  is 
administered  through  the  OE  central  office.    Awards  are  made  competitively. 
The  program  is  forward-funded  and  no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 

Program  Scope: 

In  Program  Year  1976-77,  418  Upward  Bound  projects  were  funded  (29  new 
projects  and  389^  continuing  projects).    The  grants  to  projects  averaged 
$91,137.    Approximately  41,834  students  v/ere  served  by  the  program.    Of  the 
418  projects,  368  were  hosted  by  four-year  colleges  or  universities,  40  by 
two-year  colleges,  and  10  by  vocational-technical  schools. 

The  target  population  of  individuals  who  can  benefit  from  the  services  of 
Upv/ard  Bound  is  characterized  by  persons  bearing  many  of  the  same  traits  or 
characteristics  as  persons  in  the  target  population  for  Talent  Search.  Both 
programs  attempt  to  expand  the  educational  opportunities  of  persons  having  low 
incomes. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  latest  available  program  data  show  that  in  1977  nearly  eight 
thousand  (7,982)  Upward  Bound  participants  completed  high  school  and 
that  about  67  percent  of  these  were  planning  on  entering  some  form  of 
postsecondary  education— mostly  college  (62  percent).    Although  the 
recent  General  Accounting  Office  study  of  Upv/ard  Bound  reported 
a  10  percent  overestimate  of  college  entrance  by  the  program,  this  study 
was  based  on  a  15  project  sample  selected  by  6A0.    These  15  projects 
were  not  selected  by  scientific  sampling  techniques  and  cannot  be  considered 
representative  of  the  Upward  Bound  program.  * 

The  recent  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  provided  the  most 
comprehensive  and  scientifically  accurate  statistics  about  the  program, 
on  the  nature  of  the  students  in  the  program,  and  their  educational  outcomes. 
These  statistics  were  based  on  a  national  sample  of  more  than  3,400 
Upward  Bound  students  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  and 
a  comparison  group  of  about  2,000  similar  students  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  program. 
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A  descriptive' profile  of  Upward  Bound  students  as  found  by  the  study 
appears  below: 


Variable 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


Race 


Black 
White 
Other 

Indeterminate 


Age 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Other 


Percentages 


44  % 

56  % 


61  5i 
18  % 
20  ? 
1  % 


7  % 

22  % 
36  % 
26  % 
6  % 
3  % 


Variable 

Poverty  Level  V 
Not  Poverty  Level 
Indeterminate 

Academic  Risk  11 
Not  Academic  Risk 
Indet^inate 

Grade  Level 
10 
11 
12 

Indeterminate 


Percentages 

64.5 

22.5  % 

13  \ 

45  ^ 

54  % 

1  % 


V 


14 

38 
45 

3 


% 


Upward ^Bound  students  were  compared  in  several  ways  to  comparison 
students  who  had  not  participated  in  the  program.    The  most  important 
comparisons  were  for  high  school  completion  and  Aitrance  to  postsecondary 
education.    The  rate  of  high  school  completion,  ^ven  tenth  grade  entry, 
for  Upward  Bound  participants  is  not  more  than  for  the  comparison  group, 
with  a  rate  of  about  80  percent  for  both  groups. 

A  pronounced  difference  in  entrance  to  postsecondary  education  was 
found  as  a  function  of  Upward  Bound  participation.    Length  of  participation 
in  Upward  Bound  was  also  positively  related  to  postsecondary  enrollment. 
Overall,  Upward  Bound  high  school  graduates  in  the  study  sample  entered 
some  form  of  postsecondary  education  at  a  rate  of  about  79  percent,  whereas 
the  comparison  group  of  high  school  graduates  entered  at  a  rate  of  about  61 
percent.    Graduates  who  entered  Upward  Bound  by  the  tenth  grade  entered 
postsecondary  education  at  a  rate  of  82  percent,  and  those  who  joined 
Upward  Bound  in  the  eleventh  grade  had  a  postsecondary  enrollment  rate 
of  about  75  percent.    Both  groups,  of  course,  showed  large  positive 
differences  over  the  comparison  group.    Graduates  who  entered  Upward  Bound 


1/  Poverty  status  was  assigned  to  aV[  students  with  family  income  under 
$4,000;  $4,000-5,999  if  4  or  more  children;  $6,000-7,999  if  8  or  more 
children;  above  $8,000^^3^  were  non-poor. 

2/  Student  was  classified  an  academic  risk  if  his  ninth  grade  academic  GPA 
placed  him  in  the  bottom  half  of  his  class.    If  academic  GPA  could  not 
be  computed,  then  a  student  was  classified  as  an  academic  risk  only  if 
he  failed  to  pass  20  percent  or  more  of  the  academic  courses  which  he 
attempted.  '  315 
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by  the  twelfth  grade  entered  postsecondary  education  at  a  rate  of  63  percent. 
One  year  of  program  participation  provided  a  negligible  increase  in  post- 
secondary  education  entry  rate,  but  two  or  more  years  of  program  participation 
were  associated  with  a  significant  increase  in  the  likelihood  of  entry.  Three 
years*  participation  in  the  program  compensated,  in  terms  of  postsecondary 
entry,  for  the  disadvantages  of  being  an  academic  risk  and  being  one  year 
over  age  in  grade.    (Over  age  in  grade  frequently  indicates  failure  or  dropout 
behavior.)    Clearly,  Upward  Bound  has  a  large  positive  influence  on  postsecondary 
entrance,  and  the  earlier  (or  longer)  the  student  is  exposed  to  Upward  Bound 
the  greater  the  impact  on  access  to  Dostsecondary  education. 

These  overall  postsecondary  entry  rates  must  also  be  considered  in 
light  of  differences  in  the  types  of  institutions  entered  and  the  types 
of  individuals  who  enter.    A  greater  percentage  of  former  Upward  Bound 
participants  (66  percent)  attended  four-year  institutions  or  u<iiversities 
than  did  nonparticipants  (51  percent).    Former  participants  also  reported 
greater  attendance  at  institutions  hosting  an  Upward  Bound  project  (47 
percent)  than  did  nonparticipants  (23  percent).    Attendance  at  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  host  institutions  was  not  significantly 
greater  among  former  participants,  and  Upward  Bound  participants  attended 
institutions  with  relatively  attractive  financial  aid  policies  at  somewhat 
greater  rates  than  did  nonparticipants. 

Th^'behavior  associated  with  financial  aid  was  different  for  Upward 
Bound  and  comparison  students.    The  rate  of  application  for  financial  aid 
was  substantially  greater  for  Upward  Bound  {88%)  students  than  for  comparison 
(53?.)  students.    Although  Upward  BOund  aid  applicants  do  not  receive  more 
offers  of  aid,  they  do  receive  more  adequate  offers,  generally  in  the  form 
of  larger  grants.    The  average  Upward  Bound  aid  recipient  obtained  $1,685  in 
aid,  with  $1,134  in  the  form  of  a  grant.    The  aid  package  received  by  the 
average  comparison  student  totaled  $1,224,  with  $622  in  the  form  of  a  grant. 
These  findings  suggest  that  Upward  Bound  is' providing  supportive,  advocacy, 
and  advisory  services  that  facilitate  postsecondary  entrance. 

Upward  Bound  participation  was  associated  with  large  differences  in 
educational  expectations.    The  expectations  of  former  Upward  Bound  participants 
are  generally  higher  than  for  nonparticipants.    Indeed,  55  percent  of  the 
Upward  Bound  participants  expected  to  complete  a  four-year  college  program 
or  more  as  compared  with  40  percent  of  the  comparison  students.    In  addition, 
it  was  found  that  a  single  year  of  Upward  Bound  program  participation  was 
associated  with  an  increase  in  expectations  that  was  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  expected  lower  scores  associated  with  poverty  or  over  age  in  grade. 
The  increase  in  expectations  associated  with  three  years  of  program  participation 
effectively  nullified  the  negative  expectations  that  are  associated  with  being 
an  academic  risk  and  poor. 
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A  descriptive  profile  of  the  Upward  Bound  students  in  program  year 
1976-77,  generated  from  program  files,  anpears  below: 


Sex 


Variable 


Male 
Female 


Race 


Black 
White 
Other 

Indeterminate 


Percentages 


49  % 
51  '< 


57  % 
23  % 
19  % 


Variable 


Percentages 


Grade"i^oint  Average 
at  Entry 

A  1 
B                    .  14 

C  44 

D  22 

F  4 

Indeterminate  15 


Age 


14-16 
17-19 

20  or  more 
Other 


37  % 
47 

15  % 
1  % 


Upward  Bound  is  charged  by  its  legislation  with  generating  in  the  program 
participants  the  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school.    This  goal  is  the  largjest  remaining  question  about  the 
effectiveness  of  Upward  Bound--as  expressed  in  the  college  performance  and 
retention  of  former  program  participants.    The  GAG  review  of  the  program 
data  on  college  graduation  and  retention  of  former  Upward  Bound  students 
concluded  that  the  program  was  substantially  overestimating  the  college 
retention  of  these  students.    These  issues  have  not  yet  been  adequately  . 
addressed  in  the  evaluations  of  the  program.    A  second  follow-up  study  of 
the  Upward  Bound-and  comparison  student  samples  is  in  progress.    This  follow- 
up  should  provide  the  best  statistics  available  to  resolve  these  questions. 

Onqoipg  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

^Evaluation  of  Upward  Bound:    A  ^Se^cond  Fol low-Up 

A  second  follow-up  evaluation  of  the  Upward  Bound  program,  employing 
the  sample  of  students  studied  in  the  recent  evaluations  of  Upward  Bound, 
by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  began  in  FY  1978.    This  evaluation  includes 
a  survey  of  students  to  determine  empirical  answers  to  questions  concerning 
postsecondary  persistence  and  performance.    Data  collection,  analyses,  and 
rept)rting  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  winter,  1979. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

General  Accounting  Office,  Problems  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program 
in  Preparing  Disadvantaged  Students  far  a  Postsecondary  Education, 
March  1,  1974,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Upward  Bound  Program  files. 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upv/ard  Bound  and  the 
Talent  Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National 
Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1975. 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program,  Volume  IV  of  A 
Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
1976. 

Evaluation  Study  gf^^^hOH^^Upward  Bound  Program:    A  First  Follow-Up, 
Research  TriangVe^nsti/ute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 


1977. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    pavid  Johnson,  245-6664 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Dennis  Carroll,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name:  ^ 

Talent  Search  Program 

Legislation:    '  V  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A,  September  30,  1979 

Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  Public  Law  91-230; 
Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law  94-482. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

1/ 

$2,000,000 

1967 

■T/ 

2,500,000 

1968 

T/ 

4,000,000 

1969 

J  4,000,000 

4,000,000 

1970  2/ 

56,680,000 

5,000,000 

1971 

96,000,000 

5,000,000 

1972 

96,000,000 

5,000,000 

1973 

100,000,000 

6,000,000 

rl974 

100,000,000 

6,000,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

6,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

6,000,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

8,900,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

12,700,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

15,300,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Talent  Search  programs  are  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths, 
including  qualified  youths  residing  in  areas  of  severe  rural  isolation,  of 
financial  or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  potential  for  postsecondary 
educational  training  and  especially  such  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing 
postsecondary  educational  training,  and  to  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary 
school  and  undertake  postsecondary  educational  training.    The  program  also 
publicizes  student  financial  aid  programs  and  encourages  secondary-school  or 
college  dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter  educational  programs. 
The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  (1)  Increase  the  rate  at  which  youths  of  V 

y  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

2/  Represents  budget  authority.    Beginning, in  FY  1970  funds  authorized 
~  were  combined  for  the  Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds. 
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financial  or  cultural  need  complete  secondary  school  and  enroll,  with 
adequate  financial  aid,  in  postsecondary  educational  programs,  (2)  decrease 
th6  rate  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  school  dropouts,  (3)  increase  the 
number  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  school  dropouts  who  reenter  educational 
^grams,  and  (4)  increase  the  postsecondary  enrollment  rate  of  youths  who 
have  delayed  pursuing  postsecondary  educational  training. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Talent  Search  Program  allows  youths 
from  other  than  low-income  families,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  total 
served),  to  benefit  from  the  projects. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Talent  Search  Program,  and  the 
program  regulations,  use  several  terms  to  describe  the  target  population 
and  goals  for  the  program.    Such  critical  terms  or  phrases  as  "cultural 
need,"  "exceptional  potential,"  an^"denionstrated  aptitude"  are 
ifficult  to  define.    Inadequat^^efini^fe4^f^^    cause  wide  and\ 
conflicting  interpretation  cTT^The  target  population,  and  the  lick  of 
specificity  makes  it  difficult  to  measure  the  attainment  of  program 
objectives. 

Program  Operations: 

Talent  Search  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  through 
institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  provide  services  to  disadvantaged  youth  in  secondary 
schools  or  who  are  dropouts.    The  program managed  through  the  OE 
central  office.    Awards  are  made  competit-^Iy.    The  program  is  forward- 
funded  and  no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 

The  local  projects  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  youths 
who  need  the  program's  services  and  counsel  them  about  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  education. 

A  recent  study  of  the  program  showed  that  all  project  directors  expressed 
a  fundamental  philosophic  concern  with  educational  opportunities  for  the 
minorities  and  the  educationally  disadvantaged.    Their  stated  project  objectives 
were  two-fold.    First,  they  focused  on  improving  the  client  group's  educational 
and  vocational  status  and  self-perception,  and  second,  on  increasing  school-  and 
conmunity-awareness  of  the  client  group's  needs.    Given  this  cortmorr  base,  all 
projects  provided  services  intended  to  encourage  clients  to  aspire  to  a 
postsecondary  education. 

The  number  and  kinds  of  services  provided  clients  varied  considerably 
across  projects  classified  by  size,  ethnicity  and  location  of  majority 
of  clients,  type  of  host  institution,  age,  and  USOE  region  location. 
However,  all  projects  generally  encouraged  the  completion  of  high 
school  and  the  attainment  of  a  postsecondary  education;  provided  information 
on  educational  opportunities  and  financial  assistance;  and  assisted  in  the 
mechanics  of  applying  for  admission  and  financial  aid.    To  a  more  Urifited 
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extent,  projects  provided  follow-up  activities  and  assistance  to  insure 
that  clients  actually:    enrolled  in  postsecondary  institutions;  reached 
the  campus  and  began  their  studies;  and  became  adjusted  and  oriented 
to  the  campus. 

In  receiving  these  services,  about  one-sixth  of  the  cliefTits  hati  had 
only  one  contact  with  Talent  Search,  about  one-half  had  had  two  toyrive 
contacts,  and  about  one-third  had  had  six  or  more  contacts. 


Program  Scope: 

The  target  population  of  this  program  is  more  than  four  million 
persons.    This  population  includes  all  persons  from  14  to  27  years  of  age, 
whose  highest  grade  attended  in  school  Vas  between  grade  6  and  grade  12,  and 
whose  family  income  is  below  the  poverty  level.    (This  definition  does  not 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  including  possible  clients  due  to 
"cultural  need.") 

Duriha  academic  year  1976-77,  130  projects  were  funded  with  the  $6 
million  appropriation;  of  these  projects  108  are  continuing  and  22  are  new. 
The  grants  StYer^ged  $46,428.    Based  upon  105  reporting  projepts,  the  cost 
per  client  was  $70.    The  105  projects  reported  serving  110,982  clients 
with  about  43  percent  blacks,  20  percent  white,  and  37  percent  of  other 
ethnicity,  such  as  Native  Americans  or  Mexican-Americans.  Approximately 
53  percent  of  these  Jtlients  were  female.    About  60  percent  had  family 

$6,000  and  a  small  portion ,u^ghly  14  percent, 
$9,000  or  more. 


incomes  of  less  than 
had  family  incomes  o 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  the  1976-77  academic  year,  37,615  clients  were  placed  in 
postsecondary  education  with  an  additional  29,810  accepted,  but  not 
yet  enrolled.    Approximately  13,517  actual  or  potential  dropouts  were 
persuaded  to  return  to  school  or  college.    About  2,400  were  enrolled 
in  high  school  equivalency  programs. 

The  recent  evaluation  of  the  Talent  Search  Program  shows  that,  given 
the  fuzzy  definition  of  the  target  population  and  the  lack  of  measurable 
objectives,- virtually  any  person  requesting  assistance  was  served--most 
of  whom  were  determined  to  be  eligible  by  virtue  of  low  income  and 
related  criteria  (approximately  80  percent).    The  required  "exceptional 
potential"  criterion  was  applied  to  approximately  a  third  of  the  clients. 
When  this  criterion  was  applied,  it  was  often  defined  as  a  non-academic 
measure  or  personal  judgment.    Several  projects,  however,  reported  the 
use  of  traditional  academic  measures  (test  scores,  grades,  class  rank, 
etc.)  in  determining  "exceptional  potential."    Thirty-five  percent  of  the 
project  directors  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  guidelines  for 
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defining  the  target  population.  Most  of  this  dissatisfaction  was  directed 
at  the  "restrictive"  and  "unrealistic"  nature  of  the  low-income  criterion. 
(This  income  criterion  could  be  bypassed  in  many  instances  by  applying  the 
cultural  need  criterion.) 

Project  directors  reported  in  the  study  much  confusion  with  accounting 
for  project  achievements  due  to  the  ambiguity  over  the  official  OE 
definition  of  a  program  "client."    Very  few  project  directors  (9  percent) 
reported  using  the  OE  definition  of  a  client.    Thirty-four  percent  of  the 
respondents  bid  not  follow  the  "2  contact"  requirement--18  percent  required 
only  1  contact  and  16  percent  required  at  least  3  contacts.  Compliance 
^with  the  requirement  that  a  contact  be  defined  as  "sustained  counsel  by  the 
project  director  or  by  his  representative"  also  varied  across  projects. 
More  specifically,  38  percent  of  the  directors  reported  that  their  definition 
of  a  contact  included  telephone  contacts  or  group  meetings  or  letter  contacts. 
Several  raised  the  issue:    since  clients  were  often  served  through  a  single 
contact,  and  since  a  great  deal  of  staff  was  utilized  in  letter  or  telephone 
contacts,  why  should  these  interactions  not  be  counted  as  legitimate 
contacts? 

The  study  of'the  program  assessed. project  files  at  grantee  sites 
to  determine  their  adequacy  and  to  validate  program  data.    The  content 
and  organization      the  client  record  files  varied  considerably 
across  opojects .    Files  in  certain  projects  were  comprehensive  and 
complete  arjd  data  were  collected  and  filed  in  an  organized  manner,  whereas 
the  files  in  other  projects  contained  little  information,  often  collected 
and  filed  in  a  haphazard  fashion.    Overall,  client  records  and  project  files 
were  in  less  than  satisfactory  condition.    Most  files  generally  contained 
such  basic  descriptive  data  as  the  client's  age,  sex,  ethnicity,  and  grade 
level.    However,  data  critical  to  determining  a  client's  eligibility  for 
the  program,  his  application  for  and  attainment  of  financial  aid  or 
postsecondary  admission,  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  his  achievement 
of  other  Talent  Search  objectives  were  often  incomplete  or  missing.  f 

The  limited  degree  to  which  these  kinds  of  information  were  recorded  in 
the  client  files,  and  survey  findings  of  the  postsecondary  status  of  former 
clients,  raises  a  general  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Talent  Search 
counseling  services  and  follow-up  activities.    Approximately  three-fourths 
of  th4  students  reported  by  the  projects  to  have  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
institutions  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1973,  had  actually  enrolled.  And 
about  three-fourths  of  these  verified  enrollees  were  still  enrolled  in  the 
spring  of  1974.    (Most  of  those  who  were  not  enrolled  in  the  spring  had  dropped 
out  of  their  own  choice.)    The  percent  of  initial  enrollees  varied  across 
institution  types  (higher  percents  in  private  as  opposed  to  public  institutions), 
as  did  the  percent  of  enrollees  who  remained  in  the  spring  (higher  percents 
in  four-year  as  opposed  to  two-year  institutions).    It  appears,  therefore, 
that  greater  effort  is  required  to  match  clients  to  the  institutions  where 
they  may  most  likely  fulfill  their  aspirations.    While  counselors  encouraged 
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clients  to  apply  to  institutions  where  they  felt  they  could  be  accepted  and 
could  handle  the  challenge  in  general  terms,  there  appeared  to  be  a  need  for 
more  academic  counseling  and  better  matching  of  individuals  to  educational 
programs.    Related  to  this,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  project 
personnel  to  recommend  a  specified  set  of  Institutions  to  clients;  while 
this  has  certain  obvious  advantages,  it  may  also  limit  the  educational 
prospects  for  program  clients. 

Costs  for  the  program  were  also  analyzed  by  the  study  contractor.  The 
analysis  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  funds  provided  a  descriptive  profile  of 
the  financial  characteristics  of  Talent  Search  projects.    Data  summarized 
for  96  projects  indicated  that  the  average  total  cost,  including  in-kind 
payments  and  contributions,  was  $74,000  per  project  for  tfie  1973  program 
year.    Of  the  $63,700  in  cost  allocation  by  sources  and  uses  of  funds,  84 
percent  was  funded  by  USOE;  the  primary  use  of  those  USOE  funds  was  to 
meet  personnel  costs,  which  accounted  for  75  percent  of  ^he  reported  costs. 

Individual  project  total  costs  ranged  from  $6,000  to  $331,000.  Factors 
analyzed  for  their  contribution  to  the  variation  included  the  nurrtber  of  clients 
serve'd  by  the  project,  the  proximity  of  the  clients  to  ^he  project,  and  the  type 
of  host  institution.    Of  those  variables  examined,  only  the  association  between 
project  costs  and  the  number  of  clients  produced  a  statistically  significant 
relationship.    Including  in-kind  contributions.  Talent  Search  projects  incurred 
a  fixed  cost  of  $42,730  per  year  and  a  Variable  cost  of  $24.81  per  client  to 
implement  the  program  during  the  1973  program  year.    The  number  of  clients  in 
a  project  explained  a  majority  {55%)  of  the  variation  in  reported  costs  per 
client,  which  ranged  from  $23  to  $481.    The  analysis  showed  that  a  10  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  clients  in  a  project^as  associated  with  a  6  percent 
reduction  in  reported  cost  per  client.    The  relationship  between  costs  per  client 
and  project  location  and  population  characteristics  was  not  significant. 

Th^  recent  study  of  Talent  Search  verified  that  about  75  percent  of 
clients  reported  by  Talent  Search  projects  as  having  enrolled  actually  did 
so.    This  figure  is  subject  to  two  qualifications:    (1)  some  clients  reported 
to  have  enrolled,  but  who  did  not  do  so,  may  have  enrolled  elsewhere;  (2)) 
some  of  those  who  did  enroll  were  clients  from  the  prior  program  year.  The 
verified  number  of  clients  who  enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  institution  in  1973- 
74,  compared  with  the  $6  million  of  annual  program  expenditure,  means  that  the 
Talent  Search  Program  expends  about  $242  (excluding  non-Federal  contributions) 
per  placement  in  a' postsecondary  education  institution. 

In  addition  to  those  already  described,  a  number  of  Talent  Search 
program  strengths  and  weaknesses  were  identified  by  the  study: 
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1.  The  recruitment  strategy  appears  effective  in  establishing  a  sizable 
number  of  contacts  in  the  target  populations  of  interest.  This 
strategy  involves  a  concerted  effort  to  motivate  an  interest  in 
further  education  arjiong  disadvantaged  youths. 

2.  Projects  engage  in  a  series  of  standard  services,  encompassing 
dissemination  of  information,  assistance  in  the  application  process, 
obtaining  financial  aid,  and  personal  counseling.    This  appears  to 
be  the  essence  of  Talent  Search. 

3.  Effective  relationships  were  developed  with  a  standard  group  of 
institutions  to  which  clients  applied  and  which  many  then  attended. 
This  suggests  that  the  program  had  found  institutions  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

4.  Staff  appeared  dedicated  to  program  goals  and  objectives;  their 
cohesion  and  interaction  appeared  to  be  adequate,  although  there 
was  little  staff  training  provided  and  considerable  staff  turnover. 

5.  The  populations  being  served  may  merit  further  consideration,  in  view  , 
of  the  criteria  employed^in  selecting  clients;  i.e..  Talent  Search  does 
not  so  much  seek  out  eligible  or  special  individuals  as  it  serves  those 
who  respond  %d  it.    Aisp,  further  attention  may  be  given  to  the 

^      usefulness  of  criteria  for  selecting  clients  in  terms  of  potential  for 
continued  education. 

6.  There  appears  to  be  a  need  to  make  greater  efforts  to  match  clients 

to  the  institutions  where  they  may  most  likely  fulfill  their  aspirations. 

7.  Adequate  funding  for  the  activities  undertaken  appears  to  be  a  need  ^ 
in  many  projects.    This  is  related  to  an  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  of  them  to  serve  large  areas  and  large  populations,  and  the  resulting 
circumstance  that  many  clients  are  seen  only  very  seldom. 

8.  Communication  with  USOE  could  be  enhanced  by  greater  attention  to. 
the  considerable  technical  and  support  needs  of  individual  projects. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  office  responsible  for  Talent  Search, 
there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  more  extensive  monitoring,  more  technical 
assistance,  provision  of  feedback  to  and  among  individual  projects, 

and  development  of  models  which  can  serve  as  a  means  for  continuing 
redefinition  and  refinement  of  the  program. 

9.  While  positive  .iffipact  on  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions  has 
been  perceived  as  a  program  accomplishment,  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  such  impact  was  reported.    Also,  some  negative  impact  was 
reported  in  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  high  schools 

to  come  to  depend  upon  Talent  Search  to  do  the  school's  job  in  providing 
counseling  and  counsel ing-related  services  to  disadvantaged  students. 
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10.    The  qualifications  of  staff  members  to  provide  a  number  of  services 
may  be  questioned  in  view  of  the  findings.    Personnel  overall  appear 
to  be  ill-equipped  to  handle  such  matters  as  academic  counseling, 
career  guidance,  testing,  and  interpretation  of  educational  and  aptitude 
data. 

The  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program  was  descriptive,  including 
a  survey  of  college  registrars  to  validate  the  postsecondary  enrollment  of 
former  Talent  Search  clients.    Since  it  was  a  descriptive  study,  without  a 
nonparticipating  group  of  youths  similar  to  those  served  by  the  program  but  who 
did  not  have  access  to  the  program's  services,  an  assessment  of  the  program's 
impact  on  high  school  retention  and  college  entrance  cannot  be  done. 
Consequently,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  based  on  the  study,  that  the  program' 
does  or  does  not  place  students  in  college  who  would  not  have  enrolled 
without  the  program's  services. 

In  those  cases  where  improvements  in  program  operations  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  study,  they  have  been  included  ih  revised  program  regulations. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program  by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,' 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  has  been  completed.    The  final 
report  is  available. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Talent  Search  Program,  Volume  III  of  A 
Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
December  1975. 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  May  1975. 

-Program  Data. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    David  Johnson,  245-6664 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact;    Dennis  Carroll,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers 

Legislation:  .  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A,  September  30,  1979 

Subpart  4;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 

as  amended  by  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1976. 

Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1974  $100, 0*00 ,000  $  3 , 000 , 000 

1975  100,000,000  3,000,000 

1976  100,000,000  3,000,000 

1977  200,000,000  4,000,000 

1978  200,000,000  5,300,000 

1979  ^200,000,000  6,500,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  is  intended  to  serve  areas  with  major  concentrations  of 
low-income  populations  by  providing,  in  coordination  with  other  applicable 
programs  and  services: 

information  with  respect  to  financial  and  academic  assistance 
available  for  persons  residing  in  such  areas'  desiring  to  pursue  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education; 

assistance  tq  such  persons  in  applying  fq[f^dmission  to  institutions, 
at  which  a  program  of  postsecondary  educa^^^jw  is  offered,  including 
preparing  necessary  applications  for  use  by«^  and  financial 

aid  officers;  and  jJT^ 

counseling  services  and  tutorial  and  other  necessary  assistance  to 
such  persona^while  attending  such  institutions. 

The  centers  also  are  to  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling  pools  to 
coordinate  resources  and  staff  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  of  other  institutions  offering  programs  of  postsecondary  education,  in 
admitting  educationally  disadv^taged  persons. 
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While  the  legislated  goals  of  the  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound  and 
Special  Services  programs  are  aimed  at  individuals  in  need  of  project 
servic-es,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed  to  serve 
residents  of  major  areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  low-income 
populations.    Consequently,  any  resident  of  a  funded  area  is  eligible 
to  receive  project  services.    This  broad  mandate,  without  the  restrictions 
of  age,  income,  and  disadvantaged  cultural  or  educational  backgrounds 
characteristic  of  the  other  Special  Programs,  offers  more  latitude  to  the 
project  to  deal  with  the  educational  needs  of  a  geographic  area  without 
restrictions. 

Prog^ram  Operations: 

The  Office  of  Education's  central  office  awards  Educational  Opportunity 
Center  Program  grants  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  paying  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  establishi'ng  and  operating  a  center,  to  approved  postsecondary 
institutions,  or  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations.  Awards, 
which  are  forward-funded,- are  made  competitively  for  a' one-year  period. 

The  Centers  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  persons  who  need 
the  program's  services  and  to  counsel  them  about  opportunities  for  furthering 
their  education.    The  Centers  also  provide  remedial  and  tutorial  services  to 
students  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  postsecondary  schools. 

Program  Scope: 

On  June  30,  1977,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  Program  completed 
its  third  year  of  operation.    Final  reports  submitted  to  the  OE  central  office 
indicated  that  the  thirteen  funded  projects  provided  various  forms  of 
counseling  and  assistance  to  50,065  participants.    The  average  grant  size 
was  $242,000  and  the  average  co^t-per-participant  was  $63. 


I.    Total  participants  by  ethnicity. 


American  Indian 
Black 

Spanish  Descent 
Mexican  American 
Puerto  Rican 
Other 

White 

Other  1/ 

Not  Reported 

TOTAL 


948 
17,515 

4,^#^ 
1,1^ 
631 
19,459 

4,142 
50,065 


2% 
'  35% 

9% 
2% 
1% 

39% 

3%. 

 8% 

100% 
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II.    Total  participants  by  sex 

Male 
Female 

Not  Reported 
TOTAL 


1/  Includes  Asian  Ameri cans , 
add  to  100. 


43% 
53% 

 4^ 

100% 


N.B.  Because  of  rounding,  percents  may  not 
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III,    Age  of  participants  at  time  of  entry  into  program. 


Under  18  •  .                  9,546  19X 

18-24  \              22,311  45% 

25  or  Over  \            14,230  ^8X 

Not  Reported  \           3,978   8% 

TOTAL  V        5a,  065  100% 


IV,    Number  of  participants  physrc^ly  disabled. 


'N91  (2%  of  total) 


V,    Number  of  partici||ants  who  are  veterans. 


22,855  (6raf  total) 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


An  evaluation  has  not  yet  been  conducted.    Program  data  for  .the 
second  year  of  the  program  show  that  16,309  participants  were^placed  in 
postsecondary  schools  or  other  types  of  training  programs,  and  5,280 
participants  had  been  accepted  by  a  postsecondary  institution  but  had^"- 
not  yet  begun  their  studies. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 

None, 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Reports  by  the  centers  to  the  program  manager. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations* 
Contaci:    oavid  Johnson,  245-6664 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  projram  effectiveness. 
Contact:    Dennis  Carrol  1 , . 245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATIC^  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV-A,  '  September  30,  1979 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-380;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-482. 

Funding  History:  Year 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Authorization  1/ 

$  56,680,000 
96,000,000 
96,000,000 

■  100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100.000,000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 


Appropriation 

$10,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
30,637,000 
45,200,000 
55,300,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Special  Services  program  is  designed  to  .provide  remedial  and  other 
special  services  for  youths  from  low-income  families  with  academic  potential, 
but  who  may  be  disadvantaged  because  of  severe  rural  isolation  who  (1)  are 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  a  beneficiary  of  a  grant  or  contract  and  (2)  by  reason  of  deprived 
educational,  cultural,  or  economic  background,  or  physical  l^andicap,  or 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  are  in  need  of  such  services  to  assist 
them  to  initiate,  continue,  or  resume  their  postsecondary  education.  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  increase  the  retention  and  graduation  rates  of 
such  students. 

1/  Represents  budget  authority^    Beginning  in  FY  1970  funds  authorized  were 
~  combined  for  the  three  programs  of  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  and 
~-Ta  1  en* -Sean:  h . 
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The  legislated  requirements  for  participation  in  the  program  by 
students  with  "academic  potential"  and  who  need  "remedial  and  other 
special  services"  by  reason  of  "deprived  educational,  cultural,  or 
economic  background,  or  physical  handicap"  are  difficult  to  define  and 
implement.    Academic  potential  widely  varies  in  definition  and  no  fully 
satisfactory  definition  exists.    The  separation  of  deprived  educational 
or  cultural  background  from  financial  need  as  a  qualification  for 
program  participation  results  in  a  target  population  that  is  difficult 
to  define.    Similarly,  the  meaning  of  need  for  services  is  subject  to 
broad  and  conflicting  interpretation. 

Program  Operations: 

Special  Services  is  a  project  grant  program  making  awards  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide  remedial  or  bilingual 
educational  teaching,  guidance,  and/or  counseling  services  for  students  \ 
with  an  educationally,  culturally,  or  economically  deprived  background,  or  N 
physical  handicap  or  limited  English-speaking  ability.    The  program  is  forward- 
funded  and  no  matching  funds  are  required  by  the  grantee  institutions.  The 
program  is  administered  through  the  OE  central  office.    Awards  are  made 
competitively. 

At  the  institution  level,  a  Special  Services  program  is  defined  as  a 
separately  budgeted  formal  or  structured  body  of  activity  by  the  institution 
for  enrolled  students,  which  is  not  routinely  available  to  or  appropriate 
for  the  typical  entering  student,  but  is  directed  toward  the  more  disadvantaged 
student.    There  should  be  a  statement  of  institutional  record  as  to  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  special  program  with  specification  of  target  population, 
intervention  or  treatment  strategies,  and  there  should  be  an  institutional 
staff  member  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  administration  and  maintenance 
of  the  programs.    Recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  from  this  program  who  serve 
students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability, must  include  in  their  curriculum  a 
program  of  English  language  instruction  for  such  students. 

Program  Scope: 

Census  data  show  that  there  were  about  1,200,000  poor  and 
near-poor  (up  to  $5,000  family  income)  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  high 
school  students.    At  least  65  percent  (800,000)  within  this  income  group 
are  expected  to  graduate  from  high  school,  and  about  35  percent  (280,000) 
of  these  high  school  graduates  are  expected  to  enter  college 
eventually.    The  280,000  low-income^tudents ,  plus  Jthose  l)hysically 
handicapped  students  from  families  above  $^QQP 'income,  constitute  the 
core  of  the  target  population  in  need  of  special  "sew^ces .    Evidence  from 
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the  study  of  the  Special  Services  program  reveals  that,  in  the  fall 
of  1971,  U  percent  of  all  undergraduates  came  from  families  with  an  income 
that  placed  them  within  the  Federal  Government's  poverty  classification; 
this  is  the  prime  target  population  for  the  Sbecial  Services  program. 
Also»  while  about  half  of  all  colleges  report  lenrol ling  11  percent  or 
more  financially  disadvantaged  undergraduate^,  only  about  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  all  colleges  have  a  post-maylculation  special  services 
type  program  for  low-income  students.    (Salie  of  the  other  colleges 
provide  the  needed  services  even  though  they  may  not  have  an  explicit 
program.)    The  principal  source  of  supp/rt  for  these  programs  is  the 
Federal  Government,  with  only  about  15  percent  supported  by  regular 
institutional  funds,  and  fewer  than  10  percent  by  private  foundations. 
According  to  the  study,  the  most  freauent  program  components  found  in 
more  than  six  of  every  ten  programs  (from  all  funding  sources)  are 
academic  counseling  and  advising,  specf^l  recruiting  strategy,  and 
tutoring.    About  half  provide  for  diagnosis  of  learning  difficulty  or 
for  remedial  courses,  and  almost  half  report  use  of  special  instructional 
media  or  strategies.    Almost  half  involve  cooperative  efforts  with  comnunity 
agencies  or  organizations;  about  the  same  proportion  contain  job  placement 
elements.    Guidance  for  graduate  study  appears  in  about  one  in  every  five 
programs.    Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  programs  are  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  student  grants,  work-study,  and/or  loans  for  program, 
participants. 

Programs  funded  as  Federal  Special  Services  programs  tend  to  have  a 
wider  variety  of  the:several  components  than  do  programs  funded  from 
other  sources.    Also,  the  content  of  the  programs  is  influenced  by 
institutional  goals:    i.e.,  selective  institutions  more  frequently  provide 
tutoring  or  guidance  toward  graduate  study  and  provide  remedial  courses 
less  frequently  than  do  non-selective  institutions. 

In  FY  1975,  366  projects  were  funded  (55  new  and  311  continuing).  The 
grant  averaged  $62»883.    The  average  cost  per  student  was  $246.  Approximately 
50  percent  of  the  clients  were  black,  about  25  percent  were  white,  atid  about 
20  percent  were  Spanish-surnamed.    Approximately  55  percent  of  the  clients 
were  female.    A  small  portion,  roughly  11  percent,  reported  family  incomes 
of  $9,000  or  more.    Approximately  65  percent  of  the. clients  reported 
family  incomes  of  $6,000  or  less. 

Approximately  5  percent  of  the  clients  were  culturally  or  educationally 
disadvantaged,  6  percent  were  physically  disabled,  and  6  percent  were  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  independent  of  the  low-income  criterion. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  records  show  that  in  FY  1976  (program  year  1976-77)    93  452 
students  participated  in  the  Special  Services  program.    Of  this  number, 
about  77,788  received  supportive  services  for  the  entire  period;  about 
/,ci8b  students  showed  adequate  academic  and  personal  adjustment  and -moved 
out  of  the  program -into  the  regular  academic  channels  of  the  host  institu- 
tions; about  5,700  graduated  from  the  host  institutions,  and  about  1,800  left 
the  host  institutions  to  transfer  to  other  colleges,  and  presumably  were  making 
satisfactory  progress,  or  transfer  probably  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  ^'aluation  of  postsecondary  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  has 
Shown  that  the  median  age  of  the  programs  reported  (whether  Federal  or  non- 
Federally  supported)  was  2.6  years  in  1972,  and  only  three  percent  had  existed 
ten  years  or  more.    Therefore,  it  was  too  early  to  evaluate  program  impact  by 
numbers  of  students  persevering  to  a  bachelor's  degree  or  continuing  into 
graduate  study.  "  ^ 

Also,  the  study  has  revealed  that  being  disadvantaged  is  much 
more  than  a  financially  determined  phenomenon.    There  are  greater 
differences  among  students  of  different  ethnic  classification  within 
the  low-income  group  than  there  are  between  poverty-level  and  modal 
(typical)  students  within  the  same  ethnic  classification.  Differences 
between  physically  handicapped  students  and  modal  students  are  relatively 
minor— except  for  the  physical  disability.    Between  the  poverty-level 
and  modal  students,  the  study  did  not  find  substantial  differences  by 
major  field  of  study,  content  of  freshman  courses  taken,  or  relative/ 
difficulty  with  such  courses.    Most  students  in  the  study  were  UrVheir 
first  or  second  year,  and  differences  in  these  areas  may  show  up  later  in 
their  college  careers. 

As  expected,  the  poverty-level  students  reported  a  higher  degree 
of  participation  in  the  services  offered  by  these  programs  than  did  the 
modal  students.    This  differential  participation  was  particularly  large 
in  professional  counseling  and  assistance  on  financial  problems  but  was 
also  greater  for:    tutoring  by  students  and  professors,  professional 
counseling  on  career  choices,  remedial  courses  and  courses  on  reading 
skill  development,  programs  to  improve  writing  and  number  skills, 
iC-reduced  course  load,  professional  counseling  for  personal  and  academic 
problems,  and  several  other  areas. 

Although  substantial  positive  changes  occurred  among  recipients  of 
these  services  in  attitudes,  values,  and  motivation,  there  was  little 
indication  of  impact  of  the  services  on  the  academic  achievement  of 
the  target  population.    Disadvantaged  students  did  not  reduce  the 
■  gap  in  college  grade  point  average  between  themselves  and  the  regularly 
admitted  (modal)  students,  differences  between  high  school  and  college 
grades  for  the  two  groups  remaining  approximately  the  same.  The 
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college  environment,  while  not  tending  to  magnify  previous  differences 
in  academic  achievement,  does  not  appear  to  be  compensating  for  such 
differences.    Overall,  the  academic  success  of  disadvantaged  students 
<lk    at  institutions  with  Special  Services  Programs  was  no  greater,  and  no 
less,  than  at  colleges  without  such  programs.    This  outcome  was  not 
affected  by  any  differential  emphasis  upon  specific  programmatic 
elements,  such  as  tutoring  or  counseling.    There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  colleges  these  students  were  in,  or  any  support  services  available 
to  them,  were  helping  the  students  to  exceed  the  level  of  performance 
that  would  be  expected  of  them  in  college  given  their  level  of 
performance  in  high  school. 

With  regard  to  disadvantaged  students'  own  satisfaction  with  their 
college  experience,  these  students. were  relatively  most  satisfied  at 
four-year  predominantly  white  institutions  and  relatively  least  satisfied 
at  two-year  community  colleges;  traditionally  black  colleges  fell  in 
between  these  two  groups. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  intervention  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
found  that  such  programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  have  had  some 
positive  impact  upon  program  participants.    These  programs  appear 
to  have  been  somewhat  effective  in  increasing  retention  of 
disadvantaged  youth  in  college.    In  some  instances,  academic  achievement 
appears  to  have  been  improved,  but  still  remained  below  institutional 
averages  for  regularly  admitted  students.    While  these  programs  appear 
to  assist  some  persons,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  self-selection  to 
have  caused  these  outcomes,  and  "creaming"  of  participants  has  been_ 
observed  in  a  number  of  these  types  of  programs.    As  with  intervention 
programs  at  the  secondary  school  level,  the  strategy  used  to  keep 
disadvantaged  youths  in  college  varied  little  among  programs. _  Most 
programs  provided  remedial  instruction,  tutoring,  and  counseling, 
but  differed  in  the  extent  to  which  they  tried  to  integrate  their 
participants  into  college  activities.    Like  high  school  level 
intervention  efforts,  higher  education  intervention  has  not  had 
a  major  impact  on  the  organization  and  operation  of  colleges. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  disadvantaged  Students  Program 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
participation  in  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  project 
activities  on  student's  educational  performance  and  progress.  Issues 
of  impact  upon  the  hostiog  institution  and  project  staff  will  also  be 
addressed. 

This  study  is  planned  to  begin  in  fall  1978  and  be  completed  by 
winter  1980. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  files > 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 
No.  222,  "School  Enrollment:    October  1970,"  derived  from  Tables 
14  and  15,  and  unpublished  data  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Prograrnmatic  Attention  to  "Disadvantaged"  Students  by  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States:    A  Census  for  1971-72,^, 
Educati^l  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  NeA;f.Je)j^5^y7"-Ap?Tri973 
(final  report  from  phase  One  af  the  evaluation  of  the  program 
for  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in  Higher 
Education). 

The  Impact  of  Special  Services  Programs  in  Higher  Education  for 
/^Disadvantaged"  Students,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  June  1975  (final  report  of  phase  two  of  the  evaluation 
of  the  program  for  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in 
Higher  Education). 

Vincent  Tinto  and  Roger  H.  Sherman,  The  Effectiveness  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Education  Intervention  Programs:    A  Critical  Review  of 
the  Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  September  1974 
(final  report  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and 
Evaluation  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education). 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 


For  further -information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:    David  Johnson,  245-6664 
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Contact:    Dennis  Carrall ,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program 

Legislation:-  Expiration  Date: 

Section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;    October  1,  1980 
-     -as  amended  by  P.L.  92-318;  as  amended  by  P.L. 
93-380;  P.L.  94-482,  and  P.L.  95-336. 

Funding  History:     Year              Authorization  Appropriation 

1973  Indefinite  $25,000,000 

1974  "  23,750,000 

1975  "  31 ,250  ,'000  1/ 

1976  "  -23,7ai,000 

1977  "  23,750,000 

1978  "  23,750,000 

1979  "  19,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  is  intended  to  provide 
improved  and  expanded  services  to  veterans  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education.    These  services  include  recruitment,  counseling, 
special  education  programs,  and  outreach  activities.    Implicit  within 
the  design  of  the  program  is  the  objective  of  encouraging  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  expand  and  maintain  enrollments  of  veterans. 

.   Program  Operations: 

Accredited  institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  other  than  schools 
of  divinity  and  proprietary  institutions,  may  receive  assistance  under  this 
program  if  the  applicant  satisfies  eligibility  criteria  related  to  the 
enrollment  of  veterans.    An  applicant  institution  whicji  did  not 
participate  in  the  program  during  the  previous  year  must  have  a  minimum 
of  25  undergraduate  veteran  students  enrolled  and  may  satisfy  either  one 
of  two  criteria.    The  first  is  that  at  least  10%  of  the  total  undergraduate 
enrollment  be  veterans  and  that  the  current  proportion  of  the  undergraduate 
enrollment  which  is  veterans  not  be  any  less  than  that  recorded  for  the 
previous  academic  year.    In  the  event  that  these  criteria  are  not  met, 
the  applicant  must  have  a  current  undergraduate  veteran  student  enrollment 
which  is  at  least  10%  higher  than  the  number  of  undergraduate  veterans 
enrolled  during  the  previous  academic  year.    An  applicant  which  participated 

ly  Includes  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $7.5  million'. 
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in  the  program  during  the  previous  academic  year  must  have  an  undergraduate 
veteran  student  enrollment  which  is  equal  to  at  least  either  (1)  the  number 
of  undergraduate  veterans  enrolled  during  the  previous  academic  year  or 
(2)  the  minimum  number  of  veterans  which  was  necessary  for  the  applicant  to 
establish  eligibility  during  the  preceding  academic  year,  whichever  is  less. 
In  FY  1976,  substantial  decreases  occurred  in  the  number  of  eligible  veterans 
While  these  decreases  affected  the  size  of  the  institutions'  payments,  they 
did  not  affect  the  institutions'  eligibilities  for  entitlements  to  recei/ve 
payments  for  program  year  1976-77.    In  order  to  protect  the  eligibili^for 
entitlement  of  the  institution  in  orogram  year  1977-78,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976  authorized  institutions  to  count  veterans  who  in  the  prior  year 
were  counted  but  who,  subsequent  to  the  count,  lost  their  entitlement  to  VA 
educational  benefits. 

Applicants  which  satisfy  one  of  these  eligibility  criteria  receive  cost- 
of-instruction  payments  pursuant  to  two  major  stipulations.    The  first  is 
that  a  minimum'of  75%  of  the  funds  awarded  to  an  institution  must  be  used 
to  establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  employ  at  least 
one  full-time  staff  member  whose  sole  institutional  responsibility  is  to 
veterans,  and  to  provide  adequate  services.    These  §ervices  include  (1) 
programs  to  prepare  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  for  postsecondary 
education,  (2)  active  outreach,  recruiting,  and  counseling  activities 
through  the  use  of  other  funds,  such  as  those  available  under  federally 
assisted  work-study  programs,  and  (3)  an  active  tutorial  assistance 
program,  including  dissemination  of  information  regarding  such  program. 
The  second  stipulation  is  that  any  program  funds  not  used  for  the  above 
activities  must  be  used  solely  to  defray  general  academic/instructional 
expenses— such  as  instructional  salaries,  instructional  equipment,  media 
equipment,  and  library  materials— and,  thus,  may  be  non-veteran  related. 
Instructional  expenses  cannot  exceed  25%  of  an  institution's  award.  Several 
exception^  to  these  stipulations  are  accorded  to  small  institutions  (i.e., 
those  enroTHng  fewer  than  2,500  students  and  enrolling  no  more  than  70 
veterans).    Snfay^  institutions  are  required  to  provide  only  recruitment  and 
counseling  servicesand  to  establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  may  be  staffed""^  part-time  employees  who  together  assume  the 
responsibility  of  at,  le^t  one  ,;ft^H-time  employee.    In  addition,  small 
institutions  also  have  the~-€iption  of  entering  into  a  consortium  agreement 
with  other,  comparable  institt><ions,  provided  that  they  are  in  close 
proximity  and  that  the  requiredNervices  will  be  available  to  the  veterans 
on  the  concerned  campuses.  N.^ 

Program  funds  are  disbursed  to  inslsitutions  in  three  payments.    April  16, 
October  16,  and  February  16  of  each  year referred  to  as  "count  dates."  At 
those  times,  participating  institutions  are  inquired  to  count  the  number  of 
Categories  I  and  II  veterans  enrolled  at  the  institution.    The  latter  two 
counts  determine  the  level  at  which  the  institut^ori  may  expend  funds  during 
the  second  (November-February)  and  third  (March-Jurte^  award  periods. 
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Detennining  the  amount  of  the  three  payments  to  which  a  qualified 
institution  is  entitled  requires  the  calculation  of  payment  factors,  i.e., 
that  amount  the  institution  is  to  receive  for  each  eligible  veteran.  This 
is  done  by  multiplying  the  total  of  all  qualified  applicant  institutions' 
full-time  equivalent  Category  I  veterans  by  $300  and  multiplying  the  total 
of  all  qualified  applicant  institutions'  full-time  equivalent  Category  II 
veterans  by  $150.    The  two  figures'are  then^added;  the  resultant  figure 
is  the  total  entitlement  demand  or  that  figure  needed  for  every  institution 
to  receive  the  full  payment  for  each  Category  I  and  II  veteran.    Finally  a 
percentage  figure,  which  is  determined  by  comparing  program  appropriation 
with  entitlement  demand,  is  applied  to  $300  and  $150  to  obtain  the  payment 
factor  for  Category  I  and  II  veterans  respectively.    For  FY  1973  through 
FY  1976,  this  procedure  has  been  done  once  a  year,  based  on  the  April  16 
count  date,  and  the  payments  factors  derived  at  that  time  were  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  annual  award  and  to  adjust  the  award  after 
the  October  and  February  count  dates.    Using^a  new  award  adjustment 
procedure,  new  payment  factors  will  be  calculated  after  the  February 
count  date  for  each  of  the  three  award  periods.  • 

An  additional  limitation  on  cost-of-instruction  payments  permits  no 
institution  to  receive  more  than  $135,000  in  any  one  year.    Since  the 
program  has  not  been  fully  funded,  this  legislative  amendment  was  added 
during  fiscal  year  1975  to  protect  small  institutions.    To  the  extent 
that  this  limitation  makes  available  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  ^ 
apportioned  as  enormous  awards  to  large  institutions,  the  monies  are 
allotted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  eligible  institutions  will 
receive  uniform  minimum  awards  of  up  to  $9,000.    Should  funds  still  remain 
available  after  application  of  this  procedure,  they  are  further  distributed 
to  ensure  receipt  of  uniform  minimum  awards  above  $9,000— subject  to  the 
provision  that  no  institutional  awards  above  $9,000  exceed  a  cost-of- 
instruction  payment  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  computation  procedures 
described  above. 

Program  Scope: 

Total  demand  for  program  funds,  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  enrollment 
computation  procedures,  amounted  to  $185 ,401 ,725--or  approximately  8 
times  the  size  of  the  FY  1977  appropriation  of  $23,750,000.  Award 
levels  on  a  per  veteran  basis  were  determined  through  a  pr;o  rata 
reduction  based  on  a  full-time  equivalency  count  of  veteran  enrollments 
within  each  of  the  two  award  level  categories.    Under  this  reduction 
procedure,  the  award  level  for  veterans  in  the  first  category  (i.e., 
current  recipients  of  1691  and  1696  funds)  was  $38.30  and  the  current 
level  for  veterans  in  the  second  category  was  $19.15--or  about  13%  of 
what  the  award  levels  would  have  been  if  the  program  were  fully  funded. 
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Table  1 

Activities  Reported  by  VCIP  Projects  in  AY  75-76 


Size  of  Award 

$1  -        $5,500-   $9,000-     $25,000-    $50,000-    $75,000-  $100,000- 
Activity         $5.500     $9.000     $25.000     $50.000     $75,000     $100.000     $135.000  Total 
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Counseling 

44% 

52% 

52% 

73% 

63% 

82% 

46% 

56% 

Career 

Counseling 

55% 

80% 

68% 

82% 

88% 

88% 

77% 

72% 

Educational 

Counseling 

69% 

76% 

74% 

86% 

92% 

88% 

92% 

78% 

Financial 

Counseling, 

28% 

17% 

27% 

34%  • 

46% 

29% 

15% 

28% 

Job  Placement 

14% 

20% 

29% 

28% 

38% 

41% 

23% 

26% 

Refpedial 

Matheijiatics 

17% 

22% 

36% 

37% 

29% 

53% 

62% 

32% 

Remedial  English 

18% 

22% 

36% 

38% 

33% 

47% 

62% 

33% 

Remedial  Reading 

18% 

26% 

36% 

35% 

29%  . 

24% 

54% 

31% 

Tutoring  Service 

74% 

78% 

76% 

74% 

75% 

76% 

90% 

78% 

Study  Center 

11% 

20% 

27% 

45% 

25% 

29% 

23% 

26% 
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Table  2 


Average  PTE  Staffing  Patterns  Reported  by  VCIP 
Projects  for  AY  75-76 


Size  of- Award 

Staff 

$1  - 

$5,500- 

$9,000- 

$25,000- 

$50,000- 

$75,000- 

$100,0 

Position 

$5,500 

$9,000 

$25,000 

$50,000 

$75,000 

$100,000 

$135,0 

Full -Time 

OVA  Person 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.7 

Coordinator 

.3 

.3 

.3 

'  .3 

.5 

.6 

.6 

Counselor 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.6 

1.8 

1.1 

2.0 

Outreach  Worker 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.9 

.6 

1.2 

Recruiter 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.4 

1.7 

Secretary 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.9 

.9 

1.3 

2.5 

Clerk  . 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.5 

^1.5 

1.7 

3.2 

TOTAL 

1.6 

1.6 

2.7 

3.7 

6.8  . 

6.7 

11.9 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  impact  evaluations  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program 
(VCIP)  have  been  conducted.    A  descriptive  analysis  of  program  data  for 
Academic  Year  1975-76  was  recently  completed.    Based  upon  results  of  this 
study,  the  dis^tribution  of  services  and  average  staffing  patterns  are 
presented  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

^  descriptive  study  of  program  operations,  nature  and  scope  of  clients 
served,  and  program  data  collected,  etc.,  was  recently  completed.  The 
final  report  is  available. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Files,  Division  of  Student  Services  and  Veterans  Programs, 
Bureau  cf  Higher  ^nd  Continuing  Education. 

Evaluation  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Pnrk,  North  Carolina,  1978. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:    Neil  McArthur,  245-2970 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:    Dennis  Carroll,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 


Educational  Information  Cetiters 


Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  196^;  as  amended  by 
P.L.-  94-482. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1977 
1978 
.  1979 


Authorization 

$20,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1980 


Appropriation 

$  0 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The. purpose  of  the  Educational  Information  Centers  program  is  to  provide 
services  to  all  individuals  in  a  State  through  Centers  located  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  all  residents.    The  services  include:,.^ 

information  and  talent  search  services  designed  to  seek  out  and 
encourage  participation  in  full-time  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education  or  training  of  persons  who  could  benefit  from  such 
education  or  training  if  it  were  not  for  cultural  or  financial 
barriers,  physical  handicap,  deficiencies^  in  secondary  education, 
or  lack  of  information  about  available  programs  of  financial 
assistance;  ,  ^feg|. 

information  and  referral  services  to  persons  within  the  areas 
served  by  the  Center,  including  such  services  with  regard  to: 

--    postsecondary  education  and  training  programs  in  the  region 
and  procedures  and  requirements  for  applying  and  gaining 
acceptance  to  such  programs; 

—   available  Federal,  State,  and  other  financial  assistance, 
including  information  on  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
applying  for  such  assistance; 
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—  available  assistance  for  job  placement  or  gaining  admission  to 
postsecondary  education  institutions  including,  but  not  limited 

to,  such  institutions  offering  professional,  occupational,  technical, 
vocational,  work-study,  cooperative  education,  or  other  education 

\       programs  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  careers,  or  for  retraining, 

\      continuing  education,  or  upgrading  of  skills; 

—  competency-based  learning  opportunities,  including  opportunities 

for  testing  of  existing  competencies  for  the  purpose  of  certification, 
awarding  of  credit,  or  'advance  placement  in  postsecondary  education 
programs ; 

—  guidance  and  counseling  services  designed  to  assist  persons  from  the 
area  served  by  the  Center  to  identify  postsecoadary  education  or 
training  opportunities,  including  part-time  opportunities  for 
individuals  who  are  employed,  appropriate  to  their  needs  and 

in  relationship  to  each  individuaTs  career  plans;  and 

—  remedial  or  tutorial  services  designed  to  prepare  persons  for 
postsecondary  education  opportunities  or  training  programs, 
including  suchservices  provided  to  persons  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
education  ios^utions  within  the  area  served  by  the  Center. 

Program  Operaticma^^^  _ 

^  Each  fiscal  year,  each  State  which  has  submitted  an  approved  plan 
receives  funds  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  appropriation 
as  the  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  population.    Each  State 
receiving  funds  maices  grants  to  and  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  combinations  of  such  institutions,  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  planning, 
establishing,  and  operatir!^ Educational  Infonnatipn  Centers.    The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishingT^Tid  operating  Educatioaal 
Information  Centers  for  any  fiscal  year  is  66  2/3  percent,  and  the  non-Federal 
share  may -be  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

Plans  and  annual  aniendjnents  to  the  plans  are  submitted  by  the  States 
to  the  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education.    Each  State  is  responsible 
for  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  Center. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1978>  44  States  received  an  average  allocation  of  $45,455  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  plans. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  information  is  currently  available  concerning  the  effectiveness  or 
progress  of  the  Educational  Information  Centers  program. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Educat 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    David  Johnson,  245-6664 
For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Dennis  Carroll,  245-7884 
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Program  Name:  i 

Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel 


Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by 
Section  124(c)  of  P.L.  94-482. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1978 
1979  ^ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization  V 

$200,000,000 
$200,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1980 

Appropriation 

$2,000,000 
2,000,000 


The  Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel 
is  designed  to  provide  training  for  staff  and  leadership  personnel  who  will 
specialize  in  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to  students  assisted  by  the 
Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational  Opportunity  Center, 
Service  Learning  Center,  and  Educational  Information  Centers  programs.  The 
authorizing  legislation  encourages  a  focus  for  the  Training  Program  to  include 
the  development  of  individualized  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Training  ProgranV- awards  contracts  to  support  the  operation  of  short- 
term  training  institutes  and  in-service  training  programs  to  improve  the  skills 
of  staff  and  leadership  personnel.    Proposals  are  requested  from  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  public  agencies  and  non-profit  private  organizations 

The  program  is  forward-funded  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  the  winners  of  a 
competitive  bidding  in  response  to  a  Request  for  Proposals.    The  program  is 
administered  by  the  Program  Development  Branch/Division  of  Student  Services  and 
Veterans  Programs/Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1978,  a  contract  to  conduct  the  training  for  Special  Programs 
staff  and  leadership  personnel  was  awarded  to  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.    The  contract  with  Atlanta  University 
was  a  result  of  competitive  bids  based  upon  Request  for  Proposal  78-127. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  Atlanta  University  will: 


ly  Represents  budget  authority.    In  FY  1978  funds  authorized  were  combined 
for  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers,  and  the  Training  Program. 
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provide,  per  project,  one  week  of  residential  training  at  each  designated 
training  site  in  a  given  state  for  core  staff  members  as,  a  group,  from 
the  selected  Special  Programs  projects  (Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound, 
Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers);  ' 


provide  training  to  the  above,  in  fou 
management,  project  design,  and  staff 


'  categories:  leadership,  project 
development;  and, 

follow-up  monitoring,  at  the 


provide  a  minimum  of  one  week  on-sitfl 

institution/agencies,  of  the  implementation  of  the  training  of  each 
^       Special  Programs  project  core  staff  member  received  while  at  the 
residential  training  site. 

It  is  expected  that  a  total  of  500  Special  Programs  projects  will  be  involved 
in  this  training,  and  from  these  projects  a  total  of  approximately  2,000  staff 
persons  are  to  be  trained. 

The  designated  sites  for  training  workshops  are: 

1 .  Atlanta ,  Georgia  ^ 

2.  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Portland,  Oregon 

4.  Denver,  Colorado  / 

5.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

6.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

7.  Hartford,  Connecticut 

8.  Los  Angeles,  California  ^ 

Program  Effectivpng>^^-^ndLEa^^es»r^— ^ 

No  information  is  currently  available  concerning  the  effectiveness  or 
progress  of  the  training  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
None. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    David  Johnson,  245-6664 
For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dennis  Carroll,  245-7884 
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rogram  Name: 

Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 
Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III; 
Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1966 

$  55,000,000 

$  5,000,000 

1967 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

1968 

55,000,000 

30,000,000 

1969 

35,000,000 

30,000,000 

1970 

70,000,000 

30,000,000 

1971 

91 ,000,000 

33,850,000 

1972 

91 ,000,000 

51 ,850,000 

1973 

120,000,000 

87,350,000 

1974 

120,000,000 

99,992,000 

1975 

120,000,000 

110,000,000 

1976 

120,000,000 

110,000,000 

1977 

120,000,000 

110,000,000 

1978 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

1979 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  program  objective  is  to  provide  assistance  to  developing  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  demonstrate  a  desire  and  a  potential  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education  resources  of  the 
Nation  but  which,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  are  struggling  for 
survival  and  are  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life.  While 
the  original  legislative  hearings  identified  approximately  110  predominantly 
""^black  colleges  as  a  specific  set  of  institutions  which,  for  more  than 
financial  reasons,  were  struggling  for  survival  and  were,  therefore, 
appropriate  candidates  for  program  support.    The  program  includes  colleges 
serving  all  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  legislation  also  provitJes  that  2A%  of  all  funds  must  be  set  aside 
for  use  by  two-year  institutions.    Specific  program  objectives  include  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  curriculum,  faculty,  student  services,  administration, 
and  other  general  areas  of  institutienal  operations.    Almost  a  thousand  smaller 
colleges  and  universities  fall  within  the  "developing  institutions"  category 
that  benefit  under  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  program  goal  is  to  provide  such  supplementary  financial  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  developing  institutions  to  move  into  "the 
mainstream  of  American  higher  education"  so  that  they  might,  on  the  basis 
of  offering  an  education  of  good  quality,  reasonably  compete  for  students 
•  and  external  financial  resources. 
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Program  Operations: 

Developing  Institutions  are  defined  as  institutions  of  higher  education 
which:    (1)  provide  an  educational  program  which  awards  an  A. A.  or  a  B.A. 
degree,  (2)  are  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  or  making  reasonable  progress  toward  such  accreditation,  (3) 
have  satisfied  both  of  the  above  requirements  during  the  five  academic  years 
preceding  the  academic  year  during  which  program  assistance  would  be  provided-- 
with  the  exception  that  the  five-year  stipulation  may  be  waived  for  insti- 
tutions which  serve  to  increase  the  higher  education  available  to  Indians.  In 
.addition,  three  of  the  five  years  may  be  waived  for  institutions  serving 
substantial  numbers  of  Spanish-speaking  persons,  (4)  admit  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  .providing 
secondary  education  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certif i(|ate,  (5) 
are  public  or  non-profit,  and  (6)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations.    The  law  requires  that  such  prescriptions  include 
an  indication  that  the  institutions  participating  in  J:he  program  are:  (a) 
making  a  reasonable  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  student  services  prografns  and  (b)  for  financial  or  other 
reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  and  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of 
academic  life.    In  addition,  eight  quantitative  factors  (relating  to 
enrollment,  faculty  qualifications  and  salaries,  institutional , expenditures, 
library  volumes,  and  the  family  income  of  students)  and  three  qualitative 
factors  (relating  to  enrollment,  institutional  personnel,  and  institutional 
vitality)  have  been  used  as  criteria  to  assess  institutional  eligibility  for 
participation  in  the  program. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the  program  was  divided  administratively  into  the 
Basic  Institutional  Development  Program  (BIDP)  and  the  Advanced  Institutional 
Development  Program  (AIDP).    This  division  was  predicated  partially  on  the 
conceptual  finding  of  an  USOE  evaluation  study  which  reported  that  the 
process  of  institutional  development  may  be  better  viewed  as  a  series  of 
progressive  stages,  each  of  which  is  relatively  distinct  with  respect  to 
needs  ard^ capabilities. 

Both  programs  provide  assistance  to  eligible  applicant  institutions 
in  the  form  of  grants  which  are  awarded  competitively  on  the  basis  of 
realistic  long-range  plans  for  development  and  relative  ratings  along  a 
variety  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  parameters  (including  those 
noted  above)  which  are  intended  to  assess  an  institution's  ability  to  make 
effective  use  of  an  award.    Developing  institutions  which  participate  in  the 
Basic  p*^ogram  receive  one-year  grants  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
quality'  of  their  curriculum,  faculty,  administration,  and  student  services. 
Advanced  developing  institutions  receive  multi-year  awards,  which  mhy  extend 
up  to  five  years,  for  the  development  of  comprehensive  plann^g,  management, 
and  evaluation  capabilities,  for  undertaking  special  purpose  programs  and 
innovative  projects,  and  for  promoting  activities  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  financial  self-sufficiency.  'The  strategy  of  the  Basic  program 
is  to  provide  assistance  for  improvement  in  general  areas  of  institutional 
operations  among  applicants  whose  pace  of  development  is  necessarily  modest, 
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while  the  strategy  of  the  Advanced  program  is  to  select  among  relatively 
highly  qualified  applicants  with  the  objective  of  accelerating  the  process 
of  institutional  development. 

Section  305  of  the  legislation  (P.L.  92-318)  allows  the  Commissioner 
to  lend  additional  financial  assistance  to  developing  institutions  under 
certain  other  programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    Under  this  provision, 
and  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion,  the  non-Federal  institutional  share 
of  costs  for  participating  in  the  Titles  II,  IV,  VI,  and  VII  programs  may 
be  waived  for  institutions  certified  as  developing  institutions. 

Program  Scope: 

From  FY  1966  to  FY  1978  over  $848  million  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  program.    Of  this  amount  more  than  one-third  or  almost  $326  million 
has  been  used  for  the  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program  although 
it  has  been  operative  only  the  last  four  funding  periods.    The  following 
Tables  (1  and  2)  present  in  detJail  the  scope  of  operations  for  each  program 
over  the  life  of  the  program. 

V     Of  particular  interest  in  each  table  is  the  level  of  funding  as 
contrasted  with  the  request  for  funds.    In  recent  years  the  Basic  Program 
has  been  able  to  support  about  only  one  quarter  of  total  requests  while  the 
Advanced  Program  has  had  funds  for  only  about  a  fifth  of  total  requests. 
Also  of  interest  is  the  changing  nature  of  program  activities  in  the  Basic 
Program.    There  appears,  for  example,  to  be  less  need  for  retraining  of 
faculty  (Table  1)  as  the  number  of  nationaT  teaching  fellowships  approved 
has  fallen  to  31  in  FY  1978  from  a  high  of  1,514  in  1967.    Also  there 
h^s  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  assisting  non-education 
agencies  and  businesses. 

In  FY  1978  the  mean  award  (Table  3)  for  the  Basic  Program  was  $218,000 
per  institution.    In  the  Advanced  Program  the  mean  amount  was  $1,172,000  with 
two-year  institutions  receiving  an  average  of  $859,000  and  four-year  schools 
receiving  on  average  $1,325,000,  per  institution.    In  FY  1978  $65.9  million  or 
almost  55%  of  all  funds  were  awarded  to  institutions  with  predominantly  black 
student  bodies  while  $5.2  million  and  $4.1  million  were  distributed  to 
institutions  serving  large  numbers  of  Spanish-speaking  and  Native  American 
students,  a  little  more  and  a  little  less  than  five  percent  respectively. 
Thus,  well  over  half  of  all  funds  were  distributed  to  institutions  serving 
large  numbers  of  minority  students.  V 


V  This  is  exclusive  of  institutions  serving  large  numbers  of  black  students, 
which  do  not  have  predominantly  black  student  bodies. 
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Table  1 


Funds  Appropriated 


^^^"■^  {plc;,?.Sc^S!f^^I^^^  1?^^  STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING 

INSTITUTIONS  BASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-1978 

1M196719M19691970197L1^  1975        ^g^g     ^  ^^^^ 


1978 


*K'?houLds)  ^  30.000     $30,000  ^30.000  '$  33.850  $  51  .850   $  51  .850    $  51  .992    $  52.000  $  52.000   J  52.00o'j/$  52.000 

Funds  Requested  T  / 

^'^•"^  ^56.792    J113.925     $95,187  $85,434  $105;048  $143,000    $220,000    $198,000    $222,000  $196,000    $184,000  $172,000 

Nuniber  of  Proposals 


433  441  456  470  511 


491         431  410  415 


Submitted  310  550  500 

Number  of  Grantee 

..,e,.p,.,  ....  „„,       „n,  ,„3,  ,^3,,       ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Other  Non-Grantee 

Participating  .nst.        (aj,         (55)        (148)        (186)        (215)        (307)        (330)        (232)        (139)  "     (230)       (232)        (229)  2/ 
Total  Developing  ^ 
Inst.  Benefiting  < 

frc.  Title  HI  Funds      158  466,       368  415  442  505J      556  467  354  437         435  419     .  2J 

181  163  141  163  168  2/ 


Assisting  Institutions        66  168  131  142  156  151  185 

Assisting  Agencies  .  ,  .  co 

4  Businesses  9  a-?  r\3 

^  28  47  51  53  101  ^U  i7fl  no  , . . 

National  Teaching 
Fellowships  Approved      263        1,514  727 


101  134  178  118         166  149  2/ 


655  649  541  635    .      354  524 


^1         362  38  31 


Professors  Emeriti 
Awarded  ^ 

56  64  73  45  59  48  38  6  7 

SefSL-tlon  of       'I           -'MT'  %lir  \lir  VSll'  Vl'^lr  Vl-.^-  «  ^ates  46  States 

P-Rico      P.Rico      P  Rko      P  R?co  V     s?      V      ?  tv'''  c?      v"''  u^""^"  P-R^" 

D-C-          V.  Isl.     V.  Isl.     V     s?.  D.'C  D  C  ^  C  n  C  nV''^'  I'r^'^- 

DC  ^  Am.  Samoa  Am.  Samoa 

1/  Jotlvlnabt.^''''"'"  °^  reprogran«,ed  money  io'make  the  new  total  obligated  funds-$52.476.440.  '"^  ^"^^ 

Source:    Program  files.  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 
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Table  2 


Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program 
Title  in,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Summary  of  Fiscal  Years  1973-1978 


1973 


\ 


Funds  Appropriated  &  Obligated  $35,500,000 

Funds  Requeued  by  $336,554,162 
InstltutioitK 

Nuojber  of  Proposals  Submitted  156 

Number  of  Institutions  Funded  28 

Number"  of  New  Institutions 

Funded  28 

Number  of  Grants  Awarded  28 

Geographical  Representation  of  ^ 

Grantees  (States)  22 

Number  of  Different  Four-Yeai*^ 

Colleges  Funded  17 


1974 
$48,000,000 


1975 
$58,000,000 


1976 


1977  1/ 


$58,000,000  $58,000,000^ 
$400,387,759   $318,997,848   $314,577,547  $281,373,538 


205 
36 

36 
36 

18 

23 


26 


44 


1/  In  FY  1977  79  awards  with  a  mean  of  $92,000  wer^made  to. previous  grants. 
Source:    Program  files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education 


23 
22 


193 
89 

29 
110 

29 

63 


1978  Total 
$68,000,000  $325,500,000 
$348,441,441  $2,000,332,295 


135 
55 

21 
58 

26 

37 


997 

303 

165 
320 

36 

108 


V 
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Table  3 

Funding  Sumpary 
Developing  Institutions  Program 
Title  III  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
FY  1978 


Total  Funding  -  Dollars 
Total  Funding  -  Percent 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

Funding  -  Two-Year 
Funding  -  Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

Funding  -  Four-Year 
Funding  -.Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

Funding  -  Predominantly  Black 
Funding  -  Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

Funding  -  Spanish-Speaking 
Funding  -  Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

Funding  -  Native  American 
Funding  -  Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

1/  Includes  grants  for  consortium. 
Source:    Program  files. 


Fiscal  Year  1978 
Basic  Advanced  Total 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


$52,000 

$68,000 

$120,000 

100.0 

lUU  .U 

1  nn  n 
1  uu .  u 

238 

CO    1  / 

bo  jy 

9/IP 

$218 

<^^    1 70 

$12,405 

$16,320 

$28,725 

23.9 

OA  n 

9"?  Q 

82 

ly  j_/ 

1 U  1 

'$151 

$859 

$39,595 

$51 ,680 

$91 ,275 

76.1 

76.0 

76.1 

156 

39  1/ 

195 

$254 

$1 ,325 

$468 

$23,190 

$42,700 

$65,890 

44.6 

62.8 

54.9 

47 

29 

76 

$493 

$1 ,472 

$867 

$3,612 

$1 ,540 

$5,152 

6.9 

2.3 

4.3 

22 

2 

24 

$164 

$770 

$215 

$4,070 

$0 

$4,070 

7.8 

0.0 

3.4 

20 

0 

20 

$204 

$0 

$204 

o  352 
ERJC  . 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  the  years  since  the  administrative  division  of  Title  III  into  the  Basic 
and  the  AdvVnced  programs,  about  75%  of  all  AIDP  participants  have  been  BIDP 
participants.    The  remaining  grantees  have  received  awards  without  prior 
participation  in  BIDP. 

An  increasing  number  of  Basic  institutions  are  becoming  involved  in  the 
Advanced  Program  each  year.    In  1976,  only  41%  of  the  AIDP  applicant  institutions 
had  previously  held  Basic  grants  at  any  time.    In  1978,  however,  71%  of  the 
applicants  had  previously  held  Basic  grants.    Participation  in  the  Basic 
program  appears  to  be  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  ability  to  submit 
successful  proposals.    In  1976,  although  only  41%  of  the  applicants  had 
previously  held  Basic  grants,  56%  of  the  grants  awarded  went  to  these 
institutions.    In  1977,  76%  of  the  Advanced  grants  went  to  institutions  that 
previously  had  Basic  grants. 

The  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program  currently  supports  over 
1,905  activities  at  165  institutions  by  means  of  242  grants.    The  10  activities 
present  at  the  largest  number  of  institutions  in  rank  order  are: 

Total  Amount 
Number         Number  Awarded 


of 

of 

During  1973 

Activity 

Institutions 

Activities 

($1 ,000) 

Planning  Phase 

165 

200 

9,286 

Planning,  Management,  and  Evaluation 

1-40 

182 

32,454 

AIDP  Coordination  and  Control 

130 

174 

23,569 

Vocational  and  Technical  Training 

110 

318 

64,489 

Career  Counseling/Guidance/Advisement/ 

PI acement/Fol low-Up 

82 

96 

17,367 

Instructional  Methods  and  Technology 

70 

90 

21,863 

Institutional  Development 

69 

86 

2,104 

Management  Information  Systems 

62 

70 

13,900 

Varied  Student  Services 

58 

59 

16,595 

Developmental  Programs 

42 

57 

9,887 

These  acti vities^onstitute  approximately  70%  of  all  AIDP-funded  activities 
and  accounts  for  68%  of  all  expenditures  under  .AIDP  programs. 
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A  FY  1976  comparison  of  broad  patterns  of  activity  for  various  types  of 
institutions  indicates  that  there  are  substantial  similarities  in 
activity  patterns  that  cut  across  classification  by  minority,  level,  or 
control.    These  seem  to  be  indicative  of  basic  similarities  in  the  needs 
of  most  advanced  developing  institutions  and  the  problems  with  which 
they  must  cope.    However;  despite  these  similarities  in  terms  of 
aggregate  activity,  frequency  patterns,  there  are  sofne  striking 
differences ,  e.g. : 

—  Black  institutions  have  far  greater  numbers  of  activities  in  the 
areas  of  professional  and  pre-professional  training,  academic 
majors,  organizational  change,  institutional  development,  and 
transactional  information  systems.    Non-black  institutions  have 
more  numerous  community  and  continuing  education  programs, 
individualized  instruction,  development  programs,  and  cooperative 
education. 

—  Private  institutions  are  characterized  by  higher  frequencies  of 
activities  involving  development  of  general  education  programs, 
academic  majors,  and  competency-based  instruction,  while  public- 
supported  institutions  use  their  funds  more  frequently  for 
recruitment/admissions  programs,  development  of  transactional 
information  systems  and  institutional  research  capabilities, 
orientation  programs,  and  faculty  training  for  curriculum  development. 

—  Four-year  institutions  have  larger  numbers  of  activities  in 
development  of  general  education,  professional/pre-professional 
programs,  development  of  new  academic  majors  and  student 
orientation,  while  two-year  institutions  have  more  extra- 
curricular activities  and  community' education  programs,  and 
develop  institutional  research  capabilities  and  individualized 
instruction  more  frequently. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  process  of  making  its  institutional  assistance 
more  effective,  the  Division  of  Institutional  Development  is  currently  revising 
its  criteria  for  eligibility  as  a  "developing  institution." 

Findings  of  the  most  recent  evaluation  study  indicate  that: 

1.    The  quantitative  eligibility  criteria  that  have  been  used  by  the 
Developing  Institutions  Program  appear  to  differentiate  between 
institutions  which  applied  for  basic  assistance  but  were  not  funded, 
and  institutions  which  applied  for  basic  assistance  and  were  funded. 
While  there  are  frequently  consistent  differences  between  these 
groups  when  the  mean  values  for  a  particular  variable  are  compared, 
when  institutional  type  (two-  and  four-year)  and  type  of  control 
(public  vs.  private)  are. accounted  for,  these  differences  are  not 
statistically  significant,  given  the  large  standard  deviations  in 
each  of  the  variables.    Whereas  there  are  no  significant  differences 
between  BIDP-funded  and  non-funded  institutions,  the  largest  differences 
that  do  exist  relate  to  the  enrollments  of  black  students,  low-income 
black  students  ajjd  black  students  receiving  aid. 
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AIDP-funded  institutions  tend  to  be  larger  and  better  funded  than 
AIDP  non-funded  applicants,  BIDP-funded  institutions,  and  BIDP  non-  . 
funded  institutions.    AIDP-funded  institutions  and  non-funded 
applicants  differ  significantly  with  respect  to  three  of  the  ten 
eligibility  criteria.    AIDP  institutions  have  a^  higher  percent  of 
low-income  students  receiving  aid,  pay  thei'r  professors  a  higher 
average  salary,  and  spend  more  on  educational  and  general  purposes/ 
FTE  student.    AIDP  institutions  are  somewhat  higher  than  non-funded 
Institutions  on  all  af  the  rest  of  the  criteria  except  average 
instructor's  salaries  and  number  of  library  volumes.  AIDP-funded 
institutions  are  higher  than  BIDP-funded  institutions  on  the  basis 
of  all  criteria  except  average  instructor's  salary. 

Non-applicant  institutions  tend  to  be  larger  than  institutions  that 
applied  for  and  did  not  receive  basic  funds  and  those  that  applied 
for  and  did  receive  Title  III  support. 

BiDP-funded,  BIDP  non-funded-AIDP-funded ,  and  non-applicant 
institutions  all  increased  their  levels  of  activity  over  the 
period  1970-75  in  terms  of  quantitative  criteria.    The  mean 
values  for  institutions  in  each  of  these  categories  showed  a 
generally  "improving"  trend.    But  there  appear  to  be  no  significant 
differences  in  the  rate  of  "improvement"  between  Title  III  funded 
institutions  and  the  other  categories  of  institutions.  Thus, 
observed  development  in  terms  of  the  quantitative  criteria  used 
does  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  Title  III  funding  over  the 
period.  ^ 

AIDP-funded  institutions  appear  to  have  higher  total  income  for^ 
educational  and  general  purposes  than  BIDP  or  non-funded  appli( 
institutions  (to  both  BIDP  and  AIDP).    AIDP-funded  institutions 
larger  physical-plant  assets  than  either  non-funded^r  BIDP  ins^ 
tutions.    Of  these  the  public  institutions  tend  to  havQ^eater^ 
physical-p,lant  assets  than  private  institutions. 

Correlation  studies  indicate  that  institutions  receiving  support 
under  Title  III  are  generally  successful  in  obtah'ning  smjport 
from  other  sources.    There  are  significantly T30s>iiy.s-<Drrelations 
between  the  amount  of  Title  III  award  and  tuition  and  fees.  State 
and  local  funding,  and  sponsored  research  for  public  institutions. 
For  private  institutions  Title  III  funding  had  significant  positive 
correlations  with  private  gifts  and  other  sources  of  Federal  income. 
No  meaningful  relationship  was  found  between  the  level  of  Title  III 
award  and  endowment  or  other  educational  and  general  income.  There 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Title  III  funding  has  been  sObstituted 
for  funding  from  other  sources.    Correlation,  however,  does  not 
imply  causality.    Thierefore,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  insti- 
tutions which  successfully  acquire  other  funds  also  successfully 
acquire  Title  III  funds,  or  whether  receipt  of  Title  III  funds  enabl 
institutions  to  acquire  other  funds*. 
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From  a  study  of  college  freshmen,  black  students  at  both  predominantly 
black  and  white  institutions  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  related  to 
college-going.    Some  of  the  more  important  findings  were: 

1.  Blacks  at  black  institutions  are  more  likely  to  have  chosen  the 
particular  college  they  are  attending  because  they  wanted  to 
live  at  home. 

2.  A  higher  proportion  of  black  students  in  white  institutions  report 
parental  incomes  of  $15,000  or  more  than  blacks  at  black  institutions. 

3.  A  higher  proportion  of  black  students  at  blafk  institutions  aspire  to 
the  doctorage  degree  whereas  black  students  at  white  institutions  are 
more  likely  to  plan  for  professional  degrees. 

4.  Blacks  at  white  institutions  are  more  likely  to  plan  for  artist/ 
performer  than  blacks  at  black  institutions,  whereas  blacks  at  black 
institutions  indicate  health  professional  with  greater  frequency. 

5.  Comparing  male  black  students  at  black  instUutions  to  those  at  white 
institutions  we  find  that  blacks  at  black  institutions  rate  themselves 
higher  on  academic  achievement  related  traits  whereas  blacks  at 
white  institutions  rate  themselves  high  on  athletic  ability  and  on 
popularity  with  the  opposite  sex. 

6.  Low  income  blacV  students  at  black  institutions  indicate  better 
course  preparation  while  in  high  school  than  black  students  at  white 
institutions. 

7.  *A  higher  proportion  of  blacks  at  white  institutions  endorse  the 

reason  "I  was  offered  financial  assistance*'  for  choosing  the 
institution  than  do  blacks  at  black  institutions  or  whites. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  Case  Study  of  Developing  Institutions 

Case  studies  at  30  or  more  developing  institutions  will  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  different  strategies  and  activities  on  institutional  development. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
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A  Study  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:    The  Developing 
Institutions  Program,  -Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  Cal ifornia— Berkeley ,  January  1974. 

Assessing  the  Federal  Program  for  Strengthening  Developing 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  General  Accounting  Office, 
October  31,  1975. 

Program  files.  Division  of  Institutional  Development,  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  ' 

35t; 
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The  Development  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education:    Theory  and 
Assessment  of  Impact  of  Four  Possible  Areas  of  Intervention  Plus 
Technical  Appendices,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1977. 

Characteristics  of  Entering  Black  Freshmen  in  Predominantly  Black 
and  Predominantly  White  Institutions:  A  Normat^e  Report,  Higher 
Education  Research  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Novemi)er  1977. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,  '^^ 
Contact:     Edward  Brantley,  245-2418 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:     Jack  Rodgers,  245- 78S; 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Land-€rant  Colleges  and  Universities 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as  amended;  Indefinite 
26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322,323;  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  as  amended;  49  Stat.  439; 
Public  Law  182;  7  U.S.C.  329  as  amended 
Title  IX,  Sec.  506  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation  1/ 

1964 

$14,500,000 

$M, 500, 000 

1965 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1966 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1967 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1968 

14,500,000 

T4, 500, 000 

1969 

14,720,000 

14,550,000 

1970 

14,922,000 

14,720,000 

1971 

14,720,000 

12,680,000' 

1972 

14,720,000 

12,600,000 

197? 

15,160,000 

18,700,000  2/ 

1974 

15,160,000 

12,200,000 

1975 

15,160,000 

12,200,000 

1976 

15,160,000 

12,200,000 

1977 

15,160,000 

14,200,000 

1978 

2,700,000  3/ 

2,700,000  3/ 

1979 

2,700.000  3/ 

2,700,000  3/ 

ERIC 


V    Figures  are  the  sum  of  permanent  appropriations  under  the  Second 
Horrfll  Act  (i.e.,  $50,000  for  each  State  and  each  jurisdiction 
regarded  as  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act)  and  funds  annually 
appropriated  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

2/   This  figure  includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the 
two  newly  designated  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam.    Each  jurisdiction  received  $3,000,000  to  be  invested  in  U.S. 
Government  or  other  safe  bonds,  with  the  resulting  interest  to  be 
used  by  the  land-grant  colleges. 

3/   Administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  P.L.  95-113.    The  $2,700,000 
administered  by  Office  of  Education  is  the  sum  of  $50,000 
to  each  of  54  jurisdictions  authorized  by  the  Second  Morrill  Act. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  the  land-grant  programs  is  to  lend  Federal  support  to  the 
several  States,  and  jurisdictions  regarded  as  States  for  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  for  collegiate-level  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts.    In  addition,  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support 
instruction  in  the  English  language  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences.    The  objective  of  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  was  to  provide  public  lands  to  any  State  that  would  agree  to  establish- 
an  institution  in  which  programs  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts 
would  be  available  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  working  class  people.  The 
objective  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  was  to  provide  funds  to  those  States 
having  a  dual  school  system,  with  the  use  of*  such  funds  authorized  for  the 
establishment  of  a  land-grant  college  for  black  persons.    Later  amendments 
to  the  ^nd-grant  colleges  program  were  designed  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  level  of  Federal  support  in  continuing  the  availability  of  these 
educational  programs  for  persons  whose  educational  opportunities  were  limited. 

Program  Operations: 

A  land-grant  college  or  university  is  an  institution  designated  by  a 
State  legislature  for  the  benefits  of  the  First  Morrill  Act  of  1862  or 
the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,    The  original  Act  provided  public  land  (in 
the  amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  a  State) 
in  order  to  ensure  the  development  in  each  State  of  at  least  one  institution 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts."    The  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  each  State  having  a  land-grant  institution.    The  Nelson 
Amendment  of  1907  doubled  these  appropriations  to  $50,000.    The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935  provided  for  additional  support.    Puerto  Rico  was  added 
in  1908;  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1969;  and  both  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1973. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978,  administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Office  of  Education 
administers  only  the  Second  Morrill  Act,  with  its  $50^000  to  each  of 
54  jurisdictions.    Monies  are  paid  directly  to  State  treasurers  and, 
in  the  event  that  more  than  one  land-grant  institution  exists  in  a 
State,  State  legislatures  must  provide  by  statute  for  the  division  of 
these  monies.    Funds  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  land,  nor  may  they  be 
applied  to  the  purchase,  erection,  repair,  or  preservation  of  buildings. 
Each  land-grant  institution  is  required  to  provide  annually  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  a  report  on  the  expenditure  of  monies  received 
under  all  land-grant  appropriations. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978,  $2,700,000  was  apportioned  among  the  54 
jurisdictions.    Of  the  72  land-grant  institutions  only  Cornell  University 
in  Ithajca  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  retain  elements  of 
private  control.    All  of  the  land-grant  colleges  offer  educational  programs  of 
more  than  two  years  duration.    Currently,  17  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  maintain  two  land-grant  institutions,  with  the  second  land-grant 
institution  in  16  of  the  States  being  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890.    Nineteen  of  th^  land-grant  institutions  are 
predominantly  black.  J 

Program  Ef fecj/fveness  and  Progress: 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  program  assists  72  land-grant 
institutions  in  meeting  the  continuing  costs  of  instruction  and  equipment. 
Since  these  grants  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  institutions'  recent  budgets 
and  the  use  of  land-grant  monies  is  of  a  discretionary  nature,  the  current 
impact  of  these  funds  is  difficult  to  assess.    Nonetheless,  abundant  historical 
evidence  indicates  that  the  land-grant  institutions  created  by  this  program 
have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  technical  expertise  which  has  made  the  U.S. 
agricultural  sector  the  most  technologically  advanced  and  dynamic  in  the 
world. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 


For  further  informatioo  about  program  operations, 
^      Contact:    Etjgene  Welden,  245-9868 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Jack  Rodgers,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Annual  Interest  Grants 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  VII-C,  Section  745  of  the  Higher  September  30,  1979 

Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;  as 
amended  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  (formerly  Title  III, 

Section   306   of   ^■hP  Hinhpr   FHiiraf-inn  n^.+ 

of  1963;  P.L. 

Funding  History:  "  Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

$  3,920,000 
11,750,000 
21 ,000,000 
29,010,000 
14,069,000 
31 ,425,000 
0  1/ 
0  1/ 
0  1/ 
4,000,000 
29,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Annual  Interest  Grants  is  one  of  four  programs  (which  include  also  Loans 
for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities,  Grants  for  Construction  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate 
Facilities)  2/  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher  education  meet 
a  national  shortage  of  facilities.    The  Annual  Interest  Grant  Program  became 
operational  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  was  designed  both  to  encourage  the  use  of 


88-204) 

Year 

Authorization 

1969 

$  5,000,000 

1970  ' 

11  ,750,000 

1971 

25,250,000 

1972 

38,750,000 

1973 

52,250,000 

1974 

65,750,000 

1975 

79,250,000 

1976 

92,750,000 

1977 

Indefinite 

1978 

Indefinite 

1979 

Indefinite 

y  No  appropriations  were  requested  for  continuing  grant  obligations  in 
FY  1975,  FY  1976,  or  FY  1977,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  obligation 
accounting  procedures  for  the  progranu    A  new  procedure  was  instituted 
wherein  all  outstanding  obligations  were  de-obligated  so  that  program 
obligations  will  agree  contractually  with  the  years  in  which  payments 
conuience  under  each  grant  agreement. 

2/  Funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  ceased  in 
1969.    New  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 
also  ceased  in  1969  (additional  direct  loans  only  being  authorized  to  the 
extent  that  funds  became  available  from  the  cancellation  of  previous  loan 
coninitments). 
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private  capital  for  construction  of  academic  facilities  as  well  as  to  reduce 
the  interest  burden  on  borrowers  to  a  level  commensurate  with  direct  loans 
for  academic  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  cooperative  graduate  center 
boards,  and  higher  education  building  agencies  (i.e..  State  agencies 
empowered  by  the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt  bands  on  behalf'of  private 
institutions  of  higher  education)  have  been  eligible  to  apply  for  Federal 
annual  interest  grant'  assistance  on  loans  obtained  in  the  private  market. 
Up  to  90%  of  the  cost  of  a  project  has  been  eligible  for  loan  subsidies  over 
a  fixed  period  which  may  not  exceed  40  years.    Subsidy  payments  commence 
after  either  long-term  financing  arrangements  have  been  consurmated  or 
after  the  project  has  been  completed— whichever, is  later.  Subsidies 
represent  the  difference  between  the  interest  amounts  payable  at  the 
commercial  rate  on  the  loan  and  the  amount  payable  at  an  interest  rate 
of  3%.    Not  more  than  12.5%  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  this  program 
has  been  allowed  for  grants  to  any  one  State.    Further,  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  loans  (or  portions  thereof)  with  respect  to  which 
annual  interest  grant  subsidies  were  approved  could  not  exceed  $5  million 
per  campus  during  any  Federal  fiscal  year. 

Prior  to  receipt  by  the  central  office,  program  applications  were 
first  reviewed  by  State  Commissions,  and  subsequentTy^by  the  appropriate 
DREW  regional  office,  to  evaluate  the  request  for  assistance  with  regard 
to  (1)  space  utilizatidn,  (2)  enrollment  projections,  and  (3)  overall 
need  for  the  facility  for  which  assistance  was  requested. 

ft 

Program  priorities  focused  first  upon  applications  from  public 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutions,  from  developing 
institutions,  and  from  institutions  in  which  enrollments  from  low-income 
families  were  at  least  20%  of  the  student  body.    Applications  from  all  other 
institutions  were  regarded  as  a  secondary  priority.    Within  these  two  priority 
categories,  requests  were  awarded  so  as  to  encourage  a  distribution  of  funds 
to  those  institutions  or  branch  campuses  which  were  (1)  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  academic  facilities— either  to  meet  increasing  enrollments  or 
to  prevent  a  decrease  in  enrollment  due  to  inadequate  facilities— and  (2) 
committed  to  the  enrollment  of  substantial  numbers  of  veterans. 

Program  Scope: 

No  awards  for  annual  interest  grants  have  been  made  since  Fiscal  Year 
1973.    Since  the  program's  inception  in  Fiscal  Year  1970,  711  grants 
(subsidizing  a  total  loan  volume  of  $1,434,571,000)  have  been  approved. 
As  of  the  close  of  Fiscal  Year  1978,  593  of  these  grants  (subsidizing  a  loan 
volume  of  approximately  $1  billion--or  70%  of  the  total)  have  come  into  active 
pay  status.    Eighteen  projects  have  been  paid  in  full,  25  have  been  terminated 
and  75  are  not  yet  in  pay  status. 
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Federal  expenditures  for  subsidies  of  annual  interest  grants  amounted 
to  $8,000  in  FY  1971;  $2,105,000  in  FY  1972;  $6,005,000  in  FY  1973; 
$11,408,000  in  FY  1974;  $16,657,000  in  FY  1975;  $26,348,360  in  FY  1976; 
$24,000,000  in  FY  1977;  and  $25,733,844  in  FY  1978.    It  is  anticipated  that 
when  the  total  loan  volume  comes  into  active  pay  status,  annual  Federal 
expenditures- .will  approximate  no  more  than  $29,000,000  and  that  final 
payments  under  this  program  will  extend  until  roughly  2020. 

Of  the  $1,434,571,000  total  subsidized  loan  volume,  $364,595,000 
(or  25.4%)  of  the  loans  are  held  by  two-year  institutions  and  $1,069,976,000 
(or  74.6%)  of  the  loans  are  held  by  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55  States  and  territories. 
During  the  period  fiscal  year  1965  through  fiscal  year  1975  almost  $2.5 
billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded.    In  addition,  over 
$1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved  for  annual  interest  subsidy 
support  involving  an  estimated  annual  conmitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating 
$29  million.    Over  1,800  institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and 
some  4,000  facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  been 
constructed. 

Findings  of  an  USOE  planning  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of 
space  in  1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet.  Roughly 
25%  of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69  and  1973-74. 
In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976  supplemented  this  stdck  by 
an  estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.    The  study  also  found  that  nationally 
aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with  the  space  available  showed 
few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where  very  specific  space 
standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  office 
space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  use,  and  support  space.  Non- 
academic  space  showed  some  excess;  nonetheless,  some  shortages  of  space 
were  observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and  laboratory  facilities. 
When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for  some  schools  (particularly 
two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and  for  others  (generally,  public 
universities  and  public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit  some  shortages  as  a 
consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns.    Other  major  findings  not^d 
(a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  can  increase  the  need  for  remdWeling, 
was  estimated  to  be  common  at  approximately  20%  of  the  public  sector  institu- 
tions and  40%  of  the  private  sector  colleges  and  tb")  that  there  was  little 
evidence  that  the  drying  up  of  Federal  construction  funds  has  tended  to  affect-  ' 
college  construction  decisions. 
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In  viev;  of  the  large  amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years 
and  the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it 
appears  that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  construction  of  higher 
education  facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective.  While 
certain  areas,  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic  spacp, 
these  deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing  conditions 
do  not  constitute  a  national  problem  at  this  time. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975 
to^990,  Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C;  August  15, 
1974. 

Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:  Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:   Jack  Rodgers-,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 

« 

Expiration  Date: 


Legislation: 


Title  VII-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1965;  (formerly  Title  I  of  the  HEFA  1963; 
Public  Law  88-204);  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-318;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482. 


Funding  History: 


September  30,  1979  V 


Year 

Authorization 

> 

Appropriation 

1965 

$230,000,000 

$230,000,000 

1966 

460,000,000 

458,000,000 

1967 

475^000,000 

453,000,000 

1968 

/  728,000,000 

400,000,000 

1969 

936,000,000 

83,000,000 

1970 

936,000,000 

76,000,000 

1971 

936,000,000 

43,000,000 

1972 

50,000,000 

43,000,000 

1973 

200,000,000 

43,000,000  2/ 

1974 

300,000,000 

0 

1975 

300,000,000 

0 

1976 

300,000,000 

0 

1977 

300,000,000 

0 

1978 

300,000,000  . 

0 

1979 

300,000,000 

0 

1/  P.L. 94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976",  was  passed  in  September 
1976.    It  authorizes  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Facilities  until  October  1,  1979,  and  expanded  the  scope  of  the  program 
by  authorizing  grants  for  reconstruction  and  renovation  projects  designed 
to: 

(1)  Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

(2)  Brling  facilities  into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

(3)  Bringsfacilities  into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or  environmental 
protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 

2/  Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  released  to  the  program 
in  May  1974  for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975. 
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Program  Goals  and  Ob.jectjves : 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  is  one 
of  four  programs  (which  include  also  Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  . 
Facilities,  Annual  Interest  Grants,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  !_/  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of 
higher  education  meet  a  national  shortage  of  facilities.    The  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
finance  the  construction,  rehabilitation^,  or  improvement  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Funds  for  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutes 
under  this  program  are  a) lotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 
number  of  high  schoo'Vffaduates  and  per  capita  income  of  residents.  Funds 
for  other  institutions  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
the  number  of  students  in  grades  9  through  12.    Within  each  State,  Federal 
grants  may  be  awarded  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project  development  cost. 
Not  less  than  twenty-four  percent  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Title  - 
must  be  reserved  for  community  and  technical  schools. 

Grants  are  not  given  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  which 
admission  U  normally  charged,  for  facilities  used  for  sectarian 
instruction,  for  facilities  for  schools  of  the  health  professions  as 
defined  inv^e  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  or  for  residential,  dining, 
and  student  ur^ion  facilities.  ^ 

The  law  requires  that  each  State  establish  a  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  FacNlities,  which  would  determine  priorities,  including 
those  regarding  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  each  project. 

Program  Scopey  

9  (  j 

No  approp>4.ai4<Jns  have  been  made  for  this  program  since  Fiscal  Year  1973 
Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  released  to  the  program  in 
May  of  1974  for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.    In  FY  1974, 
13  grants  totalling  $3,053,735  were  made.    In  FY  1975,  198  grant  Sigreements 
totalling  $39,866,947  were  executed--leaving  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$79,318  from  the  FY  1973  appropriation.    No  grants  were  awarded  in  FY  1977 
and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  awards  will  be  made  in  FY  1978. 

Of  the  198  grants  awarded  during  FY  1975,  130  were  new  grants  and 
68  were  supplemental  awards.    Public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes  were  awarded  their  full  allotment  of  $9,273,991; 
while  all  other  ir^s^utions  of  higher  education  were  awarded  $30,592,956— 
leaving  the  unobligated  balance  of  $79,318. 


y  Funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  ceased 
in  1969.    New  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 
also  ceased  in  1969  (additional  direct  loan^s  were  only  authorized  to  the 
extent  that  funds  , became  available  from  the  cancellation  of  previous  loan 
O  commitments). 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  F-ederal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55  States  and  territories. 
During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Year  1975  almost  $2.5 
billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded.    In  addition,  over 
$1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved  for  annual  interest  subsidy 
support  involving  an  estimated  annual  commitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating 
$29  million.    Over  1,800  institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and 
some  4,000  facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  b^en 
constructed. 

Findings  of  a  USOE  planning  study  report  that  the  total  stock 
of, space  in  1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet. 
Roughly  2b%  of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69 
and  1973-74.    In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976  supplemented 
this  stock  by  an  estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.    The  study  also  found 
that  nationally  aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with  the  space 
available  showed  few  shortage?,  both  for  those  categories  where  very 
specific  space  standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  office  space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  use, 
and  support  space.    Non-academic  space  shows  some  excess.  Nonetheless, 
some  shortages  of  space  were  observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and 
laboratory  facilities.    When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency 
for  some  schools  (particularly  two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space- 
rich  and  for  others  (generally,  public  universities  and  public  two-year 
colleges)  to  exhibit  some  shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment 
patterns.    Other  major  findings  noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance. 


which  can  increase  the  need  for  remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at^ 
approximately  20%  of  the  public  sector  institutions  and  405^  of  the  privat^ 


sector  colleges  and  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  drying  up  of 
Federal  construction  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college  construction  decisions. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years  and 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it  appears  that 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  construction  of  higher  education  facilities 
have  generally  accomplished  their  objective.    While  certain  areas  of  the 
country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic  space,  these  deficiencies 
are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing  conditions  do  not  constitute  a 
national  problem  at  this  time. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


None 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975 
to  1990,  Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc,>  Washington,  D>  C;  August  15> 
1974. 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
.  Contact:  Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253 

For  further  information  about* studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Jack  Rodgers,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

V 

Program  Name: 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 
Legislation: 


P.L.  89-329,  Title  VII-C  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;  as 
amended  by  P.L.  92-318  (formerly  Title  III 
of  the  HEFA;  P.L.  88-204);  as  amended  by 
P.L.  94-482. 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979  1/ 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1964 

$120,000,000 

$  0 

1965 

120,000,000 

169,250,000 

1966 

120,000,000 

110,000,000 

1967 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

1968 

400,000,000 

0 

1969 

400,000,000 

100,000,000 

lv970 

400,000,^00 

0 

1971 

400, OOC^ 

0 

1972 

50,000  j®00 

0 

1973 

100,000,000 

0 

1974 

150,000,000 

0 

1 1975 

200,000,000 

0 

1976 

200,000,000 

0 

1977 

200,000,000 

0 

1978 

200,000,000 

0  , 

1979 

200,000,000 

0 

1/  P.L.  94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976,"  was  passed  in  September  1976. 
It  authorizes  "Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities"  through 
October  1,  1979,  and  expands  the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing 
loans  for  reconstruction  and  renovation  projects  designed  to: 

(1)   Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

(2) 


pFormance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
'i'ties  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 


Bring  facilities  into 
Act  of  1968  (makin§^fa€ 

(3)    Bring  facilities^'fi%  (Sinformapce  with  health  safety  or  environmental 
f^'rotection  requinem^nts  mandated  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

^  Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  is  one  of  four  programs 
which  include  also  Annual  Interest  Grants,  Gr^ants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities  V  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher  education 
meet  a  national  shortage  of  facilities.    The  objective  of  this  program 
has  been  to  help  reduce  the  financial  burden  on  institutions  of  higher 
education  by  making  available  to  them  loans  with  low  rates  of  interest. 

Program  Operations : 

Loans  have  been  awarded  pursuant  to  the  following  stipulations:  (1) 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sources  (this  requirement  may  be  waived  for 
schools  qualified  as  developing  institutions  under  HEA  Title  III),  (2)  that 
applicants  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from  other 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this  program,  (3)  that  construction 
will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical  manner  and  that  it  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4)  that,  in  the  case  of  a  project 
to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to  provide  primarily 
for  outpatient  care  of  students  and  institutional  personnel,  no  financial 
assistance  be  provided  such  project  under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950. 

loans  have  been  made  available  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
coopera-tive  graduate  center  boards,  or  to  higher  education  building  agencies 
(i.e..  State  agencies  empowered  by  the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  on 
behalf  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education)  for  th^  purpose'of 
constructing  only  academic  facilities.    Although  the  law  allows  for  a 
repayment  period  of  50  years,  loans  have  normally  been  made  availab.]e 
for  30  years--with  exceptions,  under  certain  circumstances,  permitting 
a  maximum  loan  period  of' 40  years.    Interest  rates  on  these  loans 
cannot  exceed  3%  per  annum.    No  more  than  12.5%  of  the  annual  appropriations 
for  this  [program  have  been  permitted  for  the  extension  of  loans  in  any  one 
State. 

/ 

/       Program  Scope: 

This. program  has  not  received  any  appropriations  since  Fiscal  Year  1969, 
as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  same  objectives  would  be  accomplished  under 
the  Annual  Interest  Grants  Program  and  with  the  use  of  private  capital. 
Since  FisCal  Year  1970,  this  program  has  been  authorized  to  make  n^  loans 
to  the  extent  that  funds  became  available  through  the  termination  (primarily 
through  withdrawal)  of  prior-year  loan  commitments.    During  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
the  remaining  furtds  released  through  cancellation  of  prior  loans  were 
approved  for  new  loan  qommitrtents. 

T7  Funding  of  Grants  for  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  ceased  in  1969. 
Funding  .for  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Facilities  ceased  in 
1973.    Np  awards  for  Annual  Interest  Grants  havfe  been  made  since  FY  1973. 
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Since  Fiscal  Year  1972,  program  priorities  have  focused  upon  the 
extension  of  loan  commitments  to  predominantly  black  colleges.    In  Fiscal 
Year  1975,  six  loan  commitments  totaling  $2,317,000  and  supporting 
construction  estimated  at  $16,843,783  were  approved—all  to  private, 
four-year  colleges.    Four  of  these  approvals  were  loan  increases  to 
predominantly  black  colleges;  the  remaining  two  were  new  loan  approvals 
to  predominantly  white  institutions. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  50  States  and 
the  territories.    During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Year 
1975  almosr  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded. 
In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved  for  annual 
interest  subsidy  support  involving  an  estimated  annual  commitment  of 
Federal  funds  approximating  $29  million.    Over  1,800  institutions  of 
higher  education  received  financial,  assi stance  for  the  purpose  of  facilities 
construction  and  improvement  and  sonife  4,000  facilities  costing  in  excess  of 
SIO  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

Findings  of  a.USOE  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of  space  in 
1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet.    Roughly  25% 
of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69  and  1973-74. 
In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976  supplemented  this' stock  by  an 
estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.    The  study  also  found  that  nationally 
aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with  the  space  available  showed 
few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  .where  very  specific  space 
standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
office  space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  use,  and  support  space, 
while  non-academic  space  shows  some  excess.    Some  shortages  of  space  were 
observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and  laboratory  facilities.  When 
^disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for  some  schools  (particularly 
two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and  for  others  (generally, 
public  universities  and  public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit  some  shortages 
as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns.    Other  major  findings 
noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  can  increase  the  need  for 
remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at  approximately  20%  of  the  public 
sector  institutions  and  40%  of  the  private  sector  colleges  and  (b)  that 
there  was  little  evidence  that  the  drying  up  of  Federal  funds  has  tended 
to  affect  college  construction  decisions. 
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In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years 
and  the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  construction  of  higher  education 
facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective.    While  certain 
areas  of  the  country  roay  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic  space,  the 
existing  conditions  do  not  appear  to  constitute  a  national  problem  at 
this  time. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  f6c  Fay li ties  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975  * 
to  1990,  JosepKJfoomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C;  August  15, 
1974, 

Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:  Tom  McAnall en,  245-3253 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:-  Jack  Rodgers,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name:'  * 

Cooperative  Education  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Authorization:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965         September  30,  1982 
(Title  VIII),  Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  90-575,  October  16,  1968;  and  P.L.  92-31€, 
June  23,  1972;  and  P.L.  94-482,  October  12,  1976. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1970 

1/ 

$  1,540,000 

1971 

1/ 

1,600,000 

1972f 

$10,750,000 

1  ,700,000 

1973\ 

.  10,750,000 

10,750,000 

J974' 

10,750,000  • 

10,750,000 

10,750,000 

10,750,000 

1976 

.  14,000,000 

10,750,000 

1977 

16,500,000 

12,250,000 

1978 

22,500,000 

15,000,000 

1979 

28,000,000 

15,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  establish,  strengthen^  or  expand  Cooperative  Education 
programs  on  their  campuses.    Such  programs  are  designed  to  provide  alternating 
periods  of  academic  study  and  of  public  or  private  employment,  the  latter 
affording  students  not  only  the  opportunity  to  earn  funds  necessary  for 
continuing  anrf  completing  their  education,  but  so  far  as  practicable  giving 
them  work  experiences  relatSd  to  their  academic  or  occupational  objectives. 

The  legislation  for  this  program  in  addition  authorizes  grants  or  contracts 
for  training, 'research,  and  demonstration,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train 
Cooperative  Education  administrators  and  to  seek  methods  of  improving  Cooperative 
Education  programs. 

y  One  percent  of  the  College  Work-Study  appropriation  was  authorized  to  be 
used  in  support  of  Cooperative  Education  programs  at  higher  education 
institutions. 
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Program  Operations: 

Under  the  Cooperative  Education  program,  as  amended  and  provided  for  under 
Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  grants  are  awar-ded  to  institutions  on  a 
proposal  basis,  with  an  institution  eligible  to  apply  for  annual  grants  for  up 
to  five  years.    Awards  to  an  Individual  institution  cannot  exceed  $175,000  in 
any  one  year.    In  the  case  of  a  consortium  of  institutions,  the  maximum  award  in 
one  year  is  $125,000  times  the  number  of  institutions  in  the  consortium.  Further 
restrictions  on  amount  of  awards  are  (1)  the  first  year's  grant  may  not  exceed 
100^  of  total  administrative  costs,  (2)  the  second  year's  grant  may  not  exceed 
90^,  of  such  cost,  (3)  the  third  year's  grant  may  not  exceed  80  percent  of, such 
cost,  (4)  the  fourth  year's  grant  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  such  costyand 
(5)  the  fifth  year's  grant  may  not  exceed-30  percent  of  such  cos tv^i  Fund/ must 
not  be  used  as  compensation  for  student  employment.    Salaries  and  other 
administrative  expenses  for  Cooperative  Education  administrators  are  payable 
from  grant  funds. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  assume  the  responsibility  for 
assigning  the  student  to  a  job  relevant  to  his  academic  program  and  providing 
supervision  during  the  work  period.    The  institution  evaluates,  with  employer 
input,  the  student's  job  performance  and  in  most  cases  awards  academic  credit 
for  the  work  experience.    Cooperative  Education  is  an  academic  program  and 
is  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Program  Scope: 

In  1970,  there  were  only  195  Cooperative  Education  programs,  while  in 
T977,  1,040  institutions  participated  in  the  program  which  amounts  to  about 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  education.  Three-fourths 
of  the  1,040  Co-op  colleges  and  universities  have  received  Federal  grant 
support.    During. the  eight-year  period  when  such  funds  could  be  applied  for, 
fifty  percent  of  the  applicants  were  successful  in  obtaining  grants.  The 
amount  granted,  however,  was  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  amount  requested. 

In  FY  1978,  586  proposals  from  611  institutions  were  submitted.  Th^y 
requested  $31,500,000.    With  an  appropriation  of  $15  million  in  FY  1978,  294 
administration  grants,  16  training  grants  (total  of  $970,000),  and  6  research 
grants  (total  of  $320,000)  were  awarded  to  a  total  of  316  institutions.  Nearly 
half  of  the  institutions  are  two-year  publics,  slightly  over  one-fourth  are 
four-year  public  institutions.    Thus  75. 7^.  of  the  grantees  this  year  are  public 
institutions.    The  number  of  private  institutions  having  Co-op  programs  remains 
about  the  same  year  by  year. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Applied  Management  Sciences  has  completed  a  nationwide  mandated  study 
of  Cooperative  Education  which  compared  cooperative  education  students  and 
graduates  with  students  and  graduates  in  the  same  academic  field  who  had 
not  gone  the  cooperative  education  rcute.    Data  were  collected  from  over 
8,000  respondents  affiliated  with  80  schools  which  were  visited  and  32 
additional  schools  in  which  key  administrators  were  queried  by  mail.  Included 
in  the  sample  were  two-year  and  four-year  schools,  schools  with  Title  IV-D  V 
funding  and  schools  without  Title  IV-0  funding,  and  even  schools  without 
cooperative  education.    Respondents  included  students,  graduates  (both 
Co-op  and  non-Co-op),  faculty  administrators,  and  employers. 

Major  findings  of  the 'study  were: 

0    Institutions  with  orograms  of  Cooperative  Education  and  employers 
who  hire  cooperative  education  students  expressed  strong  support  and 
indicated  their  intention  to  increase  the  number  of  students  who 
would  participate. 


0    Students  who  were  currently  enrolled  in  programs  of  Cooperative 

Education  and  graduates  who  had  participated  in  Cooperative  Education* 
were  generally  positive  about  their  experience. 

0    As  compared  to  their  non-Co-op  counterparts,  pore  Co-op  students 

perceived  that  their  job  skills  were  improving  as  they  advanced  through 
their  undergraduate  programs.    Also,  as  they  approached  graduation. 
Co-op  students  had  a  clearer  and  more  specific  sense  of  their  career 
objectives  than  did  non-Co-op  students. 

0    Anong  graduates,  the  findings  showed  that  Cooperative  Education 

participants  had  a  more  direct  relationship  between  college  major  and 
full-time  after-graduation  employment,  and  current  job  and  career  plans, 
than  did  graduates  who  had  not  participated  in  Cooperative  Education. 

0    The  large  majority  of  students  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Education  programs 
are  compensated  for  their  work  and,  hence.  Cooperative  Education  is  for 
them  an  income-producing  activity.    This  income  may  legitimately  be 
viewed  as  student  financial  assistance.    For  approximately  one-third 
of  the  students.,  this  was  found  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  their 
decision  to  enroll  in  Cooperative  Education.    It  was  very  important  to 
even  larger  proportions  of  certain  subgroups  within  the  student  sample, 
specifically  minority  group  and  economically  disadvantaged  students. 
For  the  majority  of  students  and  institutional  personnel,  however, 
the  financial  assistance  aspect  of  Cooperative  Education  was  secondary 
to  its  educational  potential. 


]_/  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation  study,  the  Cooperative  Education  program  was 
authorized  by  Title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    The  Education 
Amendments  of  1976  reauthorized  Cooperative  Education  under  Title  VIII  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 
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0    Estimated  lifetime  financial  returns  to  students  were  greater  for  those 
who  participated  in  Cooperative  Education  even  when  it  required  an 
additional  year  of  schooling.    Reasons  for  this  included  the  larger 
student  net  income  of  the  Co-op  student,  the  shorter  period  of 
unemployment  following  graduation,  and  the  higher  starting  salary 
for  the  Co-op  graduate. 

0^  Within  particular  curricula,  higher  lifetime  financial  returns  were 
estimated  for  Co-op  participants  in  four-year  'and  two-year  programs 
and  for  th^e  majoring  in  business  and  engineering  compared  with  their 
non-participant  counterparts.    This  did  not  hold  true  for  liberal 
arts  majors. 

0   The  additional  costs  experienced  by  employers  in  hiring  Cooperative 
Education  students  compared  to  their  regular  employees  were  small. 
The  only  appreciably  greater  costs  were  the  one  time  start-up  costs 
and  costs  assigned  to  the  evaluation  of  Co-op  students.    Wages  and 
fringe  benefits,  and  supervisory  and  training  costs,  were  on  the 
average  slightly  lower  for  Co-op  students  than  for  regular  employees. 
On  the  other  hand,  benefits  included  greater  student  productivity  as 
judged  by  employers  and  the  ability  of  employers  to  recruit  future 
full-time  employees  at  a  reduced  cost  over  more  customary  means,  such 
as  campus  recruitment. 

a   For  the  institutions  in  the  study  sample,  the  average  net  institutional 
cost  per  student  exceeded  $500' per  year.    Per  student  costs  were  found 
to  be  related  in  size;  larger  in  small  programs  and  decreasing  as 
program  size  increased.    On  the  other  hand,  these  costs  are  often 
balanced. -byoncreased  per  student  revenues  resulting  from  additional 
tuition  afid',  in  the  case  of  some  public  institutions,  head  count 
•based  State  appropriations  received  while  students  were  participating 
in  off-campus  work  as'signments .    On  balance,  however,  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  prligVams  experience  a  net  program  cost. 

0    Students  and  empjoyers  receive  financial  rewards  for  participation  in 
Cooperative  Education,  which  begin  immediately.    Institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  experience  both  immediate  start-up  and  continuing  long 
term  net  costs . 

0    In  a  period  of  about  six  years,  HEA  Title  IV-D,  grants  have  been  very 
effective  in  increasing  the  number  of  Coopepstive  Education  programs 
(from  approximately  300  to'over  1 ,00O)s_b«t  apparently  have  had  little 
influence  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  programs.  Many 
institutions  said  they  would  not  have  initiated  the  program  without 
this  outside  funding. 

0   Overall,  Title  IV-D  grants  absorbed  approximately  55  percent  of  the 
institutional  costs  of  developing  and  maintaining  programs  of 
Cooperative  Education. 
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0   The  study  found  little  difference  between  IV-D  supported  and  non-IV-D 
supported  programs  of  Cooperative  Education  with  regard  to  most  program 
characteristics,  e.g.,  mandatory  versus  optional  programs,  kinds  of 
employers,  and  job  category  of  students. 

0    Currently,  only  one-third  of  all  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  participate  in  Cooperative  Education.    Only  two  percent 
of  all  postsecondary  students  are  enrolled  in  Copperative 
Education. 

0   More  than  three-quarters  of  the  institutions  which  have  Co-op 
programs  plan  to  expand  them,  and  almost  one  half  of  current 
Cooperative  Education  employers  plan  to  expand  their 
participation. 

0  Only  four  percent  of  the  employers  surveyed  reported  that  union 
membership  was  required  for  Co-op  students,  although  29  percent 
reported  they  were  unionized. 

0    Lack  of  understanding  of  and  information  about  Cooperative  Education 
were  commonly  given  reasons  for  non-,jarticipation  in  Cooperative 
Education  by  students,  institutions,  and  employers. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  D^ta: 

Program  files.  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "Cooperative  Education  -  A  National. 
Assessment." 

For  further  information  about  program  operations,  / 
Contact:    John  Chase,  245-2146 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Ann  Hershner,  745-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions 
Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  Title 
XII,  Section  1202  and  1203;  Public  Law  89-329, 
as  amended 

Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Year 

MU  cnor 1 Za 1 1  on 

AnnvTini^i   "hi  on 

1965 

$3,000,000 

$3,000,000 

1966 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1967 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

1968 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

1969 

7,009,000 

7,000,000 

1970  ' 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

1971. • 

7, 000, '000 

6,000,000 

1972  2/ 

7,000,000 

6,000,000  ■' 

1973 

1/'-  . 

3,000,000 

1974  ■ 

.  T/ 

'3,000,000 

1975 

!/■ 

3,000,000 

1976 

1/ 

3,500,000 

1977  - 

1/  , 

3,500,000 

1978  ■ 

1/ 

3,500,000/ 

1979 

1/  . 

■  3,500,000 

Objectives : 

The  ^oal  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  improved  statewide  coordination  of 
higher  education  planning  and  functions.    Specific  program  objectives  include: 

(1)  the  establishment  of  State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions  which  are 
"broadly  and  equitably  representative  of  the  general  public  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  and  proprietary  institutions  of  postsecondary  education 

in  the  State  including  cormiunity  colleges  (as  defined  in  Title  X),  jurrfer 
colleges,  postsecondary  vocational  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  technical 
institutes,  four-year  institutions  of  higher  education  and  branches  thereof"  and 

(2)  an  expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  studies  and  planning  through  comprehensive 
inventories  of,  and  studies  with  respect-  to,  all  public  and  private  postsecondary 
educational  resources  in  the  State,  including  planning  necessary  for  such 
resources  to  be  better  coordinated,  improved,  expanded,  or  altered  so  that  all 


V  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

2/  Prior,  to  FY  1973,  the  legislation  provided  funding  for  physical  facilities 
planning  only. 
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persons  within  the  State  who  desire,  and  can  benefit  from,  postsecondary 
education  may  ha^^e  an  opportunity  to  do  so;  and  (3)  planning,  developing,  and 
carrying  out  interstate  cooperative  postsecondary  education  projects  designed 
to  increase  the  accessibility  of  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  for 
the  residents  of  the  participating  States,  and  to  assist  such  States  to  carry 
out  postsecondary  education  programs  in  a  more  effective  and  economical  manner 

Program  Operations: 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Section  1202  "(a),  P.L.  92- 
318,  amended  Title  XII  of  the  HEA  of  1965  to  require  the  establishment 
of  State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions  if  a  State  desires  to 
participate  in  the  comprehensive  planning  grants  program  authorized 
under  Section  1203  of  the  HEA.    Under  Section  1202  (c),  these  State 
Commissions,  popularly  called  1202  Commissions  in  reference  to  the 
section  of  the  law  authorizing  them,  may\also,  at  the  State's  discretion, 
be  designated  as  the  State  agency  for  administering  HEA  Section  105 
(Community  Serv-ices  and  Continuing  Education,  Title  I),  HEA  Section  603 
(Undergraduate  Equipment  Grant  Program,  Title  VI-A),  and  HEA  Section  704 
(Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  Title  VII-A). 
Section  1202  (c)  further  authorizes  the  payment  of  funds  to  the  1202 
Commissions  to  cover  the  costs  of  administering  the  State  plans  required 
under  Titles  Vi-A  and  VII-A.    Section  1202  (d)  provides  that  if  a  State 
desires  to  participate  in  the  Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A  programs  but  does 
not  desire  to  assign  the  Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A  functions  to  the  1202 
Commission,  it  must  establish  a  separate  State  commission  which  is  "broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
(including  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes)  in  the  State." 

Determination  of  1202  Commission  eligibility  for  receipt  of  planning 
funds  has  been  based  upon  a  review  of  State-provided  information  demonstrating 
how  the  Commission  has  met  the  requirements  of  Section  1202.  Such 
information  must  include:    (1)  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Governor, 
explaining  how  the  membership  of  the  State  Commission  meets  the  "broadly 
and  equitably  representative"  requirements  of  Section  1202  (a)  and  what 
provisions  have  been  made  to  ensure  continuing  compliance  with  these 
requirements  of  the  law,  (2)  an  indication  of  which  of  the  following  three 
options  for  establishing  a  1202  Commission  the  State  has  chosen  to  follow: 
(i)  creation  of  ^  new  commission,  (ii)  designation  of  an  existing  State 
agency  or  State  tommission,  or  (iii)  expanding,  augmenting,  or  reconstituting 
the  membership  of  an  existing  State  agency  or/State  commission;  (3)  an 
indication  of  which,  if  any,  of  the  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and  VII-A  programs 
have  been  assigned  to  the  commission;  and  (4)  other  information  regarding 
various  particulars  of  the  commission. 

After  a  1202  Commission  has  been  established,  a  State  is  eligible, to 
participate  in  the  comprehensive  planning  grant  programs  authorized  under 
Section  1203  of  the  Act.    Section  1203  (a)  authorizes  a  program  of  grants  for 
comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary.  education -en  an  intrastate  basis. 
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This  program  is  operated  as  a  formula  grant  program.    State  Commissions  must- 
include  the  following  in  their  applications:    (l).a  description  of  the  compre- 
hensive planning  activities  (and  their  objectives)  for  which  the  grant  funds 
are  being  requested;  (2)  a  description  of  the  need  for  the  activities 
(Including  deficiencies  or  problems  in  the  current  status  of  comprehensive 
planning  for  postsecondary  education  in  the  State;  (3)  a  description  of  the 
approach  (including  the  methods  to  coordinate  with  institutions  and  agencies 
concerned  with  postsecondary  education  in  the  State);  and  (4)  a  description 
of  the  anticipated  benefits  and  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  proposed 
planning  activities  (including  the  use  of  such  results  and  their  relationship 
to  the  needs  indicated  previously). 

Section  1203  (c)  of  the  Act  authorizes  a  program  of  grants  to  State 
Commissions  and  to  interstate  compact  postsecondary  educational  agencies, 
applying  jointly,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  education  on 
an  interstate  basis.    Final  eligibility  and  funding  criteria  for  this  program 
have  been  develog^W^  However ,  no  funds  have  been  requested -or  appropriated 
for  this  prograirfT 

Program%cope: 

Fifty-five  1202  Commissions  (representing  48  States  and  7  jurisdictions) 
were  eligible  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  funding  in  support  of  Section  1203  (a) 
planning  activities  during  1978-79.    Of  the  55  commissions,  23  were  newly 
established  commissions,  19  are  existing  agencies,  and  13  are  augmented 
agencies.    Thirty-four  of  the  commissions  were  also  assigned  the  responsi- 
bilities for  coordinating  the  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and  VII-A  programs;  7 
commissions  were  assigned  responsibilities  for  administering  the  Titles  VI-A 
and- VII-A  programs  only;  one  (1)  commission  was  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  Title  I  program  only;  and  13  commissions  were  assigned 
no  responsibilities  for  F£d£a3>  programs' other  than  the  Section  1203  planning 
activities  and  the  revi.ew  of  proposals  submitted  both  to  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  and  to  OE  for  graduate  fellowships 
under  Title  IX,  HEA.    In  Hay  1978  the  Wyoming  Higher  Education  Council  was 
abolished,  leaving  a  total  of  54  1202  Commissions  in  operation. 

Latest  data  regarding  1202  Commission  membership  reflect  composition 
by  type  of  institution  represented,  by  sex,, and  by  race.    With  respect  to 
institutional  representation,  63.09%  of  745  members  represented  the  general 
public,  9.26%  represented  public  four-year  institutions,  3.22%  represented 
public  community  and  junior  colleges;  6.58%  represented  public  vocational 
and  technical  institutes,  9.13%  represented  private  non-profit  institutions, 
3.62%  represented  proprietary  schools,  and  5.10%  represented  other  interests. 
By  sex,  80.19%  of  757  members  were  male  and  19.81%  were  female.    By  race, 
9.02%  of  732  members  were  Black  Americans,  1.37%  were  American  Indians, 
1.23%  were  Asian  Americans,  3.14%  were  Spanisti-surnamed  Americans,  and 
85.24%  were  members  of  all  other  racial  classifications. 
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Of  the  $3,500,000  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1978,  $500,000  was 
apportioned  among  State  Higher  Education  Facilities  Commissions.  The 
remaining  $3  million  was  distributed  among  the  54  applicant  1202  Coimissions 
on  a  two-part  formula  in  which  (1)  each  applicant  received  $30,000  and  (2) 
the  balance  of  the  funds  ($1,380,000)  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  the  population  of  a  postsecondary  age  (i.e.,  ages  17  and  above  as 
indicated  in  the  latest -data  available  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census) 
in  a  given  State  to  the  total  in  all  those  States  which  applied.    Under  this 
procedure,  grants  ranged  from  a  low  of  $30,069  to  a  high  of  $173,962--with 
the  average  being  slightly  less  than  $56,000. 


L       During  1978-79,  the  Section  1203  (a)  grants  supported  a  wide  variety  of 
postsecondary  educational  planning  activities  in  areas  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following:    (1)  continuing  education,  educational  brokering, 
and  non-traditioral  education;  (2)  studies  of  manpower  needs  in  various  fields, 
including  allied  health  fields;  (3)  student  assistance  needs  and  resources; 
(4)  role  and  scope  of  all  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  State;  (5)  structure 
and  governance  of  postsecondary  education;  (6)  occupational  education;  (7) 
proprietary  schools;  (8)  establishing  and  expanding  data  bases  and  management 
information  systems;  (9)  enrollment  projections;  and  (10)  facilities  planning 
and  analysis  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  general,  more  recent  applications  were  of  better  quality  than  those 
submitted  in  the  first  year  of  the  program.    The  States  appear  to  be  assessing 
their  individual  planning  needs  in  a  more  coordinated  fashion,  with  many  of 
the  proposed  activities  building  upon  others  which  were  already  in  progress 
or  completed.    In  addition,  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  found  that. the  1202  Commissions  are  taking  more  initiative  in 
reviewing  Fund  proposals  and  that  the  problems  exhibited  during  the  FY  1974 
cycle  (those' included  (1)  the  need  for  a  constant  educative  process  of  State 
personnel,  since  the  timing  of  the  review  of  Fund  proposals  were  coincidental 
with  the  establishment  of  the  1202  Commissions,  (2)  the  greater  difficulty 
faced  by  smaller  States  in  devoting  staff  resources  to  the  review  of  proposals, 
and  (3)  some  suggestions  that,^in  States  where  a  large  university  system 
existed,  bias  was  shown  in  favor  of  institutions  within  that  system,  while 
those  outside  of  the  system  received  less  favorable  reviews)  appear  to  have 
been  alleviated.    Also,  recent  information  suggests  that  while  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  coordination  of  postsecondary  planning  with  statewide 
vocational  and  manpower  planning,  it  has  not  been  as  widespread  and  effective 
as  might  be  desired. 

One  unresolved  issue  relates  to  the  question  of  how  strictly  and  in 
what  manner  the  "broadly  and  equitably  representative"  language  of  the  law 
should  be  interpreted.    During  FY  1975  this  question  was  raised  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  1202  Commissions  in  six  States.    It  has  not  been  raised 
since  then.    The  concerns  were  referred  to  the  respective  Governors  for 
resolution  and  have  since  been  resolved.    Also,  what  role  should  the  Office 
of  Education  play  with  regard  to  Commission  make-up,  with  regard  to  Corrtnission 
activities ,  and  in  what  areas  of  activity,  if  any?   This  issue  remains 
unanswered  at  this  time. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  * 

Program  files,  State  Planning  Commissions  Office,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

The  Changing  Map  of  Postsecondary  Education,  State  Postsecondary 
Education  Cormiissions  (1202):    Their  Origin,  Development,  and- Current 
Status,  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  April  1975: 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:    Charles  Griffith,  245  2671 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
'        Contact:    Jack  Rodgers,  24&r7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  I,  Part  A  of  Higher  Education  Act  of  September  30,  1979 

1965.    Public  Law  89-329,  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1976. 

Funding  History:     Year  -  Authorization  .        .    Appropriation  - 

$10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
9, 500, poo 
9,500,000 
9,500,000 
9,500,000 
15,000,000 
14,250,000 
■  14,250,000 
12,125,000 
14,125,000 
18,000,000 
16,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  (CSCE)  program  provides 
support  to  the  States  and  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(1)  To  assist  in  the  solution  of  community  problems  by  strengthening  a 
coimunity  service  programs  .of  colleges  and  universities; 

(2)  To  support  the  expansion  of  continuing  education  in  colleges  and 
universities;  and 

(3)  To  support  planning  for  resource^ material^  sharing. 

The  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  program"  has  been  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  adults  who  have  been 
inadequately  served  by  traditional  educational  offerings  in  their  communities. 


Year  - 

Authorization 

1966 

$25,000,000  '■■ 

1967 

50,000,000 

1968 

50,000,000 

1969 

10,000,000 

1970 

50,000,000 

1971 

60,000,000- 

1972* 

10,000,000 

1973 

30,000,000 

1974 

40,000,000 

1975 

50,000,000~ 

1976 

5a,ooo,ooo 

1977 

40,000,000 

1978 

40,000,000 

1979 

40,000,000 
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Program  Operations: 

The  program  has  four  distinct  parts:  a  State-grant  program, 
Special  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects,  Special  Programs 
for  the  Elderly,  and  technical  assistance  provisions. 

The  State-grant  program  is  administered  by  designated  State 
agencies,  each  of  which  develops  a  State  plan,  establishes  priorities 
among  problem  areas,  and  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and  approving 
institutional  proposals  for  support.    One  third  of  total  program  costs 
must  be  met  from  non-Federal  funds. 

Special  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects  were  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.    SectilDn  106  provides  for  a  set-aside  of  10'^^  of 
appropriations  in  excess  of  $9.5  million  to  carry  out  Projects  designed  to  seek 
solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems  relating  to  technological 
and  social  change  and  environmental  pollution.    Priorities  are  determined 
annually  by  the  Commissioner  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education.    Grants  are  made  by  the 
Office  of  Education  to  institutions  on  the  basis  of  oroposals  submitted 
by  them. 

The  Special  programs  for  the  Elderly  portion  of  CSCE  was  authorized 
by  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973.    No  funds 
have  been  made  available;  therefore,  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  amended  the  CSCE  program  by  adding 
provisions  for  technical  assistance  to  States  and  higher  education  institutions. 
The  technical  assistance  is  to  provide  a  national  diffusion  network  to  help 
assure  that  effective  programs  are  known  among  the  States  and  institutions; 
assist  with  the  improvement  of  planning  and  evaluation  procedures;  provide 
information  about  the  changing  enrollment  patterns  in  postsecondary  institutions; 
and  provide  assistance  to  the  States  and  institutions  in  their  efforts  to 
understand  these  changing  patterns  and  to  accommodate  them. 

Program  Scope: 

All  55  eligible  jurisdictions  are  participating  in  the  program. 

In  FY  1978  State  agencies  received  $15,850,000  with  which  they  made  grants 
to  an  estimated  770  institutions  to  fund  an  estimated  680  specially  designed 
continuing  education  programs.    In  addition,  in  FY  1978  grants  were  made  to 
fund  24  Special  and  Continuing  Education  projects.    These  grants  supported 
projects  designed  to  seek  solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems  related 
to  social  and  technological  change  and  environmental  pollution. 

Of  the  24  projects,  12  were  renewals  with  awards  ranging  from  $18,201  to 
$117,002.    Twelve  of  the  projects  were  new  and  received  awards  ranging  from 
$46,942  to  $88,561. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  FY  1977,  according  to  State  program  statistics,  561  projects  were 
completed.  Of  these,  418  were  in  the  area  of  community  service,  140  were 
continuing  education  projects,  and  3  were  revenue  sharing  projects. 
Participating  in  these  projects  were  737  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
more  than  a  third  of  which  were  two-year  colleges.  A  total  of  381,000 
people  were  served  by  these  projects.  No  formal  evaluation  has  been  made 
of  these  561  projects. 

Some  asses^smenuNdata  are  available  on  the  Special  Projects  program. 
Thirty-eight  awards  were  made  in  this  program  in  the  years  1974-77.  Target 
populations  for  these  projects  have  included  women  re-entering  work  and 
education,  the  elderly,  prison  inmates,  local  government  officials,  and  the 
handicapped.    Those  projects  that  have  been  completed  have  had  measurable 
influence  on  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  continuing  education.  For 
example,  a  model  pre-retirement  program  designed  by  the  University  of 
California  is  now  being  used,  as  is  an  evaluation  instrument  also 
developed  by  the  project,  by  a  number  of  institutions  and  corporations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Project  fllD-NET  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington  adapted  existing  State  programs  for  local  government 
officials  for  widespread  use  at  minimum  cost  in  small  towns  throughout 
the  midwest  and  southwest.    The  National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf, 
jointly  sponsored  by  Gallaudet  College  and  The  National  Law  Center  at 
George  Washington  University,  provided,  for  the  first  time,  legal  services, 
legal  education,  and  legal  advocacy  for  hearing-impaired  people.  Among 
its  many  accomplishments  are  the  establishment  of  additional  centers 
in  California  and  Pennsylvania,  the  of^^ering  of  nationwide  legal  education 
workshops,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separately  incorporated  Legal  Defense 
Fund. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files.  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Eugene  Wetden,  245-9868 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Ann  Hershner,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Postsecondary  Education  Eligibility 
and  Agency  Evaluation 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Accreditation:    Education  Amendments  of  1952  N/A 
(P.L.  82-550),  subsequent  legislation. 

Eligibility:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  including  P.L.  94-482. 

Funding  History:  N/A 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Division  of  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation  (DEAE)  and  the  U.S. 
Conmissioner  of  Education's  Advisory  Conmittee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  (ACAIE)  function  to  "orchestrate"  a  system  of 
determining  initial  eligibility  for  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
to  participate  .in  Federal  student  and  institutional  assistance  programs. 

Program  Operations: 

Initial  eli^gibility  is  granted  to  postsecondary  institutions  and 
programs  which  meet  certain  statutory  and  other  prerequisites:    (a)  State 
licensing  or  chartering,  (b)  accreditation  by  private  non-governmental 
accrediting  bodies  or  State  agencies  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education;  and  (c)  compliance  with  Federal  non-discrimination  guidelines. 
ACAIE/DEAE  formulate  and  publish  accrediting  criteria  for  recognition  with 
which  State/private  accrediting  bodies  must  comply  for  recognition.  Only 
those  State/private  accrediting  bodies  with  approved  procedures  and 
jurisdictions  may  qualify  in  the  sense  that  their  "accreditation"  functions 
as  an  aspect  of  institutional  eligibility  for  Fe^^eral  funds.  ACAI^DEAE 
conduoft  periodic  reviews  of  the  accrediting  bodieS^^^^^^ pol icies  related  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  published  criteria  for  renewal  of 
recognition. 

Program  Scope:  ^ 

As  of  December  31,  1977,  ACAIE/DEAE  have  through  the  "tripartite" 
institutional  eligibility  process— private  accrediting  associations,  State 
approval  and  licensing  agencies,  and  the  Federal  government: 
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(a)  recognized  70  private  accrediting  associations; 

(b)  recognized  12  State  approval  agencies; 

(c)  certified  for  Federal  eligibility  8,725  postsecondary 
institutions;  and 

(d)  recognized  8  State  nursing  boards. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  June  1972,  the  Office  of  Education  contracted  with  the, Brookings 
Institution,  and  later  with  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration, 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  use  of  accreditation  for  eligibility  purposes. 

Completed  in  1974,  "Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility  Study" 
by  Dr.  Harold  Orlans,  et  al.,  reconmended,  among  other  findings,  that: 

(1)  The  Office  of  Education  institute  a  program  to  improve  the 
training  of  State  education  staffs  to  gain  their  cooperation 
in  enforcing  Federal  eligibility  conditions  and  to  promote 

a  fuller  and  more  prompt  exchange  of  information  about 
postsecondary  schools; 

(2)  Federally  guaranteed  student  loan  borrowers  be  protected  in 
the  event  of  school  closure; 

(3)  Colleges  as  well  as  proprietary  schools  be  required  to  notify 
.students  about  their  tuition  refund  policy;  and 

(4)  Information  about  changes  in  the  eligibility  of  postsecondary 
schools  for  Federal  and  State  programs.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cease  and  desist  orders,  restrictions  imposed  by  the  courts  or 
State  officials  and  accrediting  agency  actions  be  more  promptly 
and  widely  circulated. 

Moreover,  the  report  strongly  recommended  that  a  study  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  number,  proportion,  and  kinds  of  degree-granting  and  non-degree- 
granting  schools  which  engage  in  specified  malpractices,  such  as  deceptive 
advertising  and  recruiting  and  inequitable  refunds.    Additionally,  the 
"Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility  Study"  played  a  significant 
role  in  assisting  the  Office  of  Education  to  have  Congress  include  new 
statutory  program  eligibility  language  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 

Subsequently,  in  July  1975,  the  Office  of  Education  contracted  with 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  to  develop  and  field  test  a 
degree  and  non-degree-gra'nting  institutional  informational  system  which 
would  provide  accurate  and  timely  information  on  their  student  consumer 
practices. 

The  study  "Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary  Education"  has  been  completed.    In  part,  the  report 
concluded  that: 
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(a)  The  categories,  examples,  and  indicators  of  potentially  abusive 
institutional  conditions  and  practices  produced  by  this  project 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  every  instituti9n  which  gains  eligibility  to  participate 
in  Federal  student  assistance  programs; 

(b)  The  information  dissemination  called  for  above  should  be  followed 
by  an  assessment  of  the  information's  impact  on  institutional 
self-study  and  self-improvement; 

(c)  An  information  system  should  be  established  for  sharing  and 
disseminating  State-agency  produced  Institutional  Report  Forms 
(IRF)  scores  for  institutions  which  operate  across  State  lines; 

(d)  USOE-recognized  accreditation  agencies  should  continue  to  urge 
an  increased  awareness  of  student  consumer  protection  on  their 
member  institutions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  accreditation 
process  ;> 

(e)  The  "continuous  review  (of)  the  criteria  for  determination  of, 
or  termination  of  eligibility  for  institutional  participation 

in  USOE-administered  financial  aid  programs,  and.  .  .appropriate 
recommendations  for  change"  recently  recommended  by  USOE's  Task 
Force  on  Implementing  Educational  Consumer  Protection  Strategies 
should  include  consideration  of  minimum  consumer  protection 
standards  based  upon  preventing  the  types  of  abuses  listed  in 
the  report. 

Additionally,  the  study  developed  a  student  guide  entitled  Safeguarding 
Your  Education:    A  Student's  Guide  to  College  and  Occupational  Education, 
which  was  based  upon  the  14  different  types  of  consumer  abuses;  it  is  now 
being  commercially  produced  under  copyright  for  national  dissemination. 

Authorization  by  State  agencies  is  a  prerequisite  for  institutions 
seeking  to  participate  in  Federal  programs,  sinc^  the  States  have  the  major 
constitutional  responsibility  for  the  governance  of  postsecondary  institutions 
within  their  boundaries.    With  the  States,  therefore,  having  the  major  burden 
of  consumer  protection  in  postsecondary  education,  a  study  was  needed  to  assess 
the  degree  to  which  postsecondary  state  oversight  agencies  provide  student 
consumer  protection  by  preventing  or  correctiljig  abusive  and  potentially 
abusive  institutional  policies,  practices,  and  conditions.    Additionally,  the 
study  would  include  (1)  an  in-depth  profile  o:^strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  State  laws  and  enforcement  resources  and  (2)  specific  suggestions  for 
strategies  which  could  be  used  by  the  USOE  to  help  State  agencies  require 
stronger  laws  and  augment  their  enforcement  resources. 
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The  American  Institutes  for  Research  recently  completed  (December  1977) 
"A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary  Education."    The  study  found  that 
State  authorizing/oversight  requirements  are  relatively  much  more  extensive 
for  private  non-degree-granting  institutions,  less  extensive  for  private 
degree-granting  institutions,  and  almost  non-existent  for  public  institutions. 
The  report  concluded  that 

0    stronger  laws  and  regulations  are  needed,  especially  to  (1)  eliminate 
provisions  that  now  exclude  accredited  institutions  from  State  agency 
oversight,  (2)  provide  stronger  bonding  or  tuition-indemnification 
requirements,  (3)  provide  and  publicize  statewide  complaint-handl ihg 
systems,  and  (4)  improve  the  coordination  and  communications  among 
the  agencies  that  have  various  oversight  responsibilities  within  each 
state;  and 

0  better  communications  and  coordination  are  needed  among  licensing 
agencies  in  all  States,  especially  in  the  degree-granting  sector, 
to  deal  with  problems  created  by  institutions  that  operate  across 
State  lines. 

Significant  barriers  now  exist  to  improved  consumer  practices  due  to: 

0    unwillingness  of  legislatures  to  make  adequate  appropriations  for 
school  oversight,  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  general  reluctance  to  approve  funds  for  any  form  of  State 
regulation; 

0    strong  and  effective  opposition  by  schools  and  accreditation  bodies 
to  increased  levels  of  State  agency  oversight; 

0    lack  of  agreement  and  cooperation  among  State  education  agencies 
about  which  agency  should  perform  what  functions;  and 

0    reluctance  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  attorneys  general  to 
take  strong  action  against  educational  institutions. 

The  contractor  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Education  provide  more 
effective  internal  audits  and  controls  over  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs.    Also  USOE  should  provide: 

0    a  communications  and  clearinghouse  mechanism  for  the  States,  to 
allow  State  agency  officials  to  better  share  information  on  their 
enforcement  actions  concerning  schools  that  operate  in  more  than  one 
State,  to  achieve  more  consistent  standards  and,  consequently,  more 
reciprocity  agreements  for  licensing,  and  to  learn  from  each  other's 
successes  and  failures; 

0    provide  workshops  and  technical  assistance,  including  legal  experts 
and  research  studies,  that  will  allow  State  agency  officials  to  acquire 
new  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  for  oversight; 
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0   provide  some  Federal  operating  funds,  possibly  on  a  matching  basis, 
for  supporting  better  State  agency  oversight  if  the  oversight  is  to 
play  a  role  in  the  eligibility  of  institutions  for  Federal  programs; 
and 

0    exercise  stronger  controls  over  accreditation  agencies  that  seek  to 
become  recognized  by  USOE,  especially  to  prevent  them  from  accrediting 
unevaluated  branch  campus  and  off -campus  programs. 

In  July  1978,  the  report  on  the  study  of  State  oversight  was  the^ 
basic  working  document  for  an  invitational  conference  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States.  Conference 
participants  will  be  representatives  from  State  authorizing  and  oversight 
agencies,  legislators,  governors'  education  aides,  attorneys  general,  chief 
State  school  officers,  congressional  aides,  and  Federal  agency  staff.  ^  

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  study  has  been  designed  and  contracted  to  evaluate  the  USOE  Criteria 
and  Procedures  for  the  Recognition  of  Accrediting  and  State  Approval  Agencies. 
Work  began  on  October  1,  1977,  and  is  being  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service.    The  study  will  focus  on  the  history  of  the  recognition  process  and  on 
assessment  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  USOE  criteria  used  for  all 
agencies  applying  for  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files.  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education/DEAE  ^ 

Orlans,  Harold,  et  al..  Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility, 
Volumes  I  and  II,  The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C,  1974. 

Jung,  Steven  M.,  et  al..  Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary  Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
California,  December  1976. 

Jung,  Steven  M.,  et  al . ,  A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary 
Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
December  1977. 

For  further, information  about  program  operations, 


Contact:     Larry  Friedrich,  447-9289 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectlvertfess , 


Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-8130 
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,  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  ^ 

Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 
Legislation: 

National  Defense  Educ,ation  Act  of  1958  Title  VI ; 
Public  Law  85-864;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
87-344;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-210;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-665;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  89-698;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
90-575;  ,as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  94-482;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-43. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1971  \ 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$  8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
13,000,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
18,000,000 
16,050,000 
30,000,000 
38,500,000 
38,500,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Appropriation 

$  3,416,000 
7,300,000 
6,554,000 
8,000,000 
7,970,000 
8,000,000 
13,000,000 
14,000,000 
15,800,000^ 
15,700,00(\ 
15,450,000 
13,002,000 
7,170,000 
^13,940,000 
72,500,000 
11,333,000 
11  ,300,000 
13,300,000 
14,650,000 
15,000,000 
17,000,000 


ERIC 


Programs  for  forei 
appropriation  have  four 
pool  o'f  trained  special 
affairs;  (2)  provide  in 
professional  knowledge 
area  studies,  and  v^rld 
and  cultures,  particula 
development;  and  (4)  de 
materials  in  foreign  la 
education,  government, 


gn  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  this 
major  purposes:    (1)  increase  the  nation's  manpower 
ists  in  foreign  language,  area  studies,  and  world 
-service  training  to  upgrade  and  update  the 
and  skills  of  existing  specialists  in  foreign  language,, 
affairs;  (3)  produce  new  knowledge  about  other  nations 
rly  those  of  the  non-western  world,  through  research  and 
velop  improved  curricula  and  effective  instructional 
nguages,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs  needed  by 

and  business. 
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The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  VI,  authorizes  the  award 
of  grants  and  contracts  to  U.S.  educational  institutions,  organizations, 
and  individuals  for  activities  conducted  primarily  in  the  United  States. 
Program  assistance  includes  institutional  development,  fellowship  support, 
and  research  in  foreign  language,  area  studies,  world  affairs,  and 
intercultural  understanding. 

Program  Operations: 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  purposes  of  establishing,  equipping, 
and  operating  graduate  and  undergraduate  centers  and  orograms  for  the 
teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages,  for  instruction  in  other  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries 

in  which  such  language  is  commonly  used,  or  for  research  and  training  in 
international  studies  and  the  international  aspects  of  professional  and 
other  fields  of  study.    Any  such  grant  or  contract  may  cover  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  operation  of  a  center  or  program,,  including 
the  costs  of  faculty,  staff,  and  student  travel  in  foreign  areas^regions, 
or  countries,  and  the  costs  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  teach  or  conduct 
research,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals 
undergoing  advanced  training  in  any  center  or  under  any  program  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  title,  including  allowances  for 
dependents  and  for  travel  for  research  and  study  here  and  abroad,  but  only 
upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  recipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on 
completion  of  their  training,  be  available  for  teaching  service  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  such 
other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  — 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  expended  under  this  title  for  undergraduate  travel 
except  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  setting  forth 
policies  and  procedures  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  for  such 
travel  are  expended  as  part  of  a  formal  program  of  supervised  study. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  make 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction 
in  modern  foreign  languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full 
understanding  of  the  areas,  regions  or  countries  in  which  such  languages  are 
commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more  effective  methods  of  teaching  such 
languages  and  in  such  other  fields,  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use 
in  such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or  in  such  fields. 
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Program  Scope: 

.  Recent  studies  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
reveal  the  growth  in  the  development  of  non-western  studies  since  enactment  of 
the  NDEA  in  1958.    Whereas  in  1958  some  37  "uncommonly  taught"  languages  were 
offered  in  U.S.  universities,  in  1977  approximately  100  modern  foreign  languages 
were  taught  at  NDEA  centers;  a  1970  survey  of  foreign  language  enrollments 
reveals  that  while  higher  education  registrations  in  most  of  the  foreign 
languages  traditionally  taught  in  American  higher  education  have  been  in 
a  distinct  downward  trend  since  1968,  student  enrollments  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  in  over  100  of  the  less  commonly  taught  languages  taken 
collectively  have  increased  signif icantly--by  12.8'i,  6.7%,  and  39.4% 
respectively. 

While  enrollments  in  the  uncommonly  taught  languages  are  increasing, 
total  enrollments  in  these  languages  remain  small.    For  example,  in  1970  there 
were  only  5,319  undergraduate  and  796  graduate  students  studying  Chinese. 
By  1974-75  enrollments  had  increased  to  9,468  undergraduate  and  1,108  graduate, 
and  recent  indications  are  that  enrollments  in  Chinese  language  courses  are 
still  increasing. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  NDEA,  the  section  602  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Research  program  awarded  some  706  contracts  and  22  grants  to  educational 
institutions,  professional  organizations,  and  individuals,  which  resulted  (by 
May  1978)  in  the  completion  of  some  850  major  reports  on  surveys  and  studies 
and  instructional  materials  for  language  and  area  studies,  as  well  as  some 
500  related  publications.    Items  completed  prior  to  November  1976  are 
listed  in  a  cumulative  bibliography  produced  by  the  program.  List  No  8: 
NDEA  Foreign  Language,  Area,  and  Other  International  Studies. 

The  NDEA  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  program  provides  a 
means  for  correcting  existing  disciplinary  and  geographic  imbalances, 
broadening  the  scope  of  areas  training,  and  improving  and  maintaining 
language  skills. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1978  appropriation  for  NDEA  VI  funded  80  centers,  25 
undergraduate  and  13  graduate  exemplary  programs,  828  graduate  fellowships, 
and  33  research  projects. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978  the  average  cost  of  a  combined  graduate/undergraduate 
center  is  expected  to  be  $109,000,  while  the  average  undergraduate  center 
cost  will  be  about  $55,000.    Total  population  served  by  the  80  centers  is 
approximately  250,000.    The  average  cost  per  fellowship  will  be  $5,544  and 
the  average  research  project  costs  about  $30,000.    The  cost  of  the  13 
exemplary  graduate  projects  will  be  $43,500  and  the  undergraduate  projects 
cost  will  be  $35,000. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
(based  on  a  sample  of  13,000  foreign  language  and  area  studies  specialists, 
of  whom  about  10,000  are  college  or  university  faculty  members)  has  provided 
data  on  the  impact  of  the  NDEA  program.    A  sampling  of  previous  holders  of 
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NDEA  VI  fellowships  showed  that  almost  all  (89,1%)  of  the  fellows  used  their 
foreign  area  training  in  their  first  job.    Of  the  Ph.D.  graduates,  99%  were 
employed  as  language  and  world  area  specialists.    The  survey  also  indicates 
that  the  existing  pool  of  specialists  needs  more  focused  development  in 
certain  aspects  in  order  to  achieve  an  upgrading  of  language  skills.    Of  the 
world  area  specialists  surveyed,  only  25%  reported  that  they  can  easily  speak, 
read,  and  write  a  language  of  their  area.    A  major  factor  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  proficiency  in  foreign  languages  is  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  language  in  a  country  where  it  is  in  regular  use. 

Studies  oh  international  and  intercul tural  education  and  new  curricula 
and  instructional  materials  are  intended  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  U.S.    The  impact  of  this  program  is  suggested  by  a  materials 
utilization  survey  which  provides  specific  data  on  instructional  materials 
for  50  different  languages  in  82  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs. 
Results  of  the  survey  show,  for  example,  that  of  24  respondent  institutions 
engaged  in  teaching  Chinese,  21,  or  88  percent,  were  using  materials  produced 
under  National  Defense  Education  Title  VI  support;  of  17  programs  offering 
instruction  in  Hindi,  100  percent  were  using  National  Defense  Education 
materials;  and  6  out  of  Z^Arabic  programs  similarly  reported  utilization  of 
National  Defense  EMucat^fon  Act-supported  materials. 

With  Section  dpg  research  appropriations,  the  following  surveys  of 
languaga/study  in  the  U.S.  are  being  conducted: 

An  iiiveiiLuiy  "of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  in  the  U.S.,  conducted 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies; 

A  survey  of  Foreign  Language  Enrollments  in  Secondary  Schools,  in 
the  fall  of  1977  (a  bi-annual  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages); 

A  survey  of  Foreign  Language  Enrollments  in  Colleges  and  Universities, 
in  the  fall  of  1977  (a  bi-annual  survey  conducted  by  the  Modern 
Language  Association) ; 

A  national  survey  of  foreign-language  teaching  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  (in  particular,  teacher  supply  and  demand), 
carried  out  by  the  American  Counpil  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages ; 

An  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  art:    Chinese  language  study  in  the 
U.S.,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics, 

The  Comptroller  General  recently  reported  to  the  Congress  on  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  related  areas.    The  report  notes  that  recipients  of  Title 
VI  program  funds  believe  the  Federal  program  administration  to  be  fair  and 
effective,  and  that  the  Federal  program  managers  have  made  important  improvements 
in  the  programs  in  the  past  several  years. 
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Priorities  for  determining  language  and  area  studies  grants  are  still 
being  made  using  data  derived  from  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  While 
the  report  observes  that  determination  of  national  needs  in  foreign  language 
and  area  studies  is  difficult  to  do,  it  is  unknown  whether  the  greatest 
national  needs  are  being  met. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  concluded  that  additional  administrative 
improvements  are  needed.    Recommendations  were  made  to: 

Visit  at  least  once  every  two  years  each  of  the  80  centers  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving  Title  VI  grants. 

Prepare  and  distribute  to  center  officials  and  other  appropriate 
parties  a  biannual  report  containing  helpful  "lessons  learned"  as  .  ; 
gleaned  from  the  reports  submitted  by  each  center  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  visits  to  centers^by  staff  members  of  the  Office. 

Provide  feedback  reports  to  the  centers  at  least  once  a  year  on 
their  reports  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Develop  a  system  to  evaluate  the  effecti verjess 'of  the  program 
providing  starter  grants  to  new  internatioijal  studies  projects. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  — 



Language  and  Area  Stud-j^s  Review,  Richard  D.  Lambert .  (published  in 
August  1973  by  the  Anje'rican  Academy  of  Political  and  Socia'^1  Science 
and  the  Social  Sciente  Research  Council). 

International  Studies  an^l  tfrg  Social  Sciences:  _A  Survey  of  the 
Status  of  International/Comparative  Studies  and  Recommendations 
Concerning  National  Needs  and  Priorities,  James  N.  Rosenau  »^ 
(Minneapolis,  Minnesota:    International  Studies  Association*, 
June  1971). 

1970  Census  of  International  Programs  in  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities^ 
(Washington,  D.  C:    AASCU  Studies  1971/3,  August  1971). 

Materials  Development  Needs  in  the  Uncommonly-Taught  Langua*ges. 
Priorities  for  the  Seventies^    (A  report  of  a  conference  held  in 
Columbia,  Md.,  in  October  1974,  published  by  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  1975). 
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A  Survey  of  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Uncommonly-Taught 
Languages  (in  eight  fascicles,  one  for  each  of  the  major  geographical 
world  areas),  published  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1976. 

Western  European  Studies  in  the  United  States.    (Stephen  Blank, 
Council  for  European  Studies,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1975). 

International  and  IntercuUural  Education  in  Selected  State  Colleges 
and  Universities:    An  Overview  and  Five  Cases.    (Audrey  W.  Gray, 
Anerican  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  1977). 

CULCON  Report  on  Japanese  Studies  at  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
the  United  States  in  the  Mid-70^    (E.  T.  Massey  and  J.  A.  I'.assey, 
Ainerican  Panel  Secretariat:    Japan  Society,  Inc.,  1977). 

Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.,  Study  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Related 
Areas:    Federal  Support,  Administration,  Need.    September  13,  1978, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Program  Data. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Ed  Meador,  245-9691 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Fulbright-Hays  Act 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  None 
Act  of  1961.    Section  102(b)(6);  Public  Law 
87-256;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-565;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-698. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1964 

1/ 

$1,500,000 

1965 

1  ,500,000 

1966 

2,000,000 

1967 

3,000,000 

1968 

3,000,000 

1969 

3,000,000 

1970 

2,430,000 

1971 

830,000 

1972 

1  ,323,000 

1973 

1  ,360,000 

1974 

1  ,360,000 

1975 

2,700,000 

1976 

2,700,000 

1977 

3,000,000 

1978 

3,000,000 

1979 

3,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislated  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  modern  foreign 
language  training  and  area  studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  by  supporting  visits,  and  study  in  foreign  countries  by 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  such  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
to  improve  their  skill  in  languages  and  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of 
the  people  of  these  countries.    The  program  also  finances  visits  by  teachers 
from  those  countries  to  the  United  States  to  participate  in  foreign  language 
training  and  area  studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 

1/  Indefinite,  does  not  require  specific  money  authorization. 
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Program  Operations: 

Programs  funded  under  Section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  provide 
opportunities  to  individuals  for  first-hand  experiences  in  the  locales  of 
their  respective  specialization  areas.    Specifically,  fellowships  are 
provided  for  updating  and  extending  research  knowledge,  and  maintaining 
and  improving  language  skills.    The  program  also  provides  fellowships  for 
faculty  and  doctoral  dissertation  research,  supports  group  projects  for 
research  and  training,  as  well  as  curriculum  consultant  services  of  foreign 
educators  to  improve  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  intercul tural  education 
in  U.S.  schools  and  colleges. 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  this 
appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:    (1)  increase  the  Nation's 
manpower  pool  of  trained  specialists  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies, 
(2)  provide  inservice  training  to  upgrade  and  update  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  specialists  in  foreign  language,  and 
area  studies,  (3)  produce  new  knowledge  about  other  nations  and  cultures, 
particularly  those  of  the  non-western  world;  and  (4)  develop  curricula  and 
instructional  materials  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies  needed  by 
education,  government,  and  business. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Fiscal  Year  1978  appropriation  of  $3  million  for  this  program 
supported  111  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships,  16  group  projects, 
15  foreign  curriculum  consultant  grants  and  46  faculty  research  fellowships. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  recent  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the 
U.S.  demonstrated  that  adequate  opportuni tTeT  for  research  and  study 
abroad  are  critical  to  improving  the  quality  of  specialists  training. 
Over  85%  of  those  included  in  the  survey  reported  a  need  to  increase 
opportunities  for  studying  language  in  its  natural  setting.    While  in 
absolute  terms  there  has  been  substantial  growth  in  the  numbers  of 
specialists  with  some  overseas  experience,  the  survey  reveals  that  on 
the  average  the  depth  of  experience  abroad  is  inadequate.  Furthermore, 
although  as  a  group  the  specialists  have  had  experience  in  a  wide  range 
of  countries,  the  research  of  a  majority  of  the  specialists  has  been 
clustered  in  a  small  number  of  countries.    In  brief,  a  few  countries  are 
overstudied,  relatively  speaking,  while  a  large  number  are  understudied.  2/ 

y  Program  Data.  Information  collected  in  other  reports  listed  under  Title  VI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  also  relevant  for  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Program.  v 

2/  Language  and  Area  Studies^  Review,    Richard  D.  Lambert,  (published  in 
August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council).  ) 
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The  Fulbright-Hays  programs  therefore  provide  a  resource  for  training 
specialists  in  areas  of  greatest  need  and  for  helping  improve  the  caliber 
of  training  in  language  and  area  studies  through  research  and  study  abroad. 

World-wide  inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar  have  received 
considerable  popular  attention  in  the  last  ten  years.    For  most  Office 
of  Education  programs  such  international  price  movements  have  only  an 
indirect  impact.    However,  the  Fulbright-Hays  program  is  directly  and  i 
significantly  affected  by  changes  in  exchange  rates  and  international  1 
prices. 

A  recent  study  analyzed  changes  in  exchange  i^ates,  international 
prices  and  purchasing  power  of  U.S.  dollars.    The  data  show  that  exchange 
rates,  or  the  cost  of  foreign  currencies,  actually  qecreased  by  2.7% 
during  1971-77.    However,  price  levels  abroad  increased  by  98.6%  during 
the  same  period.    The  combined  effect  of  these  two  factors  was  an  82.7% 
increase  in  the  cost  of  operations  abroad.    This  is  equivalent  to  a  10.5% 
rate  of  inflation  in  foreign  prices  compared  with  the  6.7%  domestic 
inflation. 

An  examination  of  appropriations  for  the  Fulbright-Hays  program  indicates 
that  fiscal  year  1977  appropriations  would  purchase  only  82.5%  as  much  as 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriations.    The  data  indicate  that  a  fiscal  year  1979 
appropriation  of  at  least  $4,000,000  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  fund 
operations  at  the  fiscal  year  1974  level.  V 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Data.    Information  collected  in  other  reports  listed  under 
Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  also  relevant  for 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Program. 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Richard  D.  Lambert,  (published 
in  August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

Changes  in  Purchasing  Power  of  International  Education  Appropriations, 
Technical  Paper,  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  September  1978. 


y  Changes  In  Purchasing  Power  of  International  Education  Appropriations, 
Technical  Paper,  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  September  1978. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Ed  Meador,  245-9691 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1955,  Title  IX,  as  amended  under 
P.L.  92-318,  P.L.  93-380 


September  30,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


$15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


$2,375,000 
1  ,800,000 
1,800,000 
2,300,000 
2,300,000 
2,000,00^ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  their 
own  cultural  heritage  and  to  study  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  othep 
ethnic  groups  in  the  Nation. 

Each  program  assisted  under  this  title  shall-- 

(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  literature,  art,  music, 
drama,  language,  and  general  culture  of  the  group  or  groups 
with  which  the  program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of 
that  ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the  American  heritage;  or 

(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to  permit  their  use  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Nation;  or 

(3)  provide  training  for  persons  using,  or  preparing  to  use, 
curriculum  materials  developed  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  cooperate  with  persons  and  organizations  with  a  special  interest 
in  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned 
to  assist  them  in  promoting,  encouraging,  developing,  or  producing 
programs  or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the  history,  culture, 
or  traditions  of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups. 
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Program  Operations; 

The  program  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  educational 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist  them  1n  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Programs  for  ethnic  heritage  studies  which  are  proposed  must  be  planned 
and  carried  out  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee  that  is 
representative  of  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is 
concerned.    Project  activities  include  curriculum  material  development, 
teacher  training,  dissemination  of  materials,  and  cooperation  with  ethnic 
groups  in  the  comnunity  served  by  each  project.    Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
multi-ethnic  endeavors  that  draw  upon  the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  cormiunity. 

In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Commissioner  makes  arrangements  which 
utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities  and  personnel  of  institutions  of  Mgher 
education,  (2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  in  local  cormiunities 
and  of  foreign  students  pursuing  their  education  in  this  country,  (3)  the 
expertise  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents  and  experience  of  any  other  groups, 
such  as  foundations,  civic  groups,  and  fraternal  organizations,  which  would 
further  the  goals  of  the  programs. 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carrying  out  the  programs,  including 
the  cost  of  research  materials  and  resources,  academic  consultants,  and  the 
cost  of  training  of  staff  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.    Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to  provide  stipends  (in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner)  to  individuals  receiving  training  as  part  of  such  programs, 
including  allowances  for  dependents. 

In  FY  1974,  42  projects  were  funded  with  an  average  award  of  $56,000. 
During  FY  1975,  49  grants  averaging  $39,000  were  made  in  support  of  programs 
in  32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    During  FY  1976,  49  grants 
averaging  $37,000  were  funded  in  32  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    In  FY  1977,  64  grants  aveyffgfftg 
$36,000  were  funded  in  36  States,  the  District  of. Columbia,  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico.     In  FY  1978,  it  is  anticipated  (pending  final  negotiations) 
that  58  grants  averaging  $39,700  will  be  awarded  in  30  States,  the  District 
-of  Columbia,  and  American  Samoa. 
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1978  Workload  Data  (pending  final  grant  negotiations) 

Total  Program  allocation  $2,300,000 
Number  of  awards  58 

Average  award  $  39,700 

Ethnic  groups  served-- 

by  project  with  single  ethnic  focus  16 
by  project  with  multi -ethnic  focus  36 


Maxi  grant  dollar  total  $2,200,000 

Number  of  awards  52 

Average  award  $  42,300 

For  training: 

Dollar  total  $  556,100 

Number  of  awards  13 

Average  award  $  42,800 

For  curriculum  development: 

Dollar  total  $  743,200 


Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

For  dissemination: 
Dollar  total 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 


$ 


17 

43,700 


$  144,000 
2 

$  72,000 


For  training  and  curriculum 
development: 
Dollar  total  $  357,000 


Number  of  awards 
Average  award 


$ 


For  training  &  dissemination: 
Dollar  total  $ 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award  $ 


8 

44,600 


94,000 
2 

47,000 


For  training,  curriculum 

development  &  dissemination: 
Dollar  total  $  342,800 

Number  of  awards  8 
Average  award  $  42,800 

For  curriculum  development 

and  dissemination: 
Dollar  total  $  100,000 

Number  of  awards  2 
Average  award  $  50,000 


Mini  grant  dollar  total  ^  $100,000 
Number  of  awards            ^  6 

Average  award  $  15,000 

For  training: 

Dollar  total  $  15,000 
Number  of  awards  1 


For  curriculum  development: 

Dollar  total  $  42,400 
Number  of  awards  3 

Average  award  $  14,100 

For  dissemination:  None 


For  training  and  curriculum 

development: 
Dollar  total  '  $  15,000 

Number  of  awards  1 


For  training  &  dissemination: 
Dollar  total  $  15,000 

Number  of  awards  1 


For  training,  curriculum 
development  &  dissemination:  None 


For  curriculum  development 
and  dissemination:  None 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Each  project  contains  a  self-assessmerrt  in  terms  of  constant  review 
and  professional  criticism,  as  well  as  feedback  from  teactiers  and  students 
and  members  of  the  community's  ethnic  groups. 

With  more  States  requiring  the  teaching  of  ethnic  studies  Tn  the 
schools,  there  are  indications. of  wider  acceptances  of  ethnic  programs, 
particularly  in  the  concentrated  multi-ethnic  areas  of  the  country. 
California,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  are  requiring  multicultural  or  ethnic 
heritage  studies  statewide. 

The  present  program  now  has  training  as  its  first  priority  and  the 
major  portion  of  financial  support  is  in  this  area.    With  the  advent  of 
training  as  a  major  consideration,  the  materials  already  developed  under  the 
Title  IX  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  program  will  receive  wider  dissemination 
and  utilization. 

Teachers  in  a  great  number  of  localities  throughout  the  country  are 
using  materials  which  were  produced  from  over  150  projects.  ♦Such  programs 
as  the  following:    (1)  "Ethnic  Education  for  Future  and  Present  Public 
Administrators"  at  the  State  University  at  Binghamton;  (2)  "Appreciation 
of  Ethnic  Pluralism  in  Education  for  Social  Work"  at  Catholic  University; 
(3)  "Program  Development  for  Public  Service  Ethnic  Affiliate  Associations" 
at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  have  added  a  new  dimension  in 
the  study  of  ethnicity.    Also,  pre-school  and  childhood  education  have 
received  more  attention. 


Experimental  ethnic  theater  is  used  in  the  study  of  ethnicity  for 
younger  students  with  such  programs  as  "Ethnic  Theater:    Springboard  for  a 
Multi-ethnic  Curriculum,"  "Teacher  Training  Module  for  Implementing  Multi- 
ethnic Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools,"  and  "Curriculum  Improvement 
and  Teacher  Training  for  Community  Ethnic  Language  and  Culture  Schools." 


Other  users  of  Title  IX  EHS  curriculum  materials  include  regional 
resource  centers.  State  bicentennial  commissions.  State  historical  societies, 
education  associations,  libraries  and  museums,  and  theater  groups. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  information  and  project  reports. 

Assessment  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program, 


Act  Grant  awarded  by  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  the  National  Education  Association,  1976. 


a  report  prepared  under 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Ed  Meador,  245-9691 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  REPORTS 

Program  Name: 

.  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as         October  1,  1979 
amended  by  P.L.  92-318),  Title  IX,  Parts  A  and  B. 

Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  1/  Appropriation 

1978  $50,000,000  $3,250,000 

1979  50,000,000  8,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  ^oal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  needed  opportunities 
for  qualified  students  particularly  minorities  and  women  who  are 
underrepresented  in  the  professions  and  many  graduate  fields  to  receive 
the  education  necessary  for  entering  the  highest  levels  of  professions, 
industries,  government  and  colleges.    There  are  two  parts  to  the  program. 
The  objective  of  Part  A  which  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  to  strengthen  and  improve  graduate  and  professional 
programs  leading  to  advanced  degrees  (other  than  medical  degrees). 
Under*  Part  A,  grants  may  also  be  made  to  strengthen  undergraduate 
programs  when  the  Comm;issioner  determines  that  strengthened  undergraduate 
programs  will  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  Title  IX-A.    The  goal  of 
Part  C  which  authorizes  the  award  of  fellowships  for  graduate  and 
professional  students  is  to  assist  qualified  students  in  obtaining  the 
advanced  training  needed  for  careers  in  professional  fields  and  fields 
where  the  doctorate  degree  is  a  requirement. 

Program  Operations: 

Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  Program  awards  are  made  on  a 
competitive  basis.    Applications  are  sent  to  all  institutions  which  have 
graduate  and  professional  programs  inviting  them  to  apply  for  institutional 
and/or  fellowship  grants.    Institutions  receiving  fellowship  grants 
recommend  to  the  Commissioner  qualified  students  who  plan  to  obtain  a 
doctorate  or  professional  degree.    College  graduates  apply  for  fellowships 
by  applying  to  institutions  which  have  been  awarded  fellowship  grants. 
Each  fellow's  stipend  is  $3,900  per  12  month  period.    In  addition  an 
educational  allowance  of  $3,900  per  year  is  provided  for  each  fellow 
enrolled  in  the  program. CPel lows  must  be  full-time  students  and 
ordinarily  cannot  have  their  fellowships  renewed  beyond  a  36-month 
time  period. 
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authorized  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  up  to 
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No  set  amounts  are  authorized  for  institutional  grants.    Grants  may  be 
used  for  faculty  improvement;  development,  expansion,  and  strengthening  of 
graduate  and  professional  programs  of  study;  acquisition  of  instructional 
equipment  and  material s ;, cooperative  arrangements  among  graduate  and 
professional  schools;  and  needed  innovation  in  graduate  and  professional 


There  are  a  number  of  limitations  on  the  use  of  grant  funds.    The^^  may_ 
not  be  used  for  construction  or  renovation  of  buildings  or  the  cost  of  leasing 
space.    They  may  not  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious  worship. 
They  may  not  be  used  to  finance  more  than  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
activity  described  in  the  institution's  application.    They  may  not  be  used  to 
finance  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental  of  books, 
audiovisual  aids,  and  scientific  apparatus.    Finally  they  may  not  be  used 
for  fellowship  assistance  to  students. 

Program  Scope: 

The  first  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1978.    Fifty-five  colleges 
and  universities  received  approximately  $3.2  million.    Part  of  that  sum, 
$2.7  million,  provided  fellowship  assistance  for  352  students  from  groups 
traditionally  underrepresented  in  graduate  and  professional  studies.  The 
remainder,  $485,000,  funded  grants  to  26  colleges  and  universities  to 
finance  special  recruitment,  orientation,  and  retention  programs  for  the 
new  fellows.  A 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  this  program  has  just  been  funded  for  academic  year  1978-79,  it 
is  too  soon  to  determine  its  effectiveness. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
None. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


programs . 


Contact:    Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 


For  fur^r  information  about  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Anrt  Hershner,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


HEA,  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  D,  as  amended 
Public  Law  94-482. 


September  30,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


$1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 


$ 


0 


750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1  ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Title  IX,  D,  Legal  Training  for  the  Disajivantaged, 
is  to  make  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  persons  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  undertake  training  in  the  legal 
profession.    Administered  by  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  (CLEG), 
the  program  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers  from  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups. 
The  program,  formerly  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  is 
now  partially  funded  by  DHEW.    The  FY  1974  appropriation  was  the  first 
specifically  for  the  program  under  OE  direction. 

Program  Operations: 

The  administration  of  the  CLEG  program  is  handled  through  a  non- 
competitive project  grant  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity 
with  no  matching  requirements.    CLEG  conducts  a  nationwide  search  for 
eligible  candidates  to  participate  in  the  program.    Applications  are 
submitted  to  the  CLEG  central  office  where  an  initial  screening  is 
done.    Eligible  applications  are  forwarded  to  regional  panels  of 
law  deans  and  other  educators  who  make  the  final  selection  of  students. 
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Table  1 

Susnary  of  ^nfomatlon  on  CLEO  Participants  ]J 


Year 

Participating     #  Students 


#  Completing 
Sunioer 


/-Students  1n  Law      In  Law  School 


inHpn  -  D.^4;r  V7  c  ^"^^^3"^?  '  Entering  Law  #  of  CLEO  School  Presently  Not  Receiving 
InClEO —  Partklpatlm?  Successfully         School         Graduates   Receiving  CLEO  Aid     CLEO  Aid 


1968 

161 

151 

131 

84 

0 

0 

47 

7 

1969 

448 

444 

400 

292 

2 

0 

106 

158 

27 

1970 

212 

197 

191 

131 

0 

0 

60 

75 

7 

1971 

221 

207 

137 

0 

0 

70 

31 

2 

1972 

217 

213 

210 

137 

0 

1 

72 

19 

1 

1973 

233 

229 

218 

152 

1 

4 

61 

20 

5 

1974 

225 

225 

219 

144 

4 

19 

52 

N/A 

N/A 

1975 

251 

244 

234 

N/A 

178 

2 

54 

N/4! 

N/A 

1976 

220 

216  ' 

205 

N/A 

176 

0 

29 

N/A 

N/A 

1977 

220 

208 

196 

H/A 

192 

3 

1 

N/A 

N/A 

TOTALS 

2,408 

2,337 

2,211 

1,077 

553 

29 

552 

372 

50 

March  1978  application  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity. 

to  continue  CLEO  program  fron  American  Bar 

Association  Fund 

for  Public  Education 

CO 
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Table  2 

Ethnic  Background  of  CLEO  Participants 


Ethnic  Background 

1  fl  70 

19/0 

1  Q7  A 
i  j/H 

1  Q7R 

\  ^  /  D 

1977 

Total 

Black 

2 

OQ 
OO 

1  1  0 

1  91 

327 

Chicano 

1 

A  C 

He 

121 

Puerto  Rican 

2 

8 

16 

14 

19 

49 

Other  Spanish  Speaking 

4 

2 

5 

5 

n 

American  Indian 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Asian  Indian 

12 

9 

6 

6 

21 

Caucasian 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

12 

Other 

1 

4 

3 

1 

10 

TOTAL 

6 

164 

189 

200 

192 

553 
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The  CLEO  training  program  includes  a  six  to  eight-week  intensive  summer 
preparation  program  prior  to  entering  law  school.    Participants  are  then 
supported  with  $1,000  fellowships  for  each  of  their  three  years  of  law 
school  attendance.    In  addition,  participating  law  schools  waive  the  tuition 
and  fees  that  would  normally  be  charged  to  the  students. 

Program  Scope: 

In  the  1977-78  academic  year,  OE  funded  205  new  fellowships.  Altogether 
2,613  students  have  participated  in  the  CLEO  program  which  has  involved  144  law 
schools . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  its  operation  in  1968,  the  program  has  experienced  a  retention 
rate  among  its  first-year  students  of  about  80  percent,  as  compared  to  the 
90  percent  rate  for  law  students  as  a  whole.    Since  the  program's  inception 
in  1968  through  1977,  a  total  of  2,337  students  have  successfully  completed 
the  summer  institute  programs.    Of  these,  2,211  have  entered  law  school 
and  1,077  have  already  graduated.    The  latter  figure  represents  approximately 
69  percent  of  the  possible  eligible  numbers  of  graduates  and  a  figure  which 
compares  reasonably  welVwith  the  national  norm.    An  additional  552  students 
have  withdrawn  from  or  failed  in  law  school.    Available  data  on  students  who 
participated  in  the  legal  training  for  the  disadvantaged  program  from  1968  to 
1977  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  program  to  increase  the 
number  of  women  going  to  law  school.    Forty-three  percent  of  the  current 
participants  are  females.    Similar  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
minorities.    Table  2  summarizes  the  information  on  the  ethnic  background  of 
participants  from  1973  to  1977.    As  the  table  indicates,  the  majority 
(approximately  60  percent)  of  participants  are  Blacks. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  require  the  evaluation  of  a  number 
of  HEA  Title  IX  programs,  including  Part  D.    OE  has  completed  the  first 
annual  study  in  response  to  this  requirement.    The  second  report  due 
January  1979  is  currently  being  prepared. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
<f 

Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

.  Applie.d  Management  Sciences,  "A  Study  of  Specific  Federally  Funded  ^ 
Graduate  Education  Programs,"  February  1978r. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

/ — Contact:    Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 

/ 

For  further  infonnation  about  studies  of  program  effectiv(enes 
Contact:    Ann  Hershner,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and 
Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Fellowships 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Part  D  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended;  20  U.S.C.  1134  n-r. 


September  30,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


1/ 
T/ 


$1,500,000 
3,000,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist,  through  fellowships, 
graduate  students  of  exceptional  ability  for  advanced  study  in  domestic 
mining  and  mineral  and  mineral  fuel  conservation  including  oil,  gas,  coal, 
oil  shale,  and  uranium.    Such  students  must  demonstrate  financial  need  to 
qualify. 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Education.    The  applications  are  reviewed  and  rated  by  parrels  of 
academic  experts  chosen  from  outside  the  Office.    Allocations  of  fellowships 
are  then  made  to  the  successful  applicants  who^  in  turn,  select  and  nominate 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  persons  they  recommend  for  these  ( 
fellowships.  \ 


Fellowships  are  awardable  for  any  level  of  pre-doctoral  study.  Tenure 
cannot  exceed  36  months,  except  an  additional  12  months  may  be  awarded  by  the 
Commissioner  under  special  circumstances.    The  usual  duration  is  about  18  months 

1/  "Such  sums  as  necessary"  are  authorized  to  support  fellowships  not  in 
excess  of  500  new  fellowships  each  year. 


Table  1 

Characteristics  of  Mining  Fellows  {N=203) 

hlU  Level  of  Study  Standing  of  Fellows  at  End  of  Year  Positions  Obtained  Activities 

Hale   Female   Master  Doctoral    Unknown   Graduated   Continuing   Unknown  Vacated   Replaced   Related   Unrelated   Unemployed   Research  Practice 

M.S.    Ph.D.    ^  ^  

Frequency      186      17         110        il  49        25        3  102  50 ,         30  21  31  0  4  104  15 

Percentage   91.6      8.4      60.7        11.6        27.2     13.8     1.6       56.6         27.7       16.6         11.6        17.2  0  2.2  58  8.3 

y  Includes  data  on  some  of  the  replacements  as  well  as  the  original  fellows. 
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The  Commissioner  awards  to  the  fellowship  recipients  such  stipends 
as  he  may  determine 'to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs.    In  1977-78  each  fellow 
received  a  stipend  of  $3,900  for  a  12-month  period.    The  institution 
received  an  educational  allowance'  equal  to  the,  amount  paid  to  the 
fellow  to  cover  the  fellow's  cost  of  tuition  and  fees. 

Program  Scope: 


Fiscal 
Year 
Funds 

Total 
No.  of 
Fel lows 

No.  of 
New 
Fellows 

No.  of 
Continuing 
FeTlows 

Average 
Cost  of 
A  Fellowship 

1975 

180 

180 

$8,000 

1976 

375 

229 

146 

8,000 

1977 

500 

300 

200 

7,800 

1978 

500 

187 

313 

7,800 

In  FY  1977,  76  fellows  received  two-year  fellowships. 

In  FY  1978,  76  fellows  received  two-year  fellowships  and  25  fellows 
received  a  four-year  fellowship  to  write  their  dissertations. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  final  reports  submitted  to  the  Office  of  E^ducation  from  institu- 
tions awarded  fellowship  grants  for  1975-76  were  summarized  in  the 
Conmissiener 's  1977  report  to  Congress.    These  reports  contained  complete 
financial  statements  and  objectives  of  the  programs;  some  also  included 
the  level  of  study  pursued  by  the  fellows,  the  activities  they  engaged  in 
and  their  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year.    In  addition,  information  on  the 
positions  obtained  by  the  fellows  and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
program  were  sometimes  discussed. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  some  of  the  figures  reported  in  this 
sunmary  may  be  lower  than  actually  is  the  case.    For  example,  it  \s  reported 
that  31  fellows  secured  employment  in  related  fields.    This  number  may,  in 
actuality,  be  higher,  since,  at  this  time,  final  reports  on  the  fellowship 
programs  have  been  submitted  by  only  26  of  the  40  institutions  awarded  grants. 
Consequently,  much  of  the  information  on  the  fellows  was  lacking  and  had  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  such  as  from  the  grant  application  itself  or  from  letters  of 
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correspondence  in  the  program  files--where  possible.    In  spite  of  these  efforts, 
gaps  still  exist  because  tho^program  directors  were  asked  to  provide 
information  about  only  vacating  fellows.    Those  who  submitted  final  reports  did 
so  without  guidelines  as  to  what  issues  to  address,  and  hence  information 
about  graduates  and  the  employment  status  as  well  as  other  activities,  of 
the  fellows,  is . incomplete. 

V 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program.  Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and  Mineral 
Fuel  Conservation  Fellowships  were  awarded  to  180  students  in  39  graduate/ 
professioncil  institutions.    V    Thirty-two  were  public  institutions  and  seven 
were  privately  controlled.    Of  the  $1,500,000  awarded,  $1,360,908.46  was  expended. 
These  funds  were  used  for  stipends,  dependent  aLlowances,  cost-of-education 
allowances,  and  travel.    A  list  of  the  grantee  i^nstitutions  and  the  amounts 
awarded  is  presented  irr  Table  3. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  available  information  on  the  fellows. 
Information  on  the  degrees  sought  was  available  for  131  fellows'.  ^  Of 
these,  84  percent  were  pursuing  a  master's  degree  while  the  remainder 
were  enrolled  in  doctoral  programs.    As  Table  2  illustrates,  the  areas  of 
emphasis  most  frequently  chosen  by  the  fellows  were  evenly  divided  between 
engineering  and  science  programs. 

Twenty-two  institutions  provided  information  on  the  academic  requirements 
met  by  the  fellows.    In  addition  to  the  cou^sework  necessary  for  graduation , 
research  <dctivi ties  such  as  field  research  or  a  thesis  were  required  of  the 
majority  of  the  fellows  (104).    Others >/ere  involved  in  practica  (15). 

Most  of  the  fellows  were  continuing  in  the  Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral 
artd  Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Programs  (102).    Many  students  completed 
their  degree  requirements  and  earned  their  masler'-s^egrees  (25)  or  their 
doctorates  (3).    Several  Of  the  fellowships  were  vacated  (30)  due  to  the 
graduation  or  withdrawal  of  the  fellows  from  the  program;  however,  most 
were  replaced  by  able  candidates.    As  a  result,  the  180  fellowships  assisted 
203  students. 

With  respect  to  employment  of  the  fellows,  31  students  secur^^d  jobs  in 
^  related  fields.    Among  these  31  were  students  who  withdrew  from  the  fellowship 
program  in  order  to  accept  full-time  employment.    The  positions  obtained  by 
the  fellows  included  uranium  exploration,  .research  for  major  oil  companies  and 
large  industries,  engineering  and  teaching.    None  of  the  fellows  was  reported 
,  to  be  working  in  an  unrelated  field.    Finally,  those  students  who  were  reported 
to  be  unemployed  (4)  were  newly  accepted  in^Ph.D.  programs. 

V   Although  40  institutions  were  awarded  181  fellowship  grants,  one 

institution  was  unsuccessful  in  its  recruitment  efforts  to  attract  one 
superior  candidate.    Consequently,  the  funds  went  unused  and  were 
deobligated.    Therefore,  all  data  are  based  on  the  remaining  39  institutions. 
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Table  2 

Fellows'  Area  of  Emphasis:    Breakdown  of  Programs 

FY  1975-76 


Engineer ing 

Chemi  ca  r-tn^  neeri  ng " 

Mining  Engineering 

Petroleum/Fuels 
Engineering 

Geological  Engineering 

Metallurgical  and 
Mineral  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mineral  and  Civil 
Engineering    .  r 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineerirtg 


Frequency  of 
Program 


10 
9 


8-' 
6 

6 
4 

3 
2 


] 


3TAL 


50 


Sciences 

Geology 

Metallurgy 

Geophysics 

Chemistry 

Metallurgy  and- Materials 
Sciences 

Mineral  Economics 

Earth  Sciences 

Fuels/Fuel  Sciences 

Physics 

Geochemistry 

Mineral  Processing 

Extractive  Metallurgy 

Hydrology 

Biology 

TOTAL 


Frequency  of 
Program 

19 

4 

3 

3 


2 
2 
2 
2 


43 
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Table  3 


Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and  Mineral  Fuel  Conservation 
Fiscal  Year  1975  Fellowship  Awards 


State 

A1 abama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Cal ifornia 

Colorado 

Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nevada 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Institution 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Alaska 

University  of  Arizona 

Stanford  University 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Colorado 

Florida  State  University 

Georgia  Technical  Institute 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  University  ' 

University  of  Kansas 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Michigan  Technical  University 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri-Rol la 
University  of  Nevada 
Rutgers  University 
New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 

Technology 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
University  of  North  Dakota 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 

Technology 
Texas  Tech  University 
University  of  Texas 
Brigham  Young  University 
University  of  Utah 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

State  University 
Eastern  Washington  State  College 
University  of  West  Virginia 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Wyoming 


Number  of  Fellowship 


TOTAL 

ERLC 


42'j 


A      ^  J 

Awards 

^nds 

3 

it         on  OCA 

$  25,350 

1 

ft    /I  r  A 

8,450 

7 

59,1 50*^ 

6 

50,700 

5 

^  O  OCA 

42,250 

18 

1  r  O    1  A  A 

1 52,100 

2 

16,900 

1 

A    /I  r  A 

8,450 

2 

16,900 

2 

16,900 

4 

O  O  AAA 

33,800 

3 

25,35a 

4 

29,550 

3 

on      O  H  A 

25,350 

3 

25,350 

1 

'  8,450 

2 

1  AAA 

16,900 

5 

42,250 

1 

8,450 

5 

42,250 

5 

42,250 

4 

33,800 

1 

A     /I  n  A 

8,450 

2 

16,900 

8 

67,600 

2 

16,900 

5 

42,250 

2 

16,900 

8 

51 ,400 

17 

143,650 

3 

25,350 

2 

16,900 

3 

25,350 

2 

7,900 

16 

135,200 

33,800 

16,900 

'b 

84,500 

V  16,900 

y  42,250 

181  > 

vWl,500,000 
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In  addition  to  furnishing  the  above  data  on  the  fellows,  some  of  the 
institutions  addressed  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program.  The 
major  strength  identified  focused  on  fostering  a  greater  interest  in  the 
program  or  department,  thereby  increasing  enrollment  (II)*    A  second 
strength  cited  was  the  provision  of  financial  support  which  enabled  th^"" 
students  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  (7).    Others  indicajjecTthat 
the  funds  were  instrumental  in  expanding  activities  and  furtherxlevel oping 
the  program.  (6).    Finally,  two  noted  that  t|ie  funds  were  use^xo  provide 
special  services  to  the  fellows,  such  as  visiting  lecturers  and  travel  to 
professional  conferences • 

The  most  f»^l|yjently  identified  weakness  of  the  program  centered 
on  the  lateness  of  the  award  which  hampered  the  recruitment  process  (3). 
Other  weaknesses  emphasized  the  insufficient  number  of  fellowships  (2) 
and  the  small  amount  of  the  stipend  (2).    It  was  also  suggested  that 
fellowships  be  awarded  for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  order  to  assure 
the  continuity  of  the  program  of  study  and  completion  of  research  (1). 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Division  of  Postsecondary  Programs,  Office  of  Planning  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  completed  a  report  on  the  program  in  1977.    An  annual 
report  is  required  by  Part  E  of  HEA  as  amended. 

Sources  of  Evalyation  Data: 

Program  files. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "A  Study  of  Specific  Federally  Funded 
Graduate  Education  Programs." 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:    Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:    Ann  Hershner,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Public  Service  Fellowships  and  Institutional  Grants 


Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  September  30,  1979 

(as  amended  by  P.L.  92-318),  Title  IX, 
Part  A  and  Part  C. 


Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  ]_/  Appropriation 

1973  $30,000,000 

1974  40,000,000 

1975  50,000,000  $4,000,000 
1976,  50,000,000  4,000,000 

1977  50,000,000  4,000,000 

1978  50,000,000  4,000,000 

1979  50,000,000  4,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  expand  and  improve  the  training 
of  persons  for  the  public  service,  including  service  in  nonprofit  organizations 
There  are  two  parts  to  the  program.    The  objective  of  Part  A,  which  authorizes 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  is  to  establish,  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  for  graduate  or  professional  students  who  plan  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  public  service.    The  goal  of  Part  C,  which  authorizes  the  award 
of  fellowships  for  graduate  and  professional  students  who  plan  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  public  service,  is  to  assist  qualified  students  in  obtaining 
advanced  training  for  such  careers. 

Program  Operations:  ^ 

Public  service  awards  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis.  Applications 
are  sent  to  all  four-year  colleges  and  universities  inviting  them  to  apply 
for  institutional  and/or  fellowship  grants.    Institutions  receiving 
fellowship  grants  agree  to  reconunend  to  the  Commissioner  students  of 
superior  promise  who  plan  to  enter  public  service. 

y  In  addition  to  these  authorizations  for  Part  A,  the  Commissioner  is 

authorized  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  500  fellowships. 
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College  graduates  apply  for  fellowships  by  applying  to  institutions  which 
have  been  awarded  fellowship  grants.    Each  fellow's  stipend  is  $3,900.  In 
addition,  an  educational  allowance  of  $3,900  per  year  is  provided  the 
institution  for  each  fellow  enrolled  in  the  program.    Now  fellowships 
are  awarded  for  full-time  study  only  for  a  minimum  of  9  up  to  a  maximum 
of  36  months. 

No  set  amounts  are  authorized  for  institutional  grants.    Grants  may  be 
used  for  improving  faculty,  expanding  public  service  programs  for  graduate 
study,  strengthening  administrative  operations,  carrying  out  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  graduate  or  professional  schools,  and  purchasing 
or  renting  educational  materials.  ^ 

Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978,  institutional  grants  totalling  $1.3  million  went 
to  74  colleges  and  fellowship  grants  totalling  $2.6  million  went  to  97 
colleges  and  benefitted  332  fellows. 

■Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Public  service  programs  funded  (71)  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  were  primarily  in 
public  institutions  (N=52;  73%)  and  were  usually  in  departments  of  public 
administration,  public  affairs,  urban  studies,  or  political  sciences.  Over 
half  (N=38;  53%)  granted  the  MPA  degree,  and  only  11  reported  granting  a 
doctorate,  i.e.,  Ph.D.,  D.P.A.  or  D.U.A.    They  quite  frequently  were  inter- 
departmental or  interdisciplinary  (28),  in  that  students  were  encouraged  to 
take  courses  in  other  departments  or  that  the  faculty  represented  several 
disciplines.    Many  (17)  also  have  developed  cooperative  arrangements  such  as 
joint  degree  programs  or  specialty  training  with  other  graduate  schools  or 
departments.    Somewhat  fewer  programs  (12)  had  a  primary  emphasis  on  training 
students  who  already  worked  in  the  public  service  or  served  mostly  part-time 
students.    Others  (12)  had  a  special  orientation  in  their  programs,  such  as  an 
emphasis  on  business  management,  or  providing  practical  experience. 

The  programs  focused  on  preparing  students  to  work  at  the  local  and 
state  level  (30)  and/or  emphasized  training  general ists  (21).  Some 
emphasized  specific  areas  of  training,  such  as  urban  management  (11), 
rural  management  (2),  and  non-profit  institution  management  (4).    About  half 
of  the  programs  were  two-year  master's  programs,  while  24  could  be  completed 
in  1  year  and  14  completed  in  18  months.    The  concern  for  enrolling  women 
and  minorities  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  33  (46%)  institutions 
indicated  that  special  efforts  were  made  to  recruit  them. 
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As  noted  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  institutional  grants  were  awarded  to  58 
-programs.    The  amounts  ranged  from  $8,000  to  $79,459,  and  a  total  of 
$2.3  million  was  awarded.    Of  this»  approximately  $2.2  million  was  expended 
and  was  matched  by  $1.3  mvllion  from  the  institutions. 

These  institutions  used  the  funds  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  single 
most^frequent  being  staff  improvement.    Thirty  programs  (52%)  hired  new 
faculty,  and  34  programs  {p9%)  had  some  kind  of  special  training  for  faculty 
(and  sometimes  students)\^This  training  usually  took  the  form  of  workshops, 
conferences,  and  seminars,  either  on  or  off  campus.    Staff  improvement  also 
nncluded  bringing  practitioners  on  campus  as  part-time  faculty  or  as  resources 
for  the  workshops  and  seminars. 

The  programs  were  improved  by  the  development  and  addition  of  new 
courses  (28  schools)  and  by  expanding  the  internship  programs  (30  schools). 
The  latter  might  have  involved  hiring  a  director,  providing  faculty  release 
time  to  supervise  interns,  developing  new  positions  for  interns,  or  increasing 
the  number  of  interns  in  the  program.    Finally,  funds  were  often  used  to  support 
administrative  staff  in  order  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Federal  regulations  specified  five  areas  of  eligibility  for  expending 
institutional  grant  funds:.  (1)  faculty  improvement,  (2)  expansion  of  the  ' 
prJjgram,  (3)  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment,  {¥)  development  of 
cooperative  arrangements  among  professional  and  graduate  schools,  and  (5) 
strengthening  graduate  and  professional  school  administration.    As  the 
discussion  of  the  primary  usages  of  the  funds  indicates,  expenditures  most 
often  fell  in  areas  1,  2,  and  5. 

A  total  of  $1.7  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  was  a>^^rded  for  all 
fellowships  and  approximately  $1.24  million  was  e,^perr^d  on  stipends  for 
the  fellows  and  cost-of-education  awards  to  the>^stitutions.    Of  the  263 
fellowships  awarded  to  students  in  52  institutions,  261  were  given  to 
students  pursuing  a  master's  degree. 

In  requesting  fellowship  funds,  many  institutions  (21)  emphasized  that 
they  would  servg^ia  attract  more  students  to  the  public  service.  Others 
would.^  th^unds  to  attract  students  to  a  specific  program  within  the 
^5^hool  or  department  (13),  while  11  focused  on  the  need  to  provide  financial 
support  to /ull-time  students. 

The  taM^^jymmarizes  the  information  about  the  fellows.    Most  of  the 
fellows  (168)  were  continuing  in  the  public  service  program.    Sixty-nine  were 
awarded  a  master's  degree.    Twenty-nine  vacated  their  fellowships,  a  few 
because  of  graduation.    However,  many  of  those  who  gave  up  their  grant  did 
so  because  (1)  they  secured  employment  in  their  field,  (2)  they  secured  a 
higher-paying  assistantship,  or  (3)  they  became  ill.    In  fact,  88  of  the  263 
fellow;5^secured  positions  in  a  related  field.    Five  took  employment  in 
unrelated  areas,  usually  in  profit-making  organizations.    Of  the  11  who  were 
unemployed  when  they  left  the  program  most  were  continuing  their  education. 
Others  had  restricted  their  search  to  a  specific  geographical  location  or 
had  temporarily  postponed -seeking  employment. 
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Table 


Characteristics  of  Public  Service  Fellows  (N=263) 

FY  ^1975 


Sex 


Level  of 
Study 


Status  at  End  of  Pos^itions  Obtained  Activities  as  Students 


Unemployed/ 

Conti nui ng     Vaca ted     Publ i c  seeki ng  further 

Males  Females Ji^.^.  Ph.D.  GraJauates    Students    Fellowships  Service  Other         degrees      Internships  Research 


Frequency    J51  1^ 

%  of 
Fellows 


261 


43       99  1 
urceT^Program  files. 


168 


26 
1€ 


'88  ^5 
33  2 


11 
4 


155  ' 
59 


34 
13 


U> 
VO 
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The  emphasis  on  educating  practitioners  is  seen  in  that  155  fellows 
were  reported  to  have  participated  in  an  internship,  while  only  34  were 
reported  to  have  engaged  in  research.    This  may  have  been  due,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  students  had  not  yet  graduated  and  may  have  been 
planning  to  do  research  later. 

Institutions  receiving  fellowship  grants  were  asked  to  identify 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program.    Of  the  43  who  commented  on 
the  program,  most  (19)  noted  that  the  grant  provided  needed  financial  — 
support  to  students,  allowing  them  to  pursue  their  degrees  on  a 
full-time  basis.    Other  positive  effects  were  as  follows: 

/■ 

0   Attracted  interest  in  the  department  and  the  public  service  (14). 

0    The  cost-of-education  funds  allowed  for  special  services  to  be 
provided  to  the  fellows,  such  as  travel  or  opportunities  to  become 
involved  in  improving  the  program  (13). 

0    The  cost-of-education  funds  allowed  for  services  to  be  provided  to 
non-fellows  and/or  to  support  the  program  (7).    This  applies  to 
public  institutions  with  low  tuition.  J 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  weakness  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  time 
between  notification  of  the  award  and  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  thus 
prohibiting  national  recruitment  for  fellows.    Twelve  institutions  mentioned 
this.    Other  weaknesses  were: 

0   The  fact  that  there  was  no  commitment  to  continue  the  grants 
prohibited  a  sense  of  continuity  (5). 

0    The  fellowships  were  non-transferable  (4).    (This  regulation 
has  since  been  changed.) 

'o    The  stipend  was  too  small  for  fellows  on  urban  campuses  (2). 

0    An  insufficient  number  of  fellowships  was  awarded  (2). 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

HEA  Amendments  of  1976  have  mandated  an  annual  report  on  and  evaluation 
of  the  graduate  fellowship  programs.    OPBE,  working  with  the  program  staff,  has 
completed  and  forwarded  the  first  such  report. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Division  of  T. dining  and  Facilities. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "A  Study  of  Specific  Federally  Funded 
Graduate  Education  Programs." 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Louis  Veouto,  245-2347 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Ann  Hershner,  245-8130 
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"  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Programs 


Legislation: 

P.L.  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  P.L.  92-318),  Title  XI. 


Expiration  Date: 


October  1 ,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1978 
1979 


$7,500,000 
7,500,000 


$1  ,000,000 
2,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  clinical  experience  to 
students  in  the  practice  of  law  particularly  in  the  preparation  and  trial 
of  cases. 

Program  Operations: 

In  a  competitive  process,  grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  by  the 
Conmissioner  to  some  accredited  law  schools  to  establish  or  expand 
programs  which  provide  clinical  experience  to  students  in  the  practice 
of  law.    The  Federal  share  of  cost  may  not  exceed  ninety  percent.  Funds 
may  cover  expenditures  for  planning,  training  faculty,  hiring  new  faculty, 
travel  and  per  diem  for  students  and  faculty,  reasonable  stipends  for 
students  for  work  in  the  public  service  not  performed  during  the  academic 
year,  equipment,  and  library  resources.    The  maximum  grant  a  law  school 
may  receive  in  any  Fiscal  Year  is  $75,000. 

Program  Scope: 

For  the  academic  year  1978-79,  $1,000,000  was  awarded  to  29  law 
schools  to  establish  or  expand  programs  that  provide  law  students  with 
actual  law  experience.    Institutions  receiving  the  grants  which  ranged 
in  size  from  $29,000  to  $56,000  are  located  in  24  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  awards  have  just  been  made,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  their  effectiveness  at  this  time. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
None. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Ann  Hershner,  245-8130 
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I.    EVALUATION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Aid  to  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  in 
State-Operated  and  State-Supported  Schools  M 


Legi  si ation : 


ESEA  Title  I,  Section  121 

(P.L.  89-313),  as  amended  by 

P.L.  93-380,  Section  101   (a)  (2)  (E) 


Expiration  Date: 
Indef ini  te 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION  V  APPROPRIATION 


$ 


15 
15 
24 
29 
37 
46 
56 
75 
85 
87 
95 
111 
121 
132 


,900,000 
,100,000 
,700,000 
,700,000 
,500,000 
,100,000 
,400,000 
,962,098 
,777,779 
,500,000 
,869,000 
,400,000 
,600,000 
,500,000 


•   This  program  was  designed  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  State  agencies  which  are  directly  responsible  for  providing 
free  public  education  for  handicapped  children.  Handicapping 
conditions  include  mental  retardation,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed,  orthopedical ly  impaired,  deaf-blind,  specific  learning 
disabilities,  multi-handicapped  or  other  health  impairments 
requiring  special  education.     State  agencies  are  authorized  to 
use  Federal  assistance  only  for  programs  and  projects  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  these  handi- 
capped children.    Acquisition  of  equipment  and  construction  of 
school  facilities  may  be  included  in  these  projects.  Assurances 
must  be  given  that  each  child  will  be  provided  with  programs  to 
meet  his  special  educational  needs.    The  primary  emphasis  of 


1/  The  authorization  level  under  this  legislation  is  determined 
by  formula  and  taken  from  the  total  Title  I  appropriation 
prior  to  any  other  allocation  of  Title  I  funds.    See  text  for 
of  "Jlar°Sf°use^"  forgnula.    Appropriation  designated  in  terms 
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this  program  is  to  fund  institutions:     (1)  which  provide  full- 
time  residential  programs  to  those  children  requiring  this 
service,  (2)  which  provide  special  itinerant  services  on  a 
part-day  basis  for  children  who  are  enrolled  in  regular  day 
school  but  require  special,  additional  assistance,  and  (3)  for 
children  confined  to  their  homes  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  handicap. 

Program  Operations: 

Federal  funds  under  this  program  are  advance  funded;  i.e., 
funds  appropriated  in  a^  given  fiscal  year  are  obligated  for  ex- 
penditure in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  as  determined  by  a 
formula.    This  formula  is  based  upon  the  number  of  eligible 
handicapped  children  counted  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA), 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  program  operated  or  supported  by 
a  State  agency,  multiplied  by  40  percent  of  the  State  per  pupil 
expenditure  (or  no  less  than  80  percent  or  more  than  120  percent 
of  the  National  Per  Pupil  expenditure).    With  the  passage  of 
P.L.  89-313  in  1974,  children  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA) 
in  a  State  agency  who  return  to  an  LEA  are " el i gibl e  to  partici- 
pate in  the  P.L.  89-313  program.  •  The  eligibility  criteria  for- 
LEA  participation  are: 

0    The  child  must  have  been  reported  previously  in 
the  ADA  of  a  State  agency. 

0    The  child  must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an 

appropriately  designed  special  educational  pro- 
gram in  the  LEA. 

0    The  State  agency  transfers  to  the  particular 
LEA  funds  generated  by  each  such  child. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  (BEH)  is 
respon'sible  for  the  Federal  administration  of  this  program. 
BEH  allocates  the  funds  to  State  agencies.    Applications  for 
the  project  funds  are  then  submitted  by  participating  institu- 
tions/schools to  their  supervising  State  agency.    Those  appli- 
cations approved  by  a  State  agency  are  forwarded  to  the  State 
education  agency  (SEA')  for  final  approval  and  release  of 
funds.     All  participating  institutions/schools  must  submit  end 
of  year  reports  to  its  State  agency  accounting  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  and  providing  an  evaluation  of  project  activities. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  78  (i.e.,  FY  77  a'ppropr  i  ati  on )  approximately  $121 
million  was  allocated  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam. 
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The  funds  allocated  were  administered  by  144  State 
agencies  which  supervised  project  participation  at  3,800  State 
schools,  3,100  local  educational  agencies  and  local  schools. 
The  average  daily  attendance  reported  by  these  institutions  was 
223,804  children,  as  of  October  1977.     Those  children  benefiting 
under  the  program  are  distributed  across  the  following  handicap 
categories  as  follows:     Mentally  Retarded  -  131,487;  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing  -  27,522;  Emotionally  Disturbed  -  30,378; 
Orthopedically  and  Other  Health  Impaired  -  24,520;  Visually 
Handicapped  -  9,897.     The  average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $543. 

Program  documentation  indicates  that  FY  78  program  funds 
will  be  administered  by  146  State  agencies  which  will  supervise 
activities  of  3,956  State  schools  and  3,000  local  educational 
agencies  and. local  schools.     The  funds  appropriated  in  this  fiscal 
year,  for  use  in  school  year  1978-1979,  should  provide  services 
to  approximately  223,000  children.     The  projected  average  cost 
per  child  served  should  be  $595. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  exploratory  study,  completed  by^Abt  Associates,  Inc.,' 
May  1977,  surveyed  100  providers  of  services  to  severely,  handi- 
capped children  and  youth.     Providers  were  assessed  to  determine 
the  type,  kind,  and  quality  of  services  delivered  to  the  8,615 
severely  handicapped  served  by  these  providers. 

This  study  found  that  the  basic  predictive  variables  were: 
(a)  type  of  provider,  (b)  size  of  the  severely  handicapped 
population  served  by  individual   providers,  and  (c)  clients' 
handicapping  condition.     Abt  Associates,   Inc.,  concluded  the 
following  about  the  providers  surveyed: 

Provider  Type: 

Providers  were  classified  as  offering  residential  programs, 
.        day  care  programs,  or  a  combination  of  both.     Providers  were 

characteristically  different  from  each  other  and  not  compatible 
for  analytical  or  predictive  purposes.     Services  rendered  and 
the  correSDonding  cost  and  quality  of  services  provided  (by  pro- 
vider type)  to  the  severely  handicapped  were  extremely  different 
Among  residential  facilities:     90  percent  provided  educational  ' 
and  rehabilitative  services,  had  an  average  waiting  period 
.rronf^n'i!^"*  '  application  and  his/her  admission  of  7.7  months, 
Vri^^li^        percent  of  the  applicants,  and  retained  clients  ?or 
Va.-l'tfng^  ti^    period  than  did  mixed  or  day  facilities  Thouah 
residential  providers  released  more  clients  annual  iTthan  did  day 
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parental  involvement,  and  had  an  average  waiting  period  of 
slightly  more  than  3  months.     Provider  characteristics  were 
xinfluenced  by  the  size  and  the  type  of  the  handicapped  popula- 
tion served  by  the  providers. 

Size: 

Larger  providers  generally  offered  a  wider  variety  of 
services,  performed  formal  evaluations,  and  tended  to  have 
greater  parental  involvement  than  found  among  providers  serving 
only  a  small  number-of  severely  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

Type  of  Handicapping  Condition  of  Clients: 


There  were  pronounced  differences  among  providers  serving 
primarily  the  mentally  retarded,  the  deaf-blind  or  the 
emotionally  disturbed.     Providers  serving  the  above  conditions 
differed  by  quality  of  services  delivered,  staff-client  ratio, 
type  and  qualifications  of  personnel  and  an  array  of  6ther 
variables. 

Quality  of  Care: 

.  Several  generalizations  about  the  quality  of  client  care 
provided  can  be  made.     Overall  findings  i'ndicate  that: 

0    Day  providers  were  of  higher  quality  than  residen- 
tial or  mixed  providers. 

0    Larger  providers  were  of  higher  quality  than 

smaller  providers,  with  the  optional  number  of  \ 
clients  bei^g  51-200.  ^ 

0    Providers  serving  primarily  emotionally  disturbed 
clients  .were  of  higher  quality  than  all  other 
provi  ders . 

^  0    Public  and  private  providers  were  virtually 
identical  in  qual i  ty . 


General  Findings: 

All  providers  received  approximately  80  percent  of  their 
funds  fruDm  public  funding  (i.e..  State,  Federal  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  welfare  programs).    Parents'  payments 
supported  very  little  of  the  total  providers'  expenditures; 
they  varied  from  1  percent  for  day  care  facilities  to 
8  percent  for  residential  facilities.     Residential  and  mixed 
facilities  were  mainly  supported  by  State  funds;  whereas,  day 
providers  had  about  equal  funds  from  State  and  local  sources. 
All  3  types  of  providers  received  about  15  percent  of  their 
';unds  from  Federal  programs.     In  general,  75  percent  of  provider 
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expenditures  went  for  personnel  costs.     Residential  providers 
spent  nearly  twice  as  much  as  day  providers  on  personnel  costs 
associated  with  rendering  educati onal / habi 1 i tati ve  services. 

Reallocation  of  expenditures  was  not  found  to  contribute 
to  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  quality  of  care  provided  by  a 
facility  serving  the  severely  handicapped. 

,  This  study,  designed  as  an  exploratory  endeavor,  demonstra- 
ted the  critical  need  for  more  detailed  information  and  for 
reliable  data  for  future  evaluations.    Additional  evaluations 
on  the  severely  handicapped  population  should  be  conducted  before 
making  major  policy  decisions  regarding  P.L.  89-313. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

/    A  BEH  study  to  e.valuate  this  program  was  awarded  to  Rehab 
aroup.  Inc.,    September  1977;  it  will  be  completed  by  January 
1979.    The  following  areas  will  be  examined  at  the  State  agency 
and  provider  (i.e.,  institutions,  day  programs)  levels: 


a.     State  Agencies 


EKLC 


(1)  Administration  of  the  Program  -  examination  of 
administrative  models  in  operation  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  following  functions  are  handled:  monitoring, 
auditing,  project  evaluation,  project  approval,  and 
personnel  assignments.    The  analysis  would  include 

a  rev.iew  of  the  methods  by  which  ADA  counts  are 
validated. 

(2)  Program  Standards  -  an  examination  of  the  standards 
for  program  operation  in  relation  to  State  regulation^ 
standards  for  LEAs. 

(3)  Fiscal  Analysis  -  review  of  the  allocation  and 
distribution  of  P.L.  89-313  funds  and  a  description  of 
the  procedures  used  ,to  track  funding  allotments  as 
they  flow  to  the  LEAs  (i.e.,  the  transfer  provision). 

A  comparison,  by  handicapping  conditions,  of  the 
expenditures  for  services  for  P.L.  89-313  eligible 
children. 


Ins  ti  tuti  on s/daKP ^09^31  nis 

V 


(iL'Program  Standards  -  revle^  of  the  standards  for 
a^-mission,  child  assessment,  program  evaiUw^ion, 
personnel  requirements,  and  pupi 1 /teacher  ratt^s  ; 
y4nd  to  determine  what  standards  exist  and  how  they 
/compare  to  standards  set  at  the  SEA  level. 
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(2)  Program  Characteristics  of  Service  Delivery 
Providers  -  review  of  the  programs/seVvices  pro- 
vided to  handicapped  children  eligible  under  P.L. 
89-313  funding. 

(3)  FiscaiNVnalysi s  of  Services  Provided  -  a 
review  of  tpe*  uses  of  State  and  local  funds 
compared  to  federal  monies. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the- Handicapped  progrj^m 
information.  ^ 

2.  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for  Severely 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth,"  Abt  Associated,  Cambridge, 
Ma^^^hosetts ,  April  1977. 


For  further  information  about  program  activities. 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  furth***^  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 

ness. 

Contact:    Judy  6.  Kairath 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Grant  Program 

Legi  si ati  on  : 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  8, as  amended 
by  P,L.  93-380,  as  amended  by 
P.L,  94-142-^  and  P.L.   95-561  , 
Assistance  to  States  for  Educa 
tion  of  Handicapped  Children 


Expi  rati  on  te 
Indef i  n  i  te 


FUNDING  KISTORY 


YEAR 

AUTHOf IZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1967 

$  51,500,000 

$  2,500,000 

1968 

1 54, 500,000 

1 5,000,000 

1969 

167,375,000 

29,250,000 

1970 

206,000,000 

29,190,000 

'1971 

200,000,000 

34,000,000 

1972 

216,300,000 

37,500,000 

1973 

226,600,000 

50,000,000 

1974 

"226,600,000 

47,500,000 

1975 

1/ 

200,000,000  2/ 

1976 

T/  , 

200,000,000  1/ 

1  977 

31 5,000,000 

1978 

5/ 

520,800,000  6/ 

1979 

F/ 

804,000,000 

1/  Includes  S90  million  in  a  second  supplemental  appropriation 
^  bfll. 

2/  Double  appropriation  changing  program  to  advance  funding 
mode . 

3/  Includes  $30  million  from  second  supplemental  appropriations 
Act  (P.L.  94-303). 

£/  $63,230,073  of  this  amount  was  carried  over  into  the  next 
fiscal  year . 

5/  Authorization:  Number  of  handicapped  children  aged  3-21 
multiplied  by  5%  of  APPE  (FY  1977),  10%  of  APPE  (FY  1978), 
20%  of  APPE  (1979),  30%  of  APPE  (19B0)  and  40X  of  APPE  (1981 
and  thereafter). 

Includes  $37,800,000  supplemental  but  not  $63,230,073  carried 
forward  from  FY  1977  appropriation. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  primary  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  full 
educational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped  youth.  Through 
grants  to  States,  the  program  design  is  to  assist  in  the 
initiation,  expansion  and  improvement  of  programs  and  projects 
for  the  handicapped  (ages  3-21  years  of  age)  at  the  preschool, 
elementary  an<l  secondary  levels.     The  grants  are  intended  to 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  programs  for  handicapped 
children.     Federal  and  local  resources  are  used  in  order  to 
insure  that  all  handicapped  children  receive  a  free,  appropri- 
ate public  education  designed  to  meet  the  child's  unique  educa- 
tional needs;  and  further,  to  guarantee  that  each  child  is  educa- 
ted in  the  least  restrictive  environment  in  accordance  with 
his/her  special  needs . 

Program  Operations: 

Prior  to  FY  77,  non  matching  grants  were  made  to  States 
/and  outlying  areas.     The  program  was  advance  funded;  i.e., 
funds  appropriated  in  a  given  fiscal  year  were  obligated  for 
expenditure  in  the  succeedTrTg  fiscal  year.     Funds  were  allocated 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  State 
3-21  years  of  age  multiplied  by  $8.75,  ratably  reduced  with  a 
minimum  $300,000  grant. 

Beginning  in  FY  78  (September  1,  1978)  the  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  P.L.  94-142,  required  all  States 
to  provide  a  free  appropriate  education  to  all  handicapped 
children  3-18  years  of  age  (providing  that  this  age  range 
corresponds  with  State  law).     Any  State  requesting  a  grant  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
Educational  Agency,  a  State  plan.     State  plans  are  required  to 
demonstrate:     (1)  the  policies  and  procedures  used  to  implement 
the  program  objectives;  (2)  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  plan  is  to  be  conducted;   (3)  provide 
assurance  that  the  control  and  admi ni s tra tiqn  of  funds  is 
performed  by  a  public  agency;  and,  (4)  assure  that  every 
attempt  will  be  made  to  identify  and  serve  all  children  with 
handicapping  conditions.     The  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  P.L.   94-142,  provides  a  new  State  distribution 
formula;  this  program  formula  determines  the  maximum  funding 
level  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive.     By  formula,  maximum 
funding  is  equal  to  the  number  of  handicapped  children  aged 
3-21  receiving  special  education  and  related  services  multiplied 
by  a  percentage  of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 
The  percentage  increases  yesirly,  up  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent 


in  1982. 
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Fiscal  Year  of  Use 


Percent  of  Per  Pupil  Expenditures 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


5 
10 
20 
30 
40 


In  determinig  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to 
each  State: 

0  Ho  more  than  12  percent  of  the  number  of  all 
children  tn  the  State,  ages  5-17,  may  be 
counted  as  handicapped. 

0  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  received  or 
$200,000  (whichever  is  greater)  may  be  used 
by  States  for  administrative  costs. 

0  In  FY  78,  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  Part  B 
funds  will  "flow-through"  States  to  LEA*s  and 
intermediate  educational  units  if  they  meet 
legislative  requi  rements  and  priorities  and 
are  abld  to  qualify  for  an  allocation  of  at 
least  $7,500.  Starting  in  FY  79,  the  minimum 
flow  through  will  be  75  percent. 

0  Part  B  funds  that  are  retained  by  the  State 
and  are  not  used  for  administrative  purposes 
must  be  matched  on  a  program  by  program  basis 
by  the  State  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Other  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142  are  that  States  provide 
an  education  to  all  handicapped  children  that: 

0  Is  appropriate  and  individualized 

0  Is  available  to  all  children  3-18  by  September 
1,  1978 

0  Expands  to  include  all  children  3-21  years 
of  age  by  September  1,  1980. 

The  intent  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  assist  the  States  to 
defray  the  excess  costs  of  educating  the  handicapped.  Excess 
costs  are  defined  as  those  in  excess  of  the  amount  normally 
spent  on  regular  educational  programs  in  the  States. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  provide 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  the  initiation,  improve- 
ment, and  expansion  of  educational  and  related  services  for 
handicapped  children  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and 
secondary  levels. 

^  The  following  chart  displays  various  descriptive  infor- 
mation about  the  P.L.  94-142  program  based,  in  part,  on  FY 
19/0  d d  td . 


FY  77  advance  appropriation  for  FY  78 
1978  Allocation  (remainder  carried 

tnto  FY  79) 
Per  Child  Payment  (average) 
Number  of  Children  Served  (estimated) 

Institutions  Eligible 


Type  of  Grant 


Handicapping  Conditions 


Educational  Setti  ngs 


Intended  use  of  funds 


$315  million 

$252  million 
$  70^ 

3^4  million 

SEAs  {50%  funds  re- 
served ) 

LEAS  {50%  funds 
Intermediate  units 
f 1 ow-through) 

Formula  Grant  to 
State  Educa ti on 
Agenci es 

Application  to  SEA 
with  assurances 
(no  project ) 

Mild  to  Moderate, 
within  each  disability 
category 

General ly  di  rected 
to  LEAs 

Must  be  expended 
accordi  ng  to  servi  ce 
priorities  for  excess 
costs  only.    May  be 
used  to  supplant 
State  funds  only 
after  LEAs  are  in 
compliance  with  full 
service  mandate. 


ERIC 


As  stated  earlier,  there  are  established  priorities  for 
s^ls^iSfrfrflS^K^'"  '^^^  expenditure  of  EHA-B 

unsefyed  and'undeJsIr  eS'  r  ''ihoM  'JilVtl''  '''''''''  ^° 
^C"d^capping  conditions  withi^  each  dUmi"  ty  lrir\'"'""" 
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general,  grants  are  used^for  the  f  ol  1  owi  ng  _b^ad  priorities: 

1.  Full  implementation  of  State-wide  child  identifi- 
cation programs,  including  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tive services,  which  began  in  school  year  1976-77. 

2.  Continued  initiation  and  expansion  of  programs 
to  serve  the  unserved  and  underserved,  most 
severely  and  multiple-handicapped.     These  pro- 
grams (a)  stress  least  restrictive  olacement 
of  children  in  local  schools  and  (b)  includes 
short-term  inservice  training  of  local  school 
staff. 

3.  Continued  expansion  of  programs  for  preschool 
children. 

As  in  FY  1977  "child  find"  activities  (including  diagnos- 
tic and  placement  services)  continue  to  be  a  major  focal  point 
for  State/local  efforts  under  EHA-B.     These  "child  find  activi- 
ties have  surfaced  a  greater  "number"  of  handicapping  conditions. 
This  diversity  encompasses  the  problems  of  not  only  severity  of 
condition  but  also  "cultural"  differences  with  which  the  Public 
schools-^nd  institutional  settings  must  deal.    Since  the  students 
have  been  "found"  in  such  a  wide  variety  of  geographically 
diverse  locations  -  yielding  low  incidence  handicaps  in  rural 
settings  -  regional ization  or  the  development  of  col  1 aborati yes 
has  become  necessary.    Typically,  through  this  organi zati ona 
structure,  educational  systems  can  be  both  humanly  and  fiscally 
responsive.  Related  services  such  as  speech,  evaluation 
(psychological  and  diagnosis)  physical  therapy,  occupational _ 
therapy,  etc.,"  which  would  have  been  financially  impossible  in 
a  rural  area  can  be  made  available.    States'  grant  awards  are 
integrally  related  to  the  child  count  data  SEA's  must  provide 
to  the  BEH.    The  following  is  a  preliminary  tabulation  of 
children  ('aged  5-21  only)  by  handicapping  condition  for 
FY  1978.  6/ 

6/  This  tabulation  is  based  exclusively  on  child  count  data 
~    (counts  were  taken  October  1,  1977,  and  February  1,  1978) 
received  from  50  States.     The  final  child  count  has  not 
been  officially  computed  by  the  BEH.     The  figures  reported 
a¥ove  will  change  as  a  result  of  the  official  BEH  computa- 
tion. 


Er|c  r  '  '^'^'^ 
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Handicapping                     Percentage  No.  of 

Condition                     Distribution  Chi  I'dren 

Mentally  Retarded                        24.4  812  053 

Hard-of-Hearing                             1*0  33*211 

?noLh  T       •     ^         '  23  ,*798 

Speech  Impaired                           36.8  1  225  448 

Visually  Handicapped                    1.0  *  31  978 

Emotionally  Disturbed                   7.2  239*966 

Orthopedi cal ly  Impaired                2.4  79*941 

Other  Health  Impaired                   4.4  146*284 

Specific  Learning  D-isabled         22.1  733  ^827 

TOTAL                             100.0  ,3,326,506 
Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  was  completed  in  1972.  With 

the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  findings  of  this  study  are 
obsolete.     Accordingly,  to  avoid  confusion  the  summary  of  these 
findings  has  been  omitted. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

tion  ^""^^^^  °^  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  informa- 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:     Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective' 

n  6  s  s  ) 

Coritact:    Judy  Kairath 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Pceschool  Incentive  Grants 
Leqi  si ati  on : 


P.L.  94-142,  Section  619, 
"Incentive  Grants" 


Expira.tion  Date 
Indef i  nite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


11 

Y, 


$12,500,000 
15,000,000 
17,500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  education  agencies  to  expand  educational  services  to 
handicapped  preschool  children,  ages  3-5,  thereby  increasing 
their  opportunities  to  benefit  from  early  educational  interven- 
tion. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142) 
mandates  that  all  handicapped  children  aged  3-21  shall  receive 
a  free  and  appropriate  education  unless  such  provision  is  incon- 
sistent with  State  law  or  practice.     This  provision  of  P.L.  94-142 
has  the  effect  of  mandating  educational  service  to  the  handicapped 
who  are  in  the  age  group  for  whom  education  is  compulsory  in  each 
State;  however,  many  States  do  not  yet  mandate  or  customarily 
provide  educational  services  to  preschool  children;  therefore,  a 
large  portion  of  the  handicapped  preschool  population,  ages  3-5, 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  service 
mandate  contained  in  P.L.  94-142.    As  an  incentive  for  States  and 
local  education  agencies  to  develop  and  expand  programs  for  this 
age  group.  Section  619  of  P.L.  94-142  authorizes  grants  to  States 
based  on  the  actual  number  ^f  handicapped  preschool  children 
being  served.  ' 


V  Permanent  authorization.    The  authorization  level  for  this 
program  is  determined  by  formula;  each  handicapped  child 
(three  to  five  years  of  age)  within  a  State » generates  a 
maximum  of  $300  if  the  child  is  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services. 
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SEA'S  must  report  to  the  Commissioner  no  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year  the  average  number  of  handicapped  children 
residing  in  the  State  who  were  receiving  special  education  and 
related  services  on  October  1  and  Febru^  1  of  that  school 
year.    The  number  of  children  ages*  threfe  through  five  so  reported 
will  be  the  basis  for  awarding  Presc^tfo(l  incentive  grants  to  SEA's. 
•     t^nn^U"'"  °^         grant  per  yeSV  which  a  State  may  receive 

IS  $300  for  each  child  3-5,  counted  as  receiving  special  services 
with  ratable  reductions  made  in  the  size  of  awards,  depending 
upon  the  magnitude  of  appropriation.     State  educational  agencies 
may  distribute  funds  received  under  this  program  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

Program  Scope: 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  funding  under  this  program  a 
State  must: 

(1)  make  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

(2)  have  in  effect  a  policy  that  assures  all  handi- 
capped children  a  free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion 

(3)  have  on  file  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  an 
approved  State  plan  to  provide  such  services, 
and 

(4)  already  be  prc{«>ding  services  to  preschool  handi- 
capped chi  1  drj^pv^ges  3-5. 


fVroqram  Effectiveness 

i«c  nln  u^^5.^  y®^!:  ^976-77  BEH  data  show  that  approximately 
196,000  handicapped  children,  ages  3-5,  were  served  through  this 
program.     It  is  estimated  that  slightly  more  than  200,000 
children  will  be  served  in  school  year  1977-78.     Based  on  the 
515  million  appropriation  each  child  will  receive  $75. 

As  a  complement  to  the  Incentive  Grant  program  which  aims 
rJ-?IiPP°Il^r']9  ^^V^  educational  and  related  services,  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  program  authorized  by  Part  C,  Section  623,  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  supports  demonstration 
projects  which  focus  on  improving  the  quality  of  educational  • 
programs  for  young  handicapped  children.    The  incentive  grant 
program  distributes  funds  on  a  formula  basis,  whereas  the  Early 
Childhood  projects  are  funded  through  the  discretionary  grant 
proces s  .  j  » ■  um. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

ERIC 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  informa^ 

tion. 


For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:    SI agl e  Al 1 bri tton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 

ness, 

Contact:    Judy  Kairath 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Regional  Resource  Centers 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230.  Part  C-  September  30,  1982 

Section  621,  Centers  and  Services 
to  Meet  Special  Needs  of  the 
Handi  capped , 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


5,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
7,243,000 
7,243,000 
7,087,000 
10,000,000  4/ 
9,750,000 
9,750,000 
9,750,000 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

1966 

1  967 

1968 

1969 

$  7,750,000 

1970 

10,000,000 

1971 

1-/ 

1  972 

T/ 

1  973 

T/ 

1  974 

1/ 

1  975 

12, 500,000 

1976 

11 

18,000,000 

1977 

19,000,000  2/ 

1  978 

19,000,000 

1  979 

19,000,000 

y  Totals  Of  3.36,500,000  in  1971,  $51  ,  500,000  in  1  972,  and 
$66,500,000  in  1973  were  authorized  for  Part  C,  EHA,  which 
includes  early  childhood  projects.  Regional  Resource  Centers 
and  deaf-blind  centers.    The  1973  authorization  was  extended 
through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  extension  contained 
in  GEPA. 

.    2/  Total  authorized  for  section  621  is  $19,000,000;  other  funds 
requested  under  section  621  were  $3,250,000  for  severely 
handicapped  projects. 

3/  Contracts  were  awarded  to  8  regional  resource  centers  for 
developing  16  direction  service  programs. 

4/  In  April  1975  litigation  was  settled  which  resulted  in  the 
release  of  $12,500,000  appropriated  under  the  1973  continuing 
resolution;  of  these  funds,  $3,131,652  were  used  for  Regiona? 
\V,''r\\\\AVo^^^^  over  the  1976 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Regional  Resource  Centers  Program  was  established 
to  encourage  the  development  and  application  of  exemplary 
appraisal  and  educational  programming  practices  for  handicapped 
children.    The  centers  are  given  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing a  national  support  system  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies 
develop  the  capacity  to  provide  needed  diagnostic  and  prescrip- 
tive services.    To  accomplish  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this 
program,  the  Centers  use  demonstration,  dissemination,  training, 
financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,  and  consultation.  The 
Centers  also  act  as  backup  agents  where  State  and  local  agencies 
have  inadequate  or  nonexistent  service  programs.    Among  the 
major  activities  of  the  Centers  are: 

0  Identification  of  unserved  handicapped  children. 

0  Measurement  and  diagnosis  of  handicapped  children 
for  the  purpose  of  proper  educational  placement. 

0  Development  of  educational  and  vocational  programs 
for  handicapped  children. 

0  Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  relevant 
personnel   (including  teachers  and  parents)  in 
implementing  appropriate  services  for  the  handicapped 
1  earner. 

0  Periodic  re-examination,  re-prescription  or  case- 
tracking  to  validate  the  appropriateness  of  program 
placement  for  children. 

In  FY  76,  eight  Regional  Resource  Centers  also  operated 
16  Direction  Service  Program  Centers.    These  centers  encouraged 
LEA'S  to  adopt  programs  of  comprehensive  referral  services 
through  the  operation  of  models  which  would: 

0  Provide  a  one-stop  information  system 

0  Attempt  to  develop  mul tidi sci pi i nary  approaches  to 
integrate  services 

0  Require  parent  participation 

0  Stress  follow-up,  periodic  reassessment,  and  program 
service  evaluation 

0  Match  child's  needs  to  available  services 
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Prog^ram  Operations: 

To  meet  program  goals  and  objectives,  grants  and  contracts 
are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  institutions 
Wi,thin  particular  regions  of  the  United  States,  grants  or  con- 
tracts may  be  awarded  to  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies. 
Projects  are  approved  for  periods^ of  36  months.    However  awards 
are  made  annually,  and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effec- 
tiveness and  the  availability  of  funds.     Initial  awards  are  made 
on  a  competitive  basis.    Awards  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Regional  Centers. 

Program  Scope: 

The  FY  77  appropriation  ($9,750,000)  funded  14  awards  consis 
ting  of  a  national  coordinating  unit  and  13  Regional  Resource 
Centers.    The  resource  centers  assisted  either  single  or  multi- 
State  regions,  were  responsible  for  providing  special  education 
skills  training,  technical  assistance  to  SEA's  for  d e v e  1  o p i n.g-_^^ 
and  ^Implementing  comprehensive  State  plans  for  services  t^''the~^ 
handicapped,  and  direct  educational  referral  services.  Eight 
of  the  13  centers  operated  the  16  Direction  Service  Centers 
which  were  initiated  in  FY  76. 


FY  78  program  funds  support  16  Regional  Resource  Centers. 
The  current  emphasis  is  on  promoting  child  referral  and  evalua- 
tion and  upon  providing  technical  assistance  to  SEA's  and  LEA's 
to  assist  them  develop  and  implement  the  individualized  educa- 
tional program  requirements  (lEP)  and  the  free  appropriate 
public  education  requirements  (FAPE)  specified  in  P.L.  94-142 
An  anticipated  9,000  personnel  will  be  trained  in  the  best 
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Educational  appraisal 


1 .365,000 


Educational  programming 


1 ,852.500 
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Activity 


D  i  s  t  r  i  b  ution 


Sharing  resources 
Project  administration 


$ 


292  ,500 


975,000 


Program  Effectiveness: 

The  primary, 1  imitations  on  meeting  the  stated  objectives 
of  this  program /are:     (1)  the  unavailability  of  best  practices 
in  utilizing  validated  diagnostic  procedures,  (2)  insufficient 
funds  available  to  State'and  local  educational  agencies  to 
develop  and  implement  effective  diagnostic,  assessment,  evalua- 
tion and  reeva/luation  programs,  and  (3)  trained  diagnosticians 
and  diagnosti^  teams  available  in  sufficient  numbers  or  with 
sufficient  resources  to  fully  implement  the  requirements  of 
P.L.  93-38(r^nd  P.L.  94-142. 

Ongoing  anc/ PI anni nq  Evaluation  Studies: 

Communication  Technology  Corporation  was  awarded  a  contract 
to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  capacity  building  accomplishments 
of  the  Regional  REsource  Centers.    The  contractor's  efforts  will 
be  directed  to  examining  how  effectively  the  RRCs  are  in  assisting 
SEAs/^nd  LEAs  implement  the  Individualized  Education  Program  and 
the  "Free  Appropriate  Public  Education  requirement  mandated  by 
P.L.  94-142. 

The  study  will  be  completed  in  April  1980,  cost  $400,000 
and  is  being  conducted  in  two  phases.     Phase  I  will  include: 
document  review,  instrument  development  and  field  testing.  Phase 
II  will  include  the  data  gathering,  data  processing,  analysis  . 
and  report  wrtting  activities.  v 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Harpd^capped  program  data. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effec- 
tiveness, , 


Contact : 


Slagl 
(202) 


e  Al 1 britton 
245-2381 


Contact : 


Oudy  Kairath 
C202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Deaf  Blind  Centers 

Legi  si ation: 

P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  C, 
Section  622,  Centers  and  Services 
to  Meet  Special  Needs  of  the 
Handicapped , 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1968 
1969 
1  970 

1971  1_/ 

1972  1/ 

1973  1/ 
1  974  T/ 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 


$  3,000,000 
7,000,000 


15,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
22,000,000 
24,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 

APPROPRIATION 


1 ,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,500,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
14,055,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 


This  program's  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance  to  deaf- 
blind  children  by  helping  them  reach  their  full  communication 
potential  so  that  they  can  reach  self-fulfillment  and  partici- 
pate in  society.    These  program  oi^jectives  are  accomplished  by 
working  with  deaf-blind  children  as  early  in  life  as  feasible 
and  by  providing  effective  specialized,  intensive  professional 
and  allied  services,  methods  and  aids.    A  limited  number  of 
model  centers  for  deaf-blind  children  are  funded  under  this 
program. 


1/  Totals  of  $36,500,000  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  1972,  and 
$66»500,000  in  1973  were  authorized  for  Part  C.  EHA, 
which  includes  early  childhood  projects,  regional  resource 
centers,  and  deaf-blind  centers.    The  1973  authorization 
was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  exten- 
sion contained  in  GEPA. 
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Program  Operation: 

Grants  or  contracts  are  made  with  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  to  pay  for 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  na^gional  centers  and 
for  the  operation  of  service  contrac>t$  witnS^tate,  local,  and 
private  organizations.     Grants  or  contracts  fpr  this  purpose 
are  awarded  based  on  the  availability  of  exisrsng  services  and 
the  assurance  that  a  center  can  provide:  \ 

0  Comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evaluati/e  services 
for  deaf-blind  children. 

0  A  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates 
all  the  professional  and  allied  services  necessary 
for  these  chi 1 dren . 

0  Effective  consultative  services  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  roTe  in  the 
education  of  these  children. 

These  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf-blind  children 
(and  where  applicable,  to  other  persons)  whether  or  not  they 
reside  in  the  center,  may  take  place  at  locations  other  than 
the  center,  and  may  include  transportation  of  children, 
attendants,  and/or  parents. 

Program  Scope: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  funding  for  deaf-blind  programs  come  from  State  and  local 
government.   In  FY  78  there  are  10  regional  centers  serving 
deaf-blind  children.  In  order  to  reach  the  widely  dispersed 
deaf-blind  population,  the  regional  centers  subcontract  with" 
approximately  250  to  300  State,   local  and  private  organizations 
The  current  program  thrust  is  upon  rendering  full-time  educa- 
tional services  and  upon  providing  technical  assistance  to 
subcontractors,  in  order  to  upgrade  the  development,  implementa 
tion,  and  coordination  of  new  service  delivery  systems  and  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  program  alternatives.  This 
program  will  carry  out  tfje  following  activities  during  FY  78: 

0  Full-time  educational  services 

0  Part-time  educational  services 


0  Medica-1  diagnosis  and  educational  evaluation 
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0  Family  cou risking 
0  Inservice  personnel  training 
0  Sate! 1 i te  homes 

0  Dissemination  of  information  on  methodologies, 
mater iais,  curriculum,  and  proceed ings  of 
workshop  and  training  services,  and 

0  Pre-vocational  training. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  information  suggests  that  the  major  drawback  in 
reaching  the  program's  goals  i*s  the  acute  shortage  of  trained 
teachers  and  teacher-aides.     An  estimated  500  to  600  additional 
teachers  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  known  population 
of  deaf-blind  children.     Current  training  programs  are  annually 
producing  only  40  to  50  teachers  with  special  qualifications  for 
teaching  deaf-blind  children.     Additionally,  though  facilities  are 
.available,  many  need  to  be  modified  or  renovated  to  benefit  these 
children.     Lack  of  instructional  materials  and  technology  is 
another  deterrent  toward  program  success. 

Program  monitoring  information  indicates  th^t  the  Centers 
have  been  successful  in  terms  of  reaching  increasing  numbers  of 
deaf-blind  children.     The  4,516  children  served  in  FY  76  com- 
pares favorably  with  4,170  in  FY  75  and  represents  a  substantial 
increase  t)ver  FY  69  when  100  children  were  served  by  six  proqrams 
in  the  United  States. 

In  FY  78  approximately  5,996  deaf-blind  children  have  been 
Identified.     During  this  year  children  continued  enrollment  in 
full-time  programs  and  728  will   be  served  in  part-time  programs 
About  3,000  children  received  initial  diagnosis  and  evaluation 
services.     Parents  continued  receiving  counseling  and  3,000 
teachers  and  aides  were  provided  training  related  to  problems  of 
the  deaf-blind  population.     Average  per  pupil  cost  to  full-time 
educational  programs  equals  $3,553.     Part-time  per  pupil  costs 
averages  approximately  $549. 

Despite  this  evidence  of  growth  in  FY  78,  considerable 

variation  exists  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  services  provided 

The  Bureau  is  currently  establishing  basic  minimum  standards  of' 
service  for  the  entire  program. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  study  was  completed  in  May  1977  by  Abt  Associates 
Incorporated*  titled,  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for 
Severely  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth."    This  assessment 
described  characteristics  of  100  service  providers  to  the 
severely  handicapped  population;  among  these  were  providers  to 
the  deaf-blind.     This  evaluation  demonstrated  that  providers 
serving  deaf-blind  clients: 

0  Often  had  mandates  to  serve  other  disability 
groups.  ^ 

0  Had  high  sta^f-client  ratios  for  certified  and 
non-certi  f  i/ed  teachers  and  attendants;  however, 
this  was  not  so  for  other  types  of  staff. 

0  Varied  in  the  quality  of  services  they  provided; 
e.g.,  residential  providers  delivered  high 
quality  services,  whereas  day  care  providers 
generally  rendered  services  of  poor  quality. 

0  Commonly  discharged  deaf-blind  clients  because 
of  (a)  functional  deterioration  of  the  client  -o^ 
(b)  a  decrease  in  the  severity  of  the  condi- 
tion; however,  the  discharge  rate  for  this  disa- 
bility  group  was  lower  than  found  for  other 
severely  handicapped  client  populations. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

In  an  effort  to  more  systematically  monitor  and  assess 
the  activities  and  performance  of  the  regional  centers  and 
their  service  providers,  the  BEH  contracted  with  a  team  of 
experts  on  the  deaf-blind  to  develop  a  set  of  guidelines  to 
assess  the  program  and  use  those  guidelines  in  an  on-site 
review  of  each  deaf-blind  region.     During  FY  78,  seven  regions 
were  visited.     The  observations,  data,  and  conclusions  produced 
by  the  team  of  experts  were  compiled  and  analyzed  by  another 
third-party  contractor.     Their  report  to  the  BEH  indicated 
that  direct  services  to  children  provided  at  the  regional  and 
subcontractor  levels  were  generally  of  high  quality,  while 
services  to  teachers  and  parents  were  of  lesser  quality.  The 
major  area  of  weakness  was  regional  center  administration, 
particularly  fiscal  control  and  management. 

This  information  has  been  used  by  the  BEH  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  current  contractors.     Since  the  Deaf- 
Blind  program  entered  a  new  funding  cycle  in  FY  78,  efforts  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  that  previously  identified  deficiencies 
do  not  manifest  themselves  in  ^ew  contract  awards. 
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1.  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  program 

data. 

2.  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for  Severely 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth",  Abt  Associates  Incorporated. 
Completed:  May  1977 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, 


Contact : 


SI  ag.l  e  Al  1  bri  t ton 
(202)  245-2381 


Contact : 


Judy  G.  Kairath 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION- PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Legi  si ati  on:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91  -230,  Title  VI,  Part  C,  September  30',  1982 

Section  623,  Centers  and  Services 
to  Meet  Special  Needs  of  the 
Handicapped 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


1969  $    1 ,000,000  $  945,000 

1970  10,000,000  4,000,000 

1971  1/  7,000,000 

1972  2/  7,500,000 

1973  3/  12,000,000 

1974  12,000,000 

1975  25,500,000  14,000,000 

1976  36,000,000  22,000,000 

1977  38,000,000  22,000,000 

1978  25,000,000  22,000,000 

1979  25,000,000  22,000,000 


Program  Goft^^jtnd  Objectives: 

This  i^^ram  was  designed  to  build  the  capacity  of  State 
and  local  •educational  agencies  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  for  handicapped  pre-school  children  (birth  through  8 
years  of  age).     The  program  supports  demonstration  and  outreach 
projects  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
Federal  strategy  is  to  (1)  work  cooperatively  with  States, 
through  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies,  (2)  demonstrate 
a  wide  range  of  educational,  therapeutic  and  coordinated 
social  services  in  order  to  help  establish  competent  State 
and  local  programs.     Projects  are  expected  to  demonstrate  the 
highest  quality  of  available  early  education  practices  for 
handicapped  children. 

The  following  project  strategies  are  used  to  facilitate 
the  success  of  this  program: 


y  thru  4/  Totals  Of  536,500,000  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  1972, 
and  $5*6,500,000  in  1  973,  were  authorized  for  Part  C,  EHA, 
which  includes  early  childhood  projects,  regional  resource 
centers,  and  deaf-blind  centers.    The  1973  authorization 
was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  'of  the  one-year  exten- 
^         sion  contained  in  GEPA. 
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0  Demons t rati  on  projects  which  are  projects  designed 
to  develop  service  models  based  upon  current  out- 
standing practices. 

0  Outreach  Projects  which  are  projects  designed  to 
disseminate  model  programs  for  replication. 

0  Validated  Model  Projects  which  are  existing 
projects  that  have  met  USOE  standards  of 
excel  1 ence . 

In  an  effort  to  disseminate  high  quality  information  and 
to  develop  effective  management  practices  contracts  are  awarded 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  projects  and  to  those  States 
which  need  help  in  developing  State  early  childhood  plans. 
Grants  are  awarded  to  SEAs  to  coordinate  activities  for  the 
development  of  these  State  plans. 


Program  Operations: 

This  program  authorized  under  Part  C,  Section  623,  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  provides  grants  and  contracts 
annually  on  the  basis  of  national  competition;  each  model 
demonstration  is  approved  for  a  three-year  period,  but  receives 
second  and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  perfor- 
mance and  availability  of  funds.     Special  one  year  demonstration 
grants  are  awarded  to  sites  to  implement  validated  model  projects. 
Outreach  projects  are  funded  on  a  one-year  basis.     The  demonstra- 
tion models  developed  under  this  program  include  the  following 
components: 


0  Developing  and  demonstrating  (1)  services  for  young 

children  with  handicaps;  and  (2)  assessment  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  the  progress  of  children  and 
of  the  program's  success. 

0  Meeting  the  needs  of  parents  and  family  members 

for  counseling  and  emotional  support,  information, 

opportunity  for  observation,  practice,  home 

carryover  and  involvement  in  project  planning  and 
eval uation. 


0  Provisions  of  inservice  training  to  increase 

volunteer,  paraprof essi onal  and  professional  staff 
ef f ec ti  veness . 

0  Coordination  with  other  agencies,  especially  the 
publ ic  school . 
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Dissemination  of  information  to  professionals  and 
to  the  general  public  concerning  comprehensive 
programming  .for  young  children  with  handicaps'- 
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Program  Scope: 

According  to  program  da ta ,  aoproximately  1,000,000  pre- 
school children  (0-8  years  of  age)  have  handicapping  condi- 
tions.    Approximately  30  percent  of  these  children  are  being 
served  in  varying  degrees  through  demonstration  and  outreach  - 
projects^  Head  Start  and  day  care  programs,  public  education 
day  programs  and  through  State-supported  activities. 

This  capacity  building  program  will  complement  the  main 
service  efforts  required  of  States  and  LEA's  under  P.L.  94-142 
by  developing  more  effective  models  of  preschool  interventions. 
This  strategy  is  implemented  through  the  following  types  of 
projects:     Model  projects,  which  combine  the  features  of  out- 
reach and  validated  models  with  emphasis  placed  on  dissemination 
activities  and  lower  operating  costs;  technical  assistance 
projects,  which  aid  in  needs  assessment,  program  management, 
self  Evaluation  and  packaging  of  the  models.     State  grants 
provide  support  in  the  implementation  of  statewide  plans  to 
provide  appropriate  educational   services  to  all  pre-school 
handicapped  children  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  P.L. 
94-142.     Experimental  projects  develop  new  ideas  for  education 
of  young  handicapped  children  and  test  the  effectiveness  of 
these  new  approaches'. 

During  FY  78  this  program  supported  approximately  213  projects. 
Projects  funded  were:     178  new  and  continuing  demonstration 
projects;  2  continuing  technical  assistance  projects;  29  State 
implementation  projects;  and  4  new  experimental  projects.  The 
purpose  of  these  projects  is  to  promote  service  models  of  early 
identification  and  intervention  for  unserved  infants  and  severely 
handicapped  preschool  children,  to  package  and  disseminate 
materials,  to  expand  and  improve  the  quality  of  demonstration 
projects  and  to  further  encourage  implementation  of  validated 
model s . 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  FY  78  appropriation  (which  will 
be  spent  in  FY  79)  will  fund  227  projects:     71  new  awards  and 
156  non-competing  continuations.     It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  186  service  demonstration  models;  2  technical  assistance 
centers;  30  state  implementation  grants;  5  BEH/OCD  collaborative 
projects;  and  4  experimental  projects. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

FY  75  program  data  of  the  direct  impact  through  the  demon- 
stration and  outreach  activities  indicated: 

0  9,936  children  recei ved  d tree t  services  through 
demons trati on  pro j ec ts . 
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0  17,907  parents  were  served  through  project  activities. 

0  39,023  personnel  were  trained  to  work  with  the 
handicapped  child. 

0  33,394  children  were  served  in  projects  developed 
as  a  result  of  HCEEP  assistance." 

0  899  projects/components  were  replicated. 

A  formal  evaluation  of  Section  623  was  conducted  by 
Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories  from  September  1973  to  June  1976. 
Analysis  indicated  a  positive  program  impact  in  the  personal- 
social,  adaptive,  cognitive,  and  communications  growth  areas 
(with  the  greatest  impact  on  "Personal -Social  development").  Of 
all  handicap  groups,  educable  mentally  retarded  appeared  to 
show  the  greatest  overall  gain,  as  did  children  with  longer 
treatment  periods.     For  all  handicap  groups,  there  was  no  signi- 
ficant impact  on  motor  development. 

Projects  that  had  medium  child-staff  ratios  (i.e.,  4.8  to 
6.8:1)  that  were  home-based  (as, contrasted  with  center-based) 
and  that  had  developed  and  used  their  own  curriculum  materials 
appeared  to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  handicapped  children. 

A  follow-up  study  to  determine  where  graduates  of  these 
projects  were  placed  indicated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
graduates  were  placed  in  regular  school  classes  or  regular  school 
classes  with  ancillary  special  education  services.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  graduates  studied  went  to  public  schools. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program- 
matic data. 


2.  "Eva 
Education 
Compl  etevd 


f\e  Handicapped  Chi  Idren  '  s' Early 
attelle  Memorial  Institute. 
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For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:     Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program 
ef f ecti  veness , 

Contact:    Judy  Kairath 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Severely  Handicapped  Projects 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  C,  Section  624.  September  30,  1982 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1974  1/  $  2,247,000 

1975  ^/  2,826,000 

1976  2/  3,250,000 

1977  1/  5,000,000 

1978  1/  5,000,000 

1979  1/  5,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  establish  and  promote 
activities  to  meet  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  severely 
handicapped  children.  Demonstration  projects  funded  under  this 
program  are  designed  to  develop  and  refine  identification, 
screening,  diagnostic,  and  prescriptive  procedures;  develop, 
demonstrate,  and  refine  model  curriculum,  methodology,  and 
educational  materials;  and  package  and  disseminate  model  projects 
and  products  such  as  curriculum  guides  and  educational  materials. 

The  ultimate  educational  and  training  goal  for  severely 
■  handicapped  children  is  to  provide  appropriate  self-development 
experiences  to  this  population.     These  experiences  are  designed 
with  the  objective  of  helping  the  severely  handicapped  reach 
their  maximum  potential  of  developing  into  self  sufficient 
individuals  and  to  reduce  their  need  for  institutional  care. 


M  Fands  in  1^74  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621  (Regional 

-  Resource  Centers),  Section  623  (Early  Childhood  Projects), 
and  Part  F  (Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films).  Total 
authorization  for  Part  C  in  1974  was  $66,500,000;  for  Part 
F,  $20,000,000. 

2/  Funds  in  1975  and  1976  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621 

-  (Regional  Resource  Centers),  and  Section  623  (Early  Child- 
hood Projects). 

y  Funds  in  1977,  1  978,  and  1979  are  a-uthorized  under  Part  C, 
Secti on  621 . 
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This  program  is  a  major  vehicle  for  the  implementation  of 
P.L.  94-142.     Therefore,  the  Federal  strategy  is  to  eventually 
cover  all  States  or  sparsely  populated  multi-State  regions  with 
demonstrations  appropriate  to  statewide  needs. 

Expected  strategies  in  FY  78  will  be  to: 

0    Fund  smaller  projects  as  contrasted  with  large, 
highly  funded  ones.     This  will  increase  the 
geographical  coverage  and  siipport  readily 
adaptable  and  replicable  validated  programs. 

0    Fund  outreach  projects  so  that  (1)  validated 
model  projects  and  their  components  can  be 
replicated  and  (2)  technical  assistance  to 
new  projects  can  be  made  available. 

Program  Operations: 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program,  contracts  are 
awarded  competitively  on  a  1-year  basis,  with  continuation 
funding  for  a  second  and  third  year  based  upon  the  project's 
effectiveness,  repl i ca bi 1 i ty ,  and  availability  of  funds.  Eligi- 
ble contractees  are  State  departments  of  education,  intermediate 
or  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

Program  Scope: 

Program  data  (FY  77)  indicate  that  approximately  366,200 
severely  handicapped  children  receive  some  services  from 
Federal,  State  and  private  sources.     Program  staff  estimate  that 
there  are  1,404,948  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  0-19)  in 
the  Nation.     Of  these  children,  465,000  are  severely  or  profound- 
ly mentally  retarded;  and  905,000  are  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed  (e.g.,  autistic  or  schizophrenic)  and  34,948  have 
multiple  handicaps. 

Comparative  statistics  prepared  by  OE  indicate  that  the 
total  number  of  severely  handicapped  children  needing  specialized 
services  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  past  6  years 
The  least  severely  handicapped  are  gradually  being  integrated 
into  less  restrictive  service  environments,  but  past  decreases 
have  been  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  severely 
handicapped  children  identified  as  needing  specialized  services. 

In  FY  77,  43  projects  were  funded,  18  of  these  were 
continuation  awards,  and  25  were  new  project  awards  Approxi- 
mately 2,880  severely  handicapped  children  participated  in 
projects  funded  by  this  program. 
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States  have  hU-tbrically  failed  to  make  educational 
services  avai 1 abl e'to  all  severely  handicapped  children.     It  is 
anticipated  that  P.L.  94-142  will  significantly  reduce  the 
number  of  unserved  handicapped  children.     This  law  requires  that 
if  a  State  receives  Federal  financial  aid  under  this  act  the 
State  must  provide  free,  appropriate  public  education  (FAPE)  to 
all  handicapped  children  ages  3-18  by  September  1978,  and  to  all 
children  between  3  and  21  by  1980,  to  the  extent  allowable  by 
State  law  or  practice.     According  to  Federal  law,  all  States  are 
required  to  give  the  second  highest  priority  to  providing  a  FAPE 
to  all  severely  handicapped  children  within  each  disability  group. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  36  projects  have  been  continued  at\a 
cost  of  $4,481,000,  while  6  new  awards  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of 
$519,000.     Four  projects  will  have  applied  for  OE  validation  as 
exemplary  demonstration  models.     Approximately  3,120  children 
will  participate  in  programs  during  FY  78. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  information 

•  I 


^or  further  information  about  program  information. 

Contact:  Slagle  Allbritton 

j  (202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness. 

Contact:  Judy  Kairath 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prog^ram  Name: 

Regional  Vocational,  Adult,  and  Postsecondary  Programs 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  C,  September  30,  1982 

Section  625,  as  amended  by  P.L. 
93-380  --  Regional  Education 
Programs 

FUNDING  HISTORY        YEAR  .       AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1975  $     1,000,000  $  575,000 

1976  .         1/  2,000,000 

1977  T/  2,000,000 

1978  10,000,000  2,400,000 

1979  12,000,000  2,400,0-00 

Projram  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enhance  the  acquisition 
by  handicapped  students  of  skills  for  successful  career  compe- 
tition in  the  professional,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  markets. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  including  junior  and  community 
colleges,  vocational  and  technical  institutions,  and  other 
appropriate  non-profit  educational  agencies  are  eligible  to 
receive  awards  for  the  development  and  operation  of  specifically 
designed  or  modified  programs  of  vocational,  technical,  post- 
secondary,  or  adult  education  for  deaf  or  other  handicapped 
persons. 

Program  Operations: 

Grants  or  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational 
and  technical  institutions,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit 
educational  agencies.    These  grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  specially  designed  or  modified 
programs  of  vocational,  technical,  postsecondary,  or  adult  educa- 
tion for  deaf  or  other  handicapped  persons.     Priority  considera- 
tion IS  given  to: 

0    Programs  serving  multi-State  regions  or  large 
population  centers. 


1./  Such  sums  as  become  necessary . 
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0    Programs  adapting  existing  programs  of  voca- 
tional, technical,  post-secondary,  or  adujt  « 
education  to  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons. 

0    Programs  designed  to  serve  areas  where  a  need 
•for  such  services  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  77  a  total  of  13  programs  were  funded,  all  non- 
competing  continuations.     The  funding  level  for  the  programs 
was  determined  by  the  nature  and  scope  of  services  provided 
and  the  types  of  handicapping  conditions  addressed.     The  total 
number  of  handicapped  persons  served  was  2,654,  of  whom  800 
were  mentally  retarded  and  786  were  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing. 

'    In  FY  78,  technical  'assistance  projects  designed  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  need  for  modifying  continuing  education  programs 
to  benefit  the  handicapped  wene  continued.     All  13  projects  from 
FY  77  were  funded.     New  projects  wer§  not  supported. 


The  types  of  services  provi ded  'were :     tutoring,  counseling, 
recreational,  note\aking,  interpreting,  whee 1 cha i r/ person nel 
attending,  and  adapting  instructional  media  in  order  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  the  handicapped.     It  is  estimated  that  of  the 
2,654  handicapped  persons  participating,  over  95  percent  are 
employed  in  positions  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation: 
J  None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programmatic  infor- 
mation. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness* 


For  further  information 


about  program  i  nf orma ti  on  , 


Contact : 


SI agl e  All bri  tton 
(202)  245-2381 


Contact : 


Judy  .Kai  rath 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Education  Manpower  Development 

Legislation: 

P.L.   9i-230,  Title  VI ,  Part  D 
Sections  631 ,  632,  Training  Personnel 
for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

$     >J, 500,000 

$  19,500.000 

1967 

29,500,000 

24,500,000 

1968 

34,000,000 

24,500,000 

1969 

37,500,000 

29,000,000 

1970 

57,000,000 

35, .61  0, 000 

1971 

32,600,000 

1972 

r/ 

34,645,000 

1  973-3/ 

39-,660,000 

1974 

i/ 

39,61 5,000 

1975 

45,000,000- 

37,700,000 

1976 

52,000,000 

40,375,000 

1977 

50,000,00*0 

454375,000 

1978 

75,000,000 

45-,375,000 

1979 

80,000,000 

57  ,687  ,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  educational  personnel  competent  to  deal  with  the 
special  educational  problems  of  the  handicapped.     This  program 
provides  financial  assistance  to  train  speoial  and  regular 
classpoom  teachers,  supervisors,  admi  ni  s  travtors  ,  researchers, 
teacher  educators,  speech  correctioni sts ,  and  'other  special 
service  personnel  such  as  specialists  in  physical  education  and 
recreation;  music  therapy,  and  paraprofessional s .  Persons 
trained  under  this  program  come  from  a  variety  of  professional 
backgrounds.     Training  is  not  limited  to  persons  with  a  back- 
ground in  education. 


TT  thru  4/  A  total  of  $69,500,000  in  1971,  $87,000,000  in  1972, 
and  $103,500,000  in  1973  was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA.  The 
1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the 
one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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Program  Operations: 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program, 
the  program  awards  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
State  education  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit 
agencies.     Grantees  are  placed  under  a  block  grant  system.  The 
block  grant  system  allows  greater  flexibility  in  the  us^e  of 
Federal  funds  than  was  possible  under  the  previous  system  of 
allocating  fixed  support  grants  to  a  f i xed.  s ti pend  level.  Thus 
the  new  system  allows  for  funding  allocations  based  on  various 
priorities  of  differential  needs  such  as  stipends,  faculty 
salaries,  or  curriculum  development.     All  awards  are  made  on  a 
12  month  basis  and  the  program  is  forward  funded  with  the 
minimum  award  being  $1,000  and  the  average  award  approximately 
$70,000. 

Through  this  program  financial  assistance  is  given  to 
individuals  for  preservice  training;  i.e.,  full-time  students 
specializing  in  special  education.     Additionally,  individuals 
already  in  the  f i el d. can  ^recei ve  support  in  order  to  upgrade 
Xheir  skills  and  -techn  i  ca  1  knowledge  about  dealing  with  haB'di- 
capped  children.    .Related  institutional  supp^ort  for  faculty 
salaries  associated  wi.th  special  educational  training  programs 
and  for  administrative'  cos ts  is  also  provided.  • 

Program  Scope': 

During  FY  77  the  program  provided  pre-s-ervice  training  for 
8,034  special  educators  Jt  a  cost  of  $24, 350', 000  and  in-service-  % 
training  for  1V,23D  special  educators  and  15,313  regular  educators. 
In  FY  78  the  program- provi ded  pre-service  training  for  6,179 
special  educators  and  in-service  training  for  21,868  special 
educators  a,nd  1  2  ,  825  regular  educators.     With  FY  78  program  funds 
the  following  activities  were  initiated  or  continued: 

1  )  Preparation  of  Special  Educators: 

0  In  service/pre  service  train ing  for  education 
specialists  serving  handicapped  children  aged 
birth  through  6  years^     Many  trainees  work  with 
handicapped  children  in  regular  educational 
programs. 

0  Train  special  education  personnel   to  prepare 
them  to  serve  the  severely  and  multi-handi- 
capped (including  emotionally  disturbed  and 
autistic)  and/or  to  meet  national  and  regional 
needs  for  low  incidence  target  groups.  P.L. 
94-142  specifies  that  States  must  establish 
priorities  which  provide  appropriate  educa- 
tion to  the  most  severely  handicapped  child, 
within  each  disability. 
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0  Train  paraprof essional s  to  effectively  assist 
both  special  educators  and  regular  classroom 
teachers. 

0  Train  specialists  in  physical  education  or 
therapeutic  recreation  to  integrate  these 
techniques  inti?  a  child's  overall  education 
program.     In  many  instances  these  additional 
types  of  service  are  required  so  that  a 
handicapped  child  can  function  in  a  regular 
classroom  situation  at  least  part  of  each  day. 

0  Prepare  specialists  from  various  interdisci- 
plinary fields  such  as  the  health  and  social 
sciences  to  integrate  educational  information, 
methodology  and  practicfisS  for  the  handicapped 
child.  X 

0  Provide  training  and  finar/cial  assistance  to 
students  who  are  special iits  in  handicapping 
conditions  and  in-serviceTtraining  to  upgrade 
tfve  sktlls  of  special  eduVatiofn  generalists 
,already*in  the  field.  ^"-^ 


Train  teachers  for  vocational  and  care 
education  for  the  handicapped. 


2)  So  eci'al  Education  Training  for  Regular  Education 
Teachers : 

Provide  special  education  training  to  pers-onnel 
preparing  for  regular  classroom  teaching  and  administra- 
tion; and  provide  inservice  training  for  regular  class- 
room personnel  already  in  the  field.     Because  the  legisla- 
tion  specifies  that  handicapped  children  be  placed  in  the 
j         "least  restrictive  environment",  and  because  regular  class- 
room personnel  will  be  encountering  these  children  in 
their  classrooms,  the  need  for  such  training  is  increas- 
ing.    These  programs  may  include  supportive  services  from 
special  education  personnel  who  work  with  handicapped 
children, 

3)  Instructional  Models: 

Three  activities  are  funded'  which  train  personnel  and 
which  develop  new  models  of  instruction  for  the  preparation 
of  personnel  who  teach  the  handicapped.     The  activities  are 
(ij  the  support  a.nd  development  of  post  doctoral  training 
programs;   (2)  the  identification  and  dissemination  of 
?Snr';;L'^'^i^'!!j!:^^"l!!"L^°^^!^'.^"d  (3)  effort  designed  to 


inS'nfhp'"^  ^PJ"^  programs  that  recruit  and  trai  parepts 
han'd?c\'pped'°^""'^^^^       ''''  Programs  for  lll 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  staff  estimates  that  in  order  for  the  educational 
system  to  meet  its  full  service  need  commitment  of  500,000 
teachers,  an  additional  240,000  specially  trained  teachers  are 
needed . 

The  passage  of  P.L.   94-142  specifies  that  handicapped 
persons  be  placed  in  the  "least  restrictive  educational  environ- 
ment."   Therefore  as  children  are  served  under  this  mandate,  an 
increasing  number  of  regular  classroom  teachers  will  be  encounter 
ing  handicapped  children.     Current  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
institutions  of  higher  education  (IHE)  to  improve  the  capability 
of  regular  classroom  teachers  to  effectively  work  with  children 
with  handicapping  conditions.     The  training  is  expected  to 
emphasize: 

0  knowledge  of  the  handicapped  including  attitude 
and  awareness  training 

0  teaching  methodologies  used  with  handicapped 
chi 1 dren 

0  classroom  management  skills 

0  utilization  of  special ized  and  ancillary  personnel 
to  provide  support  services 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

BEH  arid  OPBE  are  currently  discussing  this  topic. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  information. 


For  further  information 
Contact : 

For  further  information 

ness , 

Contact : 

ERLC 


about  program  information, 

Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

about  studies  of  program  effective- 
Judy  Kairath' 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Recruitment  and  Information 

Legi si ati on :  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  D-  September  30.  1982 

Section  633,  Recruitment  of 
Educational  Personnel  and  Infor- 
mation Dissemination 

FUNDING  HISTORY        YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1966 
1967 
1968 

1  969  $ 
1970 
1971  1/ 

1  972  i;/  - 

1973  3/ 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:' 

This  program  was  designed  to  encourage  people  to  enter 
the  field  of  special  education,  to  disseminate  information  and 
provide- referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped  children, 
and  to  assist  them  in  their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate 
diagnostic  and  educational  programs  for  their  children. 

Program  Operation: 

This  program  operates  by  providing  non  matching  grants  or' 
contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions  with  the  requirement  that  such  funds  be  used  for: 


1 ,000,000 
1  ,000,000 


500,000 
500,000 
1 ,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


250,000 
475,000 
500,000 
500,000 
664,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1 ,000,000 
1  ,0.00,000 
1  ,000,000 


1/  thru  4/  A  total  of  $69,500,000  in  1971,  $87,000,000  in  1972 
and  $103,500,000  in  1973,  was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA. 
The  1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue 
of  the  one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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0  Encouraging  students  and  professional  perspiinel  to 
work  in  various  fields  ,of  education  of  harwicapped 
children  and  youth  through  developing  and  distri- 
buting innovative  materials  to  assist  in  recruiting 
personnel  for  such  careers,  and  by  publiciiing 
information  about  existing  forms  of  financiJal  aid 
which  might  enable  students  to  pursue  s CKh/ca reers . 

0  Di  ssemi  nati  ng  i  nformation  about  the  programs , 
services,  and  resources  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  or  providing^^  referral 
services  to  parents,  teachers,  and^^ther  persons 
especially  interested  in  the  handica^ed. 

Proqrafn  Scope  and  Effectiveness: 

Implementation  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142)  has  resulted  in  a  significant  number 
of  inquiries  about  education  for  the  handicapped.     To  promote 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  availability  of  services  for  the 
^handicapped,  the  $1  million  appropriation  in  1978  went  to: 

0  Continue  funding  8  local   information  units  to 
assure  that  referral  and  information  services 
are  accessible  to  any  and  all  handicSipped 
childrenandtheirparents. 

0  Conduct  three  workshops  in  geographically  . 
strategic  areas  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  orienting  as  many  people  as  posai^ble  about 
the  functions/responsibi^j^ties  for  all  parents 
who  wish  to  attend  and  prlvi  de  training  for 
those  parents  who  may  be  (Operating  a  local 
unit. 

0  Develop,  produce  and  distribute  information 
generated  by  parents  to  be  used  by  all  persons 
interested  in  providing  services  for  the 
handicapped . 

0  Continue  devel opmfefit  >of  information  packages 
for  Indians,  the  disadvantaged,  those  of 
1 imi ted-Engl i sh  speaking  ability,  and  the 
geographically  isolated. 

0  Continue  operation  of  the  Information  Clearing- 
house which  develops,  produces  and  distributes 
informational  packets  on  availxible  services 
for  the  handicapped;    Recipients  of  this  infor- 
mation include  the  handicapped,  parents  of 
the  handicapped,  or  any  other  persons  who 
may  be  interested  in  finding  out  what  Is 
available  for  the  handicapped. 
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0  Continue  to  reach  a  concerned  cons ti tuency 

through  the  Closer  Look  Report  which  circulates 
about  175,000  copies  yearly. 

Of  the  12  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1978,  3  are 
new  awards  and  9  are  continuations.     The  new  awards  increase  • 
the  number  of  local  information  units  from  5  to  8.  ^  Those  . 
activities  continued  from  FY  77  are:     a  contract  for  an  informa 
tion  clearinghouse,  a  contract  for  three  parent  workshops, 
grants  to  these  information  units,  and  a  contract  to  advertise 
the  services  of  the  clearinghouse  (media  outreach  campaign). 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  infor- 
mation. 


For  further  information  about  program  information. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 

ness. 


Contact : 


Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 


Contact : 


Judy  Kairath 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Innovation  and  Development 

Legisl ati on: 

P.L.   91-230,  Part  E  — 

Section  641,  642,  Research  in  the 

Education  of  the  Handicapped 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expi  ration  Date : 
September  30,  1982 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1965 

$  2,000,000 

$  2,000,000 

1966 

6,000,000  , 

6,000,000 

1967 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

1968 

1 2,000,000 

11 ,100,000 

1969 

14,000,000 

12,800,000 

1970 

18,000,000 

13,360,000 

1971 

27,000,000 

1 5,300,000 

1972 

35, 500,000 

15,755,000 

1  973  1  / 

45,000,000 

9,91 6,000 

1974  2/ 

-  9,916,000 

1  97  5  1/ 

1 5,000,000 

9  ,341 -,000 

1976  T/ 

20,000,000 

11  ,000,000 

1977 

20,000,000 

11 ,000,000 

1978  5/ 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

1  979  ~ 

22,000,000 

20,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Innovation  and  development  activities  attempt  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  educational  system 
and  its  provisions  for  handicapped  children  by  supporting  the 
development  and  validation  of  new  service  models,  by  packaging 
information-  in  usable  form,  and  by  systematically  disseminating 
this  information. 


1/  thru  4/  In  April ,  1 975,  litigation  was  settled  which' resul ted 
in  the  release  of  $12,550,000  appropriated  under  the  1973 
continuing  resolution.     Of  these  funds  $3,035,897  is  being 
used  in  the  Innovation  gnd  Development  program  during  FY  76 
increasing  obJ,igations  over  1  976  apppropriations  by  that 
amount.     All  activities  with  FY  73/76  monies  will  be  of  a 
one-year  nature  and  were  not  extended  beyond  FY  76*  The 
1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by 
the  one-year  extension  contained  in  the  General 
Provisions  Act. 
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5/  As  of  FY  1978  projects  previously  funded  under  the  Specific 
Learning^Oisabilities  program  are  funded  under  the  Innovation 
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Program  Operations: 

This  program,  is  concerned  about  improving  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children  through  support  of 
decision-oriented  research  and  related  activities.  Support 
includes  grants  or  contracts  for  research,  surveys,  or  model 
demonstrations  relating  to  education  X)f  handicjipped  children. 
Additionally,  grants  are  made  for  similar  activities  relating 
to  physical  education  or  recreation  for  handicapped  children. 
Activities  are  integrated  in  a  planned  pattern  to  support  teacher 
training  and  the  special  service  functions  of  the  total  Federal 
program  for  handicapped  children. 

Grants  and/or  contracts  are  made  to  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  or  private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions.    Awards  are  made  based  on  national  competition.  Projects 
are  approved  for  periods  ranging  from  1  to  5  years.  Generally 
awards  are  made  for  one  year  wi th  conti nued  funding  based  on 
quality  performance  and  availability  of  funds. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  78  105  projects  were  supported;  of  these  50  were  new 
efforts  and  55  were  continuations  of  projects  begun  in  previous 
years.     These  projects  support  the  following  types  of  program 
activities;  programs  for  orthopedi cal ly  and  otherwise  health 
impaired  children,  hearing  impaired  children,  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  programs  for  speech  impaired,  vi sual ly  ,impai red , 
and  other  programs  classified  as  nonca tegori cal .     The  largest 
expenditure  was  allocated  to  nonca tegorica  1  pro.grams.-  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  total  appropriation  supported  research 
activities  while  the  remainder  supported  demonstration  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  research  projects  this  program  supported 
52  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  model  demonstration  projects. 
These  projects  were  formerly  supported  under  the  Specific 
Learning  Disbilities  program.     The  authorization  for  Part  G  was  not 
retained  in'th'e  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments  of  1  977. 
Continuation  of  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  model  desmonstra- 
tion  centers  were  transferred  to  Part  E.     Of  these  52  programs, 
27  w&re  new  projects  and  25  were  non-competitive  continuation 
award^.    'All   52  of.  these  projects  supported  model  desmons tra ti on 
centers.  ^ 

During  FY  78  the  I nnovati on  ' and  Development  program  will 
have. distributed  over  500  products  relating  to  the  education  of 
haridtcapped  children  and  an  equal  number  of  publications  in 
professional  journals.     Validated  curriculum  materials  designed  • 
specifically  for  the  speech  and  hearing  impaired  and  mentally 
retarded  will  also  be  available. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
.  None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  infor- 
mation. 


For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:     Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, ^  ' 

i 

Contact:     Judy  Kairath 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  ^ 

Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 


Leg i  si ati  on : 


P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part 
Instructional  Media  for  the 
Handicapped,  Sections  652  and  653; 
as  amended  by  P.L.  93-380,  Section 
620 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date 
I  ndef i  ni  te 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

1967 

$  3,000,000 

$  2,800,000 

1968 

8,000,000 

2,800,000 

1969 

8,000,000 

4,750,000 

1970 

10,000,000 

6,500,000 

1971 

12,500,000 

6,000,000 

1972 

15,000,000 

6,000,000 

1973 

20,000,000 

13,000,000 

1974 

20,000,000 

13,000,000 

1975 

18,000,000 

13,250,000 

1976 

22,000,000 

16,250,000  1/ 

1977 

22,0"CK0,000 

19,000,000 

1978 

24,00<),000 

19,000,000 

1979 

25,000,000 

19,000,000 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

Tflis  program  supports  grants  or  contracts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  special  educational  materials  to  handicapped 
learners.     Educational  materials  are  produced  and  distributed 
for' use  fay  the  handicapped,  their  parents,  actual  or  potential 
employers,  and  other  interested  persons  in  order  to  meet  this 
objective.     Program  funds  are  used  to  caption  and  distribute 
films  and  other  visual  training  media  to  assist  deaf  persons 
and  to  train  persons  in  the  techniques  of  using  educational 
media  for  instructing  the  handicapped.    Additionally,  media 
development  centers  are  funded  to  conduct  research  for  advan- 
cing the  art  of  developing  appropriate  educational  media  for 
the  handicapped. 


1/  In  April  1975,  litigation  was  settled  which  resulted  in  the 
release  of  $12,500,000  appropriated  under  the  1973  Continuing 
Resolution.     Of  these  funds,  $1,012,332  was  used  in  the  Media 
Services  and  Captioned  Films  program  during  fiscal  year  1976 
increasing  obligations  over  1976  by  that  amount. 

ERiC  ^  '  476  ^ 
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Program  Operations: 

To  accomplish  program  objectives,  a  loan  servic?  has 
been  established  for  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  and  related 
e<iucational  media  for  the  handicapped.     Educational  materials 
are  made  available  in  the  Uhited  States  for  nonprofit  purposes" 
to  handicapped  persons,  parents  of  handicapped  persons,  and 
other  persons  directly  involved  in  activities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  handicapped.     Activities  permissible  for  this 
purpose  include:     the  acquisition  of  films  and  other  educational 
media  for  purchase,  lease  or  gift;  acquisition  by  lease  or 
purchase  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
above.     Contracts  are  provided  for  the  captioning  of  films  and 
for  the  distribution  of  films  and  other  educational  media  rfnd 
equipment  through  State  schools  for  the  handicapped  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  which  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers 
for  such  distribution.     Additionally,  grants  or  contracts  provide 
for  research  in  the  use  and  production  of  educational  and  train-, 
ing  media.     P.rovisions  are  made  for  the   '  ^' stributi  on  of  the 
materials,  for  utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  pther 
governmental  agencies  and  for  accepting  gift's,  contributions,  as  ^ 
well  ais  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  of  individuals  and 
organizations.    ^Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  up  to  36 
months;  however,  awards  are  made  annually,  with  renewals  funded 
on  the  basis  of  a  project's  effectiveness,  the  repl i ca bi 1 i ty  of 
its  elements  and  availability  of  funds. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  77  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers  were  funded 
for  the  severely  handicapped  and  the  Tieari  ng  .  impai  red-.  The 
legislatively  mandated  centers  provided  support  for  the  design, 
adaptation,  development  and  production  of  media  and  materials 
geared  to  the  unique  learning  problems  of  these  populations. 
Eleven  awards  were  made  to  ensure  that  products  developedVor 
the  handicapped  were  distributed  to  the,,  consumers  and  31  grants 
were  awarded  to  provide  for  research,  development,  and  production 
in  th^uti  1  i  zation  of  educational  technology  to  further  advance 
this  Weld.     in  addition.  Captioned  Films  distributed  to  deaf 
adults  and  to  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  reached  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000.  deaf  persons  of  all  ages.     Captioned  television 
news  reached  an  estimated  6  million  persons  daily  per  broadcast 
from  over  140  stations  including  American  Samoa.     During  FY  78 
the  following  types  of  activities  were  supported  under  this 
program : 

0  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers 
0  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
0  Captioned  Television  and  Telecommunications 
0  Market ing  and  Implementation  Act ivi ties 
0  Recor(Jin^s  for  t^he  blind 
0  National  Theatre^  of  the  Deaf 
^         0  Grants  for  the  Development  of  Educational  Techno\|ogy 
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During  FY  78  this  program  provided  approximately  the  same 
level  of  program  activities  as  in  FY  77.     A  total  of  148  awards 
were  mada.  to  su^ppprt: 


1)  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers:  These 
^    centers  which  were  first  funded  in  fY  77  in 

res,ponse  to  legislative  mandate,  were  continued. 
Emphasis  was  oti  the  systematic  delivery  of 
educati onal  technol ogy  to  special  populations 
through  the  design  and/pr  adaptation,  develop- 
ment,^ and  production  of'  appropriate  educational 
materials.    The  centers  also  pro vided  training 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  these  materials  and 
promoted  the  utilization  of  materials  available 
forcirculation. 

2)  Marketing  and  .Impl ementati on  Strategy:     35  awards 
were  made  to  continue  the  development  of  a 
marketing  and  implementatiqn  program  to  assure 
that  models. of  curricula  and  materials  designed 
for  the  handicapped  are  widely  di stri buted  among 
handicapped  consumers.     This  activity  is  expected 
to  have  helped  promote  testing  and  development  of 
promising  prototypes  of  educati onal  devices  fqr 
production  models. 

The  dissemination  of  Optacons  for  the' blind  were 
.  continued.     This  is  a  devoc|,  developed  with 
Federal  funds,  to  enable  blind  persons  to  read 
print.     The  production  of  custom-made  tape  copies 
of  textbooks  for  distribution  to  blind  elementary 
^  and  high  school  students  was  also  continued, 

3)  Captioning  and  Recording:     A  total  of  80  awards 
were  made  to  continue  the  adaptation,  development, 
pr-oduction  and  distribution  of  devices  incorpora-. 
tirrg  the  most  recent  technblogial  and  telecommuni- 
cative  advancements  in  television  and  recording. 
The  program  captions  programs  for  the  deaf  and 
develops  new  television  programming  for  the 
handicapped.,  a  ad  develops  educational  programming 
for  parents  of  the  handicapped.     Support  for  the 
producti^on  of  recordings  for  the  b'l  i  nd  '  and  ,pr  i  nt-  • 
handicapped  was  continued. 

4)  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf:     Support  continued 
for  the  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf.     This  Theatre 
serves  as  a  talent  center  foractivities  theatre 
arts,  prb'Viding  vocational,  educational,  cultural 
and  socia^l  enrichment  for  th,e  deaf. 
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5)  Grants  Program  for  Media  Research  and  Development: 
An  estimated  30  awards  were  made.  Activities 
focus  on  research  to  identify  and  meet  the  full 
range  of  special  needs  of  the  handicapped  relative 
to  educational  materials  and  technology.  Included 
are  demonstrations  of  new  or  improved  methods,  / 
approaches,  or  techniques  which  are  designed  to  ^ 
assist  handicapped  individuals  adjust  to  their 
disability.     Additionally,  the  creation  or  adapta- 
tion of  media  and  technology  to  aid  the  handicapped 
are  supported  by  this  program.     The  media  or 
technology  are  designed  for  use  by  handicapped 
persons,  their  parents,  actual  or  potential  employers, 
and  others  who  are  involved  with  the  handicapped. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

B-urea-u  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  data. 


For  further  information  about  program  infomration, 

Contact:     Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, 

Contact:     Judy  Kairath 

(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Special  Studies 
Legi  si ation : 

P.L.   94-142,  Section  618 
FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 
1/ 

17 
1/ 


Expiration  Date: 

Indefinite 

APPROPRIATION 

$  1,735,000 
2  ,300,000 
2  ,300,000 


1977 
1978 
1979 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  measure  and  evaluate  the 
provision  by  States  to  all  handicapped  children  of  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  as  required  by  the  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975,  P.L.  94-142.     Section  618 
mandates  that  evaluation  activities  be  undertaken.     Studies  con- 
ducted under  this  program  will   provide  the  basis  for  a  compre- 
hensive, reliable  and  valid  information  system  pertaining  to  the 
provisions  in  this  law.     Activities  completed  by  this  program 
will  enable  the  Commissioner  to  meet  legislative  requirements  to 
assess  the  implementation,   impact,  and  effectiveness  of  P.L. 
94-142.     This  should  better  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  promote  accountability  by  the  State 
and  local  education  agencies.     Since  the  Commissioner  must  report 
to  Congress  annually  on  the  progress  made  toward  meeting  the  full 
educational  opportunities  goal   specified  in  P.L.  94-142,  these 
studies  will  provide  a  foundation  for  that  report. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  directly,  or  by  grant  or 
contract  studies  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  this  program. 

Program  Scope: 

Studies  funded  focus  around  the  following  questions: 
0  Are  we  serving  the  intended  beneficiaries? 
0  Where  are  the  beneficiaries  being  served? 


1/  Such  sums  as  become  necessary^ ^  ^' 
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0  What  services  are  being  provided  to  children? 

0  Do  services  provided  meet  the  intent  of  the  law? 

0  What  administrative  mechanisms  are  in  place? 

0  What  are  the  consequences  of  implementing  the  law? 

Studies  underway  in  FY  78  include  the  following: 

1.  Clarification  and  refinement  of  terminology. 

2.  Assessment  of  capabilities,  needs,  and  compa ta bi 1 i ty 
of  current , reporti ng  .practices. 

3.  Va^vlidation  and  projection  of  child  count  and  manpower 
needs . 

4.  Development  of  methods  for  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  evaluate  special  education  prog  rams. 

5.  Evaluation  of  implementation,  impact  and  effective- 
ness of  processes  such  as  due  process,  individual 
education  plans,  nondiscr^iminatory  testing  and 
provision  of  services  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment. 

Specific  studies  include:  "Longitudinal  Study  of  Progress 
in  the  "Ipipl  ementati  on  of  P.L.  94-1  42  ";  "Case  Study  of  the  Imple 
mentation  of  Decision  Rules  for  Determining  LRE." 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  data. 

■ 

For  further  information  about  program  information. 

Contact:     Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 

ness , 

Contact:     Judy  Kairath 

(202)  245-8877 
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J.    EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  CAREER,  OCCUPATIONAL, 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


4  b 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational   Education  -  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Legi  si  ati  on :  Expiration  Date: 

Vocational   Education  Act  of  September  30,  1982 

1963  as  amended  1968,  Part  A, 
Section  1  (T2  (b)  and  amended 
by  Public  Law  94-4822  Part  A, 
subpart  4 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1969 

$  40,000,000 

-0- 

1970 

40,000,000 

$  20,000,000 

;971 

50,000,000 

20,000,000 

1972 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

1973 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

1974 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

1975 

60,000,000 

20,000,000  . 

1976 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

1977 

30,000,000 

20,000,000 

1978 

35, 000,000 

20,000,000 

1  979 

40,000,000 

20,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Under  Part  A,  subpart  4,  funds  are  provided  to  assist 
States  in  conducting  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons 
with  academic  or  economic  handicaps  who  require  special  services 
and  assistance  in  order  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.     Funds  shall  be  allocated  within  the  State  to 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  youth  unemployment  and  school 
dropouts.     Services  and  programs  may  also  be  provided  to  eligi- 
ble students  in  nonprofit  private  schools. 

Program  Operati  on : 

Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  by  formula  with  no 
matching  required.     Special  services  and  programs  are  provided 
so  they  can  be  mainstreamed  into  regular  vocational  programs. 
The  target  population  includes:     persons  of  minority  ethnic 
backgrounds,  inmates  in  correctional  institutions,  dropouts, 
persons  in  rurally  isolated  areas,  persons  in  inner  cities, 
migrants,  persons  with  1 i mi  ted- Eng 1 i sh-spea ki ng  ability,  the 
undereducated,  and  juvenile  delinquents.     Special  services  and 
programs  are  provided  these  youth  and  adults  to  encourage  them 
to  stay  in  school  to  acquire  the  academic  and  occupational 
O^^'lll  ir^^"^  ^^"^  successful  employment  or  to  continue  to 
ERJC  their  career  preparation.^ 
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Special  services  incl/Ode  specially  trained  teachers  in 
remedial  and  bilingual  specialties,  staff  aides,  additional 
counseling  services,  facvlities  accessible  to  a  high  concen- 
tration of  these  studentsv^nd  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  best  suited  to  their  needs  and  abilities. 

Some  of  the  areas  where  these  funds  have  been  expended 
are  those  where  English  is  a  second  language,  rural  depressed 
communities,  low-cost  housing  developments  in  the  inner  city, 
correctional  institutions,  and  off-reservation  locations  with 
a  predominance  of  Ameri^can  Indians.  n 

Program  Scope: 

States  reported  205,197  disadvantaged  students  received 
services  or  participated  in  programs  designed  to  meet  their 
needs  in  FY  1976.     Of  these  students,  121,192  were  at  the 
secondary  level,  30  ,829  were  postsecondary ,  and  53  ,896  were 
at  the  adul t  1 evel . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

siState  reports  do  not  describe  the  kinds  of  services 
a^ilable,  the  effectiveness  of  such  services  in  improving 
student  retention  and  completion  in  occupational   training  pro- 
grams or  other  impact  data. 

Findings  from  the  assessment  of  the  disadvantaged  set  aside 
under  State  grant  funds  and  the  special  needs  categorical  pro- 
gram are  reported  under  the  State  grant  evaluation.  States 
generally  used  Special  Needs  funds  for  specific  projects.  Some 
States  used  this  money  for  populations  they  do  not  ordinarily 
serve,  such  as  correctional   inmates  and  school  dropouts. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

NIE  will  continue  to  examine  vocational   services  for  the 
disadvantaged  under  their  mandated  study. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Annual  State  Vocational   Education  Reports 

State  Advisory  Committee  Reports 

Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Students  for  Disad- 
vantaged Students ,  Olympus  Research  Corporation,  December 

vm-.  
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For  further  information  about  program  operation^ 

Contact:     Aleta  Ahlstrom 
(202)  245-8174 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Vocational  Education 
za t  ions 


Indian  Tribes  and  Indian  Organi 


Legislation: 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Title  I, 
Part  A,  Section  103  (a)  (B)  (iii) 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1978 
1979 


AUTHORIZATION      APPROPRIATION  1/ 


8,360,000 
9,789,000 


5,437,682 
5,437,777 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Under  this  program,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
award  contracts  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  and  Indian  tribes 
eligible  to  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  the  Indian  Sel f-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975  or  under  the  Act  of 
April   16,  1934. 

The  tribal  organization  will  plan,  conduct  anfl  admi n i s ter 
the  vocational  education  programs.     Awards  will  not:  exceed 
three  fiscal  years.     Requests  for  continuation  beyond  the 
project  period  are  considered  competitively  with  all  other 
appl i  cations . 


Program  Operation  and  Scope: 

About  20  contracts  are  now  in  negotiation  for  award  to 
tribal  organizations  and  specific  information  was  not  available 
at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared.     Any  type  of  vocational 
education  activity  authorized  under  the  Act  may  be  conducted 
by  the  Indian  tribal  organization. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  contracts  have  not  been  awarded. 


W  P.L.  94-482  authorizes  a  one  percent  set-aside  of  funds 

]  486 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies: 

An  evaluation  is  mandated  under  the  Vocational  Technical 
Amendments  (P.L.  95-40),  Section  103. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

None 


For  further  information 
Contact : 

For  further  information 
Contact : 


about  program  operation, 

Al eta  Ahl s trom 
(202)  245-81  74J  ' 

about  program  effectiveness, 

Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -  Basic  Grants  to  States 

Legislation  Expiration  Date 

Vocational   Education  Act  of  1953  September  30,  1982 

as  amended,  1958,  Part  B,  and 
amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Part  A, 
subparts  2  and  3 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 

1  955 
1  955 
1  957 
1  958 
1  959 
1970 
1  971 
1  972 
1  973 
1  974 
1  975 
1  975 
1  977 
1  978 
1  979 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

This  legislation  assists  States  to  improve  planning  in 
the  use  of  all  resources  available  to  them  for  vocational 
education  programs.     It  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  States  for 
the  following  purposes:     (1)  to  extend,  improve,  and,  where 
necessary,  maintain  existing  programs  of  vocational  education; 
(2)  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education;  (3)  to 
develop  and  administer  vocational  programs  so  as  to  eliminate 
sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  and  furnish  equal 
education  opportunity  in  vocational  education  to  persons  of 


1_/  This  does  not  include  the  permanent  authorization  of  $7.1 
million  apportioned  to  the  States  each  year  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  "\ 

TJ  Includes  basic  grants  and  budget  for  program  improvement 
and  supportive  services,  under  P.L.  94-482. 
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AUTHORIZATION 

$155,541 ,000 
209,741 ,000 
252,491 ,000 
252,491 ,000 
314,50Cr,000 
503,500,000 
502,500,000 
502,500,000 

504, 000, boa 

504,000  Jhe6=^, 
504,  000^0m> 
504,000\00C 
450,000,000 
880,000,000 
1  ,030,  000,000 


APPROPRIATION  1/ 

$155,445,000 
209  ,741  ,000 
248,215,000 
249,300,000 

248  ,315,000  ^.^  

300,335,000 
315,302,000  J 
375,582,000 
375,582,000 
405,347,000 
420,978,000 
41 5,529,100 
441  ,382  ,  275 
537,833,000  V 
537,833,000 
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both  sexes  and  (4)  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths 
who  need  the  earnings  to  continue  their  vocational  training 
on  a  full-time  basis.  i 

Grants  to  the  States  may:  be-  used  in  accordance  with  five- 
year  State  plans  and  annual  plans  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
cited  under  Subpart  Two.     Work  study  and  cooperative  education 
programs,  former  categorial  programs,  were  consolidated  with 
the  basic  grant  program. 

Under  Subpart  Three,  grants  assist  States  in  improving 
their  vocational  programs  and  providing  supportive  services. 
Funding  categories  include:     research  programs,  exemplary  and 
innovative  programs;  curriculum  development,  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  pre-and  in-service  training;  grants  to 
overcome  sex  bias  and  costs  of  supervision  and  administration 
of  vocational  education  programs. 

Vocational  funds  are  appropriated  on  an  advance  basis  to 
enable  States  and  local  school  officials  to  plan  efficiently. 

Program  Operation 

Formula  grants  assist  States  in  conducting  vocational 
education  programs  for  persons  of  all  ages  to  assure  access  to 
vocational  training  programs  of  high  quality.     States  are 
required  to  set  aside  15  percent  of  the  allotments  for  post- 
secondary  and  adult  programs.     They  are  also  required  to  set 
aside  10  percent  for  vocational  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped students  and  20  percent  for  disadvantaged  students, 
including  persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  Set 
asides  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  populations 
specify  that  the  States  are  to  use  the  funds  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  to  assist  these  students  in  participating  in 
regular  vocational  education  programs.     States  are  required  to 
match  the  basic  grant,  the  set  aside  funds,. and  the  funds  used  for 
State  administration* 

Program  Scope 

About  5  billion  dollars  from  Federal,  State  and  local 
sources  were  expended  for  vocational  education  in  FY  1976  an 
increase  of  16.8  per  cent  over  FY  1975.     Of  this  total,  $543 
million  was  Federal  money.     This  represents  an  overmatch  of 
?J^f^^  dollars  of  over  8  to  1,  up  from  5.5  in 

1971  and  2.4  to  1  in  1966. 

reported  that  15,133,322  students  were  enrolled  in 
vocational  education  classes  in  FY  1  976      Of  thesp    8  ftfin  q/i7 

r?69%l'\rr.'''7r.''''''  2.302,800  •pos°Le  o"dary^'^'nd''' 
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Enrollments  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students 
were  as  follows: 

Di  sadvantaged 

Secondary  1,217,567  * 

Postsecondary  242,395 

Adult  413,449 

Total  1,873,411 


Handicapped 
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Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Total 


203,647 
38,138 
42,280 

284,067 


Program  data  at  the  Federal  level  are  Q^^erally  lim  ted 
to  enrollment  and  expenditure  data  from  required  State  P'^ns 
aSd  S^nual  reports  submitted  by  State  education  agencies  GAO 
and  program  monitoring  and  evaluation  studies  document  the 
difficulties  of  the  data.    There  is  no  establ i shed  procedure 
for  the  development  of  response  material  for  specific  data 
r^equirements  which  are  not  included  in  the  basic  reporting 
svstem      Plans  are  underway  for  a  new  vocational  education 
data  system  as  mandated  by  P.L.  94-482.     This  system  is  expecte 
to  be  operational  by  FY  1979. 

States  also  report  tdtal  enrollments  for  all  programs  by 
race  or  ethnic  origin,  although  three  States  and  one  territory 
did  not  report  these  data  for  FY  1976.    While  States  report 
total  numbers  of  females  enrolled  by  sex  and  ethnic  origin, 
these  data  1 ack-  suf f i ci ent  detail  to  be  useful  for  analytic 
purposes. 


American  Indi 
an  or  Alaska 
Nativ;e, 


spa  ni 


Total 


112,407 


Secondary 


67,157 


Pos'tsecondary    Other  V 


not  of 
c  ori- 


2,128,761  1,398,765 


22,416 


252,879 


22,834 


477  ,11  7 


er"  i ncl udes  preparatory,  supplemental  and  apprenticeship 
rams . 
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Tota'l  Secondary 

Asian  or  Paci- 
fic Islander        162,060  84,934 


Hispanic  729,439  382,447 

White,  not 
Hispanic  11,105,804  6,337,375 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Studies  examining  the  administrative  processes  of  the 
vocational  delivery  system  have  reported  weaknes ses  which  the 

976  Amendments  attempt  to  reduce  or  eliminate.     The  new  legis- 
lation attempts  to  (1)  improve  access  of  special  needs  groups 
and  to  eliminate  sex  inequities;   (2)  improve  program  quality  by 
requiring  a  more  extensive  planrying  process;  (3)  improve 
program-flexibility  and  link  expW-imental  and  research  efforts 
with  program  improvement;  and  (4)  improve  program  accountability 
by  requiring  monitoring,  evaluation  and  reporting  systems 
Data  are  not  yet  avai*^able  to  assess  th^  impact  of  the  new  leqis 
1  at  1  on .  ^ 


Postsecondary  Other 

32,907  44,219 

143,316  203,676 

1,689,7,95  3,078,534 


Studies  of  the  effect  of  participation  in  vocational 
education  programs  have  thus  far  presented  inconsistent  results 
borne  studies  show  increases"  in  earnings  and  the  ability  to 
obtain  a  job,  others  do  not;-  some  show  increased  educational 
achievement,  while  others  show  no  difference;  most  studies  show 
vocational  students  to  have  a  positive  opinion  regarding  the 
follows^  they  experience.     The  evidence  so  far  developed  is  as 

Study  of  Vocational  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students 

A  recent  study  assessed  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
under  the  State  set  aside  grant  program  and  Part  A,  Section  102 
(b)  providing  100  percent  funding  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged.     The  study  involved  23  States  77 
communities,  including  55  local  education  agencies  and  22  communi 
ty  college  districts.     Eighty-four  projects  were  visited, 
including  62  secondary  and  22  postsecondary. 


Findings  indicate  that  State  and  local  administrators 
"disa3;nJL"lJ^  in  interpreting  the  congressional  definition  of 

disadvantaged    because:     (1)  they  see  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  identification  of  students  on  an  individual  basis 
and  the  designation  of  target  areas  or  groups;  (2)  they  cite 
"5?.^':^^%"'%^?^  allegedly  conf  1  i cti ng  def ?Ki  ii  of 
jJisadvantaged"  contained  in  laws  other  than  the  VVocational 
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Amendments  of  1968;  and  (3)  Tocal  administrators  indicate 
they  are  willing  to  "label"  students  as  disadvantaged.  The 
most  common  criteria  used  to  identify  disadvantaged  students 
were  academic,  that  is,  students  who  are  one  or  more  grade 
levels  behind  their  peers. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Federal  funds  were  used  to  hire 
staff  who  work  directly  with  students.     Only  a  small  portion 
of  funds  were  used  to  hire  administrative  personnel,  and  the 
result  appeared  to  be  that  the  program  suffers  from  lack  of 
planning  and  monitoring  at  all  levels. 

The  States  generally  had  only  one  person  supervising 
these  programs,  and  little  time  was  available  for  planning, 
monitoring  or  evaluating  programs.     In  States  where  education 
agencies  were  subdivided  into  regions,  program  monitoring  and 
evaluation  appeared  to  be  more  complete,  and  program  officers 
were  familiar  with  the  programs.     Sixteen  of  the  23  States  (70 
percent)  required  local  education  jurisdictions  or  schools 
to  submit  proposals  to  the  State,  according  to  established 
guidelines,  and  funded  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
the  proposals  and  the  ability  of  the  sponsors  to  carry  out  the 
projects.     The  other  States  funded  on  a  block  grant  formula 
basis  to  a  local  education  jurisdiction. 

The  major  constraints  in  developing  programs  mentioned  by 
respondents  at  all  levels  were:     lack  of  funds,  lack  of  facili- 
ties, unwillingness  of  some  instructional  personnel  to  accept 
disadvantaged  students  into  their  classes,  the  negative  image 
of  vocational  education,  and  ambiguity  of  the  term  "disadvantaged 
student. " 

About  46  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  high  school  projects 
was  minority;  characteristics  information  by  race  and  ethnic 
background  was  not  avai-lable  for  51  percent  of  the  postsecondary 
enrollment.     Of  the  known  postsecondary-level  enrollment,  22 
percent  were  minority  and  27  percent  white.     Women  comprised  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment 
than  men;  the  opposite  was  true  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
However,  characteristics  by  sex  were  unavailable  for  34  percent 
of  the  postsecondary  enrollment. 

The  fact  that  half  of  the  project  directors  interviewed 
did  not  believe  that  the  students  enrolled  in  their  classes  were 
disadvantaged  raises  serious  questions.     At  the  school  level,  few 
criteria  existed  for  identifying  disadvantaged  students  and 
there  was  a  corresponding  lack  of  adequate  assessment  procedures 
for  determining  the  conditions  which  cause  school  failure. 
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Nearly  half  of  the  secondary  enrollment  (47  percent)  were 
in  worl d-of- work  projects;  4J 'percent  of  the  pos tsecondary-1 evel 
students  were  en**olled  in  remedi  a  r  programs .     The  latter  were 
often  enrolled  in  skills  training  programs  not  funded  out  of 
Part  B  set  aside  or  Section  102(b)  funds.     In  such  cases,  disad- 
vantaged funds  were  being  used  to  support  students  enrolled  in 
regular  programs. 

Almost  half  of  the  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in 
work  experience  programs,  indicating  that  it  was  not  difficult 
to  place  disadvantaged  students  in  work  situations.  However, 
the  vast  majority  of  students  enrolled  in  work  experience 
programs  (86  percent)  were  not  receiving  skills  training  in 
school . 

Accord ing  to  the  442  work  experience  students  interviewed, 
the  tasks  they  were  per form ing  on-the-job  were  in  low-skill, 
low-pay,  and  hi gh- turnover  occupations.     For  example,  78  percent 
of  the  tasks  listed  in  the  food  service  category  were  waitress, 
food  handlers,  busboys  and  dishwashers;  44  percent  of  the  tasks 
listed  under  car  maintenance  were  service  station  attendant, 
wash  cars,  and  park  cars;  80  percent  of  the  jobs  listed  under 
child  and  hospital  care  were  to  take  care  of  patients  (give  baths 
and  so  on)  and  chVld  care  or  babysitting. 

There  are  positive  outcomes  for  the  programs.     Program  costs 
at  $395  per  enrollee  (Federal  costs)  and  $401   per  enrollee 
(combined  Federal,  State  and  local)  were  low.     The  average 
completion  rate  (83  percent)  was  high.     The  student  participant 
ratings  of  the  programs  were  overwhelmingly  favorable,  and  the 
employer  ratings  of  the  programs  and  their  student  employees 
^  were  also  favorable.     Administrators  generally  attribute  the 
favorable  rating  of  students  to  the  fact  that  enrollees  do  receive 
attention  they  have  not  received  else where. 

Outcomes  for  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  members  of  the  High  School 
Class  of  1972,  especially  for  the  period  between  graduation 
from  high  school  in  the  early  Summer  of  1972  and  the  time  of 
the  first  fol.low-up  survey,  which  was  conducted  approximately  18 
months  1  a ter . 

Findings  indicate  that  in  contrast  to  earlier  cohorts, 
relatively  large  numbers  of  whites  from  the  £lass  of  1972  did 
not  go  to  college.     The  increasing  enrollment  trends  of  blacks 
continued,  bringing  the  proportion  of  blacks  enrolled  in  college 
up  to  par  with  that  for  whites.     Owing  to  increases  in  popula- 
tion size,  the  declining  enrollment  rate  did  not  result  in 
appreciable  declines  in  the  actual  numbers  of  students  enrolled 
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in  colleges,  and  for  those  who  did  not  go  to  college,  nearly 
one-third  could  be  found  in  special  schools,  generally  voca- 
tional or  technical  in  nature. 

The  labor  force  participation  rates  of  fema^s  was 
increasing,  with  greatest  involvement  on  the  part  of  single 
women,  who  reached  a  participation  rate  of  S6%  in  1973.     At  f 
the  same  time,  the  parti  cipation  .rates  of  young  pe&ple  w^^Ji 
were  enrolled  in  school  were  also  attaining  a  rate  of  45,;  in 
1973.     Of  those  who  were  not  enrolled  in  school,  ninety  percent 
were  in  the  labor  force. 

In  1971-72  education  expenditures  represented  si i ghtly)more 
than  S%  of  the  Gross  National  Product.     Educational  revenues 
were  continuing  to  shift  away  from  local  sources  (51=  in  ^37d-/6}, 
and  continuing  to  shift  toward  greater  State-level  disbursements 
(40%  in  1972-73),  with  a  small  rise  in  Federal  disbursements 
(under  ^0%  in  1972-73).     A  noteworthy  share  of  these  monies  were 
allocated  to  vocational  education,  a  share  which  increased  63% 
between  1967-68  and  1972-73.     Two  concomitants  to  this  high 
national  level  of  educational  investment  can  be  observed;  first, 
that  the  school  retention  rates  were  trending  upward  (748  persons 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1972  for  every  1,000  who  entered 
5th  grade);  second,  the  success  rates  of  school  bond  elections 
were  declining  (56.5%  in  1972-73). 

The  study  may  be  considered  an  effort  to  determine  what 
has  happened  to  the  Class  of  197i  since  graduation,  especially 
as  regards  their  educational  and\conomic  activities.  The 
exploration  goes  somewhat  beyond  vb.at  objective,  to  explore 
the  relationship  between  the  charajteri sti cs  of  class  members 
during  high  school,  the  f ami  1  i-^sTrom  which  they  came,  the  high 
school  education  they  received,  and  the  later  educational  and 
economic  characteristics  developed  by  the  Class  members.  The 
development  is  presented  in  three  parts:     first,  a  description 
of  post-high  school  activities  and  characteristics;  second  a 
a  series  of  analyses  relating  earlier  characteristics  to_ 
later  educational  and  vocational  characteristics;  and  third, 
a  series  of  analyses  relating  earlier  plans  and  aspirations  to 
post-high  school  outcomes. 
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An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Handi- 
capped Students 

The  study  reviewed  the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  Part  B  set  aside  for  handicapped  students)  in  25  States, 
selected  randomly  with  a  probability  proportionate  to  total 
enrollments  in  the  50  States.     Ninety-two  projects  were 
visited  for  the  project  level  assessment.     A  thousand  student 
and  parent  interviews  was  conducted  in  five  of  the 
sample  States,  681  with  students  currently  enrolled  and  320 
with  students  who  had  completed  projects.     A  sample  of  partici- 
pating and  nonparti ci pati ng  employers  were  interviewed. 

Findings  indicate  that  Part  B  set  asides  have  resulted  in 
projects  which  would  have  never  occurred  had  there  been  no 
such  legislation.     About  93  percent  of  the  funds  were  used  to 
provide  direct  services  to  students.     Cost  and  outcome  data 
were  seriously  deficient  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels. 
However,  according  to  what  data  were  available,  including 
results  of  the  student,  parent  and  employer  interviews,  the 
program  appeared  to  be  working  well.     Costs  per  student  and 
completer  were  not  excessive  and  placement  rates  ranged  from 
48  to  60  percent  for  completers.     About  33  percent  reenrolled 
in  school,  and  only  about  15  percent  of  the  completers  were 
unempl oyed . 

There  is  little  long-term  planning  at  the  State  or  local 
level.     Planning  was  limited  to  review  of  project  proposals  and 
decisions  as  to  which  proposals  would  be  funded,  generally  on 
the  basis  of  the  size  of  school  districts  and  other  formulas. 
Factors  which  mitigated  against  planning  at  the  State  level 
were  the  independence  of  the  local  education  ageacies  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  person  was  assigned  at  the  State  level  to 
administer  the  set  aside  program. 

At  the  project  level,  vocational  and  special  education 
staff  worked  closely  together  to  provide  training  and  services 
to  students.  Those  vocational  staff  who  worked  with  handicapped 
students  generally  had  no  special  background  for  working  with 
handicapped  students  and  desired  such  training.     Few  examples  of 
individualized  instruction  were  found,  except  to  the  extent  that 
"hands  on"  vocational  training  was  practiced.     Although  most 
local  admi n jfe trators  indicated  that  it  was  the  school  district 
policy  to  integrate  the  handicapped  with  regular  students,  about 
7G  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  were  in  "special"  classes. 
School  administrators  were  often  not  sure  how  to  mainstream 
students  and  retain  separate  files  for  auditors  and  reporting  systems. 
States  in  Region  V  appeared  to  be  further  along  in  integrating 
classes. 
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One  of  the  most  often  mentioned  constraints  limiting  the 
expansion  of  vocational  education  programs  for  the  handicapped 
was  the  reluctance  of  teachers  in  regular  classes  to  accept 
the  handicapped,  or  the  inability  of  teachers  to  instruct 
handicapped  students'. 

Two-thirds  of  the  training  provided  under  the  set  aside 
programs  was  nonskills  training,  that  is,  training  not  intended 
to  prepare  students  to  compete  in  the  open  labor  market  in  any 
given  skill,  craft  or  trade.     Half  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
this  type  of  training  were  in  prevocational  training.     Others  were 
enrolled  in  diagnostic  centers,  mobility  training,  nongainful 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  tutoring  and  sheltered  workshop 
programs.     About  12  percent  were  trainables.     Of  those  enrolled  in 
skills  training,  the  vast  majority  were  in  trade  and  industrial 
courses,  mainly  for  men.     The  range  of  occupational  offerings  for 
women  was  extremely  narrow,  and  was  confined  mainly  to  home  econo- 
mics (much  of  which  was  not  gainful),  and  health  occupations. 

In  half  of  the  projects  included  in  the  project  sample,  at 
least  some  students  were  referred  into  work  experience  programs. 
Most  of  the  work  stations  were  unskilled  work  activities  and 
were  intended  mainly  to  provide  students  with  "work  experience. 

Only  a  few  projects  conducted  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  handicapped  students  referred  to  the 
program. 

The  case  study  interviews  indicated  that  both  students  and 
parents  expressed  extremely  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
projects  in  which  they  or  their  children  were  enrolled. 

Participating  employers  expressed  favorable  attitudes  toward 
the  program.     Three  out  of  four  participating  employers  rated 
the  performance  of  handicapped  students  and/or  completers  'as 
good"  or  "better  than"  regular  workers  in  each  of  the  eight 
performance  scales.     Unlike  participating  employers,  nonpartici- 
pating  employers  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  ba  necessary 
to  effect  radical  changes  in  their  working  environments  if  they 
were  to  hire  the  handicapped. 


What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion?   Report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States: 

Although  expanded  vocational  opportunities  have  been  made 
available  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  persons  with 
special  needs  have  not  been  given  high  priority,  the  GAO  report 
says.     The  report  further  maintains  that  vocational  education 
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programs  are  not  responsive  to  changes  in  the  labor  market, 
have  shown  bias  against  women,  and  do  not  provide  adequate 
occupational  guidance  and  job  placement  assistance.     The  report 
is  based  on  a  review  of  programs  in  seven  States. 

The  report  maintains  that  these  States  have  distributed 
funds  in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  do  not  necessarily 
result  in  funds  being  targeted  to  geographical  areas  of  need, 
or  providing  for  the  programmatic  initiatives  called  for  by  law. 
Some  major  practices  noted  were:     making  funds  available  to  all 
local  education  agencies  within  a  State,  rather  than  concentrating 
funds  in  selected  areas  with  high  needs;  making  funds  available 
to  local  agencies  without  adequately  identifying  the  relative 
need  for  the  program;  and  making  funds  available  without  consider- 
ing ability  of  local  agencies  to  provide  their  own  resources. 

Greater  attention  to  systematic,  coordinated  planning  at 
the  national.  State  and  local  levels  would  improve  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  the  report  suggests.     State  and  local  plans  reflect 
compliance  rather  than  planning.     Data  that  would  be  helpful  to 
planning  is  unavailable,  inadequate  or  unutilized,  the  report 
continues. 

Practical  Career  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Placement  for  the 
Non-College-Bound  Student: 

This  study  reviewed  data  concerned  with  practical  career 
guidance  and  counseling  for  non-college-bound  students.  The 
report's  findings  indicate  that  women,  minority,  and  disadvan- 
taged students  have  not  obtained  sufficient  occupational  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  relating  their  abilities  and  interests  to 
career  options.     Furthermore,  the  overall  conclusion  drawn  was 
that  the  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  resources  generally 
have  not  been  aligned  to  provide  practical  career  guidance  for 
non-college-bound  students,  despite  national  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions of  funds.     Recognizing  the  need  for  real  i  gnmentn(S&-the 
counseling  services  for  the  non-college-bound,  the  report 
recommends  that  (1)  guidance  and  counseling  experts  provide  more 
specific  information  and  (2)  realignment  be  based  on  a  planning 
model  that  includes  assessment  of  the  priority  of  target  groups, 
selection  of  appropriate  strategies,  and  evaluation  of  efforts. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Proprietary  and  Non-Proprietary 
Vocational  Training  Programs" 

A  study  of  51  proprietary  and  14  non-proprietary  schools 
in  four  cities  examined  student  outcomes  in  four  occupational 
areas:    office,  health,  computer  and  technical  occupations. 
About  7,000  students  and  5,200  alumni  were  queried. 
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Findings  indicate  that  78  percent  of  the  graduates  sought 
training-related  jobs,  and  three-quarters  of  these  persons  found 
training-related  jobs.     However,  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
proprietary  alumni  and  only  13  percent  of  the  norr-proprietary 
alumni  obtained  jobs  through  school  placement  service,  a  . 
surprising  result,  especially  for  proprietary  schools,  since 
virtually  all  offer  placement  assistance.     Most  graduates  indicat- 
ed satisfaction  with  their  current  job  status.     Of  those  alumni 
currently  employed,  about  34  percent  of  the  proprietary  and  12 
percent  of  the  non-proprietary  group  felt  that  the  training  was 
definitely  not  worth  the  money. 

Cost  benefit  measures  indicate  that  the  investment  in 
vocational  training  was  worthwhile  for  all  occupational  ^groups 
except  the  computer  trainees  in  proprietary  schools.  Non-pro- 
prietary school  graduates  have  an  advantage  over  proprietary 
school  graduates  in  cost-benefit  measures  and  in  salary  gain  when 
comparing  before  training  to  the  first  job  in  training. ^  However, 
non-proprietary  alumni  overall  earned  less  before  training  than 
proprietary  graduates.     Proprietary  and  non-proprietary  schools 
differ  substantially  in  their  operations  and  program  offerings; 
however,  the  students  enrolled  in  both  types  of  schools  are  very 
similar  in  terms  of  background  and  motivational  characteristics. 
Most  are  young  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  full-time 
programs  with  a  goal  of  obtaining  full-time  jobs.     A  sizeable 
proportion  of  the  students  (30  percent  proprietary  and  42  percent 
non-proprietary)  belong  to  minority  ethnic  groups.  Accredited 
schools  and  chain  schools  surveyed  are  no  more  effective  in 
placing  graduates  than  non-accredited  and  non-chain  schools. 
Cities  surveyed  include  Chicago,  Illinois;  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
San  Francisco,  California;  and  Rochester,  New  York. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies: 

An  Assessment  of  Sex  Stereotyping  and  Sex  Discrimination  in 
Vocational  Programs . 

This  study,  mandated  under  Section  523  (a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  as  amended  under  Public  Law  94-482,  calls  for  three 
basic  tasks.     Each  are  interrelated:     (1)  review  of  secondary 
data  to  develop  baseline  information  on  sex  bias  in  vocational 
education,  (2)  review  of  key  documents  and  literature  for  purposes 
of  developing  hypotheses  relating  to  sex  bias  in  vocational  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  the  collection  of  primary  data  by  means  of  assess- 
ments at  the  State,  local   (local  education  agency  and/or  community 
college  district),  and  school  levels. 

The  study  also  calls  for  four  basic  reports  or  publications: 
(1)  Interim  Report  on  Secondary  Data;   (2)  Final  Report  on  the 
Extent  of  Sex  Discrimination  and  Sex  Stereotyping  in  Vocational 
Education,  and  Extejit  and  Quality  of  Attempts  to  Reduce  or 
Eliminate  Such  Inequities,  and  Recommendations  for  Further 
Improvement;     (3)  Case  Studies  of  Successful  Programs  in  Reducing 
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Sex  Discrimination  and  Sex  Stereotyping  in  Vocational  Education 
Programs;  and  (4)  Replication  Handbook  which  will  provide 
information  on  the  procedures,  measures  and  i nstruments- which 
Federal,  State  and  local  administrators  can  use  to  measure  progress 
in  reducing  sex  bias.     The  handbook  will  contain  instruments 
developed  for  the  purposes  of  the  report  and  explanations  of  any 
changes  or  revisions  which  should  be  considered  to  improve  and 
s  impl i  fy  the  process . 

An  Assessment  of  Utilization  of  Vocational  Education  Act  Funds 
for  Facility  Construction: 

This  study  will  involve  a  comprehensive  national  survey  of 
the  planning  practices  and  requirements  of  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education  agencies  as  they  apply  to  the  planning  of  voca- 
tional facilities  and  the  use  of  construction  funds  under  the 
Vocational   Education  Act.     The  major  objectives  are:     (1)  to 
identify  State  and  local  planning  practices  which  appear  to  result 
in  the  most  effective  facility-construction  programs  and  the  most 
cost-effective  use  of  Federal  funds;   (2)  to  determine  whether 
provisions  of  current  Federal  legislation  should  be  chang/cl  or 
expanded  to  provide  State  and  local  agencies  with  greater  latitude 
in  making  efficient  use  of  Federal  school  facility  monies;  and 
(3)  to  prepare  a  documentation  of  the  capacity  of  existing  voca- 
tional education  programs  provided  by  the  public  education  system, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  projecting  future  demand  for  facilities 
and  needs  for  Federal  funds  to  support  facility  construction  and 
equipment  acquisition. 

State  Procedures  and  Models  for  Evaluating  Vocational  Education: 


This  project  was  designed  to  assist  State  Boards  of 
Vocational  Education  in  complying  with  the  new  legislative  re- 
quirements to  evaluate  all  programs  supported  with  Federal  funds. 
It  was  to  produce  models  for  evaluating  three  different  aspects 
of  a  program  --  the  process,  the  product  in  terms  of  immediate 
impact  on  students,  and  the  product  in  terms  of  employment 
outcomes.     This  project  will  be  terminated  early  in  FY  79. 
Problems  have  arisen  in  accomplishing  the  work  specified  under 
the  contract,  and  the  National  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Research  has  now  begun  working  on  similajr  approaches  to  evaluation. 

NIE  Studies  "^"^ 

The  NIE  has  designed  a  series  of  studies  to  meet  the 
congressional  mandate  under  Section  523  (b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482.     The  studies  will 
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focus  on  the  distribution  of  vocational  education  funds  in 
terms  of  services,  occupations,  target  populations,  enrollments 
and  policy  issues.     The  studies  will  also  examine  compliance 
issues  and  an  analysis  of  the  means  of  assessing  program 
quality  and  effectiveness.     Products  will  include  a    fact  book 
on  vocational  education  nationally  and  a  systematic  account  or 
the  changes  in  the  vocati'onal  education  enterprise  that  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Educational.  Amendments  of  1976.  Reports 
are  due  to  Congress  in  1981. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged under  Part  B  and  Part  A  Section  102  (b)  of  the  1968 
Amendments  of  the  Vocational   Education  Act.     Olympus  Research 
Corporation,  December  1976. 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Educati on^  Programs  for  the  Handi- 
caped  Under  Part  B  of  the  1 968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.     Olympus  Research  Corporation,  October  1974. 

A  Vocational  Re- Eva  1 uat i on  of  the  Base  Year  Survey  of  the  High 
School  Cl"ass  of  1  972  (Part^  Selected  Characteristics  of  the 
Class  of  1  972  ) .     EcUTcational  Testing  Service,  October  1  974. 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972. 
Educational  Testing  Service,  June  1973.     (Study  under  auspices 


Major  City  Secondary  Education  Systems:     Class  of  1970  Follow-up 
Survey  of  Vocational  Program  Graduates.     Educati  onal  Systems 
Research  Institute,  December  1972. 

Practical  Career  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement  for  the 
Noncol 1 ege-Bound  Students.     American  Institutes  for  Research, 
June  1973. 

The  Vocational   Impact  Study:     Policy  Issues  and  Analytical 
Problems  in  Evaluating  Vocational   Education;  A  Study  of  the  State 
Grant  Mechanism;  and  A  Study  of  Duplication,  Gaps,  and  Coordina- 
tion of  Publicly  Funded  Skill  Training  Programs  in  20  Cities. 
National  Planning  Association,  October  1972. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Proprietary  and  Non-Proprietary  Voca- 
tional Training  Programs.  American  Institutes  for  Research, 
November  1972. 

Nati onal  Longi tudi nal  Surveys.     Survey  of  Work  Experience  of 
Males,  14-24,  1966,  and  Survey  of  Work  Experience  of  Young  Men, 
1 968,  Center  for  Human  Resources  Research,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  Census,  1966  and  1968, 
often  referred  to  as  the  Parnes  Study. 

A  Cost  Effectiveness  Study  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1971. 


of  NCES) 


Trends  in  Vocatidnal  Education,  OE,  June  1970. 


Annual  State  Vocational   Education,  Reports 
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Reports  from  State  Advisory  Committees 
Reports  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee 

What is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education? 
Report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.     December  31,  1974. 


For  further  information^  about  program  operation, 


Contact :     Aleta  Ahlstrom 
(202)  245-8174 


For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:     Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education        Pr9grams  of  National  Significance 
(Program  Improvement  and  Personnel  Development) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  September  30,  1982 

1963  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482, 
Title  II ,  Part  B,  Subpart  2  J/ 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1977  $  56,000,000  $  27,153,000  2/ 

1978  44,000,000  28,307,000 
1  979  51  ,  500,  000  1  0  ,000  ,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives : 


The  overall  goal  of  Programs  of  National  Significance  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  States 
for  all  persons  including  the  handicapped,  females,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  minorities.     Projects  are  intended  to  have  national 
applicability  and  to  impact  oh  areas  of  national  concern.  They 
are  designed  to  be  readily  implemented  in  vocational  education 
systems  by  both  public  and  private  users.     These  projects  are  also 
intended  to:     (1)  produce  information  for  policy  development, 

(2)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  new  and  changing  occupations, 

(3)  develop  leadershlo  personnel  and  certify  vocational  teachers 
in  shortage  areas,   (4)  demonstrate  new  techniques  and  services  for 
students,  (5)  package  and  disseminate  information  in  usable  forms 


V  The  new  law  consolidates  several  programs  .|i^Thrree  were  pre- 
viously authorized  under  the  Vocational  Education  Actlof  1963 
as  amended  in  1  968        Research  and  Trai  ni  n^|Part  C),7 
Exemplary  Programs  (Part  D),  and  Curri  cul  uipevel  opm/n  t 
(Part  I).     A  fourth.  Personnel  Training,  was^au thoni^ed  original- 
ly under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act^(Part  F). 
The  Law  explicitly  identifies  two  more  activities.  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Counseling  and  Overcoming  Sex  Bias  and  SteV^eo- 
typing,  for  operation  at  the  Federal  level.     These  activities 
are  authorized  in  Part  B,  Subpart  2,  by  reference  to  Sections 
131  through  136  of  Part  A,  Subpart  3,  which  authorizes  them  at 
the  State  1 evel .  y 

2/  The  annual  appropriation  act  states  that  for  voc^r^W^  educa- 
tion the  funds  appropriated  will  become  available  JiTly  1  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  expenditure  thrdugh  the  following 
fiscal  year,  .\  OUJ 
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for  special  Dopulations ,  and  (6)  ensure  that  information  and 
materials^^^  placed  in  the  hands  of  vocational  education 
practr^-^i^ers . 

FY  78  has  been  a  transition  year  during  which  the  program 
has  continued  monitoring  the  many  projects  initiated  earlier 
under/Parts  C,  D,  and  I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
under'Part  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act.  V 
The  program  has  also  initiated  new  efforts  in  nationally  signifi- 
cant applied  research  and  development;  exemplary  and  innovative 
programs;  curriculum  revision;  development  and  dissemination; 
demonstrations;  and  personnel  training. 

In  addition  the  program  is  responsible  for  establishing  a 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  which  is 
chosen  every  five  years.     The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  promote 
changes  and  improvement  in  vocational  education  by:     (1)  conducting 
appl  iSfd^  research  and  development  activities,  (2)  providing  leader- 
ship development  activities  for  State  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tors, (3)  disseminating  the  results  of  vocational  research  and 
development,  (4)  maintaining  a  clearinghouse  on  research  and 
development  projects  supported  by  States  and  Federal  agencies, 
(5)  generating  national  planining  and  policy  development  information, 
and  (6)  providing  technical  Assistance  in  evaluation  to  State  and 
local  agencies.  \ 

In  order  to  bring  the  many  activities  authorized  under 
Program^*^  National  Significance  together  with  related  Federal 
research  and  development  progA^ms,  P.L.  94-482  also  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Coordipati nq  Committee  on  Research  in 
Vocational  Education.     The  Committee,  which  represents  the 
Director  of  the  National   Institute  of  Education,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  the  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  has  three  major  objectives:  (1) 
developing  a  plan  for  each  fiscal  year  establishing  national 
priorities  for  the  use  of  funds  available  to  these  agencies  for 
research,  development,  etc.;  (2)  coorcnna\ing  the  efforts  of  NIE, 
OE,  and  FIPSE  in  seeking  to  achieve  tnese  p>i ori ti es  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort;  and  (3)  developing  a  management 
information  system  on  the  projects  funded  pursuant  to  this  plan  in 
order  to  achieve  the  best  possible  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
these  projects  and  the  widest  possible  di s„semi nati on  of  their 
results.     Under  this  broad  mandate,  ttie  Coordinating  Committee 
published  a  brochure  In  April  1978.     It  is  designed  to  inform 


~Z_I  Also  included  was  the  Commissioner's  discretionary  bilingual 
vocational  training  program  authorized  by  Section  194(a)  of 
Part  J  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  as  added  by  Section 
841(a)C7)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380). 
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prospective  grantees  and  contractors  of  the  programs  available 
to  them  and  is  entitled  Guide  to  Federal  Funding  in  Career 
Education.  Education  and~Hork.  and  Vocational  Educatidn. 

Program  Operations: 

Funding  for  Programs  of  National  Significance  is  an  amount 
e.qual  to  5  percent  of  the  money  appropriated  for  Basic  Grants 
and  for  Program  Improvement  and  Supporti ve.  Services .     From  these 
funds  the  Commissioner  mus^t  transfer  not  less  than  $3  million 
nor  more  than  $5  million  each  fiscal  year  to  the  National 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  and  must  support 
a  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education.  The 
remaining  funds  are  used  primarily  for  contracts,  but  in  some 
cases  for  grants,  in  order  to  support  research,  exemplary  and 
innovative  programs,  curriculum  development,  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling,  vocational  education  personnel  training,  and 
overcoming  sex  bias  and  sex  stereotyping. 

Program  contracts,  grants,  and  fellowships  are  competitively 
awarded  to  public  organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies;  non- 
profit institutions  and  agencies;  and  individuals.     Awards  are 
made  through  annual  competitions  reflecting  selected  Federal 
priorities  for  that  fiscal  year.    Applications  are  reviewed  by 
Federal  and  non-Federal  experts  in  vocational  education.  Proposed 
projects  may  be  approved  for  one  year,  with  some  awards  being  made 
for  up  to  18  months.     There  may  also  be  options  to  renew  for  two 
successive  years.  «. 

Priority  areas  for  FY  78  were  suggested  in  an  advance  notice 
of  intended  competitive  procurements  published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  on  October  31,  1977.     It  presented  a  list  of  27  ' 
•tentative  project  titles  of  Requests  for  Proposals  to  be  issued 
during  FY  78.     Among  the  areas  included  were  guidance^  handicapped 
persons,  women,  and  other  special  populations;  personnel  training 
and  re-training;  and  curriculum  conversion  and  modernization. 

cv  -,J^^^^  during  FY  78  three  broad  areas  of  national  priority  for 
FY  79  were  Identified  with  the  help  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  and  a  request  for  comments 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  1978. 
These  three  areas  arel     U  )  equa.l  access  and  opportunity  in  voca- 
tional education  for  traditionally  by-passed  and  isolated  groups 
such  as  minority  youth,  women,  and  handicapped  learners;  (2) 
stimulation  of  excellence  in  vocational  education  programs  by 
improving  both  content  and  delivery;  and  (3)  improved  utilization 
of  the  resources  available  to  vocational  education  through  facili- 
tating cobrdination  in  planning  and  evaluation,  stimulating 
greater  diversity  in  program  organization,  and  developing  new 
relationships  among  vocational  programs,  work  environments,  and 
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local  social  services.    About  100  letters  of  comments  were 
received  from  State  and  local  education  agencies,  junior  community 
colleges,  universities,  advisory  councils,  organizations,  and 
individuals.     A  task  force  has  been  set  up  for  each  area  to 
review  the  public  comment  and  recommend  specific  projects  to  be 
carries  out  in  FY  79, 

Program  Scoper 

During  FY  78  support  was  provided  for  30  research,  develop- 
mental, and 'demonstration  projects  including  the  national  network 
of  curriculum  coordination  centers;  55  exemplary  vocational 
education  projects,  343  graduate  leadership  and  teacher  certifica- 
tion fellowships,  and  the  national  center  for  research  in  vocation- 
al education.     Most  of  the  new  research,  developmental,  and 
demonstration  projects  resulted  from  the  Requests-f or-Proposal s 
based  on  the  list  of  competitive  procurements  published  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  on  October  31,  1977. 

There  were  12  curriculum  development  efforts  among  the  30 
new  projects  mentioned  above.     These  included  the  conversion  of 
job  preparation  curriculums  prepared  for  use  by  the  armed  services 
to  curriculums  usable  by  schools  and  colleges.     High  priority  was 
given  to  developing,  validating,  and  disseminating  materials  for 
new  and  changing  occupations  and  to  improving  the  quality  of 
instructional  materials  for  teacher  or  student  use  in  programs 
serving  persons  "Vavi  ng  a  handicapping  condition  or  persons  wijth 
special  needs. 

> 

Support  was  continued  for  a  national  network  of  six  Curriculum 
Coordination  Centers  which  are  a  major  resource  for  diffusion  of 
curriculum  materials  and  assistance  to  State  vocational  leaders 
in  maximizing  their  management  of  curriculum  development,  demon- 
stration, and  materials  dissemination  activities.     In  State 
reports  to  the  centers,  for  example,  it  was  revealed  that  77 
different  curriculum  products  developed  by  other  States  and  mader> 
known  regionally  by  network  representatives  were  adapted  or  / 
adopted  by  36. States  at  a  savings  of  $2,450,1  20  in  development 
costs  to  the  States  in  1977.     Also  in  that  year  staff  from  the 
centers  conducted  or  served  as  curriculum  consultants  in  97  work- 
shops for  materials-developers,  school  administrators,  and 
teachers  in  vocational  schools  and  colleges.     The  Northwestern  ^ 
Center  provided  in-service  training  to  150  private  school  personne-l 
on  the  availability  of  network  services  and  vocational  curriculum 
development  procedures  during  FY  77. 

Support  was  also  continued  in  FY  78'for  44  exemplary 
projects  in  vocational  education  which  had  been  initiated  for  a 
three-year  period  in  FY  76  and  for  10  projects  initiated  in 
FY  77.     Most  of  these  projects  are  either  replicating  the 
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Experience-Based  Career  Education  Model  or  utilizing  its 
techniques  along  with  occupational  cluster  or  cooperative  vocation- 
al" programs.     An  in-depth  study  of  25  of^tlieXEBCE  demonstration 
projects  revealed  that  a  typical   project  enro4^^^  184  students; 
had  developed  152  community  resource  sites  representing  401 
different  learning  stations;  employed  1.2  administrators,  2.2 
teachers  or  learning  managers,  0.4  counselors  and  1.4  community 
resource  specialists;  and  had  incurred  10.3  days  of  inservice 
training  and  technical  assistance  for  8.9  people. 

/  The  personnel  development  activities  supported  during  FY  78 

are  authorized  in  Section  172  as  two  different  programs  with 
different  purposes.     The  first  is  the  Graduate  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Program  under  which  approximately  1,122  applications  were 
received  from  institutions  and  individuals.     These  were  reviewed 
by  rnne  separate  panels.     There  were  originally  40  institutions 
iderUified  as  eligible  to  receive  the  graduate  students  and  to  be 
rei mbUc^rgtl  $4,000  per  student  who  chose  to  attend  one  of  these 
institutions.     There  were  155  individuals  who  received  awards 
enabling  them  to  enroll  for  up  to  36  months.     These  individuals 
chose  to  attend  only  18  of  the  40  eligible  institutions,  and  all 
of  the  18  wjll  have  between  5  and  21  students  in  the  Graduate 
,     Leadership  Program.     Among  the  original  155  recipients  of  awards, 
all  except  7  States  and  territories  are  represented.     Of  this 
group  approximately  13  percent  are  representatives  of  minority 
groups  and  50.3  percent  are  females. 

The  second  personnel  devlopment  program  is  the  Vocational 
Education  Certification  Fellowship  Program.     It  includes  two 
different  groups        (1)  those  in  business  and  industry  who  have 
needed  vocational  education  skills  and  who  may  be  trained  as 
teachers  and  (2)  those  who  are  previously  certified  but  unemployed 
teachers  who  are  surplus  in  their  field  of  certification  but  are 
eligible  for  re-certification  in  a  field  of  vocational  .education 
teacher  shortage.     During  the  current  fiscal  year  446  applications 
were  received  for  both  categories  and  were  reviewed  by  eight 
different  panels.     There  were  188  awards  made  to  individuals, 
14  percent  minorities  and  52  percent  female,  who  are  eligible 
for  up  to  24  months  of  training  but  whose  requests  average  about 
14  months.     They  will  attend  institutions  of  their  choice  which 
are  eligible  to  receive  $2,500  per  person  and  which  will  have  from 
1  to  15  of  the  individuals  receiving  awards.  < 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Annual  program  reports  prepared  by  OE*s  Division  of  Research 
and  Demonstration,  BOAE,  on  the  contract  and  grant  projects 
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supported  by  funds  administered  by  the  Commissioner  for  Programs 
of  National  Significance. 

On-site  reviews  of  OE-funded  projects,  telephone  monitoring 
records,  reviews  of  progress  reports,  evaluative  reviews  of 
final  reports  of  products  and  finding's,  and  some  third-party 
evaluations  of  projects. 

Assessing  Vocational   Educati on  Research  and  Development. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.     Washington,  D.C.     October  1976. 

Special  reports  on  impact  from  Curriculum  Coordination 
Centers . 

An  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Exemplary  Projects.  Development 
Associates,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  1975. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  activities. 


For  further  information  about  progra. 

Contact:     Dr.  Howard  H/elm 
(202)  245-9634 


erat i  ons  , 


Contact:     Dr.  Alice  Y.  Scates 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION'  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Vocational  Education  -  Consumer  and  Homemaki ng  lEducati on 

•  J' 

Legi si ati on :  *  Expiration  Date: 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1953, 
as  amended  in  1968,  Part  F,  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education;  and  amended 
by  P.L.  94-482,  Part  A,  Subpart  5 


September  30,  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


$  25, 
35, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 

65, 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


$  15,000 
21  ,250 
25,625 
25,625 
30,994 
35,994 
40,994 
40,994 
40,994 
33,994 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


ERIC 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  by  the 
1976  Amendments,  provides  formula  grants  to  States  for  programs 
and  activities  in  conducting  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
programs.    The  allotments  to  States  are  to  be  expended  solely 
for:  . 

Education  programs  in  consumer  and  homemaki  ng  educa- 
tion  consisting  of  instructional  programs,  services, 
and  activities  at  all  educational  levels  for  the 
occupation  of  homemaking  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  consumer  educati.on,  food  and  nutrition,  family  ' 
living  and  parenthood  education,  child  development 
and  guidance,  housing  and  home  management  (including 
resource  management),  and  clothing  and  textiles. 
These  programs  should  (a)  encourage  participation 
of  both  males  and  females  to  prepare  for  combining 
the  roles  of  homemakers  and  wage  earners,  (b)  encour- 
age elimination  of  sex  stereotyping  in  consumer  and 
homemaking  education, by  promoting  the  development  of 
curriculum  materials  which  deal  with  increased  numbers 
of  women  working  outside  of  the  home  and  increased 
numbers  of  men  assuming  homemaking  responsibilities 
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and  changing  career  patterns  for  women  and  men.  These 
programs  should  give  consideration  to  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs  and  such 
courses  may  include  bili  instruction.  Outreach 
programs  should  be  encouraged  in  communities  to  include 
designated  target  populations.     Other  purposes  include: 
preparation  of  males  and  females  who  have  entered  or 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  work  of  the  home;  and  the 
development  of  ancillary  services  such  as  teacher 
training  and  supervision;  curriculum  development, 
research,  program  evaluation,  special  demonstration  and 
experimental  programs,  development  of  instructional 
materials,  exemplary  projects,  provision  of  equipment, 
State  administration  and  leadership. 

Program  Operation: 

States  reported  Jthat  3,515,042  students  participated  in 
programs  funded  duri/g  FY  1976,     Of  these  student,  1,361,420  were 
in  depressed  areas.     About  2,703,469  were  in  secondary  schools; 
47  ,  756  were  at  the  pos tsecondary  1eve1>and  783  ,81  7  were 
adults.     Of  the  total  enrollment  2,688,807,  or  76  percent, 
were  female. 

States  must  use  at  1  east,  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds 
allocated  for  programs  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas 
with  high  rates  of  unemployment.     Fifty  percent  matching  is 
required  except  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  with 
high  rates  of  unemployment  where  matching  is  90  percent  Federal 
and  10  percent  State  and/or  local. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^ 

States  report  expaffiion  of  programs  and  increased  program- 
ming for  consumer  education,  nutrition  educ'ation,  parenthood 
education,  child  development  and  growth  of  enrollments  in 
depressed  areas.     However,  no  objective  evidence  of  effective- 
ness of  this  program  is  available. 

Ongoing  afid  Planned  Studies: 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  planning  a  study 
as  mandated  under  Section  523(b),  (1),  (f)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Annual  State  Voca ti onaV^t^uca ti on  Reports 

Descriptive  report^  s^bmi tted  by  State  Departments  of 
Education,  State  SupervfVSrs  of  Home  Economics  Education 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Aleta  Ahlstrom 
(»202  )  245-81  74 

t 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Vocational  Education  -  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Programs 


Legi  si ati  on 


VEA  of  1963,  as  amended  1968, 
Part  G,  as  amended  by  P.L. 
94-482 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1977  1/ 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1968 
1969 
1970 
*  1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1  976 
1977 
1  978 
1979 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


$20,000 
35,000 
50,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
25,000 
-0- 
-0- 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


•0- 


$14,000 
18,500 
19,500 
19,500 
19,500 
19,500 
19,500 
19,500 
-0- 
-0- 


,000 
,000' 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


The  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  provide 
funds,  under  Part  G,  to  assist  States  in  expanding  cooperative 
workrstudy  programs  by  providing  financial  assistance  for  person-^ 
nel  to  coordinate  such  programs,  to  provide  instruction  related 
to  the  work  experience;  to  reimburse  employers  when  necessary  for 
certain  added  costs  incurred  in  providing  on-the-job  training 
through  work- experience ;  to  pay  costs  for  services  such  as 
transportation  of  students  or  other  unusual  costs  that  the  indivi- 
dual students  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  assume  while 
pursuing  a  cooperative  program. 

The  program  was  consolidated  under  the  State  grant 
authority  under  the  1976  amendments  to  begin  in  FY  1978. 

Program  Operations 

Formul  a  , grants  were  made'  to  the  States  to  support  coopera- 
tive educati'On  programs  which  involve  arrangements  between  schools 
and  employers,  enabling  students  to  receive  vocational  instruc- 


\J  states  may  continue  to  fund  cooperative  programs  under  Basic 
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tion  in  the  school  a-nd  related  on-the-job  training  through 
part-time  employment. 

Priority  is  given  to  areas  where  there  is  high  incidence 
of  student  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment.     Students  must  be 
at  least  14  years  old  and  are  paicUby  the  employer  either  a 
minimum  wage  or  a  studen t-1  earrv«/  rate  established  by  the 
Department*  of  Labor. 

Part  G,  cooperative  vocational  education  programs,  have 
extended  the  range  of  occupations  for  which  training  can  be 
offered    to  such  areas  as  marketing  anrTvl  i  s  tri  buti  on  ,  business 
.  and  office,  trade  and  industrial,  anyd  hejalth  occupations,  In^ 
addition,  there  was  emphasis  on  developing  cooperative  education 
programs  for  small   communities  whichxut  across  several  occupa- 
tional fields  in  one  program  setting.     Students  could  prepare 
for  specific  areas  of  gainful  employment  which  were  not  available 
previously  because  of  insufficient  enrollment  or  lack  of  facili- 
ties to  support  specialized  vocational  programs.     Most  of  the 
new  programs  were  developed  in  areas  with  high  rates  of  school 
dropouts  and  youth  unemployment. 

Program  Scope 

During  FY  1  975  ,.  States  reported  1  47  ,  572  students  as  enrolled 
in  cooperative  programs  under  Part  G.     Of  these,  an  estimated 
114,271  were  secondary  students  and  32,755  were  pos tsecondary 
students.     In  addition.  States  fund  cooperative  education  programs 
under  Part  B  basic  grant  authority.     For  example.  States  reported 
463,908  students  were  enrolled  in  cooperative  programs  during 
FY  1976. 


Cooperative  EUucation  programs  are  effective  in  providing 
students  with  work  experience  in  jobs  which  are  related  to  their 
occupational  training  programs.     Cooperative  programs  also  appear 
to  give  students  some  advantage  over  those  who  did  not  participate 
in  work  experience  programs  at  the  time  of  the  first  job  after 
graduation  in  terms  of  earnings. 

Part  II  of  the  Assessment  of  School -Supervi sed  Work 
Education  Programs  completed  during  the  summer  of  1  975^.  had  two 
m3jpr  purposes:     Tl  )  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  co-operative 
education  programs  located  in  urbans  areas,  and  (2)  to  determine 
the  post-program  experiences  of  both  participants  and  nonpartici- 
pants  interviewed  in  Part  I  of  the  study-* 
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The  follow-up  study  consisted  of  re-interviews  with  803 
participants  in  work  education  programs  and  a  cohort  group  of" 
701  nonpartiGi pants  who  were  first  interviewed  in  1973  during  " 
Part  I  of  the  .study.     The  Part  I  participants  were  enrolled  in 
three  types  of  work  programs:     (1)  specific  (or  the  equivalent 
of  cooperative  education  programs);  (2)  dropout  prevention  (such 
as  work-study);  and  (3)  career  exploration. 

As  can  be  expected,  postsecondary  students  did  significantly 
better  than  secondary  students  in  terms  of  earnings  and  job 
satisfaction.     Both  groups  experienced  about  the  same  amount  of- 
employment  stability,  based  on  the  average  number  of  weeks  worked 
over  the  52  weeks  prior  to  the  second  interview. 

Students  participating  in  secondary  pro'grams  were  more 
likely  to  be  working  if  they  were  males.     At  the  postsecondary 
level  there  was  no  difference  found  in  the  percentage  of  males 
and  females  holding  jobs. 

Postsecondary  students  who  were  members  of  minority  groups 
reported  current  jobs  more  often  than  nonmi nori ti es ;  the  oooosite 
was  true  at  the  secondary  level. 

Within  all  programs,  men  earned  more  p e r"'*»v<|e e k  on  the  average 
than  women.     Both  participating  and  nonparti cipati ng  students 
were  stratified  by  program  type,  general  occupation  classification 
(both  current  and  school  job),  and  finally  by  sex.     The  findings 
reveal  that  men  start  with  an  earnings  advantage  while  still  in 
their  training  programs,  regardless  of  general  areas  of  occupa- 
tional experience. 

In  all  comparisons  involving  weekly  earnings,  the  great 
impact  of  participaton  in  work  education  programs  appeared  to  be 
on  the  postsecondary  programs.     Whites  and  blacks  and  men  and 
women  who  participated  in  such  programs  out-earned  comparison 
group  cohorts  in  all  cases. 

The  trends  identified  in  the  follow-up  study  were  validated 
for  those  responding  to  the  National  Longitudinal  Followup  of 
the  Class  of  1972.     Specifically,  males  earned  more  than  females 
and  whites  earned  more  than  blacks. 

To  measure  satisfaction  with  jobs  currently  held,  those 
interviewed  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  focusing  on  satis- 
faction with  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  working  conditions, 
challenge  and  opportunities.     Measures  of  job  satisfaction  with 
current  jobs  suggest  the  following:     Participating  students  in 
postsecondary  specific  occupations  programs  expressed  more  posi- 
tive atti  tudeyi^  toward  their  jobs  than  their  nonpartici  pating 
counterparts^.  \  The  least  satisfied  group  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  TMir  job  satisfaction  was  those  who  participated  in 
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secondary  dropout  prevention  programs.     Whites  and  blacks  did 
not  differ  significantly  in  their  expressed  levels  of  job 
sati sfac-tioa*    Men  and  women  also  expressed  about  similar  levels 
of  satisfaction  with  their  current  jobs  across  educational^ 
levels  and  types  of  programs. 

An  examination  of  30  urban  cooperative  programs  indicates 
that  high  percentages  of  minorities  participate  in  work  education 
programs  which  differ  from  the  traditional  cooperative  programs 
in  which  class  work  is  closely  related  to  the  student  jobs.  In 
urban  areas,  most  programs  included  students  receiving  classroom 
instruction  in  general  occupational  areas  and  working  in  a  variety 
of  different  jobs  within  occupational  clusters.    Others  were 
enrolled  in  diversified  programs^  in  which  students  received 
worl d-of-work  training  in  the  classroom  and  were  placed  in  a 
variety  of  jobs,  not  necessarily  related  to  their  majors  in  school 
or  within  any  specific  occupational  cluster.     While  some  diversi- 
fied programs  appeared  to  be  income  maintenance  programs,  the 
better  ones  provided  opportunities  for  career  exploration. 

Outcomes  for  the  diversified  programs  were  lower  than  those 
for  traditional  cooperative  programs.     For  example,  completion 
rates  were  lower,  fewer  of  the  students  interviewed  said  that 
their  jobs  were  related  to  career  interests,  fewer  students  were 
likely  to  recommend  the  program  to  friends.     However,  more 
students  with  low  grades  are  looking  for  full-time  jobs  than 
those  with  A  and  B  grades. 

The  diversified  programs  are  new  in  concept:    There  is  a 
general  consensus  that  they  can  be  strengthened  with  staff  inser- 
vice  training  programs.     The  better  programs  provide  jobs  in 
business  or  industrial  concerns  such  as  advertising,  aerospace  and 
banking  in  which  disadvantaged  students  might  not  ordinarily  seek 
jobs.  ^ 

The  "Assessment  of  School -Supervi sed  Work  Education  Programs, 
Part  I"  examined  the  different  configurations  of  work  education 
programs  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  different  types  of 
programs. are  meeting  their  intended  objectives  and  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  different  programs  might  be  modified  or  expanded. 
A  stratified  random  sample  of  50  wprk  education  sites  was  drawn 
from  500  representative  programs  using  tfire'e  variables  as  the 
basis  for  the  stratification.     The  50  were  distributed  as  follows 
on  the  basis  of  those  variables  determined  as  mos t , rel evant ; 

Education  level:  Secondary  (36),  pos tsecondary  (14) 
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Primary  purpose:  Specific  occupational  training 

(30)  1_/ ,  dropout  prevention  (14), 
career  exploration  (6)  . 


n^dustrial  setting:  Farming  region  (15),  bedroom 

community  (11),  single  industry 
area  (9),  major  industrial/ 
business  career  (15) 

According  to  the  study  findings  from  Part  I,  cooperative 
education  programs  appear  to  be  generating  the  most  enthusiasm 
'     among  students,  employers,  and  school  officials  because  they  meet 
the  expressed  needs  and  objecti ves  .of  all  groups.     Students  feel 
that  cooperative  education  programs  are  providing  them  with  valuable 
job  training.     Employers  feel  that  they  are  getting  their  money's 
worth  from  student  workers  and  are  contributing  to  their  profes- 
sion.    School  administrators  and  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the 
learning  experiences  and  job  placements  after  the  training  period. 

Cooperative  education  programs  are  more  likely  than  other 
types  of  programs  to:     (1)  provide  students  with  job-related 
instruction  in  school;   (2)  provide  job  placement  services  and  have 
a  high  rate  of  job-related  placements;  (3)  help  students  decide 
on  an  occupation;  and  (4)  provide  students  with  jobs  that  fit  into 
their  career  plans,  offering  a  high  level  of  responsibility  and 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Bu^ there  are  some  negative  findings  compared  with  other 
types  of  programs.     Cooperative  programs  are  (1)  more  apt  to 
discriminate  against  students  on  the  basis  of  student  attitude; 
(2)  less  effective  in  reducing  student  absenteeism;  (3)  more  apt 
to  interfere  with  students'  other  activities  in  school  and  out; 
(4)  more  apt  to  segregate  job  placements  by  sex,  and  (5)  more 
likely  to  restrict  their  offerings  to  students  with  rather 
conforming  middle-class  behaviors. 

Effectiveness  comparisons  were  based  on  standard  follow-up 
information  provided  by  the  schools.     In  addition,  a  brief  survey 
of  employers  was  conducted  to  obtain  their  attitudes  about 
graduates  of  cooperative  programs  versus  graduates  of  non-coopera- 
tive programs.    Although  school  data  indicated  no  obvious 
^,      difference  in  the  work  experience  of  the  two  groups,  the  employer 
survey  showed  a  definite  difference.     The  sample  of  employers 
favored  graduates  of  co-op  programs  (59  percent  over  those  of 
non-cop),     4  percent  non-co-op  with  37  percent  indicating  no 
difference).     School  data  indicated  that  the  co-pp  students  have 
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little  difficulty  finding  jobs  and  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  co-op  students  (46  percent)  were  able  to  continue  full-time 
employment  with  their  co-op  employer. 


None 

Sources  of  Eval'uation  Data 

An  Assessment  of  School -Superyi sed  Work  Eylucation  Programs. 
Part  II>  Olympus  Research  Corporation.  March  ^976. 

An  Assessment  of  School -Supervi sed  Work  Education  Programs. 
Part  I,  Systems  Development  Corporation,  October  1973. 

4 

Cost  Effectiveness  of  Selected  Cooperative  Vocational 
Education  Programs  as  Compared-  with  Vocational  Programs  without 
Cooperative  Campopept.     Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories, 
'  June  1973, 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports, 


Ongoiag  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 


State  Advisory  Committee  Reports, 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 


Contact:    Aleta  Ahlstrom 
%  -(202)  245-8174 


For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name 

Vocational  Education  -  Work  St-udy  Programs 


Legi  s 1  at i  on 

Expi  ration 

Date 

VEA  of  i9d3, 

% 

as  amended 

September 

30,   1977  1_/ 

I9d8,   Part  H 

FUNDING  HISTORY 

V  C  A  O 

Y  t  AK 

AUTHORIZATIOrf 

APPROPRIATION 

1  yob 

^  30,000^000 

^      D  ,  UUU , UUU 

\  ybo 

50 , 000 , 000 

<:  b  ,  UUU  ,  UUU 

35 , 000 , 000 

1 U , UUU , uuo 

1  n  c  o 

1  ybo 

o5 , 000 , 000 

1 0 , UUU , UUU 

1969 

35,000,000 

-0- 

1970 

35,000.000 

4,250.000 

1971 

45,000,000 

5,500,000 

1972 

55,000.000 

6,000,000 

1973 

55,000,000 

6,000,000 

1974 

55,000,000 

7,849,000 

1975 

55,000,000 

9.849,000 

1976 

55.000,000 

9,849,000 

1977 

1 5,000,000 

9.849.000 

1978 

-0- 

-0- 

1979 

-0- 

-0- 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

As  mandated  under  Part  H,  a  work-study  program 
administered  by  the  local  educati.on  agency  and  made 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all 
area  served  b^  such  agency  who  are  able  to  meet  the 
requi  rement!  ^ 


shall  be 
reasonably 
youths  in  the 
f ol 1 owi  ng 


(1)  Those  who  have  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as 
full-time  students  in  a  vocational  education  program 
which  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  and  the  local  education  agency  for  vocational- 
education  programs  assisted  under  this  title--or,  in 
the  case  of  students  already  enrolled  in  such  a 
program--Those  who  are  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time 
attendance,   (2)  Those  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  commence  or  continue  their  vocational 
education  program,  and  (3)  Those  at' least  15  years  of 
age  and  less  than  21  years  of  age  at  the  commencement 
of  employment,  and  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
appropriate  school  authorities,  of  maintafning  good 
standing  in  the  vocational  education  program 
while  employed  under  the  work- 


o  rr 
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study  program; 


categorical  setaside. 


this 


not  extend  authority  for 
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(4)  provided  that  no  student  shall  be  employed  under 
such  work-study  program  for  more  than  15  hours  in  any 
week  in  which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in 
session,  or  for  compensation  which  exceeds  $45  in 
any  month  or  $350  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent,  unless  the  student  is  attending  a  school 
which  is  not  within  reasonable  commuting  distance 
from  his  home,  in  which  case  his  compensation  may 
not  exceed  $60  in  any  month,  or  $500  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equiv^alent;  (5)  provided  that  employment 
under  such  work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
education  agency  or  for  some  other  public  agency  or 
institution.     Agencies  must  also  provide  for  employment 
for  students  other  than  thoale  funded  under  this  title. 

Program  Operation 

Formula  grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  for  work-study 
programs  to  assist  economically  disadvantaged  full-time  voca- 
tional educational  students,  ages  15-20,  to  remain  in  school.  The 
programs  provide  part-time  employmSnt  with  public  employers.  Pri- 
ority is  given  t*o  areas  having  high  dropout  rates  and  high  youth 
unemployment.     Funds  are  used  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram and  for  compensation  to  students  by  the  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  agencies  or  institutions.     Funds  are 
allocated  on  a  matching  basis  —  80  percent  Federal  and  20  percent 
State  and  1 ocal • 

Work-study  is  essentially  an  income  maintenance  program  for 
economically  deprived  youth  who  are  in  school.     Only  about  2 
percent  of  the  Federal  funds  is  used  for  administration;  nearly 
all  funds,  about  99  percent,  go  directly  to  needy  students  in  the 
form  of  wages  for  a  public  service  job, 

.  The  1976  Amendments  continues  to  provide  authority  for  States 
funding  work-study  programs,  but  consolidates  the  various  cate- 
gorical 

Including  Part  H,  to  give  the  States  greater 
flexibility  in  planning  and  program  operation. 

Program  Scope 

.-'During  FY  76  States  reported  53,355  students  were  employed 
in  ,part-time  jobs  and  received  compensation  under  Part  H.  Of 
these,  39,645  were  secondary  and  32,755  pos tsecondary  students. 

Most  of  the  recipients  are  secondary  students.  Since 
compensation  cannot  exceed  $45  a  month,  most  postsecondary 
students  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  financial  support  they  need. 


•  510 
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Typical  positions  held  by  work-study  students  included:  food 
service  worker,  clerk  typist,  hospital  aide,  printing  assistant, 
drafting  assistant,  furniture  repairer,  and  small-engine 
repai  rer. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Work-study  programs  appear  to  meet  their  basic  objective, 
>  which  is  to  keep  students  in  school  by  providing  them  with 
^financial  assistance,  according  to  the  "Assessment  of  School- 
"^Supervised  Work  Education"  study.     (The  study  is  further  described 

in  the  section<^1  ating  to  Cooperative  Education  Programs.) 

After  completing  training,  nvost  of  the  men  go  into  well  paying 

($149  per  week  average)  jobs.     Women  go  into  service  and  clerical 

jobs  which  pay  less  ($95  per  week  average). 

In  the  Part  II  study,  work-study  students  indicate  that  they 
continue  to  earn  slightly  less,  be  less  satisfied  with  their 
jobs  and  have  slightly  less  employment  stability  than  those  who 
participated  in  single  occupation  (or  cooperative)  programs.  The 
difference  in  earnings  between  secondary  students  in  cooperative 
education  and  work-study  students  can  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  latter  are  more  likely  to  have  jobs  after  high 
school   in  lower  paying  clerical  jobs  and'  service  occupations  than 
those  participating  in  cooperative  programs.     Results  from  an 
analysis  of  similar  students  participating  in  work  education  pro- 
grams in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Class  of  1972 
support  these  fi  ndings  .  ~^ 

Part  I  of  the  study  described  siboy*  indicates  that  while 
many  work-study  programs  have  addi;HTynal  goals  such  as  improving 
the  disadvantaged  youth's  attitudes  toward  school  and  work,  very 
little  attempt  is  made  to  offer  students  related  classwork  or 
intensive  vocational  training>     Students  are  placed  primarily  in 
unskilled  blue  collar  and  clerical  jobs.     Only  6  percent  of  the 
cooperative  education  stud-e#t^  were  in  the  lowest  category  of 
the  job  responsibility  scale  whereas  75  percent  of  the  work-study 
Education  students  were  in  this  category. 


•    Analysis  of  pay  factors  indicate  that  students  in  work-study 
programs  are  more  likely  than  students  in  any  other  type  of 
program  to  earn  at  bejst  the  minimum  wage.     Work-study  students 
work  primarily  for  mcmey,  as  compared  with  cooperative  education 
students  who  indicated  that  getting  occupational  training 
experience  was  more  important  than  pay. 

^^^ngoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

None 
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^  Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 


An  Assessment  of  School -Supervi sed  Work  Education  Programs, 
Part  II,  Olympus  Research  Corporation,  March  1976 

An  Assessment  of  School -Supervi sed  Work  Education  Programs, 
Part  I,  Systems  Development  Corporation,  September  1973 


Annual  State  Vocational  Educations  Reports 
State  Advisory  Council  Reports 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:     Al eta  Ah\strom 
(202)  245-^^174 

For  further  information  about  program^^gTf  ecti  veness  , 

Contact:     Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocati onal  Educa ti on 
LegJ^  1  a  t  i  0  n : 


Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended  by  P.L.  93-380 
Part  J,  1974;  as  amended  by 
P.L.  94-482,  Part  B,  subpart  3 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


Bilingual  Vocational  Training 
Expi  ration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1975 

$17,500,000 

$  2,800,000 

1  976 

1 7,500,000 

2,800,000 

1  977 

10,000,000 

2,800,000 

1  978 

60,000,000 

2,800,000 

1979 

70,000,000 

2,800,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  up  to  one  year  to 
provide  bilingual  vocational  training  for  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed  and  who  are  unable  to  profit  from 
regular  vocational  training.     Threfe  types  of  activities  are 
funded  under  this  authority:     bilingual  vocational  training, 
bilingual  instructor  training  and  the  development  of  bilingual 
instructional  materials,  methods  and  techniques.  Bilingual 
vocational  training  programs  have  been  funded  under  Part  J 
authorized  by  the  1974  Amendments. 

The^target  population  for  the  bilingual  vocational  ^ 
training  program  are  those  with  limited-English-speaking 
ability  who  have  completed  or  left  elementary  or  secondary 
school  and  are  available  for  training  by  a  postsecondary 
educational  institution  or  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or  need  training  or  retraining 
to  expand  their  range  of  skills  or  advance  in  employment. 
Training  allowances  for  participants  in  bilingual  vocational 
training  programs  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limi- 
tations as  set  forth  in  Section  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

Progry!r^perati  on : 


Under^this  authority,  the  Commi ssic^ner  contracts  with 
eligible  agencies*  institutions,  and  organizations  in  supplying 
training  in  recognized  and  in  new  and  emerging  occupations. 
Instruction  in  the  English  language  is  included  to  insure  that 
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participants  may  find  employment  in  environments  where  English 
is  the  language  normally  used.     Eligible  public  or  private 
,  i ns t i tu ti ons  or  other  eligible  agencies  may  also  contract  to 
train  instructors  of  bilingual  vocational  training.  This 
training  may  prepare  persons  to  participate  in  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  or  vocational  education  programs  as  instruc- 
tors, aides,  or  other  ancillary  personnel,  such  as  counselors, 
for  inservice  and  development  programs  to  enable  such  personnel 
to  continue  to  improve  their  qualifications  while  participating 
in  such  programs.     Fellowships  or  traineeships  for  persons 
engaged  in  such  preservice  or  inservice  training  may  also  be 
provi  ded . 

Grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  States,  appropri- 
ate institutions,  organizations  or  individuals  to  assist  them 
in  developing  instructional  materials,  methods  or  techniques 
for  bilingual  vocational  training.     Funds  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  research  in  bilingual  vocational  training, 
programs  designed  to  familiarize  State  agencies  and  training 
institutions  with  research  findings  and  successful  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  in  bilingual  vocational  training;  experi- 
mental, developmental  and  pilot  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  research  findings  and  other 
demonstration  and  dissemination  projects. 

Program  Scope:  ^ 


Twelve  bilingual  vocational  training  programs  in  seven 
States  will  be  funded  in  FY  1978  to  train  790  persons  for 


employment  in  recog^zed  occupations.     In  previous  years,  when 
the  appropriation  was  used  to  fund  only  training  programs, 
about  22  projects  were  funded  annually  to  train  about  1500 
persons.     The  essential  aspect  of  a  bilingual  vocational 
training  program  is  that  training  is  conducted  both  in  English 
and  the  dominant  language  of  the  participants.     Trainees  are 
to  acquire  sufficient  competence  to  enable  them  to  perform 
satisfactorily  in  a  work  environment  where  English  is  used. 

Three  instructor  trai ni ng  ^programs  are  under  negotiation 
to  provi de  preservice  and  i  nseryfce  training  for  about  130 
instructors  and  staff  to  work-in  bilingual  vocational  training 
programs.     Also  under  negotiation  is  a  contract  to  provi de  a 
monograph  for  use  by  bilingual  vocational  training  project 
planners,  evaluators  and  directors.     The  monograph  will 
include  a  basic  English  vocabulary  for  training  materials,  a 
method  of  adapting  English  as  a  Second  language  (ESL)  to  voca- 
tional areas,  a  method  of  organizing  the  language  and  vocational 
components,  and  a  method  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  a 
bilingual  vocational  training  project.     The  contract  also 
provides  for  training  sessions  in  the  use  of  the  materials  for 
appropriate  State  agency  personnel  and  other  users. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Projects  funded  have  generally  reported  high  placement 
rates.     Further  outcome  measures  will  also  be  used  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
meet  the  reporting  and  evaluation  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Data  prepared  for  the  mandated  report,  The  Status  of 
Bilingual  Vocational  Education, indicate  that  persons  from 
non-English  backgrounds  have  significantly  less  educational 
attainment  than  those  from  the  total  population.     Bureau  of 
Census  data  from  the  Survey  of  Languages,  completed  in  1975, 
indicate  that  about  19  percent  of  the  total  population  aged 
19  or  older  have  completed  only  the  eighth  grade  or  less. 
Those  from  households  whose  usual   language  is  non-English, 
from  the  same  age  group,  report  that  58  percent  have  completed 
only  the  eighth  grade  or  less.     The  largest  group,  those  from 
Spanish-speaking  backgrounds,  have  an  unemployment  rate  more 
than  5  percent  greater  than  those  from  English  backgrounds. 

The  Census  survey  did  not  identify  those  from  limited 
English-speaking  backgrounds  but  reported  data  from  population 
groups  which  included  those  who  had  language  and  comprehension 
probl  ems . 

An  inventory  of  bilingual  vocational  training  programs 
for  adults  within  the  50  States  identified  98  programs  in  21 
States.     Approximately  13,000  students  are  enrolled  at  any 
given  time  in  bilingual  programs  which  provide  occupational 
training  in  nearly  400  courses.     Thirty-eight  percent  af_Dhe 
programs  are  in  California  and  81  percent  are  in  eight  States: 
California,  New  York,  Texas,  Arizona,  Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 


Planned  and  Ongoing  Studies: 

The  Status  and  Impact  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training 

To  meet  the  reporting  requirements  under  Part  B,  Subpart 
3,  of  the  Vocational   Education  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
94-482,  this  study  has  four  major  objectives.     It  will  provide^ 
information  about  the  characteristics  of  limited  English-speaking 
participants  in  bilingual  vocational  programs  and  will  determine 
how  such  programs  impaydT^Nn  the  trai  nees .  /  From  interviews  with 
the  students  while  enuolledVin  occupational  training  programs 
and  again  about  12  months  1  a^rythe  study  wTI  1  provide  data 
on  what  happens  to  part\ci  pantrft^  w,hether  they  obtain  training- 
related  jobs,  or  whether\suc;^>^rOgrams  increase  their  earning 
power  and  enhance  career  progression^.     The  study  must  address 
the  issue  of  whether  participation  in  the  program  results  in 
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improved  English  skills  and  job  skills  which  the  trainees  need 
to  become  employable.     The  study  will  determine  the  various 
ways  the  bilingual  vocational  training  program  may  impact  on 
the  labor  market  and  to  assess  whether  such  programs  are 
training  participants  for  skills  needed  within  the  applicable 
labor  markets.     The  study  will  also  develop  criteria  which  may 
be  useful  for  administrators  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
bilingual  vocational  training  programs.     Two  interim  reports 
and  the  final  report  will  provide  information  on  work  completed 
at  designated  phases  of  the  study  to  make  input  into  the  annual 
reports  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  specified  in  the  Act. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Status  of  Bi 1 i  ngual  Vocati onal  Trai  ni  ng  ,  a  mandated  report 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  December  1976. 

Assessment  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training,  Kirschner 
Associates,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  August  1976. 


For  further  information 


about  program  operation, 


Contact : 


Aleta  Ahlstrom 
(202)  245-8174 


For  further  information 


about  program  effectiveness. 


Contact : 


Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Adult  Education       Grants  to  States 


Legi  slation : 


P.L.  91-230,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  93-380,  Title  VI,  Part  A 
P.L.  94-112,  Extension  .for  1  year 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
.196-8' 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1  973  . 
1974 
1975 
1976 
Trans 
1977 
1978 
1979 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


(Under  Econ.  0pp.  Act)  $ 


( 

f  40,000,000 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
160,000,000 
200,000,000 
225,000,000 
225,000,000 
1 50,000,000 
1/  150,000,000 
175,000,000 
ition  Qtr.  -0- 

210,000,000 
21 0,000,000 
210,000,000 


) 


18 
20 
29 
40 
45 
50 
55 
61 
85 
63 
67 
71 
71 
80 
90 
100 


,612 
,744 
,200 
,250 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,300 
,000 
,485 
,500 
,500 
,  500 
,500 
,750 
,000 


,000 

,063 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  . 

,000 

,000  2/ 

,000 

,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


_        The  purpose  of  this  program,  as  stated  in  the  legislation, 
IS    to  expand  educational  opportunity  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  adult  education  that  will  enable 
all  adults  to  continue  their  education  to  at  least  the  level  of 
completion  of  secondary  school  and  make  available  the  means  to 
secure  training  that  will  enable  them  to  become  more  employable, 
productive,  and  responsible  citizens." 

The  legislation  also  mentions  specifically:     (1)  service  to 
institutionalized  persons,  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  State  for  adult  basic  and  secondary  programs 
(2)  cooperation  with  manpower  development  and  training  programs 
and  occupational  education  programs  and  coordination  Sith  other 
programs  including  those  for  reading  improvement,  (3)  utili- 


-    i^"  l^^^.^f^e^PP'^opriation  Act  included  funds  for  both  1975 
and  1976.  placing  this  program  on  an  advance  funding  basis 

2/  Advance  funding  for  FY  78. 
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zation  of  amounts  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  State  allot- 
ment for  programs  of  equivalency  for  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school,  and  (4)  assistance  to  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  by  providing  bilingual  adult  education 
programs  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  these  persons  to  pro- 
gress through  the  Adult  Education  Program  and  coordination  of 
these  efforts  with  programs  of  bilingual  education  offered  under 
Title  VII  of  ESEA  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  Act  also  requires  that,  of  the  funds  allotted  to  a 
State,  not  less  than  15  percent  be  used  for  special  projects  and 
for    training  adult  education  personnel,  but  this  was  changed  to 
10  percent  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976.     In  addition, 
the  Act  specifies  that  a  clearinghouse  on  adult  education  be 
establis^ied  and  operated  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  public  information  pertaining  to  the  education  of 
adults.     Another  goal  of  the  Act  is  to  encourage  the  use  of 
State  Advisory  Councils  in  Adult  Education,  since  these  are 
authorized  and  the  qualifications  for  members  are  specified. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  for  State  Adult  Education  Programs, 
published  in  t\\0^  Federal  Regi  ster  on  April  23  ,  1  975  ,  quote  the 
Law  concerning  thre  general  purpose  of  the  program.     They  also 
rriake  provisions  for  the  other  goals  mentioned  in  the  law. 

Program  Operations: 

Thi%  program  is  operated  through  fornrala  grants  made  to 
States  for  the  education  of-adults,  definbd  as  persons  who  are  16 
or  more  years  of  age  and  who  (1)  do  not  hjive  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  education  and  who 
have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  and  (2)  are 
not  currently  required  to  be  enrolled  in  school.     Local  school 
districts  submit  plans  and  proposals  to  the  State  education  agency 
which  makas  the  funding  decisions.     Ten  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  any  program  must  be  covered  by  the  State  and/or  local  educa- 
tion agency,  with  up  to  90  percent  covered  by  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  the  State.     (For  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
islands  the  Federal  share  may  be  100  percent.) 

The  program  Rules  and  Regulations  specify  that  each  State 
shall  prepare  an  annual  program  plan  which  must  be  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  through  the  Assistant  Regional 
Commissioner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  and  received  in 
the  appropriate  HEW  Regional  Office  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  that  for  which  funds  are  sought.  This 
annual  plan  must  be  revised  each  year  to  reflect  proposed  activi- 
ties for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  must  be  submitted  to  the 
U-S.  Commissioner  for  approval  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.     The  informa- 
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tion  in  the  plan  must  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
the  Regulations  are  being  administered  efficiently  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  and  to  what  extent  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  with  respect  to  all  appropriate  segments  of  the  adult 
population  in  need  of  adult  education.  jv» 


In  addition,  the  program  shall  describe  p^cedures  to  be 
used  for  conducting  an  annual  evaluation  of  all  activities 
ca»*ried  out  in  the  year  for  which  funds  are  sought.     These  include 
specific  criteria  to  be  used  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  or  project.     The  evaluations  are  to  be  conducted 
either  by  the  State  agency  or  by  "other  parties."    Copies  of  any 
reports  of  such  evaluations  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  results  submitted  annually  with  the  financial  status  report. 

The  program  Rules  and  Regulations  (April  23,  1975)  discuss 
the  establishment  of  national  priorities  in  adult  education. 
They  state, that  the  Office  of  Education  will  review  and  identify 
annually,  for  the  guidance  of  State  education  agencies,  national 
priorities  in  the  field  of  adult  education.     State  education 
agencies  may  take  these  priorities  into  consideration  in  develop- 
ing their  .annual  program  plans.     The  areas  suggested  for  fiscal 
year  77  a^B:     (1)  Dissemination  in  Adult  Education,  (2)  Adult 
Performance  Level   Implementation  (APL),  (3)  Role  of  the  Employer 
in  Adul  t  • 
(5)  Elimi 


Program  S 


earning,  (4)  Education  Programs  for  the  Elderly,  and 
iiating  Sex-Role  Stereotyping. 

ope: 


The  /group  on  which  this  program  has  focused  consists  of  over 
51  milliqfn  adults  aged  16  years  or  over  who  have  not  completed 
and  who  are  not  currently  enrolled  in  high  school.     Within  this 
group  special  emphasis  is  directed  toward  approximately  lv5  million 
adults  with  less  than  8  years  of  formal  education  and  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  adults  with  no  education  of  any  type. 

A  new  perspective  on  those  to  be  served  has  resulted  from  a 
study  entitled  "Adult  Functional  Competency",  which  was  completed 
in  1975  by  the  University  of  Texas  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  study  was  designed  to  measure  accurately  the  education  needs 
of  U.S.  adults  in  terms  of  performance  level  criteria  derived 
from  the  concept  of  functional  competence.     A  representative 
sample  survfey  showed^that  63.2  million  adults  between  ages  18  and 
65  lack  the  competenctes  needed  to  meet  everyday  requirements. 
Of  this  number,  23.2  million  are  so  seriously  deficient  as  tobe 
functjional  ly  incompetent  or  "illiterate"  in  functional  terms 
Since  the  completion  of  the  study,  the  Division  of  Adult  Education 
has  conducted  an  extensive  campaign  to  acquaint  State  and  local 
?Q?A%i°"nPr°3n^'2-  "'^^         results  of  the  study.     In  February 
IVtlfl  n-      Office  of  Education- sponsored  a  national  conference 
of  State  Directors  of  Adult  Education  and  other  State  and  local 
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personnel  to  promote  new  programs  in  response  to  the  APL  study 
findings.     More  than  80  percent  of  the  State  adult  education 
programs  have  since  identified  APL-related  competency  education 
as  a  priority  for  special  development. 

The  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  received  a 
contract  to  revise  the  national  APL  survey  items.     This  will 
facilitate  adult  competency  assessment  at  both  State  and  school 
district  levels.    Two  instruments  are  now  available,  one  dealing 
with  adult  competencies  and  the  other  for  use  with  high  school 
students.     Additional  diagnostic  instruments  for  each  of  the  APL 
knowledge  areas  are  available  from  ACT. 


Among  those  eligible  to  be  served  by  the  State  Grant  program 
are  the  approximately  750,000  public  schfool  students  who  drop  out 
each  year  and  who  are,  therefore,  eligible  to  participate.  There 
are  also  about  400,000  immigrants  arriving  each  year,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  whom  need  bilingual  instruction  as  well  as  in- 
struction in  English  as  a  second  language  in  order  to  function  as 
citizens  in  the  United  States. 

Budget  allotments  to  States  are  based  on  the  number  of 
resident  adults  who  have  not  completed  high  school.     The  allot- 
ments to  the  individual  States  and  territories  ranged  from 
$79,863  to  $5,925,791   in  FY  1975  and  1976;  $123,695  to  $229,791 
in  FY  1977  and  $139,265  to  $6,602,287  in  FY  1978. 

The  planning  and  design  phase  of  the  adult  education  clear- 
inghouse (ADELL  -  Adult  Education  and  Lifelong  Learning)  was 
completed  in  1977.     In  its  present  phase  of  operation,  ADELL 
provides  the  following  services:     (1)  a  referral  service  which 
links  callers  with  appropriate  State,  Regional,  and  national 
clearinghouses  and  other  organizations,  (2)  a  catalog  of  ongoing 
adult  education  projects  which  provides  summary  information  on 
adult  education  demonstration  projects  funded  under  Section  306 
and  309  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  (3)  a  reference  service 
(underdevelopment)  to  provide  information  on  current  State- 
funded  demonstration  and  staff  development  projects. 

During  FY  1976,  approximately  1.7  million  adults  participa- 
ted In  basic  and  secondary  adult  education  programs  receiving 
Federal  funds  through  the  State  grant  program  compared  to  37,991 
enrolled  in  FY  1965.     Of  these  about  123,400  participants 
completed  an  eighth  grade  level  of  education;  146,379  received 
public  assistance;  580,734  were  unemployed;  107,749  obtained 
employment  or  received  better  jobs;  and  18,953  were  removed  from 
public  assistance.     Thirty-one  percent  were  enrolled  in  courses 
described  as  Engl i sh-as-a-second  language.     In  the  period  1965 
to  1976  over  2  million  adults  have  either  completed  the  eighth 
grade  or  graduated  from  high  schools. 
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Program  Ef fecti venes s " and  Progress: 

In  October  1977  the  bivision  of  Adult  Education  analyzed 
data  received  from  53  States  reporting  on  the  accomplishment  of  " 
program  objectives  for  fiscal  year  76.     The  purpose  was  to  assess 
States     progress  in  providing  improved  and  more  effective  learning 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  adults.     Many  States  reported  the 
achievement  of  goals  such  as  the  following: 

1.  States  increased  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
hard-to-reach  adults  most  in  need  of  basic  (grades  1-8) 
educational  services.     Extensive  recruitment  campaigns 
were  launched,  the  most  successful  of  which  included 
door-to-door  canvasing,  advertisements  via  the  media, 
and  referrals  from  community  organizations  and  social 
agencies.     Special  demonstration  projects  and  staff 
development  programs  focused  on  effective  methods  and 
techniques  for  reaching  and  retaining  this  population 
of  adults.     Cooperative  arrangements  were  established 
with  agencies  in  order  to  provide  support  services 
(health,  child  care,  etc.).     New  programs  were  estab- 
lished in  poverty  areas  both  in  inner  cities  and  in 
rural  communities. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  operation,  administration,  and 
evaluation  of  local  programs  was  emphasized  in  state- 
wide workshops  for  local  administrative  personnel 

State  coordinators  visited  local  programs  on  the  average 
of  two  or  three  times  during  the  year  to  verify  enroll- 
ments   compliance  with  adult  education  Federal  and  State 
legislation  and  regul ati ons ,  and  the  achievement  of 
objectives  established  by  local  directors. 

3      States  expanded  the  number  of  adult  education  classes 
through  increased  cooperative  arrangements  with  agencies 
and  organizations  such  as  Community  Education,  CETA. 
Health  Services,  Social  Services,  churches,  correctional 
and  mental  insttutions,  and  community  act  on  agenc  es 
New  adult  learning  centers  were  started,  classes  were 
provided  in  area  vocational  centers,  instruction  was 
offered  via  televisio-n  and  mobil  vans,  and  new  oroarams 
were  established,  many  with  satel 1 i te'c?a  ses  i S  ^^ra^ 

0?  ad  its'n.pSinn''"'  '''''  ^""^^^  Scattered  numbe  s 

OT  aauits  needing  services. 

?;c^5^^J^^  Iftcreasect  efforts  to  xmprove  the  quality  of 
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From  a  survey  conducted  in  43  States  in  1977  an  average  of 
$867,657  projected  savings  by  State  was  calculated  as  a  result 
of  adult  education  learners  removed  from  public  assistance,  A 
projected  income  based  on  a  minimum'wage  rate  earned  by  adults 
who  became  employed  after  their  completion  of  the  program  was 
$267,979,524,  or  an  average  of  $6,232,081  per  State.  Projected 
additional  money  earned  ^by  adults  who  were  promoted  as  a  result 
of  adult  education  was  $9,352,201  ,  or  an  averjage  of  $21  7  ,493  per 
State . 

In  November  1973  a  study  entitled  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of 
the  Adult  Basic -Education  Program  was  completed  for  the  Office  of 
Education  by  Systems  Development  Corporation-     The  purpose  was  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  ABE  Program  on  its  priority  group 
adults  from  ages  18  to  44  years  with  less  than  8  years  of 
sc.hooling.     Beginning  in  mid-1971  information  was  collected  on  the 
effectiveness  of  ARE  in  improving  literacy,  raising  earnings,  and 
increasing  intangible  personal  benefits.     Data  were  gathered 
across  a  variety  of  programs,  and  a  representative  sample  of 
participants  was  studied  over  an  18-month  period  through-a  series 
of  interviews  and  basic  skills  tests,     (The  test  battery  consisted 
of  selected  portions  of  the  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education,) 

The  sample  included  2,300  students  in  200  classes,  90 
programs^  and  15  States.     Average  scores  on  initial  tests  showed 
achievement  at  the  fifth  grade  level  for  reading  and  at  the  sixth 
for  mathematics.     Four  months  later  the  sample  was  retested. 
Mean  grade  level  gains  between  tests  were  half  a  grade  for  reading 
and  three-tenths  of  a  grade  in  mathematics.     Over  one-fourth  of 
the  students  ga\ined  a  full  grade  or  more  in  mathematics.     On  the 
other  hand,  apjmixj^natel y  one-third  of  all  students  made  rtt)  gain 
at  all  or  even  Tost  ground  during  the  four-month  interval. 

Most  ABE  classes  met  in  school  buildings  2  evenings  a  week 
from  September  through  May.     The  average  class  session  was  about 
3  hours.    ^Enrollment  in  classes  in  November  1971  ranged  from  3  to 
80,  with  an  average  of  16  students  per  class.     Students  generally 
had  very  positive  opinions  about  their  ABE  experiences  and  their 
improvement  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.     Most  of  them  i 
gave  ABE  credit  for  job  and  earnings  improvements.  However, 
extensive  statistical  analyses  of  the  data  did  not  indicate  any 
clear  or  convincing  relationships  between  program  characteristics 
or  classroom  methods  and  the  differential  gains  students  made  in  . 
earnings  and  in  academic  achievement. 

In  February  1976  a  final  report  was  received  on  a  project 
carried  out  by  Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.     This  study.  An  Analysis 
of  Selected  Issues  in  Adult  Education,  attempted  to  define  needs 
for  various  types  of  adult  education;  to  describe  current  respon- 
ses to  that  need  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels;  to  identify 
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and  analyze  differences  between  need  and  response;  and  to 
identify  and  explore  alternative  roles  (policies)  for  the  Federal 
government.     The  project  defined  five  different  types  of  adult 
education        basic,  secondary,  job-related,  functional,  and 
personal  development. 

The  study  was  based  entirely  on  secondary  data  sources 
including  Census,  NCES  adul^Nspartici  pation  data,  0MB  Federal 
program  descriptions,  and  bibliographic  information.     Economic  and 
social  analyses  were  made  for  each  of  the  five  types,  the  need  was 
defined,  and  the  participation  data  analyzed.     General  information 
on  the  supply  of  programs  was  noted,  and  a  comparison  was  made 
of  the  need  and  the  supply.  ^ 

Among  the  policy  issues  discussed  are:     (1)  Federal  financial 
support  for  adult  education,  (2)  varyi ng'  emphas i s  on  different 
types  of  adult  education,  (3)>focusing  on  different  target  groups 
such  as  women  or  older  persons,  (4)  delivery  systems  for  adult 
education,  (5)  Federal  legislation,  and  (6)  ^further  research  and 
evaluation  in  adult  education.     Among  the  more  provocative  conclu- 
sions presented  for  further  discussion  at  the  Federal  level  are 
the  followirjg: 

1.     Development  of  the  nation's  human  resources  through 
adult  education  is  accorded  a  very  low  national  priority 
as  measured  by  the  Federal  financial  support  received. 

2>     After  looking  at  all  five  types  of  adult  education,  * 
one  concludes  that  Federal  emphasis  should  be  selective 
in  order  to  serve  a  population  that  has  need  or  to 
achieve  a  'particular  purpose.     There  appears  to  be 
limited  utility  in  such  broad  policy  as  that  "everyone 
should  be  literate."    While  complete  literacy  is  desirable, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved.     Further,  as  social  and 
economic  conditions  change,  one  must  anticipate  that  rela- 
tive emphases  among  the  five  types  of  adult  education  will 
change.     This  suggests  a  policy  of  flexible  administration 
to  answer  adults'  current  needs. 

3.     It  is  evident  that  each  group  in  society  has  some 
legitimate  claim  to  public  support  for  its  parti ci pat ion 
in  adult  education.     This  conclusion  suggests  that  no  one 
should  be  denied  entirely  some  public  support  and  that  the 
balance  among  claimants  for  support  must  continually  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  current  societal  conditions  and  needs. 
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4.  Delivery  systems  in  adult  education  are  pluralistic, 
and  their  variety  should  be  maintained.     Selecting  one  or 
two  delivery  strategies  for  official  sanction  does  not  seem 
appropriate  on  the  basis  of  available  data.     It  may  well 

be  that  the  pluralistic  and  often  competitive  nature  of 
the  system  will  result  in  the  provision  of  programs  that 
are  sensitive  to  the  many  different  needs  of  adults. 

5.  The  data  suggest  that  the  legislative  variety  that 
exists  today  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  preserving  the 
pluralistic  approach  and  in  providing  for  the  differing 
needs  of  heterogeneous  groups  of  adults.     Thus,  a  major 
overhaul  of  Federal  adult  education  legislation  is  probably 
not  required  at  this  time. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  evaluation  of  State  Grant  Program  has  been  designed  and 
is  scheduled  for  implementation  beginning  in  September  1978. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Annual  State  Pet^^ance  and  Financial  Reports 


Regional  Office  Repor^  on  Si te-Vi s i ts  to  Programs  and 
State  Departments 

HEW  Reports  on  State  Program  Audits 

An  Analysis  of  Selected  Issues  in  Adult  Education, 
Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.,  1976. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Dr.  Joseph  Vettickal 
(202)  245-2774 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, ^  ^ 

Contact:     Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPOR^T  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Career  Education 


Leg1  sTjiti  on  :  2./ 


Ex  pi  rat  ion  Date : 


P.L.  531,  83rd  Congress,  as 
amended.     P.L.  93-380,  Sections 
402  and  406,  P.L.  95-207 


September  30,  1978 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


$    15,000,000  $  10,000,000 

15,000,000  10,135,000 

15,000,000  10,135,000 

15,000,000  10,135,000 

65,000,000  32,500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Section  406  establishes  as  policy  that:     (1)  Every  student 
who  completes  secondary  school  should  be  prepared  for  gainful  or 
maximum  employment  and  full  participation  in  society  according  to 
his  or  her  ability,  (2)  local  education  agencies  have  an  obligaj- 
tion  to  provide  such  preparation  for  all  students,  and  (3)  eacrt 
State  and  local  agency  should  offer  programs  of  career  education 
which  provide  a  wide  variety  of  options  designed  to  prepare  each 
child  for  employment  and  participation.     It  is  the  purpose  of 
Section  406  to  assist  in  achieving  these  policies  through  the 
following  activities: 

1.  Developing  information  on  needs  for  career  education 

2.  Promoting  a  national  dialogue  which  will  encourage 
State  and  local  agencies  to  determine  and  adopt  the 
best  career  education  approach  for  children  they 
serve 


y  During  FY  75  this  Program  operated  under  the  authority  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act.     In  FY  76  through  FY  78  it  operated 
under  the  Special  Projects  Act,  Public  Law. 93-380,  Sections 
402  and  406.    Under  the  latter  Act,^alf  of  the  Special 
Projects  funds  went  directly  to  the  Commissioner  for  use  in 
contracts  and  the  other  half  to  the  programs  named  in  that 
Act,  one  of  which  was  Career  Education.     P.L.  93-380  expired 
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3.  Assessing  the  status  of  career  education  programs 
and  practices,  including  a  reassessment  of  stereo- 
typing of  career  opportunities  by  race  or  sex 

4.  Providing  for  demonstration  of  the  best  current 
career  education  programs  and  practices  by 
developing  and  testing  exemplary  programs  and 
practices  based  on  varying  theories 

5.  Providing  training  and  retraining  of  persons  to 
conduct  career  education  programs 

6.  Developing  State  and  local  plans  for  implementing 
ca reer  education  programs 


In  addition  to  its  stated  purpose  of  authorizing  the  imple- 
menting activities  mentioned  above,  the  law  also:     (1)  set  up  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Career  Education,  (2)  established 
an  Office  of  Career  Education  within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 

(3)  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  anjj^organizations  for  demonstration  projects, 

(4)  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  for  State  planning  projects,  and  (5)  mandated  a  survey 
of  career  education.     (This  survey  was  completed  and  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  in  May  1976.) 

Program  Operations: 

A^pl  ications**f or  demonstration  projects  and  for  State 
planning  projects  are  received  from  eligible  agencies  and  institu- 
tions in  the  field.    Those  to  be  funded  are  selected  by  review 
pcffleTs  on  the  basis  of  criteria  having  to  do  with  the  following: 
(1)  evidence  of  need,  (2)  practicability  and  measurabi 1 i ty  of 
objectives,  (3)  quality  of  operational  plan,   (4)  interaction 
between  education  and  the  world  of  work,  (5)  quality  of  evaluation 
plan,  (6)  extent  to  which  project  is  exemplary,  (7)  quality  of 
persorfffel,  and  (8)  extent  to  which  the ^budget  is  reasonable. 

In  addition  to  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  her/his 
project  and  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  were 
accomplished,  each  applicant  is  responsible  for  providing  a  final 
report  on  his/her  efforts  and  for  incorporating  a  plan  to 
disseminate  information  to  others  during  the  course  of  the  project 
as  well  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  grant  period. 

Program  Scope: 

FY  1978  funds  were  used  to  support  87  career  education 
projects  covering  five  categories  of  activities:  incremental 
improvements  in  K--12  career  education  programs  (12  projects), 
demonstration  of  career  education  in  a  variety  of  instutional 
jettings  (10  projects),  demonstration  of  career  education  for  a 
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variety  of  special  populations  (30)  projects),  demonstration  of 
the  training  and  retraining  of  persons  for  conducting  career 
education  programs  (20  projects),  and  communication  about  career 
education  philosophy,  methods,  program  activities,  and  evaluation 
results  (15  projects).     The  average  award  for  a  project  was 
approximately  $116,  494.     Projects  were  supported  in  34  States 
and  in  one  Insular  Area,  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Pro_gram  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Section  406  of  P.L.  93-380  gave  as  its  purpose  the  implementa- 
tion  of  stated  career  education  policies  through  six  specified 
activities.     Evidence  is  available  of  substantial  progress  in  all 
of  the  first  five  activities.     Work  in  the  sixth  activity, 
developing  State  plans,  was  authorized  by  the  law  for  FY  76  and 
FY  77  only,  and  this  has  also  been  largely  accomplished.  All 
but  one  State  and  all  but  one  Territory  have  received  grants,  and 
the  plans  are  due  in  the  Office  of  Career  Education  by  September 
30,  1978. 

The  Office  of  Career  Education  has  established  within  its 
offices  a  library  consisting  of  approximately  4,000  pieces  of 
non-commercial  material  on  career  education.  These  curricula, 
workbooks,  teacher  training  outlines,  etc.,  have  been  sent  in  by 
practitioners  across  the  country.  All  materials  have  now  been 
indexed  according  to  a  classification  scheme  which  provides  an 
indexed  card  for  each  piece  with  40  key  descriptors,  including 
items  related  to  sex  and  race  stereotyping. 

In  1975  the  Office  of  Career  Education  issued  a  policy  paper. 
An  Introduction  to  Career  Education,  which  provided  OE's  first 
comprehensive  conceptual  statement  on  career  education.     In  FY 
1978,  an  updated  conceptual  statement  entitled  A  Primer  for 
Career  Education  was  issued.     In  addition,  since  FY  1975  the 
Office  of  Career  Education  has  issued  25  monographs  and  20  other 
booklets  dealing  with  specific  topics  in  career  education.  All 
of  these  publications  contribute  to  the  stated  intent  of  the  law 
concerning  the  promotion  of  a  national  dialogue  on  career  educa- 
tion, as  do  the  103  "mi ni -conferences "  held  to  date. 

Technical  assistance  in  evaluation  as  a  means  of  improving 
program  effectiveness  was  first  provided  by  OCE  to  the  directors 
of  local  projects  through  an  evaluation  handbook.     It  was 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation 
under  a  contract  wit-h  Development  Associates,  Inc.  This 
how-to-do-it  publication  grew  out  of  an  evaluation  of  prototype 
career  education  projects  supported  under  Part  D  of  the 
ySp'UnS?  field-tested  during  FY  75  and 

I  Fnn!?-     'rr^'!)*  E  V  a  1  u  a  t  i  0  n  a  n  d  Educational  D.ci  .iLiLlh.^'''^ 
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Additional  technical  assistance  in  evaluation  was  provided 
to  15  career  education  demonstration  sites  through  a  contract 
awarded  to  the  National  Testing  Service  of  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
This  project,  ended  in  September  1978.     In  addition  to  improved 
evaluation  at  the  15  sites,  the  project  provides  information 
about  the  problems  encountered  in  carrying  out  evaluation  in  the 
field. 

Further  attention  to  improving  program  effectiveness  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  each  director  of  a  new  demonstration  project 
attends  a  conference  at  which  a  major  block  of  time  is  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  designing  an  adequte  evaluation  for  her/his 
particular  project.     In  addition,  two  "mi ni -conferences "  have 
been  held  on  evaluation  in  career  education.     The  results  have 
been  published  in  a  monograph  entitled  Perspectives  on  the 
Problem  of  Evaluatfon  in  Career  Education. 

OCE  staff  members  have  prepared  two  additional  publications 
based  on  analyses  of  evaluations  already  completed  by  individuals 
in  the  field      In  May  1  977. OCE  issued  the  publication  Career 
Education  and  Basic  Academic  Achievement:     A  Descriptive  Analysis 
of  the  Kese_arcr^  which  looks  at  the  effects  on  basic  skills,  is — 
this  case  reading  and  mathematics,  when  career  education  is 
infused  throughout  the  curriculum.  Of  the  38  studies  examined, 
w?th  POS'itive  -evidence  that  career  education  wasAassociated 

with  increased  academic  achievement  in  students.     Fifteen  studies 
tZl  ^hP^p'''l^^^'f°''^■''  proposition,  and  four  ind  d 

!S?Jh  ^'^V^        "°  effect.     The  other  publication, 

Ev  5uat  on  IT^-lt"^  ^^^^JJ         A  Review  of  Career  Education 

L»  nn  !  ^^^"■!u'•  examined  a  wide  range  of  evaluations  

)    found^pSpJ^"  .  h"''''[-'1!"''"'''  """^  ""^^^^  decision-making  and 
/      Sa^Jic  Da?p5  in^"  ^^h'^  reported  that  older  students  who  had 

Sr^-.I^I"^      ?    n  career  education  projects  achieved  gains  in 

k    w    d'je"o    ;S  °;oHd°nf  ''''''  ''''''  maturity, 

Knowieage  of  the  world  of  work,  and  rea  ity  about  their  carPPr 

planning.     Students  who  had  participated  at  the  elemlntarv  and 

ana?;  ?s^^?hl?r"'''  tS  make  Seci^io'nr^h?  h''r  ired 

analys  s  of  their  own  abilities,  of  occupational  roles  and 
the  relationship  of  self  to  career  plans  and  of 

L/h=f  5  t°Vl^  publication  on  evaluation  is  Career  Evaluation  - 

I      d  r';'       e  Es'Tnd's  "  Oade  County,  Florida, 

of  students  In  Srades  9-?l  "  = 

ove.v,e«  and  ..L^r^Vy       '  ^Ha^^'p'^^^"  If"^' .^l^^^^l  .^l^l 
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a  broad  perspective  on  what  has  been  going  on  in  career  education 
evaluation  and  what  it  may  mean  for  the  future. 

The  fifth  and  most  recent  OCE  monograph  on  evaluation  is 
What  Does  Career  Education  Do  For  Kids?    A  Synthesis  of  1975-76 
Evaluation  Results.     This  publication  is~based  on  an  examination 
of  45  final   reports  from  career  education  demonstration  projects. 
Of  these,  26  were  projects  supported  under  Part  D  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  19  were  projects  supported  by  OCE. 
The  final  reports  included  more  than  500  student  outcome  studies 
conducted  within  the  projects.     On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
all  500  studies,  it  was  concluded  that  career  education  programs 
generally  achieve  progress  toward  some  of  their  objectives  and 
that  there  is  good  evidence  of  strengthening  youngsters'  desire 
to  work  and  their  career  decision-making  skills. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  project  on  "Identification  of  Evaluated,  Exemplary 
Activities  in  Career  Education  (K-12)",  conducted  by  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research  during  the  past  year  has  been  successful 
and  productive.     Seven  of  the  10  projects  submitted  were 
approved  as  exemplary  by  the  Education  Division's  Joint  Dissemina- 
tion Review  Panel.     In  addition  to  the  analyses  of  the  evaluations 
of  these  10  projects,  descriptions  of  them  averaging  30  pages  in 
length  were  prepared.     Also  completed  is  an  Evaluation  Guide 
for  practitioners  which  includes  advice  on  how  to  go  about 
evaluating  six  different  kinds  of  activities  in  career  education, 
and  there  is  a  final  report  describing  what  was  done  under  the 
contract  and  how.     An  Executive  Summary  is  being  distributed. 


I  A  new  contract  was  awarded  in  August  1978  for  an  "Assess- 
ment of  State  Plans  for  Career  Education."    These  are  the  plans 
supported  by  grants  authorized  for  FY  76  and  77  in  Public  Law 
93-380.     Over  the  2-year  period  grants  were  made  to  all  but  one 
State  and  all  but  one  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
plan  for  implementing  career  education  in  the  local  education 
agencies  of  their  State  or  Territory.  'The  RFP  Work  Statement 
requires  the  contractor  to  develop  a  model  State  plan,  to  use  it 
as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  plans  which  have  been  produced, 
to  provide  guidance  to  OCE  and  to  the  States  as  to  how  they  can 
most  easily  relate  their  plans  to  the  new  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act  (P.L.  94-207),  and  to  determine,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  extent  to  which  the  States  have  or  are  ready  to  move  toward 
implementation  of  their  plans.     Each  State  will  receive  informa- 
tion about  the  assessment  of  its  own  plan,  and  general  informa- 
tion on  remedial  actions  will  be  prepared  as  needed. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Project  reports  from  grantees,  1977  and  1978. 

Bhaerman,  Robert  D.     Career  Education  and  Basic  Academic 
Achievement:     A  DescriDtive  Analysis  of  the  Research. 
Washington.  B.C.     U.S.^Of^'ce  of  Education;  May  1977.  (ED-1^0-032) 

fl  c  Deborah  G.     What  Does  Career  Education  Do  For  Kids? 

A  Synthesis  of  1  975-76  Evaluation  Results,     .ir.wf ".Hc^^gr^rf^^— 
Indiana:     New  Educational  Directions.  Inc.;  June  1  977     (EdIuS-SSI  ) 

Datta.  Lois-ellin  and  others.     Career  Education  -  What 
Proof  Do  We  Have  That  It  Works?    Washington.  DC        U  S  Office 
or  Education;  1977. (ED-151-516)  uttice 

EvalM.^Mnn^^i";-'^''°'"'u-   /  ^^"'^^  °^  ^^^^^^  Education 
l9;b"''(LD-l4l-5S4)    "^^'^^"9^°"'  D.C.:     U.S.  Office  of  Education; 

McLaughlin.  Donald  and  others.  Career  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools.  1  974-75:  A  National  Survey.  P.).  l^TTT^-^ 
California:    American  Institutes  for  Research;  May  1976.  (ED-122- 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Career  Education.  The 
lS;i"'fEg-T30-S9^')^'^""^''°"-     "^^'^^■"9^°"'  D.C.:  The-C^uncil; 

Act  of'?q77°"^iL''"     Elementary  and  Secondary  Career  Education 

,ILJ  u   Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Lducatinn  anH— 

Labor.  House  of  Representatives.  95th  Congress  on  H.R.  7 
(Hearings  hela  in  Washi ngton .  D. C.  .  February  8.  9;  March'l.  2  3 
(ED  145-082)"^      '  ^^'^'^^^^^  Printing  Office;  1  977  ' 

For  further  information  about     program  operations. 

Contact:     Dr.  Sidney  C.  High 
(202)  245-2331 


ness, 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective. 

Contact:     Dr.  Alice  Y.  Scates 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Teacher  Corps  Program 


Legi  si ati on : 


Title  V-A  of  the  Higher  ^  ( 
Education  Act  of  1  965  (P.V* 

89-  329) ,  as  amended  by  P. L. 

90-  35,  P.L.  90-575,  P.L.  91-230, 
P.L.  92-318,  P.L.  93-380  and 
P.L.  94-482 


piration  Date 
1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
.•.••:o-'1977 
' '•  1978 
1979 


Program  Goals  affd>  Objectives: 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


36 
64 
33 
46 
80 
100 
100 
37 
37 
37 
37 
50 
75 
100 


,100 
,71  5 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


$ 


9,500 
11  ,324 
13,500 
20,900 
21  ,737 
30,800 
37,435 
37,500 
37,500 
37,500 
37,500 
37,500 
37  ,500 
37  ,500, 


,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  / 

,000/ 

,ooa 

,00^1 
,0(30 

,m 

,000 
,000 
,000 
',000 


,  The  purpos^^of  Teacher  Corps  as  stated  in  the  legislation 
^re  i.0  strengthen  the  educational  opportunities  available  to 
children  in  areas  having  concentrations  of  low-income  families, 
to  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to, broaden  their  pt-ograms 
of  teacher  preparation,  and  to  encourage  institutions  of  (higher 
education  and  local  education  agencies  to  improve  programs  of 
training  and  retraining  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides  byl  -- 

(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified  teachers  who  I 
will  be  made  available  to  local  education  agencie.s  , 

-  for  teaching  in  such  areas;  , 

(2)  attracting  and  training  inexperienced  teacher 
interns  who  will  be  meKle  available  for  teaching  and/ 
inservice  training  to  local  education  agencies  in 
such  areas  in  teams  led  by  an  experienced  teacher; 
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(3)  attracting  volunteers  to  serve  as  part-time  tutors 
or  full-time  instructional  assistants  in  programs 
carried  out  by  local  education  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  serving  such  areas; 

(4)  attracting  and  training  education  personnel  to 
provide  relevant  remedial,  basic,  and  secondary 
educational  training,  including  literacy  and  communica- 
tion skills,  for  juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offenders, 
and  adult  criminal  offenders;  and 

(5)  supporting  demonstration,  documentation,  institu- 
tionalization, and  dissemination  of  the  results. 

This  last  goal  reflects  several  significant  changes  intro-  - 
duced  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976.     One  major  change  was 
in  extending  the  two  year  grant  cycle  of  previous  years  to  five 
years.     Second,  each  Teacher  Corps  project  will  emphasize  the 
demonstration  of  new  programs  and  practices  which  emphasize  the 
linkages  between  preservice  and  inservice  and  which  involve  the 
total  faculty  of  a  site  school.     Typical  program  elements  include 
flexible  models  of  teacher  education  based  on  performance  cri- 
teria; the  development  of  collaborative  decision-making  proce- 
dures assuring  parity  to  the  participating  college  or  university, 
community  served  by  the  project,  and  local  education  agency; 
the  development  of  a  community  component  which  seeks  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  the  institutions  and  community  by  providing 
educational  services  beyond  the  school  walls  and  involving 
parents  in  the  classroom  program;  the  demonstration  of  a  major 
teacher  training  thrust  or  framework  (CBTE,  mul ti di sci pi i nary , 
research  based,  etc.)  for  the  demonstration  of  an  integrated 
program  of  training  and  retraining;  and  an  emphasis  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  management  function  within  the  cooperating  agencies 
for  the  delivery  of  education  personnel  and  retraining  services 
including  planning,  documentation,  institutionalization,  and 
dissemination. 

In  FY  78  Teacher  Corps  goals  and  objectives  were  expanded 
to  include  demonstration  of  training  and  retraining  programs  for 
all  educational  personnel  in  grades  K-12,  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  in  communities  served  by  these  programs. 
These  demonstration  programs  will  be  implemented  over  a  five  year 
grant  period.     Planning  to  meet  this  broader,  more  inclusive 
mandate  is  in  process. 

Program  Operations: 

In  gpnfiral,  Teacher  Corps  awards  grants  to  an  institution  of 
higher  education  and  a  local  education  agtiificy-r  oi  t  her  of  which 
may  be  the  prime  grantee,  to  jointly  operate  a  project  which  will 
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be  managed  collaboratively.     The  project  governance  structure 
includes  representatives  of  the  community  served  by  the  project. 
Awards  are  made  each  year  for  a  five  year  project  duration. 

Projects  operate  more  or  less  independently,  receiving 
guidance  from  the  program  specialist  assigned  monitoring  respon- 
sibility within  the  Teacher  Corps  office,  and  submitting  quarter- 
ly reports  of  progress.     Geographically  contiguous  projects  are 
organized  into  "networks,"  seeking  to  find  cost-beneficial  and 
efficient  ways  to  meet  mutual  needs  for  improving  management  for 
communication  and  5ervices.     Teacher  Corps  also  supports  various 
technical  and  developmental  services  to  assist  projects.  These 
include  several  recruitment,  technical  assistance,  and  referral 
centers,  annual  national  conferences  and  staff  training  effort, 
and  a  Corps  Member  Training  Institute,  providing  a  single  site 
preservice  experience  for  all  new  interns  and  team  leaders. 

Program  Scope: 


During  Fiscal  Year  1977  the  Teacher  Corps  had  117  opera- 
*tional  projects.     These  projects  were  located  in  109  school  dis- 
tricts, 108  institutions  of  higher  educatibn,  6  State  Departments 
of  Education,  including  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico,  for  a  total  of  223 
project  sites.     In  addition,  58  new  projects  were  funded  in  55 
IHE's,  57  school  districts,  and  one  State  Department  of  Correc- 
tions.    Teacher  Corps  projects,  through  differentiated  staffing 
and  individualized  instructional  activities,  directly  affected 
the  learning  experience  of  approximately  700,000  children. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  these  children  were  from  elementary 
schools.     Projects  impacted  on  special  clientele  groups  such  as 
bilingual  children  (25  projects),   Indian  children  (9  projects), 
and  children  in  correctional  institutions  (11  projects).  Teacher 
Corps  also  supported  a  special  program  which  encouraged  high 
school  and  college  students,  parents  and  other  community  residents 
to  serve  as  tutors  or  instructional  assistants  for  children  in 
disadvantaged  areas. 

During  FY  1978  Teach?r  Corps  awarded  80  new  Program  '78 
project  grants.     About  half  of  the  two  year  funded  projects  are 
completing  their  final  year  of  operation.. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

1.     An  Assessment  of  Teacher  Corps  (August  1970)  The 
P^^POs^  ot  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Teacher 
Corps  was  achieving  its  stated  goals  and  objectives,  and  to 
attempt  to  identify  program  characteristics  that  contribute  to 
A^inn^ll  Ten  sample  projects  were  evaluated  accor- 

ding to  the  extent  to  which  45  process  objectives  (ba<;pd  on 
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measures  on  six  dichotomous  structured  program  variables.  Data 
collection  consisted  of  on-site  interviews  with  project  partici- 
pants and  questionnaires.     Results  indicated  that  Teacher  Corps 
was  successful  in  meeting'only  some  of  its  goals.  Progress 
had  been  made  in  recruiting  highly  motivated  student  teachers 
and  placing  them  in  schools  serving  low-income  areas,  thus  provi- 
ding more  instructional  services  to  the  community.  However, 
there  was  little  evidence  that  the  more  ambitious  legislative 
goals  were  being  achieved.     For  example,  increased  cooperation 
among  school  districts,  universities,  and  communities  being 
served  appeared  to  be  short-term,  and  Teacher  Corps  practices 
were  not  being  adopted  by  cooperating  universities. 

2.    Assessment  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Program  (July  1972) 
The  Comptroller  General's  Office  issued  a  report  to  the 
Congress  in  July  1  972  con^cerning  the  assessment  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  The 
study  consisted  of  a  review  of  Teacher  Carps  projects  at  seven 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  respective  participating 
local  education  agencies.    Also,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
Corps  members  in  the  Nation  who  had  completed  their  internships  in 
1968  and  1969.     A  total  of  550  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 
The  findings  and  conclusions  are  grouped  according  to  the  two 
major  program  purposes  as  follows: 

Strengthening  educational  opportunities 

The  GAO  found  that  the  program  strengthened  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  of  low-income 
families  who  attended  school  where  Corps  members  were 
assigned.     Corps  members  provided  more  i.ndi  vi dual  i  zed 
instruction,  used  new  teaching  methods,  and  expanded 
classroom  and  extracurricular  activities.     Some  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  approaches  to  educating  children 
were  continued  by  the  school  districts  after  Corps 
members  completed  their  assignments.     Other  approaches 
were  discontinued  because  the  school  districts  either 
had  not  determined  their  usefulness  or  did  not  have 
sufficient  staff  and  financial  resources  to  carry 
them  on.     Corps  members  generally  became  involved 
with  various  types  of  educational  community  activities 
which  most  Corps  members  believe  had  been  a  benefit 
to  both  children  and  adults.     Some  believed,  however, 
that  the  activities  were  of  little  or  no  benefit  due 
to  poor  planning  and  lack  of  community  support.  A 
majority  of  the  interns  who  graduated  from  the 
program  remained  in  the  field  of  education.    Most  of 
these  interns  took  teaching  positions  in  schools 
serving  low-income  areas. 
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Broadening  teacher-training  program  ' 

The  GAO  study  indicates  that  the  program  had  some  success 
in  broadening  teacher  preparation  programs  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.     All  seven  institutions  made 
some  changes  in  their  regular  teacher  preparation  program 
as  a  result  of  the  Teacher  Corps.     Most  interns  believed 
that  their  academic  course-work  was  relevant  to  their 
needs.     The  impact  of  the  program  was  lessened,  however, 
because  much  of  the  special  curriculum  was  not  made 
available  to  non-Teacher  Corps  students  and  because 
institutions  had  not  identified  teaching  approaches  and 
techniques  that  would  warrant  inclusion  in  their  regu- 
lar teacher  preparation  programs. 

3.     A  Study  of  Teacher  Training  at  Sixth  Cycle  Teacher 
Corps  Projects  (February  1975).     A  major  study  of  the 
impact  and  effectiveness  of  Teacher  Corps  was  begun  in  July  1972. 
This  was  a  two-phase  comprehensive  study  which  concentrated 
attention  and  evaluation  measurement  of  program  performance  in 
terms  of  the  ultimate  student  performance  goal.     The  study 
focused  on  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  progKam  as  measured  by 
three  major  dimensions  --  institutional  changeXej^hanced  teaching 
skills  and  behaviors,  and  improved  cla^ssroom  learning  ^students 
taught  by  Teacher  Corps  interns  and  graduates.     Twenty  SiVth 
Cycle  elementary  school  projects  participated  in  the  studyC 
Phase  I  of  the  study  was  completed  in  June  1974.     Phase  II  was 
completed  in  December  1974. 

The  objective  of  Phase  I  of  the  study  was  to  identify  and 
analyze  those  combinations  of  intern  background  characteristics 
and  training  program  characteristics  that  are  related  to  desired 
teaching  skills  and  attitudes  of  interns  at  the  end  of  their  ' 
training  (exit  characteristics).     Data  were  collected  at  20 
Sixth  Cycle  Teacher  Corps  projects.     The  20  projects  represent  all 
of  those  that  prepared  interns  as  elementary  school  teachers 
during  the  period  1971-75.     Data  about  the  trai ni ng  program  at 
each  site  were  obtained  by  interviews  with  and  completed 
questionnaires  from  11  groups  of  project  personnel.     Data  about 
intern  teaching  characteristics  were  obtained  from  a  50  percent 
stratified  random  sample  of  interns  (sample  N=369)  through 
classroom  observations  and  interns'  weekly  logs  on  their  profes- 
sional activities.     All  data  about  tly^  training  programs  fo? 

nterns  and  the  teaching  characteristics  of  interns  were  gathered 
in  the  spring  of  their  second  year  of  teaching.  ytitnerea 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  Phase  this  study  are: 

1.     Background  characteristics  and  training  pro- 
gram characteristics  were  not  good  predictors  of 
an  intern  s  exit  teaching  skills  and  attitudes; 
however,  to  the  extent  that  such  relationships 
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are  upheld,  it  is  the.  Teacher  Corps  training  pro- 
gram that  is  most  closely  associated  with  his  or 
her  exit  teaching  skills  and  attitu^des. 

2.  "The  training  program  charactiji  sti  cs  most 
closely  associated  with  intern  exit  teaching 
skills  and  attitudes  are: 

a.  aspects  of  competency-based  teacher 
education,  such  as  the  pattern  of  colla- 
borative decision-making,  and  the  degree 
of  personalization  of  the  program  for 
interns 

b.  the  degree  of  program  integration, 
e.g.,  follow-up  of  course-work  in  public  . 
school  setting 

c.  the  community  component  for  interns 

jf 

3.  For  black,  Chicano,  or  white  interns  studied 
separately,  there  were  discernible  patterns  of  re- 
lationship between  intern  background  characteristics, 
Teacher  Corps  training  program  characteristics,  and 
intern  exit  teaching  skills  and  attitudes.  For 
example,  the  community  component  of  the  training 
program  for  Chicano  and  white  interns  was  directly 
related  to  the  ability  of  these  interns  to  communi- 
cate effectively  with  pupils.    Such  a  relationship 
did  not  hold  for  black  interns. 

Phase  II  of  the  study  was  designed  to  compare  100  first-year 
teacfiers  who  were  Teacher  Corps  interns  with  other  young  teachers 
in  terms  of  teacher  performance  and  growth.     Pupils  of  all 
teachers  in  Phase  II  were  given  an  achievement  test  in  reading 
and  an  attitude  test,  measuring  self-esteem,  in  the  fall  and 
spring  of  the  1973-74  school  year..    In  addition,  classroom 
observation  was  carried  out  to  a^ess  both  teacher  behavior  and 
pupil  behavior.    The  basic  purposes  of  Phase  II  were: 

1.  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Teacher  Corps 
graduates  in  working  with  low-income/minority 
group  children  and 

2.  to  assess  patterns  of  relationship  between 
teacher  background,  teacher  education  ::pT^gram, 
teacher  behavior  and  pupfl  learning  and  growth 
variables. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  Phase  II  of  the  study  are: 
1.    Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  supeir'ior  to  con- 

/ 
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control  group  teachers  on  many  of  the  teacher 
performance  variables  desired  by  Teacher 
Corps  projectse . g .  ,  developing  ethnically 
relevant  curricul using  community  resources 
in  teaching  and  initiating  contact  with 
parents,  positive  attitudes  about  reading 
development,  and  causes  of  poverty  in  society. 

2.     There  was  no  difference  between  the  two 
groups  of  teachers  in  terms  of  (a)  their 
perception  of  the  importance  of  bringing 
about  educational  change  in  the  school,  and 
(b)  In  reading  gains  of  pupils  despite  a 
greater  emphasis  on  reading  instruction  on 
the  part  of  control  group  teachers  in  grades 


3.     Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  able  to 
bring  about  changes  in  a  pupil's  self-con- 
cept that  were  significantly  greater  than 
changes  brought  about  by  control  group 
teachers . 


4.  Teacher  Corps  graduates  who  facilitated 
both  high  reading  gains,  and  improved  self- 
concept  tended  to  be  teachers  who  brought 
about  changes  in  the  school  and  who  initia- 
ted contact  with  parents. 

5.  No  teacher  background  characteristics  or 
Teacher  Corps  program  variables  were  signifi- 
cantly correlated  directly  with  pupil  reading 
gain.     A  number  of  Teacher  Corps  program 
variables,  however,  were  significantly  corre- 
lated with  pupil  self-concept  growth  and 
other  pupil  variables.     The  consistent 
pattern  of  relationship  between  most  pupil 
variables  and  Teacher  Corps  program  charac- - 
teristics  strongly  suggests  that  teacher 
training  does  make  a  difference  on  pupil 
behavior  in  the  classroom  and  on  related 
teacher  performance. 

Liniitations  of  a  Standard  Perspective  on  Program 
Evaluation:     The  Example  of  Ten  Years  of  iT^chTF 
Corps  Evaluations  (April  1977).     This  recent  paper 
addresses  the  problems  associated  with  using  a  generally 
standard  approach  for  evaluation  of  an  educational  program  by 
fh^iriJfn^^'  ^''^^"^y  of  evaluation  of  Teacher  Corps.  The 

its  policy  a  d  g  ?del  ne  J  u.  L.'f  re-direction 
U  t.e  extent  to  Z.^ll^ll^^:^ 1^.^1^1111^" 
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decisions;   (2)  the  complexity  of  Teacher  Corps  has  provided  a 
challenge  to  evaluators  over  the. years;  and  (3)  the  field  of 
teacher  education  is  in  need  of  greater  understanding  based 
upon  empirical  findings. 

The  paper  reviews  six  varied  evaluation  studies ,  and  argues 
that  the  methodologies  used,  even  when  applied  in  quite  creative 
studies,  did  little  to  influence  program  policy  decisions.  The 
points  discussedjn  this  paper  meir-i  t  attention  and  discussion 
before  future  evaluations  of  Teacher  Corps  are  undertaken. 

In  discussing  the  six  studies,  the  paper  suggests  that  the 
results  and  recommendations  stemming  from  the  studies  were  too 
often  untimely  or  irrelevant  to  budget,  legislative,  or  program 
management  decisions.     For  example,  the  study  of  the  5th  Cycle 
Teacher  Corps  was  directed  at  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
intern  preseryice  training.     By  the  time  the  study  was  completed. 
Teacher  Corps  had  changed  its  focus  to  a  training  program  for 
experienced  teachers.     Thus,  the  6th  Cycle  Study  will  aid  future 
Teacher  Corps  policy  decisions  only  as  they  may  relate  to  the 
continued  preservice  component  of  Teacher  Corps. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Teacher  Corps  projects  under  broadened  program  goals  and 
new  program  regulatio.ns  began  their  5-year  grant  periods  in  early 
summer  1978.     A  comprehensive  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  new 
program  has  been  developed  and  a  contract  awarded  in  early 
August  1978  for  the  implementation  of  the  evaluation.     The  evalua 
tion  will  reflect  the  character  of  the  new  five  year  program, 
namely  the  planning,  documentation,  demonstration,  i nsti tuti onal i 
zation,  and  dissemination  phases.     Some  results  are  expected 
begi  nn i  ng  i  n  1  979  . 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Annual  operational  data  collected  by  the  Teacher 
Corps  Program.. 

2.  An  Assessmentof  Teacher  Corps,  by  Resource  Management 
Corporation,  August  1970. 

3 .  A  Study  offeacher  Training  at  Sixth  Cycle  Teacher 
Corps  Projects  by  Pacific  Consultants,  October  1974  and 
February  1975. 

4 .  Limitati.ons  of  a  Standard  Perspective  on  Program 
Evaluation:     The  Example  of  Ten  Years  of  Teachers  Corps 
Evaluation,  by        ihomas  Fox,  Jr.,  University  of  Wisconsin , 
April   19  77. 
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For  fuktjjjfij?  information  about  program  operation, 

^  Contact:     Russell  Wood 

(202  )'  245-8223 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness , 

Contact:     Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Public  Library  Services 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Library  Servi cesf  and  Construction  FY  1982 

Act,  Title  I,  as  amended  by  P.L. 
91-600  (and  Title  IV-A  and  IV-B 
to  1972)  and  further  amended  by 
P.L.   93-380  and  P.L.  95-123 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 

$25,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
35  ,000  ,000 
35,000,000 
29,750,000 
35,000,000 
46,568,500 
62,000,000  1/ 
44,155,500 
49,155,000 
49,155,000 
12,289,000 
56,900,000 
56,900,000 
62,500,000 


Beginning  in  1972, 
State  Institution- 
alized Services 
•(Title  IV-A)  and 
Services  to  the 
Physically  Handi- 
capped (Title  IV-B) 
were  combined  under 
Title  I. 


1965 

$25,000,000 

1966 

25,000,000 

1967 

35,000,000 

1968 

45,000,000 

1969 

55,000,000 

1970 

65,000,000 

1971 

75,000,000 

1972 

1 12,000,000 

1973 

117,600,000 

1974 

123,500,000 

1975 

129,675,000 

1976 

137,150,000 

Trans  i  ti  on 

Quarter 

1977 

1 37,1 50,000 

1978 

1 10,000,000 

1979 

140,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support 
to  States:     to  assist  them  in  providing  library  services  to  areas 
without  such  services  or  areas  with  inadequate  services;  to  assist 
in  improving  quality  of  information  services  including  services  to 
specialized  groups  such  as  the  disadvantaged,  bilingual,  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  those  in  State-supported  institutions; 
to  strengthen  nietropol  i  tan  public  libraries  which  serve  as  national 
or  regional  resources  centers^  and  to  plan  program  and  projects  to 
extend  and  Improve  services.     Funds  may  also  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  State  library  administrative  agencies  to  serve 
the  people,  and  for  administrative  costs  for  all  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  programs. 


y  $32,000,000  of  the  1973  appropriation  was  impounded  and  not 
released  until  FY  1974. 
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Program  Operations: 

LSCA,  Title  I,  allots  funds  to  the  States  by  grants  on  a 
formula-matching  basis.     Each  State,  and  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico, 
receives  a  base  of  $200,000  and  each  outlying  Territory  receives 
a  base  of  $40,000,  with  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
total  resident  population.     The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33 
percent  to  66  percent  except  for  the  Trust  Territories,  which 
are  100  percent  federally  funded.     States  must  match  in  propor- 
tion to  their  per  capita  income  and  maintain  the  level  of  expen- 
ditures of  the  second  preceding  year.     They  must  also  maintain 
the  same  level  of  fi^scal  effort  of  the  second  preceding  year  for 
handicapped  and  institutionalized  library  services.     States  are 
also  required  to  match  any  Federal  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  with  an  equal  amount  of  non-Federal  funds. 
In  order  to  participate,  each  officially  designated  State  library 
administrative  agency  must  submit  a  basic  State  plan  (State- 
Federal  agreement),  a  long-range  program  for  library  development 
based  on  the  State's  assessed  needs,  an  annual  program  and  an 
annual  evaluation  report.     These  documents  outline  a  State's 
goals,  objectives,  priorities,  and  activities,  along  with  project 
evaluations  for  specified  periods  of  time.     Furthermore,  they 
provide  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  assurances  that 
the  9bove  mentioned  specific  requirements  will  be  met  annually  as 
stated  in  the  State-Federal  agreement  signed  by  both  parties. 

Program  Scope: 

1.  Federal  dollars  appropriated  (1957-78)  $657,673,500 

2.  State  and  local  matching  dollars 

(1957-78)  over  $2  billioi 

Estimated  FY  77  data  for  this  program  are  as  follows: 

3.  Population  with  access  to  public  library 


servi  ces 


$201  ,000  ,  000 


4. 


Disadvantaged  persons  receiving  services 
from  LSCA  funds 


29,,000  ,  000 


5. 


Number 
served/ 


of  State  institutionalized  perst)ns 
by  LSCA  funds 


6. 


7. 


of  metropolitan  libraries 
hened  as  resource  centers 


of  handicapped  persons  served  by 


800,000 


480,000 


109 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Federal  assistance  has  contributed  to  tl\e  expansion  and 
improvement  of  library  services  throughout  the  country.  Today, 
about  96  percent  of  the  population  has  access  to  some  form  of 
public  library  services.     Current  reports  indicated  that  over  60 
percent  of  the  LSCA  expenditures  have  gone  to  projects  with 
designated  disadvantaged  priorities. 

The  first  study  of  the  impact  of  Title  I  services,  covering 
the  pe^riod  from  1  964  to  1  968,  y/as  made  by  the  System  Development  • 
Corporation  (SDC),  Santa  Monica.     In  reviewing  the  LSCA  activities 
in  11  States  it  found  that  most  projects  felt  handicapped  by: 
lack  of  manpower;  lack  of  coordination  among  public  libraries  and 
other  education  agencies;  need  for  research  in  determining 
whether  disadvantaged  projects  were  reaching  their  goals;  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  library's  potential  and 
actual  services;  lack  of  ability  of  libraries  to  react  quickly  to 
public  demands  for  more  services;  and  lack  of  suitable  measure- 
ments of  library  performance. 

The  Behavioral  Science  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C., 
conducted  a  study  to  evaluate  public  library  service  to  disadvan- 
taged people  in  selected  cities.     These  projects  were  not  limited, 
however,  to  Title  I  projects.     This  pilot  study  selected  library 
programs  in  15  cities  serving  the  disadvantaged  and  utilized  user 
and  nonuser  interviews  for  evaluation.     The  study  recommended 
that  libraries  find  better  ways  to  coordinate  with  schools  when 
"  dealing  juth  disadvantaged  children.     The  successful  programs 
were  ch^^k teri zed  by  some  or  all  of  the  following  features: 
active  p^Pcicipation  by  the  target  group;  emphasis  on  audio  visual 
rather  than  print  materials;  and  provision  of  significant  service 
in  the  communi  ty . 

Another  major  evaluation  study  was  conducted  by  SDC  to 
determine  how  the  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I, 
is  meeting  the  public  library  needs  of  special  clientele  groups; 
e.g.,  disadvantaged,  ethnic  minorities,  handicapped,  and 
institutionalized  persons.     This  evaluation  surveyed  all  State 
Library  Agencies,  all  known  ongoing  projects  directed  toward 
these  groups,  and  discontinued  projects.     This  study  provides  an 
inventory  of  projects,  a  needs  assessment,  and  recommendations 
for  program  change.     Over  1,600  projects  were  identified  and 
queried.     It  was  found  that  many  projects  classified  as  discon- 
tinued (these  projects  had  been  initiated  with  LSCA  funds)  were 
operational  because  of  funds  received  from  State  or  local 
agencies.     A  methodology  specifying  criteria  to  judge  program 
effectiveness  was  developed,  and  was  tested  and  validated  with 
the  projects  in  the  study. 
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The  report  concluded: 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  gathered  in  this 
project  that  LSCA  projects  directed  toward 
special  clientele  have  been  successful,  to  ^ 
some  extent.     More  projects  are  successful 
than  unsuccessful,  and  fairly  significant 
numbers  of  special  clientele  groups  have 
been  reached.     It  is  also  evident  that  some 
projects  are  far  from  successful.  Many 
important  needs  are  not  being  met,  or 
barely  being  jnet,  even  by  projects  judged 
successful . . . 

< 

In  many  States  it  was  evident  that  were 
federal  funds  not  available,  there  would 
be  no  projects  whatsoever  for  special 
clientele.     Indeed,  in  one  State  plan  that 
was  examined  the  statement  was  made  that, 
while  there  were  special  clientele  in  the 
State,  no  projects  need  be  directed  towards 
them  because  the  state  intended  to  give 
service  to  all  of  its  citizens  on  an  equal 
basis:     That  naive  attitude  represents 
all  too  frequently       the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  concern  that  exists  at  many  levels  of 
state  and  local  government.     Special  * 
clientele  frequently  need  to  be  educated 
to  become  users,  and  persuaded  that  the 
library  has  something  of  value  for  them. 
LSCA  funds  have  been  a  critical  factor  in 
projects  for  special  clientele,  and  they 
have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  funds  being 
used  for  innovative  projects;  without  LSCA 
(or  a  real  substitute)  there  would  be  little 
or  no  innovation        in  short,  a  rather  static, 
even  moribund  public  library  in  th'e  U.S. 

A  subsequent  study  of  "The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy," 
performed  by  SDC,  assessed  the  current  nati onal  public  library 
situation  utilizing  existing  data  and  included  recommendations 
for  further  data  collection  efforts  in  areas  of  current  informa- 
tion deficiencies.    The  final  report  stated: 

In  this  study  we  examined  the  past  and  present 
'Status  of  the  public  library  and  likely  direc- 
tions for  the  future.     Based  upon  our  examina- 
tion of  the  public  library  as  an  information- 
providing  institution,  and  our  certainty  that 
free  access  to  all  kinds  of  information  is 
a  requirement  of  a  democratic  society  and  a  ^ 
^    necessity  for  individual  well  being,   [it  was 
found  that] 
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The  Federal  government  has  pTayed  a  role  in 
recent  years  of  helping  the  public  library  to 
organize  into  systems  and  to  provide  services 
to  segments  of  the  population  who  were  pre- 
viously unserved.     While  there  are  indica- 
tions that  Federal  programs  suffered  from 
insufficient  coordination,  insufficient 
evaluation,  and  inadequate  funding,  there  is 
much  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  a  strong 
impetus  toward  system  organization  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  special  clientele 
were  provided  ^y  Federal  intervention. 

In  addition  to  these  major  studies,  inhouse  program  analy- 
ses and  observations  made  by  regional  and  headquarters  staff, 
and  the  American  Library  Association's  20-year  LSCA  survey  re- 
sults, indicate  the  following  accomplishments  of  LSCA. 

/tnth  its  matching  requirements,  LSCA  has  increased  the 
overall  availability  of  library  services  by  stimulating  programs 
for  sstatewide  public  library  development.     Since  the  inception 
of  LSCA,  15  additional  JSthave  initiated  grants-in-aid 
programs,  bringing  the  total  of  such  programs  to  38  with  annual 
appropr^tions  exceeding  $100  million.     Statistical  tabulations 
show  thaVthe  number  of  persons  with  access  to  public  library 
services  h^s  risen  from  88  million  to  201  million  persons,  a 
dramatic  i ncrease  f rbm  56  percent  to  96  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population  being  served. 

An  examination  of  expenditure  reports  reveals  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  use  of  LSCA  funds  for  administrative  purposes, 
with  a  major  drop  from  7.2  percent  to  4  percent  occurring  since 
1975.     Current  breakouts  of  expenditures  show  4  percent  used  for 
administration;  11  percent  for  strengthening  the  State  agency  to 
provide  improved  services  throughout  the  State;  19  percent  for 
statewide  programs,  such  as  films,  cooperative  book  purchasing 
and  processing,  inservice  training  workshops,  etc.;  and  66  percent 
used  at  the  local  level  for  numerous  di  sadva'ntaged  priorities. 

LSCA  has  stimulated  major* i nroads  in  critical  needs  areas 
by  providing  fundk/ti^  initiate  innovative  and  specialized  ser- 
vices.    New  and  previously  unserved  handicapped  clienteles,  in 
particular  the  less  visible  populations  such  as  the  deaf,  mentally 
retarded,  learning  disabled,  and  the  homebound  are  now  being 
offered  specially  designed  Services  and  materials  provided  by 
LSCA  funds.     LSCA  has  also  prompted  recognition  and  response  to 
the  cultural  and  linguistic  needs  of  smaller  ethnic  enclaves, 
such  as  Cape  Verdeans,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Lithuanians,  Vietna- 
m'ese  and  other  Asian  newcomers,  while  continuing  to  build  services 
to  tfie  major  Spanish-speaking  ethnic  populations^  ^ 
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Ongoing  and- Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  proposed  study,  "An  Evaluation  of  Title  I  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,"  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1978 
and  be  completed  by  October  1980,  with  interim  findings  available 
by  October  1979.     Final  evaluations  will  show:     how  more  than  20 
years  of  Federal  support  have  affected  public  library  service  in 
the  United  States;  what  changing  funding  patterns  at  State  and 
local  levels  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  this  legislation;  what 
the  location  and  demographic  characteristics  of  library  users  and 
nonusers  are;  and  how  Title  I  has  impacted  on  interlibrary 
cooperation,  library  personnel,  and  other  related  issues. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Overview  of  LSCA  Title  I,  by  System  Development  Corpora- 
tion, published  by  Bowker,  1968. 

2.  A  Study  of  Public  Library  Service  to  the  Di sadvantaged  in 
Selected  Cities,  Behavior  Science  Corporation,  1970. 

3.  Study  of  Exemplary  Public  Library  Reading  and  Reading 
Related  Programs  for  Children,  Youth  and  Adults,  by  Barss, 
Reitzel  &  Assoc.,  Inc.,  1972. 

4 .  Basic  Issues  in  the  Government  Fi nanci ng  of  Public 
Library  Services,  Government  Studies  and  Systems,  'May  1973. 

5.  Evaluation  of  LSCA  Services  to  S_pecial  Target  Groups, 
by  System  Development  Corporation,  July  1973. 

6.  The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy        by  System 
Devel opment  Corporation,  July  1973. 

7.  Various  Library  Desmons trati on  Projects :  These 
projects  are  designed  to  survey  and  analyze  the  public  library 
and  information  services  to  the  American  Indian,  the  aging, 
and  the  information  needs  of  the  rural  and  urban  poor. 


8.     Program  Operational  Data. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Mrs,  El izabeth  Hughey 
(202)  472-5150 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiv.e- 

ness , 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Interlibrary  Cooperation 

Legi  si  ati  on : 

Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  Title  III,  as  amended  by 
P.L.   91-600  and  P.L.  95-123 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expi  rati  on  Date : 
FY  1982 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1967 

$  5,000,000 

$  375,000 

1968 

7,500,000 

2,256,000 

1969 

10,000,000 

2,281 ,000 

1970 

12,500,000 

2  ,281  ,000 

1  971 

1 5,000,000 

2,281 ,000 

1972 

1 5,000,000 

2,640,500 

1973 

1 5,750,000 

7,500,000  1/ 

1974 

16,500,000 

2,593,500 

1975 

1 7,300,000 

2,594,000 

1976 

18,200,000 

^,  594,000 

Transi  tion 

Quarter 

648,000 

1977 

18,200,000 

3,337,000 

1978 

1 5,000,000 

3,337,000 

1979 

20,000,000 

5,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  local,  regional.  State  or  interstate  cooperative  net- 
works of  libraries  and  for  the  coordination  of  informational 
services  of  school,  public,  academic,  and  special  libraries  and 
information  centers,  permitting  the  user  of  any  one  type  of 
library  to  draw  on  al|  libraries  and  information  centers.  The 
participation  of  one  other  type  of  library  other  than  a  public 
library  is  required  for  such  service  programs. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  Title  III 
allocates  funds  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis.     Each  State 
receives  a  minimum  sum  of  $40,000,  and  the  outlying  territories 
$10,000,  and  the  remainder  is  allocated  by  population.  The 
State  library  ageticy  must  submit  its  Annual  Program  Plan 
(proposed  expenditures  of  funds)  before  it  can  receive  its 


y  $4,770,000  of  the  FY  73  appropriation  was  impounded  until 
FY  74.  Actual  FY  73  obligations  were  $2,730,000. 
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allocation.     Title  III  does  not  require  State  or  local  matching 
funds,  although  many  projects  do  have  State  and  local  funds 
along  with  LSCA  funds. 

Program  Scope: 

The  FY  78  appropriation  provided  support  for  cooperative 
networks  involving  the  sharing  of  resources  among  7,575  libraries 
of  at  least  two  or  more  of-  the  following  four  types:  school, 
academic,  public,  or  special.     Based  on  the  annual  reports  for 
FY  77,  the  table  indicates  how  FY  77  funds  were  spent. 

No.  of  States         %  of  Total 
Category  Reporting         Expendi  tures 

1.  Telecommunications  networks 
for  reference  and  biblio- 
graphic services  and  inter- 
library  loan  46  59% 

2.  Centralized  acquisition  and 

processing  materials  8  5% 

3.  Centralized  listing  of 
holdings  of  periodicals  in 

institutions  22  4% 

4.  Comprehensive  statewide 

planning  6  1% 

5.  Training  of  specialists  in 

interlibrary  cooperation  9  1% 

6.  Networking  among  States  16  1% 

7.  Combinations  of  above 

categories  28  29% 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  operational  data  indicate  that  participation  by  all 
types  of  libraries  in  telecommunications  or  information  process- 
ing systems  has  increased.  Also,  planning  within  States  as  well 
as  multi-State  planning  for  coordination  of  library  services  is 
increasing.  Cooperative  local.  State,  and  regional  projects  and 
networks  appear  to  be  increasing  services  to  their  clientele  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 
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A  study  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  and  demonstration 
projects  was  completed  in  April  1978,  by  Applied  Management 
Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Md.     It  states,   "LSCA  III  has  impacted  the 
development  and  expansion  of  library  cooperation  in  a  number  of 
ways.     LSCA  III  is  a  major  driving  force  behind  the  development 
of  multitype  library  cooperation  and  networki ng primari ly  at 
the  State  level.     Along  with  LSCA  I,  use  of  LSCA  III  has  resulted 
in  greater  centralization  of  planning  and  administration  of  library 
services  at  the  State  and  regional  levels.     LSCA  III  was  credited 
as  a  major  influence  on  State  legislatures  to  modify  or  pass  into 
law  legislation  favoring  cooperation  and  networking.  Activities 
and  services  to  increase  access  to  library  resources  and  to 
provide  librarians  with  needed  continuing  education  were  listed 
as  the  major  outcomes  of  the  cooperative  and  networking  projects." 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ^ 

None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1 .  A  Study  of  Li brary  Cooperati ves ,  Networks,  and 
Demonstration  Projects,  by  Applied  Management  Sciences,  1978. 

2.  Program  operational  data. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughey 
(202)  472-5150 

For  further  i  nf orma t i  on  about  studies  of  program  effect ive- 

ness, 

Contact:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  • 

College  Library  Resources 

Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  II-A 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1979 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

$50,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1967 

50,000,000 

25,0t)0,000 

1968 

50,000,000 

24,522,000 

1969 

25,000,000 

25,000,000  • 

1  970 

75,000,000 

9,816,000 

1  971 

90,000,000 

9,900,000 

1972 

18,000,000 

11 ,000,000 

1973 

75,000,000 

[II 

-A&B) 

12,500,000 

1974 

85,000,000  1 

:ii 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

;ii 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1976 

100,000,000  1 

:ii 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1^77 

110,000,000  < 

;ii 

-A&B 

9,975,000 

1978 

115,000,000  ( 

II 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1979 

120,000,000  1 

[II 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislation  provides  grants  to  eligible  institutions  to 
assist  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of  library  resources, 
including  law  library  resources,  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials  and  other  related  materials  (including  necessary  binding) 
For  the^purpose  of  this  Act  eligible  institutions  are  defined  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  providing 
library  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a  formal 
cdoperati  ve  basi  s . 

Program  Operation: 

Three  types  of  grants  can  be  awarded  to  eligible  institu- 
tions of  higher  education:     (1 >  Basic  grants  of  up  to  $5,000, 
provided  that  the  applicant  expends  at  least  the  same  amount  from 
institutional  funds  for  library  resources;  (2)  Supplemental  grants 
of  up  to  $20  per  student,  provided  that  the  applicant  meets  the 
eligibility  terms  for  a  Basic  grant;  and  (3)  Special  Purpose 
grants,  unrestricted  as  to  the  amount  requested  but  which  must  be 
matched  with  $1  of  institutional  funds  for  library  resources  for 
even*  $3  of  Federal  funds  requested.     For  both  the  Basic  and 
^^ofecial  Purpose  grant  categories,  applicants  must  meet  maintenance- 
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library  resources --as  follows:     In  the  fiscal  year  of  application, 
the  applicant  must  expend,  or  plan  to  expend,  an  amount  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  2  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
year  of  application  for  total  1 i brary  purposes ;  in  the  year  of 
application,  the  applicant  must  expend,  or  plan  to  expend,  an 
amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  two  fiscal 
yeai:s  preceding  the  year  of  application  for  1  i  brary  resources . 
Under  certain  circumstances,  a  waiver  may  be  granted  from  mainte- 
narice-of -effort  requirements.     In  the  case  of  Special  Purpose 
grants,  the  matching  share  must  be  in  addition  to  the  base  2  year 
average  for  library  resources  institutional  expenditures. 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness: 

In  FY  71-72,  all  grant  funds  were  concentrated  on  the 

neediest  institutions,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  by 

staff  and  the  Commissioner's  Advisory  Council  on  Library  Training. 

This  Approach  was  pr^edicated  on  data  indicating  that  m'ast  junior 

colleges  and  many  urban  institutions  were  far  below  nationa^l 

standards.     However,  the  £ducation  Amendments  of  1972  prescribed 

that  basic  grants  were  to  be  awarded  to  all  eligible  institutions 

first.  ' 
✓ 

•In  recent  years  priority  among  institutions  has  been  given 
to  the  purchase  of  urban  studies,  ethnic  studies,  and  career  educa- 
tion materials.     In  FY  75  approximately  120  predominately  black 
institutions  were  recipients  of  II-A  grants. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  2,600  basic  grants  averaging  $3,855 
were  made.     A  breakdown  of  types  of  materials  purchased  with  this 
program*s  support  indicated  that  75  percent  of  the  funds  were 
used  for  acquisition  of  printed  materials  (books\  magazines, 
pamphlets,  etc.)  and  the  remaining  25  percent  for  the  nonprint 
materials  (films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  tapes,  microfiche,  etc.) 


Grants  by  type  of  institution  are: 

f Y  77  Number  of  Institutions 

Colleges  and  universities  1,430 
2-yr.   colleges  including  vocational 

technical  schools  1  ,145 
Professional  organizations  and  other 

no n prof i  t  agencies  25 

TOTAl  2,600 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies: 
Program  operational  data 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mr.  Frank  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness , 

Contact:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-^380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Library  Career  Training 

Legislation: 

Higher  Educatit)n  Act  of  1  965, 
Title  II-B 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date 
FY  1979 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

$1 5,000,000 

$  1,000,000 

1967 

1 5,000,000 

3,750,000 

1968 

1 5,000,000 

8,250,000 

1969 

11 ,000,000 

8,2501000 

1970 

28,000,000 

4  ,000,000 

1971 

38,000,000 

3,900,000 

1972 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 

1973 

(See  HEA  II-A 

3,57  2,000 

1974 

College  Library 

2,850,000 

1975 

Resources. 

2,000,000 

1976 

Authori  zati  on } 

500,000 

1977 

2,000,000 

1978 

2,000,000 

1979 

2,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  respond  to  the  increasing 
need  for  professional  personnel  and  the  acute  shortage  of  para- 
professionals,  focusing  on  the  recruitment  of  minority  groups 
including  women  to  serve  in  all  types  of  libraries.  Another 
thrust  is  the  retraining  of  professional^,  1  i  brarians  and  allied 
personnel  in  those  new  and  developing  area  s  (e.g.,  networking, 
service  to  the  special  clientele,  middle  management,  and  media 
utilization,  etc.)  to  make  those  in  the  field  more  responsive  to 
user  needs.    The  fellowship  program  is  directed  at  upgrading  the 
skills  of  minorities,  including  women,  by  obtaining  the  capabili- 
ties needed  to  assume  high  level  positions  in  library  supervision, 
administration,  and  leadership. 


Program  Operations 


This  program  provides  grants  no  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  support  training  and  retraining  of  librarians  and 
informatien  scientists  including  paraprofessional s ,  for  service 
all  types  of  libraries  and  informatian  centers.  Professional 
training  is  accomplished  through ^short  and  long-term  institutes 
traineeships,  and  pre-  and  post-baccalaureate  fellowships. 


1  n 
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The  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  effective  for  FY  73  pro- 
gram operations,  required  that  at  least  50  percent  of  all  program 
funds  be  used  to  support  academic  fellowships  and  trai neeshi ps  . 
Also,  other  library  agencies  and  associations  other  than 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  now  eligible  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  consideration. 

Program  Scope: 

The  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  provided  for 
(1)  40  grants  totaling  $1,112,500  to  institutions  in  25  States  for 
fellowships  and  tra ineeshi ps .  The  awards  supported  112  trainees 
and  134  fellowships  at  the  master's  level,  3  at  the  post-master's, 
18  doctoral,  and  5  associates;  and  (2)  22  grants  totaling  $887,500 
to  colleges,  universities,  and  education  organizations  to  conduct, 
institutes  designed  to  train  approximately  802  individuals. 

Since  1966,  $16,487,500  has  been  used  to  support  the  training 
of  13,571   library  professionals  and  paraprof essional s  in  short 
and  long-term  institutes.     Over  $24,112,500  has  been  used  to  award 
'3,531  graduate  fellowships  during  this  period.     In  1977,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  45  percent  of  the  fellowships  awards  made  by 
training  institutions  were  to  ethnic  minorities. 

•*  • 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Two  formal  evaluation  s-tudies  of  this  program  have  been  made. 
The  first,  in  FY  1969  by  the  Bureau  of  Social   Science  Research, 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  restricted  to  the  fellowship  program.  It 
was  found  at  that  time  that  all   three  types  of  graduate  support 
(the  mas.ter's,  post-master's  and  Ph.D.   programs)  were.,  accompl  i  sh- 
'  ing  their  intended  goals  of  upgrading  aad  increasing  the  supply  of 
librarians;  however,  the  study  indicated  that  the  master's  program 
was  the  most  effective  of  the  thrfee  studied  for  bringing  in  new 
personnel  to  library  areas  outside  the  academic  library  field. 

The  second  study  was  performed  by  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  examined  the  institute  program. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  institute  directors.  Regional 
Program  Officers,  and  the  staff  from  the  library  bureau.     It  was 
found  that  the  area  of  greatest  institute  impact  is  in  the  area 
of  school  media  personnel   (specialists  who  integrate  print  and 
nonprint  resources  with  the  formal  learning  experience). 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Overview  of  the  Li brary  Fel 1 owshi p  Program,  by  the  Bureau 
of  SocTaT  Science  Research ,  Inc .     of  Washington,  D.C.,  1  970. 
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Data  Collection  and  Descripti on  of  HEA  Title  II-B  Institutes, 
by  Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1972. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Mr.  Frank  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 

For  further  information  about  s tudi es^.^of  program  effective*- 

ness. 

Contact:     Arthur  S.   Kirschenbaum  - 
(202)  ?45-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Library  Research  and  Demonstration 

Leg  i  si ati  on : 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  II-B 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1  972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1  979 


AUTHORIZATION 


(See  HEA-IIA 
College  Library 
Resources  Author 
i  zati  on ) 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1979 

APPROPRIATION 

$3,550,000 

3,550,000. 

3,000,000 

2,171  ,000 

2  ,1  71  ,000  ' 

2,000,000 

1  ,  785  ,000 

1 ,425,000 
-  1  ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1  ,000,000 

1  ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
libraries  and  training  in  1 i brari anshi p  .     Projects  are  funded 
which  design  quality  educational  opportunities  for^he  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged;  provide  improved  information  se-rvices  to 
special  target  groups;  improve  administration  of  all  types  of 
libraries  on  a  national  basis;  and  improve  information  access. 

Program  Operations: 

OE  makes  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  to  public  and 
private  organizations  and  agencies  including  i nsti tuti ons  jof 
higher  education. 


The  following  are 
currently  addressed  or 


escn  ptions 
funded  under 


of  areas  of  need  either 
the  demonstration  program: 


!•     Institutional  cooperation:  cooperation  among 

academic,  public,  and  special  libraires  and  between 
them  and  other  institutions;  e.g.,  museums, 
community  colleges,  etc. 
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2.  Improvement  of  library  efficiency  and  general 
service  development  (software,  hlKrdware  and  or- 
ganizational methods)  to  provide  Better  user 
service.  j 

3.  Improving  training  in  1 i bra r i a ns hi p  and  in  new 
technologies  to  provide  better  use-r  service. 

4.  Service  development,  particularly  to  special 
target  grouos  (aging,  poor,  ethnic,  minority, 

ru ra 1 ,  etc . )  , 

Program  Scope: 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  this  program  supported  18  projects. 
Six  projects  dealt  with  the  use  of^computers  in  library  opera-  .^-^ 
tiOns,  two  in  management,  and  one  with  removing  barriers  to  / 
innovation.     Five  projects  dealt  with  service  to  di sadvantag/d 
groups.     The  remaining  four  were  concerned  with  education  and 
training  programs  for  librarians  serving  children. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progiress : 

Since  1967,  $23.65  million  has  been  used  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  improvement  of  library  services. 
Present  program  focus  is  to  move  away  from  technical  research 
and  toward  demonstrating  patterns  of  interagency  cooperation  to 
provide  better  services  to  special  groups.     A  study  of  library 
cooperatives,  networks  and  demonstration  projects  was  completed 
in  April  T978  by  Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
It  states  "The  HEA  II  B  Research  and  Demonstration  Program  has 
had  a  significant  impact  ujftwi  the  library  and  information 
community  merely  by  virtue  o^f  its  existence.     The  Program  has 
provided  millions  of  dollars  for  innovative  research  and  demonstra- 
tion, where  previously  there  were  very  few  funds  available.  It 
is  the  only  Federal  Program  that  as  part  of  its  effort,  supports 
a  wide  range  of  research  to  improve  public  library  services.  The 
Program  has  generated  new  knowledge  about  innovative  approaches 
to  networking,  serving  special  target  groups,  utilizing  communi- 
ty resources,  and  new  technology.     Several  projects  have  been 
successful  locally  and  a  few  have  had  national  impact,  such  as  / 
the  series  of  projects  which  contributed  to'  the  development  and  J 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center  (OCLC)." 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 


.  567 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


-T 


1 •     A  Study  of  Library  Cooperatives  .  Networks  and 
Demonstration  Projects,  by  Applied  Management  Scipnrp<:,  1  978. 

2.     Program  operational  data. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mr.  Paul  C.  Janaske 
(202)  245-9687 

Far  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 

ness, 

Contact:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaura 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  raUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Strengthening  Research  Library  Resources 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  II,  Part  C 


FY  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1977 
1978 
1979 


$10,000,000 
1 5,000,000 
20,000,000 


-0- 

$  5,000,000 
6,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislation  provides  'grants  to  major. ^research  librari^es 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  research  and  education  of  higher 
quality  through  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  their 
collections  and  making  their  holdings  available  to  individual 
researchers  and  scholars  outside  their  primary  clientele  and  to 
other  libraries  whose  users  have  need  .for  research  materials. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  AQt  major  research  library  means  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institution  including  the  library  resources 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education,  an  independent  research 
library  or  a  State  or  Other  public  library  having  library  collec- 
tions which  are  available  J:o  qualified  users  and  (1)  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  higher  education  and  research  (2) 
are  broadly  based  and  are  recognized  as  having  national  or  inter- 
national significance  for  scholarly  research  (3)  are  of  a  unique 
nature  and  contain  material  not  widely  available  and  (4)  are  in 
substantial  demand  by  researchers  and  scholars  not  connected  with 
that  institution. 

Program  Operation: 

Not  more  than  150  institutions  may  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  in  a  single  fiscal  year.     No  institution  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  part  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a  basic  grant 
under  Title  II,  Part  A,  of  the  Act  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  A 
reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  achieve  a  regional  balance  in 
the  allocation  of  funds.     Each  institution  is  limited  to  one 
application  which  may  include  more  than  one  project.  Funds 
provided  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  books  and  other 
library  materials;  binding,  repairing,  and  preserving  books  and 
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other  library  materials;  cataloging,  abstracting,  and  making 
available  guides  of  library  collections;  distributing  materials 
and  bibliographic  information  to  users  beyond  primary  clientele; 
acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  communication  expense; 
hiring  necessary  additional  staff  to  carry  out  funded  activities. 


Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness: 

In  FY  1978  20  awards  for  34  projects  were  funded.     The  grants 
range  in  size  from  $70,216  to  $675,000.     Each  of  the  II-C  Regions 
are  represented  on  the  award  list.     Nine  of  the  projects  are 
competing  continuation  projects  designed  to  be  carried  out  over  a 
two  to  three  year  period.     An  additional  5  institutions  will  - 
receive  assistance  under  the  awards  as  subgrantees.     Of  the  20 
grantees,  12  are  university  libraries,  5  are  independent  research 
libraries,  2  are  public  libraries,  and  1  is  a  State  library.  Two 
main  thrusts  of  the  recommended  projects  are  collection  development, 
and  resource  sharing  capability. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evalution  Studies: 
None 


For  further  information  about  program  i1)perati ons  , 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 

ness  , 


Contact:  ,Mr.   Paul  C.  Janaske 
'  (202)  245-9687 


Contact:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380  " 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment 
L  e^  i  s  1  a  t  i  0  n : 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  VI-A 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1979 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

$37,500,000 

$  15,000,000 

1967 

60,000,000 

14,500,000 

1968 

70,000,000 

14,500,000 

1969 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1970 

70,000,000 

-0- 

1971 

70,000,000 

7  ,000,000 

1972 

70,000,000 

12,500,000 

1973 

70,000,000 

1 2,500,000 

1974 

70,000,000 

1  1  ,875,000 

1975 

70,000,000 

7,500,000 

1976 

70,000,000 

7,500,000 

1977 

70,000,000 

7,500,000 

1978 

70,000,000 

7,500,000 

1979 

70,000,000 

-0- 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislative  objective  of  this  program  is  to  assist 
undergraduate  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  instruc- 
tional equipment  (including  closed  circuit  televisi.on)  and  to 
assist  in  remodel i ng - a s soc i a t ed  with  the  installation  of  such 
equi  pmen t . 

Program  Operations : 

Program  funds  are  allotted  by  formula  to  the  States  based 
on  State  per  capita  income  and  enrollm^ent  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  State.     State  commissions,  broadly 
representative  of  higher  education  in  the  State,  develop  their  own 
plans  ,''-estab1  ish  priorities,  and  criteria,  set  deadlines,  conduct 
workshops,  work  directly  with  institutions  in  preparing  the 
proposals,  review  proposals  and  assign  them  priority  ranking  for 
funding.     OE  makes  final  approval  of  grants  and,  in  cooperation 
with  State  commissions,  handles  administration,  including  close- 
outs  . 
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This  program  provides  funds  on  a  matching  basis  (States* 
average  must  equal  50  percent)  for  acquisition  in  two  categories 
Category  I,  instructional  equipment  materials,  and  minor 
remodeling;  Category  II,  closed  circuit  television  equipment, 
materials,  related  remodeling.     Separate  State  allotments  are 
made  for  each  category. 

Program  Scope: 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  825  institutions  were  awarded  grants. 
It  is  estimated  that  75  percent  of  the  recipients  were  public 
institutions  and  25  percent  were  private  higher  education 
institutions.     Eighty  percent  of  the  appropriation  supported 
Category  I  materials,  and  20  percent  supported  Category  II 
equ  ipment . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Approximately  $132.4  million  has  been  allotted  since  1966  t 
academic  institutions  for  the  purchase  of  general  instructional 
equipment,  closed  circuit  television  (CCTV)  equipment,  and  some 
minor  remodeling  accpmpanying  these  purposes.  Particularly 
significant  is  the  climbing  rate  of  expenditures  for  CCTV:  1966 
1  974:  12  percent;  FY  77:  20  percent.^ 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None  • 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effec- 
tiveness, ^ 


Program  operating  data 


For  further  informeition  about  program  operations. 


Contact;    Mr.   Frank  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 


Contact:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Educational  Broadcasting 

Leg i  si ati  on : 

Communication  Act  of  1934 
Part  IV  Title  III  P.L.  94 
(as  amended  by  47  USC  390 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 

1965 

1966 

1  967  r 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1  977  ' 

1978 

1979 


i  1  i  t  i  e  s 

Expiration  Date: 


FY  1978  1/ 

309 

et  seq ) . 


AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

$  32,000,000 

'$  13,000,000 

for  5-year 

8,826,000 

period  63-67 

3,304,000 

10,500,000 

-0- 

12  50^  000 

4,000,000 

1 5,000,000 

4,321 ,000 

1 5,000,000 

1  1  ,000,000 

. 1 5,000,000 

'  13,000,000 

25,000,000 

13,000,000 

25,000,000 

1 5,675,000 

30,000,000 

•  12,000,000 

30,000,000 

12,500,000 

30,000,000 

15,000,000 

2/ 

30,000,000 

19,000,000 

2/ 

■  1,0'00  ,000 

1  ,000,000 

3/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support, 
through  matching  grants  (75  percent  of  the  cost  of  eligible  items 
necessary  to  the  project)  for  the  acquisition  and  installation  of 
transmission  eipparatus  required  by  noncommercial  broadcasting 
stations  to  meet.,  educa  ti  onal  ,  cultural,  and  information  neeUs  of 
^mericans,  bo*th  in  homes  and  schools. 


V  Extended  1  year  through  6EPA 

2J  Includes  $1  million  for  the  Telecommunications  Demonstration 
Program,  adini  n  i  s  tered  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for* 
Planning  and  Eval uati on/HEW  (Sec.  392A). 

2/  S  2883  and  HR  12605  propose  transferring  Educational  Broad- 
casting Facilities  Program  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  with 
an  authorization  of  $40  mi.llion  for  the  next  3  years  for 
planning  and  cons tructi on  of  public  telecommunications  facili- 
ties.    Authorization  for  the  Demonstration  Program  would  re- 
main with  HEW  at  $1  million. 
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The  pr^ocjrani  goals  and  criteria  stipulated  in  the  legislation 
(Sec.   390  and  392  Sec.  6(d)  (1)  (A)  (B)  (C)  and  (2)  (A)  (B)  and 
(C)  are:     (1)  extend  noncommercial  broadcast  services,  with  due 
consideration  to  equitable  geographic  coverage  through  the  United 
States;   (2)  strengthen  the  capability  of  existing  noncommeri cal 
broadcast  facilities  to  broaden  educational  uses.     In  order  to 
achi.eve  these  objectives,  the  program  stimulates  the  growth  of 
noncommercial  broadcast  stations  technically  capable  of  providing 
adequate  program  services  to  communities;  and  (3)  encourages 
^tatewije  anc!  regional  planning  and  coordination  of  telecommunica- 
tions capabilities  to  utilize  fully  the  potential  of  public  broad- 
cast systems. 

Program  Operations:  ^ 

Upon  receipt  of  applications,  OE  awards  grants  consistent 
with  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program.  Under 
existing  legislation  eligible  grantees  include:     the  agency 
responsible  for  public  education  within  a  State  or  political  su,b- 
division,  the  State  education  television  and/or  radio  agency,  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  college  or  university,  or  other  educa- 
tion or  cultural   institution  affiliated  with  an  eligible  college 
or  university,  a  nonprofit  entity  organized  primarily  to  operate 
an  educational  television  or  radio  station,  and  a  municipality 
which  owns  or  operates  a  facility  used  only  for  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting. 

Noncommercial  broadcasting  serves  the  public  interest  by 
providing  additional  educational  opportunities  for  preschool  amd 
school-age  children,  and  for  adults.     About  30  percent  of  non- 
commercial television  time  is  devoted  to  instructional  programming 
to  enrich  teaching  in  the  classroom. 

Local   public  radio,  and  television  stations^'are  also  being 
called  upon  to  use  the  broadcast  medium  to  focus  on  matters  of 
national  concern  such  as  nutrition  and  health,  the  environment, 
energy  concerns ,  consumer  services,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health. 
In  addition  they  are  producing  programs  dealing  with  issues  such 
as  unemployment,  welfare,  law  enforcement,  and- other  local  concerns 

Program  Scope: 

In  fiscal  year  77,  100  noncommercial   Educational  Radio  (ER) 
and  Educational  Television  (ETV)  stations  received  grant  support 
under  this  program.     Forty-seven  grants  were  for  ETV:     7  q/|nL 
for  new  activations  and  40  grants  for  expansion  and  improvWi^  of 
existing  facilities.     The  remaining  53  grants  were  made  to 
stations  and  represented  8  new  starts  and  45  grants  for  upgrading 
IVAVo'.t  nl'lV''^     The  total  number  of  noncommercial     e?ev  on 
iqa5  ?n%?;  l^W^        '"^'"^  construction  increased  from  76  in^ 
1963  to  273  by  the  end  of  FY  1977.     During  this  same  period  330 
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The  number  of  full-serVice  public  radip  stations  in  the 
country  has  increased  from  67  in  1  969.  when  l^^deral  assistance  to 
noncommercial  radio  stations  was  first  made  l^^li^^'l  ?  °"" 
the-air  or  under  construction  at  ttfe  end  of  FY  77.     164  grants 
were  awarded  to  existing  radio  stations  to  expand  -and/or  improve 
their  facilities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  1962  authorizing  legislation  provided  for  matching  grants 
to  help  local  communities  develop  noncommercial  tel evi ^lon  broad- 
cast facilities  to  serve  the  educational,  cultural,  and^nforma- 
tional  needs  of  Americans  in  their  homes  and  schools.     The  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  extended  the  enabling  legislation  and 
included  radi  o"  stati ons  as  eligible  for  Federal  assistance.  A 
Congressional  Declaration  of  Policy  issued  with  the  passage  of  the 
1967  Act  stated:     "It  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  support  a 
national  policy  that  will  most  effectively  make  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  service  available  to  all  citizens 
of  the  Uni  ted  States . " 

By  1977,  273  of  the  666  television  channels  reserved  for  non- 
commercial purposes  were  being  utilized.     The  on-air  stations, 
when  fully  activated,  will  be  able  to  reach  up  to  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  U.S.   population.     For  the  following  reasons  it  is 
estimated  that  only  65  percent  of  the  "potential"  viewers  actually 
receive  a  cl-ear  and  usable  television  signal:     (1)  Many  home  sets 
receive  only  the  VHF  Channels;     (2)  Stations  operate  with  power  too 
low  to  reach  all  residents  within  the  commun i ty ; a nd  (3)  Signal 
interference  exists  in  areas  with  hilly  terrain  and  tall  buildings. 
Among  the  existing  ETV  stations,  nearly  one-third  do  not  have 
adequate  reproduction  capability  to  permit  the  local  programming 
flexibility,  and  about  the  same  number  are  unable  to  originate 
programs  in  color  at  the  local  lev^l. 
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Today,  195  full-service  public  radio  stations  are  capable  of 
providing  programming  to  potentially  65  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion.    Many  of  these  potential   listeners  are  also  unable  to  receive 
the  public  radio  station  in  their  community  for  the  following 
reasons:   (1)  Many  home  radios  and  most  car  radios  are  AM  only,  while 
approximately  95  percent  of  all  public  stations  operate  in  the  FM 
band;   (2)  Stations  operate  at  lower  than  authorized  power,  reduced 
power  at  night,  or  during  the  daytime  only;   (3)  Signal  interference; 
and  (4)  Station  towers  are  less  than  the  maximum  allowable  heights. 

Many  local  noncommercial  broadcast  stations  are  now  able  to 
receive  the  network  program  services  provided  TV  stations  by  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  and  radio  stations  by  National 
Public  Radio  (NPR).  The  program  offerings  to  these  stations  have 
been  highly  beneficjal.  It  has  enabled  them  to  devote  a  greater 
amount  of-their  resources  to  local  quality  productions.  According 
to  a  19.74  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  survey,  43.4  percent 
of  the  programming  of  a  public  TV  station  is  devoted  to  general 
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programs  (16.0  percent  information  and  skills,  12.5  percent 
children's,  12.3  percent  cultural,  and  2.6  percent  other);  29.5 
percent  to  ITV;  16.7  percent  to  Sesame  Street/Electric  Company 
(6.3  percent  shown  in  homes,  10.4  percent  in  sjchools);  and  10.4 
percent  to  news  and  public  affairs. 

The  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  (EBFP) 
utilizes  studies  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  in  the  continuing  process  of  awarding  Federal  assist- 
ance grants  and /in  the  planning  and  development  of  needed 
broadcast  facilHties.     Basic  data  are  collected  in  five  areas: 
(a)  financial  and  programming,  (b)  employee,   (c)  station  and 
transmission  facilities,   (d)  broadcast  data,  and  (e)  management 
personnel.     The  program  continues  to  identify  new  data  needs  by 
keeping  in  close  communication  with  all  organizations  which  carry 
out  research  in  the  field  of  telecommunications. 

A  1974  study  for  the  Office  of  Education  performed  by 
Battelle,  Columbus,  Ohio,  entitled  A  PLANNING  STUDY  --  THE  FUTURE 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  concluded  that  public  tele- 
communications has  great  potential,  but  to  fulfill^that  potential 
there  is  a  need  for  re-examining  goals,  broadening  current  guide- 
lines to  take  advantage  of  new  technology,   improving  distribution 
capabilities,  and  setting  minimum  standards  for  production 
facilities.     For  the  EBFP  program  it  was  recommended  that  primary 
emphasis  be  focused  on  extended  and  improved  transmission,  and 
the  funding  of  production  capabilities  must  be  carefully  balanced 
between  the  need  for  substantial   pools  of  talent  and  equipment 
and  the  desire  for  local  activity. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Stu-dies: 

Currently,  HEW  is  the  primary  funder  of-AREAPOP  II,  a  study 
on  public  television  coverage  conceptualized  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service.     AREAPOP  II  will   link  information  on 
stations'   actual   transmission  patterns  with  demographic  data  on 
their  potential   viewers.     The  study  will   provide  information  which 
IS  critical   for  facilities  planning  and  program  development.*  In 
addition,   the  study  will   also  allow  for  follow-on  simulation 
activity  which  will   predict  how  given  changes  in  a  station's 
transmission  facilities  will  affect  the  station's  coverage. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies: 

1.     Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  historical 
operating  ^  ° 

ca  °^  existing  facilities  made  by  the  National 

Center  for  Education  Statistics  (Assistant  Secretary  for  Education) 

3.     Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D  C  ^ 
surveys  and  studies  u.u.,^ 
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4.  National  Association  for  Educational  Broadcasting, 
Washington,  D.C.,  research  studies 

5.  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  Washington,  D.C^,  surveys 
andstudies  ^  ^ 

6.  National  Public  Radio,  Washington,  D.C.,  surveys  and 
studies 

7.  The  Future  of  Educational  Telecommunications,  A 
Planning  Study  by  George  W.   Tressel  et  al .     Battelle  Memorial 
Institute^-  Lexington  Books,  1  975. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Dr.  Malcolm  Davis  /'\ 
(202  )  245-9228  ^ 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness. 

Contact:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name: 

Educational  Television  and  Radio  Programming  Support 


Legislation: 


Special  Projects  Act 
Section  402  (P.L.  93-380) 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
Trans  i  t  i  onal 
Quarter 
1977 
1978 
1979 


AUTHORIZATION 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indef ini  te 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Expi  ration  Date : 
FY  1978  y 

APPROPRIATION  2 / 

$  7,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
1  ,000,000  3/ 
7,000,000 
7  ,000,000 
1  ,600,000 

7,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  OE  goal  for  this  program  is  to  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment, production,  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization  of 
innovative  educational  television  and  radio  programs  designed 
(for  broadcast  and/or  nonbroadcast  uses)  to  help  children,  youth, 
or  adults  to  learn.     The  legislative  flexibility  of  the  Special 
Projects  Act  permits  the  Office  of  Education  to  initiate  a  direct 
Federal  funding  approach  in  educational  television  and  radio 
programming  broad  enough  to  include  a  range  of  activltiesv^  from  _^ 
creative  planning  and  development  to  installation  and  u  t  i  ]4^TTorir' 
of  programs  which  have  clear  potential  for  helping  people  to  learr^ 

Program  Operation : 

OE  administration  of  educational   television  and  radio 
programming  activity  provided  contract  or  grant  support  (contracts 
only  from  FY  76  on)  for  educational   programming,  including  the 
planning,  production,  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization 
of  programs.     Utilization  includes  activities  and  materials 


J_/  Extended  1  year  under  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

2/  Funding  from  1972  through  1975  under  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act,  Title  IV  (P.L.  83-531  ) 

Impounded  funds  released  in  FY  19-74. 

IC  ^ 
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designed  to  enhance  and  reinforce  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
as  used  in  formal  and  informal  educational  settings,  including 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a  series  of  strategies  in 
specific  community  settings  which  tap  the  energy  and  concern  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  for  using  television  and  radio  as  a 
positive  force  in  ec^cational  development. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1977,  a  contract  for  $5-million  was  awarded  to  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop  (CTW),  producers  of  Sesame  Street 
and  The  Electric  Company,  for  partial  support  of  production, 
formative  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization  activities. 
From  the  beginning,  the  focus  of  Sesame  Street  has  been  to  provide 
the  Nation's  3,  4,  and  5-year-olds  with  a  supplementary  educational 
experience  to  help  them  prepare  for  school  with  some  of  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  learning.     The  Electric  Company  series  is 
targeted  at  7-  to  10-year-old  children  functioning  below  grade 
level   in  reading. 

The  130  one-hour  Sesame  Street  programs  and  130  half-hour 
The  Electric  Company  programs  are  shown  twice  a  day  on  the  268 
public  broadcasting  stations  (plus  commercial   stations  in  areas  not 
served  by  public  television)  in  many  areas  and  repeated  on 
weekends.     The  audience  of  Sesame  Street  is  es  ti  ma^ieiT  a  t  9  to  10 
million  children,  mostly  3  to  5-years  old.     The  audience  for  The 
Electric  Company  is  estimated  at  6  million  students^Wi th  approxi- 
mately 3  million  in  grades  two  to  four  viewing  the  programs  in 
cl assrooms . 


Although  there  will   be  no  new  production  for  The  Electric 
Company,  the  programs  will  continue  on  the  air  in  repeat  for  some 
time  to  come.     Awarded  its  third  Emmy  in  May  1977  as  "The 
Outstanding  Children's  Informational  Series  on  Television,"  it 
entered  repeat  broadcasts  with  a  strong  classroom  following. 
CTW  intends  to  monitor  the  impact  of  repeat  broadcast  scheduling. 

The  remaining  $2  million  was  divided  among  six  contractors. 
Applied  Management  Sciences  received  $1,342,000  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  the  parent  education  series,   "FOOTSTEPS."     This  series 
focuses  on  different  aspects  of  raising  young  children        such  as 
discipline,  sensory  stimulation,  family  and  sibling  relations 
Broadcast  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  begins  in 
January  1979. 


The  Educational  Film  Center,  Springfield,  Virginia,  received 
5332,165  to  produce  a  pilot,   "The  Storytellers,"  to  produce  and 
evaluate  one  half-hour  program  that  uses  American  myth  and  folk- 
lore to  convey  information  about  this  country's  diverse  cultural 
heritage.     Geared  for  people  of  all  ages,  the  program  will  be  field 
tested  across  the  Nation.     Educational   Film  Center  will  also  pro- 
duce a  viewer's  guide  and  plan  the  additional   programs  for  the 
series.  ^  ^ 
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KLRN-TV,  Austin,  Texas,  received  $232,405  to  upgrade  3  of 
12  existing  programs  for  possible  national  dissemination,  targeted 
at  children  5  through  8.     Each  CABOODLE  program  is  dedicated  to 
bringing  a  multisensory  woq;;^!  d  into  the  classroom,  yet  a  world 
made  comprehensible  -  by  giving  form;  i.e.,  each  program  gives 
form  to  the  limitless  varieties  of  sensory  experience  by  devoting 
each  program  to  a  different  arts  element  that  organizes  relevant 
sensory  images  and  directs  the  viewers'  attention  to  their 
transformation  in  the  arts. 

Association  Films,  Inc.  Arlington,  Virginia  and  Ommicon 
Labs  of  Michigan  received  563,426  in  contracts  to  make  availabi e 
on  free  loan  the  16  mm  films  in  the  10-part  MUSIC  series.     WETA/ TV , 
Washington ,  D. C.  ,  was  awarded  $30,000  to  complete  production  of 
the  MUS IC  programs.     This  series  was  originally  funded  in  fY's 
1975  and  1976  and  was  broadcast  over  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  in  adult  time  beginning  in  October  1977  and  rerun 
beginning  in  January  for  inschool  use.     The  Teacher  ^uide  for 
the  series  has  been  reprinted  by  many  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  local   school  systems  for  continued  use. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

OE  has  expended  over  $75  mi  1*1  ion  in  educational  television 
programming  from  FY   *68  through  '78.     The  bulk  of  these  expendi- 
tures has  been  for  support  of  Sesame  Street,  The  Electric  Company, 
and  such  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act  (ESAA-TV)  programming 
as  Villa  Alegre  and  Carrascol endas  . 

A  study  was  initiated  by  OE  because  there  is  no  clear  and 
consistent  policy  regarding  Educational  Television  Programming 
Support.     The  objectives  of  this  study,  conducted  by  The  Institute 
for  Communication  Research,  Indiana  University,  were  (a)  to  review 
past  and  present  programming  support  activities  (including  ESAA-TV), 
(b)  to  study  secondary  sources  of  information;  e.g.,  professional 
literature,   interviews  of  experts  in  the  field  of  purposive 
programming  including  those  actively  involved  in  program  develop- 
ment, and  (c)  utilizing  these  sources  of  information,  to  give  an 
assessment  of  present  OE  activities  and  suggest  alternatives  for 
future  program  directions.     The  contractor  found  that  OE  policy 
IS  inconsistent  and  unclear,  particularly  when  viewed  from  the 
perspective  of  several  consecutive  years  in  which  program  policy 
has  changed  annually.     From  the  evidence  developed  in  this  study 
the  following  conclusions  can  be  derived:     (a)  the  channel  of 
communication  between  policy  makers  and  program  managers  is  poor, 
as  evidenced  by  policy  decisions  made  with  minimal  involvement  of 
program  managers  and  managers  attempting  to  run  the  program  with- 
out a  full  understanding  of  the  policy  rationale;  (b)  the 
traditional  funding  period^for  developmental  grants  and  contracts 
(a^ximum  of  3  years)  is  probably  adequate  for  program  develop- 
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ment  but  provides  no  means  by  which  a  successful  product  can  be 
marketed;   (c)  allocation  of  fiscal  resources  is  inequitable,  i.e., 
the  legislatively  mandated  allocation  of  funds  to  CTW  leaves 
little  flexibility  for  support  of  other  purposive  programming. 

In  1977,  Applied  Management  Sciences  conducted  a  national 
survey  to  assess  the  public's  concerns  about  parent  education 
and  to  assess  the  general  issues  and  concerns  for  future  educa- 
tional television  programming  decisions.     These  data  are  being 
used  as  guidance  in  the  production  of  "Footsteps."     Data  was 
collected  in  three  ways:     (1)  five  focus  group  interviews  in  five 
different  cities;   (2)  interviews  with  48  professionals  whose 
viewpoint  included  observation  of  public  trends  in  social  sciences; 
and  (3)  a  representative  sampling  of  1300  American  households. 
Five  topics  emerged  as  common  concerns  of  all  groups.     They  were: 
(1)  parent  education,  child  development,  and  family  life;  (2) 
economi c/ vocati onal  skills  and  attitudes;   (3)  health  and  nutrition; 
(4)  interpersonal  relationships;  and  (5)  values  and  morality.  In 
general,  the  groups  had  some  reservations  about  the  ability  of 
current  television  programming  to  handle  these  topics,  but 
expressed  optimism  about  television's  potential  to  address  serious 
social  concerns.     Most  respondents  associated  good  programming 
with  public  broadcasting.     The  study  also  found  that  good 
programming  must  include  massive  promotional  campaigns  and  positive 
images  of  different  kinds  of  people  in  different  kinds  of  situa^ 
t i  ons  * 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1 .  The  Federal  Role  in  Funding  Children's  Television 
Programming,  by  Keith  Mieike,  Barry  Col e  ,^ Ro1 land  C.  Johnson , 
Indiana  University  1975. 

2.  Sesame  Street  Revisited,  by  Thomas  D.  Cook,  Hilary 
Appleton,  Roos  F.  Conner,  Ann  Shaffer,  Gary  Tamkin,  and  Stephen 
J.  Weber,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  N.Y.  1975. 

3.  An  Assessment  of  Parent  Education  and  General  Needs 
for  Educational  Tel eyi si  on ,  Applied  Management  Sciences, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  1977. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Dr.  Malcolm  Davis 
(202)  245-9228 

For  further  informatio)?  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness. 

Contact:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Right-To-Read  and  The  National  Reading  Improvement 
Program 


Legislation: 


National  Reading  Improvement 
Program,  Title  VII,  P.L.  93-380, 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1978 


as 

amended 

by  P.L. 

94-194 

FUNDING 

HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1971 

$  Indefinite 

$  2,000,000 

1  972 

Indefinite 

12,000,000 

1  973 

Indefinite 

12,000,000 

1  974 

Indefinite 

12,000,000 

1  975 

Indefinite 

12,000,000 

1  976 

;;j8  ,800,  000 

23,800,000 

1  977 

139,200,000 

26,000,000 

1  978 

144,200,000 

27,000,000 

1  979 

144,200,000 

27,000,000 

P  rogram 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

Right-To-Read  is  a  national  effort  for  developing 
improving  the  reading  skills  of  all  citizens,  enabling 
function  effectively  in  our  society. 


and 
each 


to 
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It  is  both  a  legislated  program  and  a  coordinated 
national  endeavor  for  promoting  the  involvement  of  all  segments 
of  society,  both  public  and  private,  to  ensure  that  in  the  next 
decade  no  American  shall  be  denied  a  full  and  productive  life 
because  of  an  inability  to  read  effectively. 

In  pursuing  its  goal,  Right-To-Read: 

-  encourages  the  established  educational  agencies  and 
teacher  preparation  institutions  within  a  State  to 
exert  a  coord inated  and  cooperative  effort  to  solve 
the  literacy  problem  through  the  efficient  usage  of 
the  economic  and  human  resources  available  within 
the  State 

-  recommends  a  systematic  process  for  assessing  literacy 
needs  and  for  developing  and  implementing  programs  to 
meet  those  needs 

-  provides  financial  assistance  to  local  educational 

and  nonprofit  organizations  for  instructional  programs 
and  to  State  agencies  for  leadership  and  trainina 
activities  ^ 
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-  identifies  and  disseminates  pertinent  and  useful 
information  relative  to  effective  reading  techniques, 
material s,  instructional  approaches,  and  organiza- 
tional  designs 

-  provides  technical  assistance  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting instructional  and  staff  development  programs 

-  enlists  the  invoTveme'nt  and  support  of  the  private 
sector  and  of  government  agencies  for  activities 
which  impact  on  literacy  needs 

Program  Operation 

The  Right-To-Read  Effort  involves  administering  Title  VII, 
Public  Law  93-380,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-194,  which 
includes  the  following  components: 

State  Leadership  and  Training  Programs 

These  programs  provide  training  for  local 
Right-To-Read  administrators  and  allow  State  agencies 
to  exert  leadership  in  achieving  a  solution  to  the 
literacy  problem  of  the  State.    Agreements  are 
entered  into-w^ith  State  education  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  carry-i ng  out  coordinated  leadership  and 
training  activities  designed  to  prepare  personnel 
throughout  the  State  to  conduct  projects  which 
have  been  demonstrated  in  that  State  or  in  other 
States  to  be  effective  in  overcoming  reading  de- 
ficiencies.   These  activites  are  limited  to  (1) 
assessments  of  need,  including  personnel  needs, 
relating  to  reading  problems  in  the  State,  (2) 
inservice  training  for  local  reading  program 
administrators  and  instructional  personnel,  and 
(3)  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  appropriate  non-profit  agencies. 

Reading  Improvement  Projects 

The  purpose  of  these  projects  is  to  develop 
and  implement  innovative  reading  programs  for 
preschool  and  elementary  school  children.  The 
preschool  component  is  new  to  the  Right-To-Read 
thrust.     Both  preschool  and  elementary  programs 
are  based  on  the  diagnostic/prescriptive 
approach  to  reading  instruction  and  place  empha- 
sis on  early  prevention  of  reading  difficulties 
and  the  achievement  of  developmental  objectives. 
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A  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  staff  development  and 
on  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  all  children 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  nonprofit 
private  schools,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  and  other  cultural  and  educational  resour- 
ces of  the  community  may  initiate  or  expand  these 
reading  programs  in  schools  having  large  numbers  or 
a  high  percentage  of  children  with  reading 
deficiencies. 

Special  Emphasis  Projects 

This  component  of  Title  VII  is  designed  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  reading  specialists 
and  reading  teachers  providing  intensive  reading 
instruction  for  elementary  school  children  in  a 
classroom  setting.     In  local  school  districts 
sponsoring  these  projects,  the  intensive  reading 
instruction  is  provided  in  an  experimental  school, 
while  regular  reading  instructional  practices 
are  maintained  irr  a  matched  control  school  The 
two  schools  must  serve  populations  with  similar 
characteristics,  and  the  reading  approaches  and 
curricula  must  be  similar.     A  study  is  currently 
being  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Planning 
Budgeting  &  Evaluation  to  evaluate  this  compo- 
nent.   A  first-year  evaluation  of  the  Special 
Emphasis  projects  was  completed  in  April  1978- 
two  other  annual  reports  are  planned  for  the  ' 
study. 

Reading  Academies 

This  program  provides  .reading  instruction  for 
in-scas  well  as  out-of-school  youths  and 
adults  not  normally  served  by  traditional  local 
reading  programs.     It  involves  the  utilization  of 
institutions  and  community-based  groups  not 
ordinarily  used  as  sponsoring  agencies  to  pro- 
vide reading  instruction.     The  central  academy 
recruits  students,  trains  tutors,  and  provides 
the  needed  logistical  support  for  instruction 
which  IS  frequently  provided  on  an  individualized 
basis.     Satellite  academy  centers  established  by 
the  central  academy  rely  heavily  on  the  services 
of  trained  volunteers  to  tutor  adults.  Intensive 
recruitment  efforts  are  made  to  stimulate  indivi- 
duals to  join  the  reading  academies  for  a  year  as 
tutors.  ^  ^ 
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Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  frogram 

A  continual  effort  is  being  made  throughout  the 
Nation  to  achieve  an  awareness  and  an  active  inyalve- 
ment  on  the  part  of  private  sector  agenci  es ,  ,\^hi  ch 
have  much  to  offer  in  terms  of  support  ^nd  services 
in  the  quest  for  bringing  literacy  to  all  citizens. 
Under  Public  Law  94-194,  Section  ,726  (The  Inexpen- 
sive Book  Distribution  Program),  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  required  to  issue  a  contract  to  a 
private  nonprofit  group  or  public  agency  to  provide 
an  inexpensive  book,  di  stri  bution  program.  This 
contract  was  awarded  to  Reading  is  Fundamental,  Inc., 
in  the  fall  of  1976. 

The  purpose  of  this  contract  is  to  provide 
reading  motivation  programs  which  include  the  distri- 
bution of  books  by  gift  or  loan  to  children  in  pre- 
elementary,  elementary,  or  secondary  schools.  .The 
contractor  establishes  subcontracts  with  private 
nonprofit  groups  or  public  agencies  that  agree  to 
establish,  operate,  and  provide  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  reading  motivation  programs. 
The  contractor  'al so  provides  technical  assistance 
to  the  subcontractors  engaged  in  the  process  of 
establishing,  operating,  and  providing  the  non-  - 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  reading  motivational 
programs . 

National  Impact  Program 

The  National,  Impact  Program  was  added  to  Title 
VII  through  the  amendments  of  Public  Law  94-194. 
This  component  of  the  program  permits  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  projects  which  show, 
promise  of  impacting  significantly  on  the  reading 
deficiencies  of  the  Nation.     The  following  projects 
are  provided  for  on  a  contractual  basis  and  supple- 
ment the  other  program  components  of  Title  VII: 

1  )  Dissemination  Reports  on  Successful  Practices 
in  Reading  -  v 

A  contract  is  being  developed  to  provide  a 
series  of  six  reports  to  be  written  and  di^ssemi 
nafiti;  each  report  deals  with  a  specific  topic 
related  to  reading  and  reading  instruction. 
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2 )  Dissemination  Seminars  on  Reading 


A  c,ontract  was  developed  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  providing  a 
National  conference  on  literary  to  provide 
focus  and  dissemination  to  critical   issues  in 
literacy.     The  conference  was  held  in  May  1978 


iiLcra^^j.      ine   Lunrerence  was  neiQ 

3)  Righ^t'To-Read  Elementary  Principal 
Program 


s  Training 


The  second  phase  of  a  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  Meta-4,  a  minority  business  corpora- 
tion, to  produce  in  audiovisual  and  print  for- 
mat a  series  of  modules  designed  to  provide  ( 
training  in  reading  leadership  for  Elementary 
principals.     By  Summer  1979,  a  total  of  eight 
modules  are  projected  for  completion.  Former 
Right-To-Read  technical  assistants  have  been 
involved  in  the  design  and  development  of  this 
training  program.     Future  plans  include 
dissemination  and  training  through  the  State 
leaders^'p  and  training  effort. 

Program  Scope 

The  FY  78  appropriation  of  $27  million  represents  a  slight 
increase  over  the  FY  77  level  of  $26  million. 


Acti  vi  ty 
State  Leadership  Program  .  . 
Reading  Improvement  Projects 
Reading  Academies  .... 
National  Impact  Projects 
Special  Emphasis  Projects 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribut 

Evaluation   

TOTAL   


Number  of 
Grants/Contracts  y      Amount  y 


on 


54 

$  5.500,000 

125 

8,100.000 

68 

5,330,000 

6 

800,000 

7 

1 ,000,000 

1 

6,000,000 

i 

270,000 

26  2 

$27  ,000,-000 

y  Estimated:  Final  numbers  and  amounts  available  September 
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•oqram  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

1      Evaluation  of  School -Based  Ri qht-To-Read  Sites 
(October  19/i). 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  establish 
whether  school-based  Right-To-Read _ projects  have  met 
their  criterion  of  one  month  gam  in  reading  achieve- 
ment for  each  month  of  reading  instruction.     'O  test 
this,  data  were  gathered  from  a  sample  of  scnool-based 
projects  located  in  a  senior  high  school,  junior  mgh 
schools,  and  several  elementary  schools. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  ^4  school-based  projects  met 
or  exceeded  the  Right-To-Read  criterion  of  satisfac- 
tory reading  progress  of  one  month  gain  in  reading 
achievement  for  each  month  of  reading  instruction. 
Sixteen  projects  failed  to  achieve  this  objective, 
but  some  of  this  apparent  failure  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  inadequacies  in  local  evaluation  procedures, 
such  as  failure  to  obtain  pre-  and  post-test  data 
on  the  same  students  and  the  use  of  different 
-  reading  tests  when  pre-  and  post-measures  were  taken. 

The  analysis  of  overall  qrade  level  gains  indi- 
cates that  upper  grades   (7-9)  did  not  show  reading 
gains  to  the  same  extent  as  did  el ementa ry  grades . 
It  may  be  that  factors  accounting  for  reading  gams 
at  elementary  grade  levels  are  not  as  effective  a. 
upper  1 evel s . 

The  findings  showed  a  lack  of  programs  being 
implemented  at  the  first  grade  level       Since  much 
reading  activity  takes-place  in  the  first  grade, 
projects  funded  under  Part  A,  Title  VII,  should 
place  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  reading 
programs  in  the  first  grade. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  classrooms  that 
involve  single  grade>U4;£ls  only.     The  data  suggest 
that  where  more  than/one^Sfide  level  was  included 
under  a  single  tea/fier  in  ajjsingle  classroom, 
learning  did  not  take  place'  to  the  same  degree  as 
ia  single  grade  level  clas^ses. 

2 .     An  Evaluation  of  the  Community-Based  Ri qht-To-Read 
Program  (September  1974). 


24 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a  sample  of 
Community-Based  Right^o-Read  Projects  drawn  from  a 
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group  of  73  funded  projects  and  including  those  that 
served  "in  school"  youth  (school  projects)  and  "out  of 
school     adults  (adult  projects).     Evaluation  objectives 
were:     (')  to  measure  the  improvement  in  reading  achieve- 
ment,,and  (2)  to  analyze  the  relationships  between 
achievement  and  program,  staff,  and  student  characteris- 
tics.    Data  used  to  evaluate  these  objectives  were 
collected  on-site  through  pre-  and  post-tests  and 
various  survey,  interview,  and  observation  instruments. 

The  findings  from  analyses  of  student  projects 
indicated  that,  overall,  students  gained  significantly 
in  reading  skills  during  the  5-month  pre/post  test 
period.     The  greatest  gain  was  achieved  by  students  in 
classroom  projects  operating  within  the  regular  school 
context,  as  opposed  to  those  operating  outside  of 
school  or  outside  of  school  hours.     While  significant 
differences  were  found  among  the  tndivi<iual  projects, 
no  consistent  differences  were  founct?  to  relate  to 
specific  programmatic  features.     The  findings  from 
analyses  of  adult  projects  indicated  many  of  the  same 
relationships. 

In  attempting  to  determine  speciTic  project  character- 
istics that  are  associated  with  reading  gains,  very  few 
definitive  conclusions  were  reached.     No  significant 
differences  were  found  among  adult  projects  by  type  of 
service  delivery  system.     English  as  a  Second  Language 
classes,  paid  tutoring  projects,  and  volunteer  tutoring 
projects  are  all  able  to  provide  effective  instruction. 
In  regard  to  the  retention  and  attendance  of  participants 
in  adult  projects  it  was  found  that:     (1)  nonat tenda nee 
was  the  primary  reason  for  termination;  and  (2)  regular 
attendance  was  positively  related  to  gains  in  reading 
achievement. 


^..nnlS    ^      T-Tf^  w';'?^^^^!^^^        t^ie  Reading  Academies 
funded  under  Title  VII:     (1)  considerable  flexibility 
in  determining  the  appropriate  instructional  strategy  or 
system  can  be  encouraged  and  (2)  attendance  schedules 
could  be  developed  that  will  optimize  the  hours  of  in- 
struction in  terms  of  participants'  available  time. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  project  costs,  the  study 
revealed  that  adult  projects  had  widely  varying  costs 
per  student  and  costs  per  instructional  hour  ratios 
with  no  apparent  dicect  relationship  between  cost  and 
reading  gain.     It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
guidelines  or  ranges  of  cost  per  student  and  cost  per 
instructional  hour  ratios  be  established  for  planninq 
purposes  so  that  Academies  will  have  standards  for 
efficient  budgeting. 
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3.     Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  the 
Riqht-to-Read  Program  ^une  1  976  ). 

In  this  study,  Applied  Management  Sciences  investi- 
gated the  various  activities  and  processes  of  State 
Agency  Right-To-Read  Programs,  in  order  to  determine 
what  effect  programs  have  had  at  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agency  level   in  the  31 
States  which  entered  the  Right-To-Read  Program  during  ^ 
either  1972-73  (Phase  I)  or.1973-74  (Phase  II  of  this 
effort).     Data  were  col  1  ect^  H  vi  si  ts  to  the  31  State 
departments  of  education,  thr>s^ocal  educational  j 
agencies  randomly  selected  from  those  LEA's  in  the 
State  that  had  participated  in  the  Right-To-Read 
Program  for  at  least  one  year,  and  a  mail  survey  of  a 
50  percent  sample  of  LEA  Right-To-Read  Directors 
within  each  Stat'fe  whose  programs  had  been  affiliated 
with  Right-To-Read  for  at  least  one  year.     In  addi- 
tion, case  studies  were  developed  which  describe  how 
these  programs  operate  in  these  31  States. 

The  results  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  in  one 
statement:     the  approach  taken  by  Federal  administrators 
responsible  for  the  State  component  of  the  Right-To-Read 
Program  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  that  t-he 
programs  have  achieved  meaningful  effects  utilizing  a 
relatively  modest  amount  of  money.     Because  of  the 
similarity  of  data  obtained  acVoss  the  31  States,  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  for  the  Viost  part,  the  States 
have  adopted  the  16  national  objectives  as  a  viable 
strategy  and  have  impl  ement^^^^-tfiem  and  their  underlying 
activities  in  the  same  manner  across  the  31  States. 
Thus,  the  training  and  support  activities  provided  by 
National  Ri ght-To- Read  ,  and  the  comparatively  little 
money  provided  to  the  States,  have  provided  substantial 
impetus  in  developing  viable  State  strategies  in  reading. 

A  number  of  outcomes  from  this  study,  identified 
below,  support  this  conclusion.     It  should  be  noted  that 
none  of  these  outcomes  relates  directly  to  reading 
achievement  on  the  part  of  students.     This  study  was 
designed  solely  to  assess  the  type  and  level  of  activi- 
ties which  have  been  fostered  by  the  State  component 
of  Right-To-Read  funding. 

-  State  Right-To-Read  Programs  have  made 

considerable  efforts  to  involve  large  numbers 
of  local  districts  in  R.i5ht-To-Read . 
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-  Training  of  teachers  and  LEA  coordinators  has 
been  a  major  focus  in  the  State  Right-To-Read 
Programs . 

-  Data  indicated  that  Right-To-Read  will  continue 
in  many  States  even  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds . 

-  Reading  has  been  established  as  a  top  priority 
in  State  education  agencies  and  in  local  educa- 
tion agencies. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  indicated  that  there 
are  several  areas  of  the  Right-To-Read  Program  in  which 
improvement  is  needed.     The  findings  which  suggest  areas 
of  need  for  improvement  are  summarized  below: 

-  Local  district  Right-To-Read  programs  showed 
local  district  directors  desired  changes  in 
technical  assistance  delivery.     While  the 
directors'   initial  orientation  to  Right-to-Read 
was  effective,  current  technical  assistance 
does  not  meet  their  present  needs. 

-  Coordination  of  Right-To-Read  with  Adult  Basic 
Education »was  found  lacking  in  local  districts, 
but  adequate  at  the  State  level. 

-  To  maximize  effectiveness  of  the  Ri gh t-?o-Read 
Program,  more  effective  communication  links  need 
to  be  established  between  the  SEA  component  of 
Right-To-Read  and  LEA  classroom  teachers. 
Responses  to  questions  addressed  to  LEA  teachers 
and  administrators  as  well  as  to  SEA  personnel 
led  to  this  conclusion. 

-  The  State  Right-To-Read  Task  Force,  set  up  by 
Right-To-Read  Program  regulations,  appeared 
to  be  functioning  at  a  minimum  level   in  many 
States.     Supposedly  designed  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  unit  for  reading  activities 
stemming  from  other  SEA  programs,  data  indicated 
that  the  State  Ri ght-To- Read  Director  and  the 
Stjrte  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction 
were  performing  coordinating  activities, 
rather  than  the  Task  Force. 

-  Though  it  is  a  stated  responsibility  for  State 
Ri  ght-TOj-Read  Advisory  Councils,  these  bodies 
were  not  effective  in  dissemination  activities 
or  in  winning  public  support. 
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-  Distribution  of  Right-To-Read  services  to 
local  districts  was  not  in  agreement  with 
national  guidelines.     The  national  guidelines 
specify  selection  of  local  districts  for 
participation  in  Right-To-Read  on  the  basis 
of  geographic  representation,  student  popula- 
tion, and  needs  assessment.     However,  the  major 
criterion  used  to  select  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
local  districts  for  participation  was  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement/contract  and  enter  the  Right-To-Read 
Program. 

-  Program  evaluation  by  SEA's  was  not  linked  to 
the  timely  accomplishment  of  objectives.  SEA's 
did  not  emphasize  assessing  accomplishment  of 
local  district  objectives  according  to  a  planned 
schedule.     This  must  be  considered  a  severe 
program  weakness . 

4.     Evaluation  of  the  Right-to-Read  Special  Emphasis 
Projects  (First  Yea r  Eva  1 ua ti on  ) ,  (April  1978). 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tivness  of  eight  Special  Emphasis  Projects  as  defined 
in  Public  Law  93-380,  Section  721,  and  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-194,  Section  10.     Special   Emphasis  Projects  were 
authorized  under  this  legislation  to  determine,  over  a 
three-year  period,  if  the  use  of  reading  specialists, 
reading  teachers,  and  intensive  summer  reading  programs 
would  impact  on  children's  ability  to  learn  to  read. 

The  legislation  calls  for  a  demonstration  project 
including: 

1.  The  teaching  of  reading  by  reading  specialists 
for  all  children  ,in  grades  one  and  two. 

2.  The  teaching  of  reading  by  reading  specialists 
for  children  in  grades  three  through  six  who  are 
experiencing  reading  problems. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of 
intensive  instruction  by  reading  specialists. 

4.  The  provision  of  a  vacation  reading  program. 

5.  Authorization  for  the  Commissioner  to  contract 
with  local  education  agencies. 
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Accordingly,  local  districts  which  wished  to  partici- 
pate were  required  to  assure  that: 

0    All  first  and  second  graders  in  the  experi- 
mental  school  would  receive  intensive  reading 
instruction; 

0    All   students  in  grades  three  through  six  in 

the  experimental  school  who  had  reading  problems 
would  be  given  intensive  instruction  in  reading; 

0    An  intensive  summer  program  would  be  available 
for  the  project  school  students  who  were  perfor- 
ming below  grade  level,  and  this  service  would 
not  be  available  to  the  control   school  children? 

0    They  would  cooperate  with  an  external  evaluation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  or  his/her 
contractor;  and 

0    The  instructional  plan  would  be  formulated 

through  consultations  with  many  parties,  inclu- 
ding the  district  administration,  parents,  and 
faculty  of  the  project  school,  and  that  this 
plan  would  include  a  diagnostic/prescriptive 
approach  and  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  reading 
program  in  the  project  school. 

Overall,  the  regulations  were  comprehensive  and  respon- 
sive to  the  legislation  and  the  original  intent  of  its 
sponsors.     However,  the  combined  effect  of  the  legislation 
and  the  regulations  has  precluded  conducting  a  rigorously 
controlled  experiment.     Some  of  the  factors  involved  are: 

0    The  diversity  of  instructional  approaches 

and  the  use  of  mediated  reading  systems  at  s(/m^ 
sites  (e.g.  DISTAR,  Precision  Teaching  System). 

0  Use  of  prior-assigned  reading  specialists  at 
some  control  school  sites. 

0  Supplemental  funding  and  resources  available 
to  contl^ol  sites  from  non-NRIP  sources,  such 
as  Title  I. 

0    Use  of  teacher  aides  at  both  experimental  and 
control  sites. 

0    The  use  of  assistance  contracts  (rather  than 
procurement  contracts)  minimized  the  level  of 
programmatic  control  that  USOE  could  exercise. 
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The  first  year's  interim  report  emphasizes  the  incon- 
clusive nature  of  the  longitudinal  study  thus  far,  primarily 
because  of  severe  delays  in  funding  and  startup,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  effective  net  implementation  of  only  one 
semester,  instead  of  a  full  year.     Combined  with  the  acknow- 
ledged large  range  of  the  standard  error  in  the  key  test 
instrument  (Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test),  any  conclu- 
sive assessment  would  be  unwarranted  until  later  test 
results  are  processed  and  analyzed.     With  these  significant 
caveats  in  mind,  it  has  been  observed  that  those  sites  with 
some  apparent  reading  achievement  gains  anTOng  the  experi- 
mental population  (compared  to  the  control  school's  gains) 
were  those  sites  that  responded  rapidly  in  the  first  year 
in  establishing  a  cooperative  rapport  among  the  teaching 
staff  to  implement  the  Special  Emphasis  program.  The 
day-to-day  involvement  of  the  site  project  director  has 
been  seen  as  a  major  element  in  the  successful  functioning 
of  the  first  year's  activity  at  some  sites. 

Improvement  is  needed  in  several  areas  of  the  continu- 
ing study: 

0    More  aggressive  monitoring  of  all   sites  to 
ensure  compliance  to  the  legislation  and 
regul ations . 

0    On-site  project  management  must  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  existing  and  potential  conflict 
/        situations  among  the  staff. 

0    The  site  project  director  must  be  at  the 
experimental  schools  a  minimum  of  half-time. 

0     Enrollment  at  the  summer  school  programs 
must  be  increased. 

0    Summer  school  minimal   standards  are  needed. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A  contract  was  let  in  July  1976  for  the  purpose  of  determi- 
nijng  the  information  requirements  of  the  National  Reading 
Ijnpnovement  Program.     The  goals  of  this  study  are:     (1)  to 
establish  the  specific  National  Reading  Improvement  Program  ' 
management  information  requirements  for  a  management  information 
system;  and  (2)  to  design  and  implement  a  manual /automated 
system  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements.     The  attainment  of  ^ 
thjese  goals  will  enable  the  program  to  meet  the  mandated  annual 
evaluation  requirements  as  stated  in  Part  D  of  Title  VII.  The 
"Study  Design  Specifications"  report  of  this  study  was  completed 
July  1977.     Implementation  of  the  system  has  bepn  delayed  pend- 
ing final  clearance  of  use  requirements  by  the  ^educational  Data 
Q        Acquisition  Council   (EDAC)  under  provisions  of  GE/PA,  Sec.  406gAi. 
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As  part  of  this  same  contract,  the  contractor  has  been 
performing  two  additional  tasks.     On^e  was  evaluation  of  the 
eight  Special  Emphasis  Projects  funded  in  FY  76.     To  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  intensive  reading  instruction  provided  by 
reading  specialists  in  the  classroom  setting,  standardized 
reading  test  scores  and  parent,  student,  and  school  personnel 
attitudinal  and  program  process  data  have  been  collected.  The 
first  year  evaluation  was  reported  in  April   1  978;  a  second  yea>^'s 
evaluation  report  was  due  in  December  1978;  and  a  final  evaluation 
report  is  planned  tor  December  1979,     The  other  task  was  to 
provide  OE  with  a  design  and  instruments  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program.     That  evaluation 
effort  began  in  Sapte^nber  1  978. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 


1 . 
2. 


The  Information  Base  for  Reading,  1971. 

Evaluation  of  School-Based  Ri qht-To-Read  Sites,  Contemporary 
Research,   Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA,  Octbber  1973. 

3.  Evaluation  of  Sampled  Community-Based  Ri ght-To-Read  Projects, 
Pacific  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Corporation, 
Berkeley,  CA,  September  1974, 

4.  Briefing  Package  for  the  ASE  Management  Conference,  October 
23,  1974. 

5.  Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  Ri ght- to-Read , 
Applied  Managen>ent  Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  MD,  June  1  976. 

6.  Studyiof  the  Information  Requirements  of  the  National 
Readi/ig  Improvement  Program,  Applied  Management  Sciences , 
Silver  Spring,  MD,  July  1976, 

7.  First  Year  Evaluation  of  the  Ri ght-to-Read  Special  Emphasis 
Projects ,  Appi i ed  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring, 

MD,  April  1978, 


ness , 


For  further  \iforma ti on  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mrs.  Shirley  Jackson 
(202)  245-8537 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


Contact:     Edward  Rattner 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 


Legislation: 


The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1974  and 
Amendments  of  1978.  P.L. 
95-336 


> 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1981 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1  978 
1979 


$  10,000,000 
20,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 
26,000,000 
30,000,000 
34,000,000 
34,000,000 
10,000,000 


$ 


5,610,000 
12,400,000 
12,400,000 
6  ,700,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


2,000,000  1/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  program  as  defined  by  the 
authorizing  Act  is  to  help  schools  and  communities  assess  and 
respond  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  by  becoming  aware  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problems,  and  to  prepare  them  for  develop- 
ing stratetgies  aimed  at  its  causes  rather  than  merely  its 
symptoms.     The  program  strongly  encourages  a  coordinated  school- 
community  effort  in  preventive  education  with  an  emphasis  on 
reducing  the  socially  disruptive  behaviors  often  associated  with 
abuse. 

In  addition  to  the  goals  and  objectives  specified  in  the 
legislation,  the  following  statement  of  goals  further  specifies 
the  program's  purpose:     Goal  1  --  to  identify,  demonstrate, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  effective  strategies  (including  curri- 
cula) for  drug  abuse  prevention,  and  Goal  2  --  to  train  teachers, 
counselors,  parents,  students,  law  enforcement  officials  and 
other  public  service  and  community  leaders  to  prevent  destructive 
behavior  associated  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  by  promoting 
growth  and  development.     The  program  is,  therefore,  primarily  a 
training  and  demonstration  program,  through  which  local  agencies 
provide  direct  services  to  youth. 


1/  Same  funding  level  as  1978,  according  to  Cont/nuing  Resolution, 
P.L.  95-482. 
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Program  Operations: 

This  program  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  contracts  for 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  which  can  be  generally  categorized 
as  preventive  education.     Currently,  the  bulk  ($1,750,000)  of 
program  funds  supports  five  regional  training  resource  centers. 
In  FY  79,  in  addition  to  supporting  the  regional  centers,  the 
program  is  planning  to  award  a  $250,000  contract  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  education  agencies  and  to  follow- 
up  graduates  of  six  demonstration  projects  for  prospective  teachers 
funded  in  previous  years. 

Through  the  regional  training  centers,  the  program  is 
implementing  a  new  strategy  which  it  describes  as  "teams  teaching 
teams."     It  is  hoped  that  the  new  strategy  will  achieve  a  multi- 
plier effect  through  a  two-step  process:     (1)  Teams  are  trained 
in  ^clusters"  rather  than  in  geographically  unrelated  groups.  (A 
geographically  related  cluster  is  comprised  of  a  team  from  a  high 
school  joined  with  teams  representing  the  elementary,  middle, 
and/or  junior  high  schools  feeding  into  that  high  school.)  (2) 
Then,  the  most  impressive  trainees  in  these  clusters  become, 
through. further  training  and  one  year  of  on-site  technical  assis- 
tance, new  trainers  for  other  schools  and  groups  of  schools  in 
their  district  or  community,  while  continuing  to  receive  some 
technical  assistance  from  the  Federal  program. 

Program  Scope: 

In  recent  years  the  program  has  restricted  its  support 
primarily  to  training,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination 
through  the  five  regional  centers  and  a  specific,  targeted  activi- 
ty (e.g.,  needs  assessment  in  FY  78,  technical  assistance  to  SEAs 
in  FY  79)  throju^h  an  additional  contract. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Two  studies  funded  by  the  program  found  that  (a)  trainees 
felt  their  training  was  effective,   (b)  that  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  teams  were  still  functioning  a  year  or  two  after  training, 
(c)  that  the  majority  (about  80  percent)  of  the  teams  were 
performing  activities  which  they  had  been  trained  to  perform, 
and  (d)  in  the  judgment  of  the  evaluators,  these  activities  were 
effective    There  has  been  no  definitive  evaluation  of  impact 
on  student  behavior. 

Except  for  the  two  studies  noted  above  no  systematic  program- 
evaluation  is  planned. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

No  agency  evaluation  is  currently  planned  for  this  program. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Primary  Sources 

* 

"Universe  Survey  of  FY  1974  HCHT  Teams,"  E.H.  White  and  Co., 
San  Francisco,  September  1975. 

"An  Evaluation  of  the  School  Team  Approach  for  Drug  Ab^ise 
Prevention  and  Early  Intervention,"  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  Washington,  D.C.,  1976.  ^ 

House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  95-884,  February  16,  1978. 

Uncited  Sources 

The  Operationally-Based  Information  Support  System. 

General  Research  Corp.,  Minigrant  Study;  1974. 

BRX/Shelly,  "What  Works  and  Why"  project  (Fifty  Successful 
Practices);  1974. 

Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  "Evaluation  of  the  National  Preservice 
Drug  Education  Program,"  1975. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Helen  Nowlis 

(202)  245-7292 

For  further  information  about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:     Paul  R.  Messier 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Environ mental  Education 

Legisi ation: 

Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970  (P.L.  91-516);  Extended  by 
P.L.  93-278 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


Expi  ration  Date : 
September  30,  1978 

APPROPRIATION 


1971  $      5,000,000        $  2,000,000 

1972  15,000,000  3,514,000  V 

1973  25,000,000  3,180,000 

1974  25,000,000  2,000,000 

1975  5,000,000  1 ,900,000  . 

1976  10,000,000  3,000,000  ' 

1977  15,000,000  3,500,000 

1978  15,000,000  3,500,000 

1979  7,000,000  3,500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  environmental  education  as  expressed  in  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  is  to  help  individuals  understand 
problems,  issues,  options,  and  policies  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  total  environment,  including  social,  economic  and  cultural 
aspects.     The  Act  supports  the  development  of  educational  resources 
required  to  achieve  these  objectives  among  all  age  groups  and 
sectors  of  the  country. 

The  Act  provides  (1)  broad  authority  for  flexible,  responsive 
support  of  environmental  education  development  needs  (rather  than 
suDport  of  predesignated  activities  in  schools  and  communities) 
(2)  support  for  community  group-sponsored  informal  education 
projects,  and  (3)  environmental  education  training  for  persons  in 
education  and  other  fields,  including  those  in  business,  industry 
and  government  whose  activities  may  effect  environment  policies 
and  activities  and  hence  quality. 

Program  Operations : 

The  overall  strategy  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Education  is  to  facilitate  through  technical  assistance  and  funds 
the  development  of  environmental  education,  e.g.,  environmental 
studies  programs  and  educational  resources  devoted  to  educating 


jzrnnU  Approximately  $2  million  withheld  to  cover  backdated  FY  *72 
cnJL  grants. 
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our  citizens  about  both  the  immediate  and  long-term  interactions 
and  impacts  of  activities  and  decisions  on  environmental  quality. 
This  strategy  involves  (1)  the  exploration,  through  the  grants 
program,  of  local  perceptions  and  needs  in  environmental  educa- 
tion, (2)  the  development,  through  contracts,  of  basic  source 
materials  to  facilitate  the  design  of  effective  content  and 
process  resources,  (3)  the  support,  through  grants  and  contracts, 
of  projects  which  promise  to  enhance  the  state  Qi"  the  art  and  to 
have  utility  throughout  the  country  or  in  major  sections  of  the 
country,  and  (4)  the  support  of  activities  for  the  effective 
delivery  of  resources  to  the  user.. 

Program  Scope 

In  FY  77,  program  funds  amounting  to  about  $2.4  million  were 
used  to  support  a  total  of  89  environmental  education  projects. 
These  included  resource  material  development,  personnel  training, 
and  community  education  in  urban,  suburban  and  rural  areas  in  42 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.     By. kinds  of 
projects  the  breakdown  of  grants  awarded  is  as  follows: 


a.  Resource  Material  Development  27 

b.  Personnel  Development  20 

c.  Community  Education  9 

d.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  7 

e.  Minigrant  Workshops  26 


Technical  or  non-monetary  assistance  activities  have  included 
M)  assisting  grantees  in  developing  resources  and  expertise,  and 
(2)  assisting  other  Federal  agencies,  schools  and  communities 
interested  in  educational  programs  relating  to  environmental 
qual i  ty . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

No  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  this  program  has  been  conducted. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

None  planned  at  this  time. 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data 

GEE  Program  Data 

o 
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For  further  information  .about  program  operation. 

Contact:     Walter  Bogan 

(202)  245-9231 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:     Paul  Messier 

(202)  245-8877 


( 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Revision  of  Impacted  Areas  as  it  Relates  to  Indian 
Children  (Payments-to  LEA's  for  Indian  Education) 


Legislation 


Expiration  Date 


Indian  Education  Act  of 
P.L.  92-318,   Part  A 


1972 


Sept.  30,  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


FY  73 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 


$196,177,204 
208,000,000 
235,000,000 
441 ,242,000 
476,263,078 
555,000,000 
625,000,000 


$  J  1  ,500,000 
25,000,00 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
37,000,000 
38,850,000 
48,000,000 


Program  Goal.s  and  Objectives 

Part  A'^f  the  Indian  Education  Act  provides  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEA's)  and  non-LEA's 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children.     In  addition,  a 
separate  authority  in  the  Act  allots  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  LEAs  to  Indian  controlled  schools 
located  on  or  near  reservations. 

The  law  indicates  that  its  purpose  is  to  provide  grants  on 
a  formula  basis  to  local  school  systems  for  (1)  planning  and 
other  steps  leading  to  the  development  of  programs  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children, 
including  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs;  and  (2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  minor  remodeling  of  classroom 
or  other  space  used  specifically  for  such  programs,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  equipment. 

The  immediate  program  goal   is  to  raise  the  per  pupil 
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liaison  and  guidance  and  counseling  services;  and  bilingual/ 
bi  cul tural  activities. 

Program  Operations 

Under  Part  A  of  the  Act,  entitlements  or  formula  grants  are 
made  directly  to  eligible  local  education  agencies  (LEAs). 
Financial  assista^nce,  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
under  this  part,  is  also  given  to  Indian  controlled  schools  on 
or  near  reservations  which  are  non-LEAs,  or  LEAs  which  have  been 
established  less  than  three  years  but  have  a  substantial  number 
of  Indian  children  in  their  enrollment.     These  funds  are  to  be 
used  to  develop  and  carry  out  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  designed  to  me6t  special  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

Program  Scope 

Data  from  the  1978  Indian  enrollment/entitlement  computation 
indicated  2913  local  educational  agencies  would  be  eligible  for 
funding  under  Part  A,  Title  IV,  P.L.  92-318.     During  Fiscal  Year 
1978,  eligible  agencies  applied  for  funds  to  plan,  develop,  and/or 
operate  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
Indian  children.     Of  the  1136  applications  received,  1101  grants 
were  awarded.     (During  fiscal  year  78,  approximately  324,402 
children  were  enrolled  in  LEAs'   receiving  Part  A  grants).  These 
grants  average  approximately  $109  per  child.     At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  1978  non-LEA  grants  were  not  yet  awarded. 

Projects  funded  under  this  part  of  the  Act  range  from  part- 
time  ancillary  services  to  full-time  basic  education  and  cultural 
enrichment  programs.     Activities  are  determined  by  the  LEA's 
based  on  needs  and  population  concentrations.     To  assure  that 
program  funds  are  addressing  the  special  educational  needs  of 
Indian  children  as  specified  in  the  legislation,  a  technical  revieVT 
of  applications  for  both  LEA's  and  non-LEA's  was  conducted  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.     During  the 
period  of  Project  performance,  as  program  administration  resources 
permit,  site  visits  were  made  to  selected  project  sites  and 
technical  assistance  is  offered  to  projects  requesting  it.  A 
national  conference  with  grantees  was  held  to  ensure  the  maximum 
dissemination  of  information  relating  to  quality  educational 
practices . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Three  studies  found  that  (a)  no  uniform  methods  or  criteria 
exist  for  identifying  or  assessing  the  special  educational  needs 
of  Indian  children  to  be  served  by  the  program,  (b)  Indian  and 
Alaskan  children's  special   education  needs  were  usually  undefined 
or  inadequately  assessed*  and  (c)  program  effectiveness  is 


difficult  or  impossible  to  evaluate  because  in  most  instances 
measurable  program  goals  or  milestones  have  not  been  established. 
Even  though  the  results  and  findings  of  the  above-mentioned  mini- 
studies  were  true  at  the  time  theae  studies  were  implemented 
(early  in  the  young  program's  history),  there  has  been  no  defini- 
tive evaluation  of  the  impact  of  programs  and  projects  funded  by 
the  Indian  Education  Act.     However,  a  major  assessment  of  programs 
and  projects  funded  under  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  has 
been  undertaken  with  results  and^  findings  scheduled  for  the  Fall  of 
1  978. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 


The  evaluation  and  audit  studies  completed  to  date  cover 
only  the  first  and  second  year  of  program  operation.  1977-78 
represents  the  fifth  year  of  activities  under  this  Act.  These 
early  evaluations  and  audits  raised  questions  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  services  and  activities  rendered  by  this  program. 

Currently,  an  evaluation  study  entitled  "A  National 
Evaluation  Survey  of  Projects  Funded  Under  Title  IV,  Part  A  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972"  is  being  performed.     It  is 
primarily  directed  toward  an  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of 
Part  A  projects,  combined  with  a  feasibility  study  to  determine 
eval uati on  ,cri teri a  which  might  support  future  impact  studies. 
The  study  seeks  to  identify  non-fiscal  obstacles  to  Part  A  projects 
which  may  prevent  them  from  achieving  their  full  potential. 


Sources  0 f  Evaluation  Data 


Program  Review  Materials 
Program  Audits 

Program  Management  Evaluations 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mr.  Hakim  Khan 
(202)  245-9159 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 

-ness , 


Contact:     Dr.   Emmett  L.  Fleming 
(202)  245-8380 
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Program  Name: 

Special  Programs  and  Projects  to  Improve  Educati^al 
Oppprtuni ti es  for  Indian  Children 

Expiration  Date 


Legi  si ati  on 


Indian  Education  Act  of  1972 
P.L.   92-318,  Part  B 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


Sept.  1 ,  1979 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

FY 

73 

$  25,000,000 

$  5,000,000 

FY 

74 

35,000,000 

12,000,000 

FY 

75 

35,000,000 

1/ 

12,000,000 

FY 

76 

35,000,000 

2/ 

16,000,000 

FY 

77 

37,000,000 

3/ 

14,080,000 

FY 

78 

37,000,000 

14,400,000 

FY 

79 

37^0,000 

5/ 

1 5,500,000 

Program  Goats  and  Objectives 

The  law  indicates  that  its  purpose  is  to  authorize  discre- 
tionary grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  organizations,  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  as  well  as  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  use  in  special  programs  and  projects  to  improve 
-educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children.     These  include 
(1)  supporting  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  improving  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children, 
such  as  bil ingual/bicul tural  educational  programs  and  programs 
dealing  with  special  health,  social,  and  psychological  problems 
of  Indian  children;   (2)  activities  assisting  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  provision  of 
educational  services  not  available  to  Indian  children  in  suffici- 
ent quantity  or  quality,  such  as  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
services;  and  the  development  and  establishment  of  exemplary 
educational  programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school 
programs  in  which  Indians  are  educated,  such  as  remedia.1  and 
compensatory  i  nstructio^nal  programs ;  (3)  a^si  sti  ng  in  the 
establishment  of  preservice  and  inservice  training  programs  to 


]_/  thru  5/     In  addition  to  the  authorized  amount,  up  to  200 
fellowships  can  be  awarded.    See  Program  scope  section  for 
actual  awards  and  areas  of  fellowship  awards 
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improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  serving  Indian  children, 
such  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social  workers,  and  other 
educati onaV  personnel ;  (4)  encouraging  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  materials  concerning  educational  programs, 
services,  and  resources  available  to  Indian  children,  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs  which 
may  offer  educational  opportunities  to  Indian  children. 

The  long-range  program  goals  are  to: 

1.     fill  existing  gaps  in  the  provision  of  educational 
services  to  Indian  children.     The  emphasis  given  to 
such  a  service  orientation  will  be  dependent  on 
Johnson-0 ' Mall ey  and  Title  I  funding  strategies. 


2.     establish  an  adequate  number  of  validated 
approaches  toward  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  children. 

The  shorter  or  immediate  program  goals  are  to: 

1.  develop  model  programs  for  public  schools  and 
alternative  schools,  and  to  develop  a  dissemination 

and  public  school  impact  network  to  ensure  the  transfer 
of  educational  delivery  systems  from  the  model  and 
demonstration  stages  to  schools. 

2.  provide  innovative  and  capacity  building  efforts 
in  areas  of  educational  need  having  high  priority  on 
a  national  basis. 

3.  provide  basic  educational  services  which  will 
address  those  needs  that  are  not  being  met  by  other 
programs  intended  for  Indian  children. 

Program  Operations 

Part  B  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to 
support  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects;  educational 
services  not  otherwise  available;  and  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation and  materials.     Upon  receipt  and  approval  of  applications, 
grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  national  competition,  to  Indian 
tribes,  organizations  and  institutions.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  Federally  supported  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  for  Indian  c|j^ildren.     The  applications  fall  into 
the  general  area  of  cultural  an.d  educational  enrichment  programs 
and  services. 
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Established  criteria  require  that  applications  include 
the  following: 

1.  a  statement  describing  the  activities  for  which 
assistance  is  sought 

2.  information  showing  that  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  project  fall  within  the  scope  and 
intention  of  Part  B  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 

3.  provisions  for  training  of  the  personnel  partici- 
pating in  the  project 

4.  provisions  f^or  evalua'ting  the  effectiveness  of 
the  project  in  a^kieving  its  purpose. 

The  strategy  for  Part  B  projects  is  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  community  by  acquiring  local   Indian  community  support. 
Because  both  Indian  community  and  school  system  personnel  are 
involved  in  most  projects  from  the  needs  assessment  through  the 
final  evaluation,  the  entire  project  develops  as  a  venture  which 
is  based  on  coordination  of  effort  to  achieve  specific  goals. 

Program  Scope 

In  Fiscal  Year  78,  413  Part  B  applications  were  received 
and  72  Part  B  grants  were  awarded.     During  Fiscal  Year  1977,  the 
Office  of  Education  received  351  applications  to  support  planning 
pilot,  and  demonstration  projects.  The  approved  projects  dealt 
with  the  development  of  bil ingual/bicul tural  programs,  instruc- 
tional materials  and  media  centers,  compensatory  education, 
cultural  enrichment,  dropout  prevention,  and  vocational  training. 
In  addition,  fellowships  were  awarded  in  the  areas  of  medicine, 
law,  business,  forestry,  engineering,  and  related  areas. 

In  general,  most  funded  projects  reflected  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  local  communities.     A  majority  of  the 
grantees  under  Part  B  designed  their  projects  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  most  compelling  of  these  needs.     Based  on  rather  sparse  data, 
the  most  effective  projects  are  those  which  invest  the  largest 
dollar  amounts  (jn  staff  -  professional,  paraprof  essional  ,  and 
nonprofessional.     The  most  effective  staff  members  appear  to  be 
those  who  have  special  abilities  to  perform  success  fully  in 
areas  that  address  the  special  needs  of  Indian  students,  and  who 
have  the  necessary  qualities  of  awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
Indian  students. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Currently,  there  Is  no  data  which  could  be  used  to 
determine  definitively  the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

No  evaluation  studies  are  currently  planned  for  this 
program-  ^  r 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  Review  Materials 

Program  Audits 


For  further  i nf ormat i on  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Mr,  Larence  LaMoure 
(202)  245-7525 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness. 

Contact:     Dr,  Emmett  L,  Fleming 
(202)  245-8380 
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Program  Name 


Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians 


Leg i si  at  ion 

Indian  Education  Act 
P.L.  92-318,  Part  C 


Expiration  Date 


of  1972 


Sept.   30,  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


FY  73 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 


$     <5,  000,000 


$ 


500,000 


8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 


3,000,000. 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,410,000 

5,930,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  Act  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  assistance  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
to  Indian  tribes,  institutions,  and  organizations  to  support 
planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects  serving  adult  Indians. 
Such  programs  include  (1)  those  which  enable  participants  to 
obtain  high  school  diplomas,  improve  their  communication  skills, 
and  participate  in  career  development  activities,   (2)  research 
and  development  programs  to  create  more  innovative  and  effective 
techniques  for  achieving  the  literary  and  high  school  equivalency 
goals;  (3)  surveys  and  evaluations  to  define  accurately  the  extent 
of  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  of  failure  to  complete  high 
school  among  adults  on  Indian  reservations;  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  educational  programs,  services  and  resources 
available  to  Indian  adults;  and  (4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination 
of  information  and  materials  relating  to  and  the  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of,  education  programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opportuaities  to  Indian  adults. 


The  long-range  goal  of  Part  C  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
IS  to  reduce  illiteracy  among  Indian  adults  by  providing  high 
school  equivalency  diploma  training  to  30  percent  of  the  adult 
Indian  po'pulation  between  the  ages  of  20  and  59  by  1981  and  to 
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The  shorter  range  goals  or  immediate  objectives  of  the 
program^^r^:  ^ 

1.  Xo  increase  the  number  of  high  school  equivalency 
diploma  (6ED)  graduates  and  enrollment  in  continu- 
ing education  programs  through  the  use  of  cultural- 
ly relevant  ma-^terials. 

2.  to  develop,  test,  and  implement  innovative  and 
effective  educational  models  and  teaching  strate- 
gies for  achieving  literacy  and  high  school 
equivalency.     To  meet  this  objective,  projects 
will  be  funded  in  such  areas  as  curriculum  develop- 
ment, teaching  techniques,  and  adult  equivalency 
testing.     Areas  of  high  relevancy  to  Indian 
communities,  such  as  legal  education,  consumer 
education  and  vocational  counseling  and  education 
will  be  used  as  course  content  to  develop  adult 
basic  education  programs. 

3.  to  coordinate  with  adult  education  and  6ED  pro- 
grams administered  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Program  Operation^ 

Upon  receipt  of  applications,  grants  are  made  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  Indian  tribes,  institutions,  and 
organizations.     The  projects  are  designed  to  plan  for,  test  and 
demonstrate  effectiveness  of  programs  for  adult  education  for 
Indians.     The  projects  are  intended  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  programs  which  are  designed  to  provide  basic 
literacy  opportunities  to  all  , Indian  adults  to  qualify  them  for 
high  school  equivalency  certificates  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time. 

Program  Scope 

In  Fiscal  Year  7^,  138  Part  C  applications  were  received  and 
45  Part  C  grants  were  awarded.     However,  during  fiscal  year  1977, 
the  Office  of  Education  received  182  applications  to  support 
planning,  pilot,  and  (jemonstrati on  projects  of  which  fifty-three 
(53)  appli cants  received  grant  awards .     In  general,  appli cat ions 
consisted  of  proposed  pilots  and  demons trati on  projects  designed 
to  improve  the  employment  and  educational  opportunities  of  adult 
Indians.^ 

While  many  influences  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  strong 
interest  in  Part  C  of  the  Act  ba<sed  upon  the  yearly  number  of 

^Sh  i-nfln^nf         A^^^'^S^^^^*  closely  related  to  the  language 
and  intent  of  the  Act,  sfiould  be  considered. 
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One  contributing  factor  is  the  Title  IV  definition  of 
,     Indian,     Under  this  definition,  Indians  who  were  formerly  ineligible 
to  participate  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  can  be  served 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  IV.     Thus,  school  di strict  admi ni stra- 
^    tors  and  members  of  the  Indian  community  may  view  Title  IV  funding 
as  a  highly  desirable  means  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  Indian 
students.     Parents  and  children  who  are  Indian,  but  cannot  qualify 
for  tribal  enrollment  or  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  benefits 
because  they  do  not  meet  blood  quantum  requirements,  have  recogni- 
zed a  source  of  educational  support  and  have  claimed  their  Indian 
identity  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Title  IV  program. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  structure  of  Indian  culture  is  so 
'diverse  that  extensive  funding  problems  are  created  by  the  inabili- 
ty to  generalize  effective  educational  practices  to  the  overall 
Indian  community.     There  are  467  recognized  Indian  tribes  and  bands, 
many  of  whom  have  entirely  different  cultural  patterns.  For 
example,  an  effective  education  practice  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
or  one  of  the  other  Northern  plains  tribes  may  require  extensive 
modification  to  work  effectively  for  the  Lumbees  in  the  East. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Currently,  there  is  no  data  which  could  be  used  to  determine 
definitively  the  ef f ecti vene.ss  of  this  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

No  evaluation  studies  are  currently  planned  for  this  program. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  Review  Materials 

Program  Audits 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mr.  Lawrence  LaMoure 
(202)  245-7525 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness. 


Contact:     Dr.  Emmett  L.  Fleming 
(202)  245-8380  , 
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Program  Name 

(Metric  Education 

Legi  si ati  on 

P.L.  93-380,  Title  IV. 
Part  C,  Sec.  403 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives, 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  -0 
10,000,000, 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  -0- 
2,090,000 
2,090,000 
2,090,000 
1  ,840,000 


The  Act  states  that  the  program's  purpose  is  to  encourage 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  to  prepare  students, 
inclifding  parents  and  other  adults,  to  use  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  as  part  of  the  regular  educational  program.  Through 
the  awarding  of  grants  and  contracts,  the  regulations  for  this 
program  state  its  goals  as  follows:     (1)  to  identify,  assess,* 
and  d\|sseminate  information  on  metric  education  curricula  as  well 
as  to  provide  funding  support  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
development  bf  metric  education  curricula  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  State 
education  agencies;  (2)  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  and  use  the 
revised  metric  system  of  measurement  on  an  interdisciplinary 
basis;  (3)  to  develop  and  disseminate  curricula  materials  and 
practices  for  special  learner  populatio.ns  and  (4)  to  support 
State  education  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  develop  statewide 
and  multi-state  interdisciplinary  metric  education  plans  as  a 
basfs  for  guidance  to  local  school  districts  and  the.ir  metric 
education  initiatives . 


Program  Operations 


This  program  solicits  proposals  for  grants  and/contracts  for 
the  following  activities:     (1)  inservice  and/or  preservice 
training  of  teachers;  (2)  State-  and  multi-state  metric  educa- 
tional planning;  (3)  mobile  metric  education;  (4)  development 
and  dissemination  of  materials;  (5)  mass  media  development;  and 
(6)  school-based  interdisciplinary  projects  with  a  concurrent 
training  of  parents  and  other  adults  from  the  general  population. 
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Program  Scope 

'   Five  contracts  and  73  grants  were  awarded  by  this  program 
from  the  FY  76  appropriation.     These  grants  terminated  between 
June  30,  1977,  and  September  30,, 1977.     The  FY  78  grants  will 
generally  conclude  between  June  and  September  1979.     A  total  of 
75  ^grants  Were  awarded  during  FY  77  to  local  and  State  education 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  groups.     The  grantees  are  testing  many 
strategies  and  developing  many  products  which  may  prove  beneficial 
to  less  initiated  metri c  educators  and  educational  agencies. 

In  FY  78  66  potential  grantees  have  been  recommended  for 
funding.  Most  of  these  grants  commenced  on  July  1,  1978,  and 
continue  for  12  months. 

The  target  populations  for  the  program's  thrusts  are:  Native 
Americans,  bilingual,  elderly,  handicapped  and  correctional 
students  as  well  as  preservice  and  inservice  teachers,  teacher 
trainers,  parents,  other  adults  from  the  general  population  and 
elementary  and  secondary  students.     Special  emphasis  is  made  on 
preparing  consumers  for  a  new  measurement  system  in  the  market 
place. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

The  program's  legislation  does  not  provide  for  a  manda^tory 
evaluation.     As  an  alternative,  great  dependence  is  placed  on 
analysis  of  scheduled  project  reports. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

* 

1  )  Program  Reports 

2)  Project  monitoring  activities 

3 )  Site  visits 

4)  Interactions  and  feedback  at  program  sponsored  national 
meetings . 
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about  program  operations, 

Floyd  Davis 
(202)  245-3352 

about  program  evaluation,* 

Paul  R.  Messier 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RgPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name 

Gifted  and  Talented  Children 
Legislation  Expiration  Date 

P.L.  93-381  ,  Section  404.  y     September  30  ,  1  979 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


AUTHORIZATiaN 

APPROPRIATION 

1975 

Commissioner's  S&E 

,$  50,000 

1976 

$12,250,000 

2,560,000 

1977 

12,250,000 

2,560,000 

1978 

1 2,250,000 

2,560,000 

1979 

25,000,000 

3,570,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

1%e  Act  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  educational  services  to  gifted  and  talented  children. 
The  program  regulations  specify  the  following  objectives: 

A.  The  development  and  dissemination  to  the  public^^of 
information  pertaining  to  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth 

B.  Grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  planning,  development,  operation,  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  need^  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  school 

1 evel s 

C.  Grants  to  State  educ*^ian  agencies  for  training 
personnel  engaged,  or^preparing  to  engage,  in  educa- 
ting the  gifted  and  taleMed  or  as  supervisors  of 
such  persons 

D.  Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  agencies,  for  training  leader- 
ship personnel  (including  internships)  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  gifted  and  talented 

E.  Contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  model  projects  fjor 
the  Identification  and  education  of  the  gifted  and 
talented. 
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Program  Operations 


1 .  e 


This  grant  program  operates  with  discreti 
,  no  State  plans  or  formulas  are  required. 


discretionary  funds  only, 


Fund  recipients  are  expected  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
ongoing  evaluation  as  well  as  a.  final  evaluation  of  the  program 
or  project. 

Program  Scope 

The  following  activities  were  supported  through  FY  78 
expendi  tures : 

A.  Two  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  information  pertaining  to  the  educa- 
tion of  gifted  and  talented  youth. 

B.  Thirty-six  awards  were  made  to  States  and  1  SEA  award 
was  continued;  14  grants  to  local  education  agencies 
were  awarded  for  the  planning,  development,  operation 
and  implementation  of  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  gifted 
chi 1 dren . 


and  talented 


D. 


Approximately  50  percent  of  the  awards  to  State 
departments  of  education  include  project  components  for 
the  preservice  and  inservice  training  of  educators  of 
the  gifted  and  taleated  or  supervisors  of  such  persons. 

Three  continuations  were  made  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  training  leadership  personnel 
(including  internships)  in  the  education  of  the 
gifted  and  talented. 

Five  continuation  contracts  and  one  new  contract  were 
awarded  to  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  opera- 
tion of  model  projects  for  the  identification  and 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  youth. 

gram  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

No  systematic  program  effectiveness  data  currently  exist. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 


^        An  eval uation 
out  how  wel  1 
reaching  the 


study  is  planned,  beginning  in  FY  79, 
the  dissemination  and  demonstration  efforts 
target  population. 


to  find 
are 


c 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Individual  project  evaluation  is  required  by  the  program 
regulations.     These  evaluations  together  with  periodic  program 
reports  will  serve  as  a  data  source  for  determining  program 
effectiveness  and  progress. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Dorothy  Sisk 

(202)  245-2481 

^     For  further  information  about*  program  evaluation, 

Contact:     Paul  R.  Messier 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Community  Education 

Legi  si ati  on : 

Education  Amendments  of  1974, 
P.L.  93-380,  Section  405 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

1975 

-0-  ' 

1976 

$  17,000.000 

1977 

1 7,000,000 

1978 

-  1  7,000.000 

1979 

17,000,000 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30.  1983 

APPROPRIATION 
-0- 

$  3,553,000 
3,553,000 
-3  ,553  ,0(nr\ 
3.1  90,  500  \ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  goals  of  the  community  education  program  as  defined  by 
the  Community  Schools  Act  and  reiterated  in  the  regulations  are 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  any  community  by: 

1,^  promoting  greater  utilization  of  public  edu^atid 
fac4*3ities  through  an  extension  of  school  buildings 


2.  providing 
other  related 


educational ,  recreational ,  cultural  ,  and 
community  services  in  accordance  with 


ed 
fto 

^/'^CO 

*^  rt  C 


the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  the  community 

3.     promoting  interagency  cooperation  thereby  saving 
mc^ey  that  results  from  costly  duplication  of  effort. 

Program  OpeVations: 

Discretionary  competitive  grants  are  made  to  State  and  local 
education  agencies  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  establishing,  expanding,  and/or  operating  community 
education  programs.     In  addition,  funds  are  made  available  to 
stitutions  of  higher  education  to  develop  and  establish  or 
o' expand  programs  which  will  train  persons  to  plan  and  operate 
community  education  programs.    Other  components  are  the 
establishment  of  a  clearinghouse  to  disseminate  information  and 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  each  community  educa- 
tion program  as  needed.    Operation  of  the  clearinghouse  was 
initiated  in  FY  77.  / 
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Local  program  grant  recipients  receive  different  Federal 
shares  based  upon  the  status  of  their  program.     The  Federal  share 


1  s 


-  80  percent  of  a  program  to  establish  a  new  community 
education  program. 

-  65  percent  of  a  program  to  expand  or  improve  a 
community  education  program. 

-  40  percent  of  a  program  td  maintain  or  carry  out 
a  community  education  program. 

Program  Scope: 

85  grants  have  been  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1978: 

Amount  of  No .  of 

I ns  ti  tut i  on  Appropri  a ti  on  Grants 

LEA  $       1,564,000  45 

SEA  1,564,000  32 

IHE  425,000  4 

Though  authorized,  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
program  in  FY  75.     The  sframe  breakdown  for  grant  awards  was  used 
in  FY  76  and  is  anticipated  for  FY  79. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  Community  Schools  Act  mandated  that  the  Community 
Education  Advisory  Council  present  to  Congress  a  "complete  and 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  programs  and  operation"  of  the 
Community  Education  Program.     To  fulfill  this  requirement,  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Office  of  Planning^,  Budgeting,  and 
Evaluation  jointly  funded  this  evaluation.     In  May  1977,  a 
contract  was  awarded  to  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  to  conduct 
the  study.     The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  describe  the 
organization  and  operation  of  LEA,  SEA,  and  IHE  projects  funded 
•under  this  program,  and  to  evaluate  their  impact  at  .the  local  and 
State  level.     Survey  data  was  collected  late  in  1977  and  early 
1978  from  all   projects  refunded  In  FY  77  for  their  second  year  of 
operation.     A  sample  of  20  of  these  projects  was  site-visited  to 
obtain  a  more  detailed  picture  of  how  Federal  program  objectives 
have  been  translated  into  project  activities.     The  study  conclu- 
ded that  the  program  was  meeting  with  remarkab^le  success  and 
^hrwUhd^aial'^^  ?^^its  projects  continued  operations  following 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

No  study  is  currently  planned  for  this  program. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  reports 

Young,  Malcolm  et  al.     Evaluation  of  the  Community  Educati 
Program:     Development  Associates,   Inc.;  Arlington,  Va.  1978. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:     Bernard  B.  O'Hayre 
245-0961 

For  further  information  about  program  evaluation. 

Contact;     Paul  R.  Messier 
245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Consumers '  Education 

Legi  si ation 

P.L.  92-318,  Section  811  (as 
amended  by  P.L.  93-380) 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  3,13&,000 
4,069,000 
3,601 ,000 


The  regulations  and  the  Act  specify  the  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram as  f ol 1 ows : 

Grants  and  procurement  contracts  will  be  issued 
for  identfying,  assessing,  and  disseminating 
informa^tion  on  existing  curricula  in  consumers' 
education;  to  establish  resource  centers  which 
will  provide  technical  assistance,  information, 
and  short-term  training  to  agencies,  institu- 
tions and  community  groups  in  the  implementing 
of  consumers'  education  programs;  planning, 
establishing,  expanding,  and/or  improving  model 
community  education  programs  in  consumers' 
education  which  are  designed  to  provide  consumers' 
education  to  the  general  public  in  one  or  more 
communities;  providing  short-term  preservice  or 
inservice  training  for  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional and  noneducational  personnel  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  and  in 
consumers'  education  programs  in  communities. 

Program  Operations 

The  program  operates  with  discretionary  funds  which  support 
selected  proposals  following  a  panel  review.    There  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  funds. 
Projects  are  designed  to  prepare  consumers  for  participation  in 
the  marketplace  fay  imparting  the  understanding,  attitudes,  and 
skills  which  will  enable  persons  to  make  rational  and  intelli- 
gent consumer  decisions  in  the  light  of  their  personal  values 
their  recognition  of  marketplace  alternatives,  and  social, 
economic,  and  ecological  considerations. 
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The  target  populations  are  identified  as  follows:  (1) 
bilingual,  (2)  elderly,  (3)  Indian,  (4)  handicapped,  and  (5) 
correctional . 

Program  Scope 

Sixty-one  grants  and  15  procurement  contracts  were  awarded  by 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1978.     Thirty-one  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  represented  in  the  61  grant  awards.  Eight 
of  these  applications  represent  re-submissions  from  fiscal  year 
1977  grantees. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  by  agency  type 
of  the  grant  awards  over  the  three-year  history  of  the  program. 

Grant  History:    Comparison  of  Agency  Types 


1976--66  qrant  awards 

1977--57 

grant  awards 

1978--65 

qrant  awards 

Agency  Type 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

SEA 

Int. 

LEA 

2  3 
2  3. 
5  8 

1 
2 
4 

1  .5 
3.5 

7 

3 
2 
12 

4 

3 
19 

IHE 

2-yr. 

4-yr. 

28  42 
(4)  (6) 
(24)(36) 

18 

(3) 
(15)  • 

3.2 

(5) 
(27) 

20 

(-4) 
(16) 

31 

(6) 
(24) 

OPPNA  1/ 

29  44 

32 

56 

28 

43 

A*  further  breakdown  of  the  28  OPPNA's  on  the  list  of  the  total 
65  funded  proposals  indicates  the  following: 

From  Public  Agencies: 

1  Interstate  Commi ssi on 

5  State  Officer-Consumer  Affairs/Consumer  Council 
4  City  County  Departments--Human  Resources/ 
Housing  Assistance 

2  Librari  es 

From  Nonprofit  Agencies: 

40  Community  Action/Community  Service  Agencies 
V      1  National  Consume^  Organization 
4  Indian  Coalitions  or  Tribes 


Other  Public  and  Private  Non-Profit  Agencies 
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3  Education/Research/Service  Agencies 
3  Citizen^s  Action  Groups 
1  Hospital 

Furthermore,  there  are  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  low- 
income  people,  both  urban  and  rural;  to  work  with  the  elderly  in 
several  settings;  to  bring  consumer  education  to  groups  whose 
first  language  is  Spanish,  to  Native  Americans  on  and  off 
reservations,  and  to  trade  unionists. 

Over  1,000  teachers  and  people  in  key  educational  positions 
will  have  received  training  on  consumer  education  topics  ranging 
from  effective  family  budgeting  all  the  way  to  ways  of  judging 
advertising  and  promotional  techniques  designed  to  trap  the 
unwaryv    Particular  emphasis  upon  State  leadership  and  the  subse- 
quent need  for  policy  on  consumer  education  will  identify  and 
clarify  issues  and  problems  statewide.     In  community  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies,  the  stress  is  placed  upon  over  1,000  service 
providers  with  training  and  development  activities  designed  to 
improve  their  consumer  educational  effectiveness  with  regard  to 
specific  target  groups  suo^Ofls  the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  low 
income,  rural  and  urban  pvopufl a tions .    The  focus  upon  institutional 
capacity  building  activities  is  evidenced  in  almost  all  projects 
by  the  direct  emphasis  on  the  service  provider  rather  than  the 
individual  consumer. 

Studies  and  reports  developed  through  procurement  contracts 
are  providing  information  about  major  areas  never  before  probed, 
includir¥g  the  state  of  the. art,  the  role  of  the  consumer/citizen, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  economics  and  consumer  education 
curricula.     A  series  of  small  contracts  has  identified  functional 
delivery  systems  which  could  contribute  to  a  resource  linkage 
system  'serving  consumer  educators  in  need  of  curriculum  and  other 
materials.     Other  areas  in  which  the  Office  of  Consumers'  Educa- 
tion has  conducted  studies  have  to  do  with  Statfi  and  local  regula- 
tory agencies,  public  utilities,  advertising,  the  current  and 
future  role  of  consumers,  the  consumption  of  human  services, 
such  as  health.    Two  publications  to  serve  consumer  education 
leaders  as  well  as  notices  have  been  published:     "A  Guide  to 
Consumer  Action"  and  "A  Guide  to  Consumer  Education  Instructional 
Materi  al  s  . " 


A  very,  small  dissemination  system  for  the  results  of  these 
procurement  contracts  has  been  developed  and  implemented  with 
the  Office  of  Consumers'  Education. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

r  applications  in  fiscal  year  1  978  for  support, 

of  which  738  were  eligible  applications.    Of  this  latter  total, 
approximately  61  were  funded.     In  Fiscal  Year  1976  the  averaqe 
grant  award  was  $44,000  compared  to  $53,000  In  FY  77. 

EJIc  623 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

c 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Interim  and  final  reports  from  ongoing  proj||f^ts. 

Fiscal  Year  1976  1977  1978 

No.  of^^ants  66  57  61 

Average  Amt.  $44,000  $53,000  $62,000 

Total  Amt.  $2,999,591  $2,956,739  $3,433,191 

Contracts  7  35  15 

Total  Amt. 

Contracts  $134,889  $177,979  $634,608  . 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:     Dustin  Wilson 
(202)  245-0636 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Paul  Messier 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Women's  Educational  Equity 


Legi  si ati  on 


Expiration  Date 


P.L.  93-380, 


Section  408 


September  30,  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


"Tn  -0. 


$ 


-0- 


30,000,000 
30,&W7000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 


6,270,000 
7,270,000 
8,085,000 
9,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


In  accordance  with  the  Act,  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  educational  equity  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

The  program  defines  its  goals  as: 

A)  The  elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  and  of  those  elements  of  sex  role  stereotyping 
and  sex  role  socialization  in  educational  institu- 
tions, programs,  and  curric<ila  which  prevent  full 
and  fair  participation  by  women  in  educational  pro- 
grams and  in  American  society  generally. 

B)  The  achievement  of  responsiveness  by  educational 
institutions,  programs,  curricula,  policy  makers, 
administrators,  instructors,  and  other  personnel 
to  the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  women 
arising  from  inequitable  educational  policies  and 
practi  ces . 

Three  strategies  to  implement  these  goals  are: 

A)  Systemic  change  by  eliminating  those  elements 

of  sex  role  stereotyping  and  sex  role  socializa- 
tion which  separately,  and  more  importantly, 
together  and  over  time  limit  the  aspirations, 
experiences,  and  options  of  women. 

B)  t  Institutional  change  through  the  elimination 

of  discriminatory  practices  -and  policies  in 
educational  agencies,  organizations,  and  programs 
which  may  be  contrary  to.Federal  statutes,  execu- 
tive orders,  and  regulations. 
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C)  Supplementary  activities  for  individuals  through 
special  educational  opportunities  and  support 
services. 

Program  Operations 

The  program  may  receive  applications  or  proposals  from  any 
public  agency,  private  nonprofit  organization,  or  individual. 
They  are  reviewed  by  panels  which  are  broadly  representative  of 
the  concerns  of  the  program.     The  most  highly  rated  applications 
are  funded,  within  the  mandated  requirements  both  for  appropriate 
geographical  distribution  and  for  projects  at  all  levels  of 
education,  as  well  as  the  regulatory  requirement  for  projects 
which  collectively  represent  to  the  extent  possible  the  diverse 
needs  and  concerns  in  educational  equity  for  women.    This  program, 
under  the  Commissioner's  approval,  is  entirely  discretionary. 

Program  Scope 

Sixty-seven  grants  and  5  major  contracts  were  funded  in 
FY  76.     In  FY  77,  twenty  projects  were  continued  and  63  new  awards 
were  made.    Two  contracts  were  continued  and  four  new  contracts 
were  funded  in  FY  77.     In  FY  78  approximately  55  new  grants 
will  be  awarded,  17  will  be  continued,  and  several  contracts 
will  be  funded.     The  program  aims  at  both  children  and  adults, 
both  women  and  men;  .ethnic,  regional,  socioeconomic  groups; 
educational  personnel,  parents,  students,  and  concerned  citizens. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Regulations  were  published  on  February         1  976.     For  an 
amendment  to  these  regulations,  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  was  published  on  October  21,  1976,  and  a  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  on  April  1,  1977.     The  final  Amendment  to  the 
Regulation  was  published  on  June  28.     No  information  on  effective- 
ness will  be  available  for  at  least  a  year. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
has  a  mandated  responsibility  to  evaluate  programs  and  projects. 
At  this  time,  there  are  no  other  plans  for  such  evaluation.  There 
is  a  contract  to  develop  measurement  instruments  and  to  do 
representative  case  studies  needed  to  assess  program  strategies. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  Reports 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


Contact:    Joan  Duval 

(202)  245-2181 


For  further  information  about  program  evaluation. 


Contact:    Paul  R.  Messier 
(202)  245-8877 


\ 


I, 
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ANNUAL  EVAtUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Education  in  the  Arts 


Legi  slation 


Expiration  Date 


P.L.  93-380,  Section  409 


September  30,  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1975 
1976 


-0- 

Not  less  than 
$  750,000 
Not  less  than 

750,000 
Not  less  than 

750,000 
Not  less  than 

750,000 


1977 


$  750,000 
$  1  ,750,000 


^1978 


$  2,000,000 


1979 


$  3,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  legislative  intent  for  this  program  is  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  establish  programs  in 
which  the  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  p.rograms.    The  program's  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the 
published  regulations,  is  to: 

(1)  Encourage  the  development,  in  students,  of  an 
aesthetic  awareness  in  the  arts 

(2)  Foster  self-actualization  and  the  development 
of  communicative  skills  through  movement,  sound 
visual  images,  and  verbal  usage 

(3.)  Involve  each  student  in  each  school  covered  by 
the  application  in  enjoyment,  understanding, 
creation,  and  evaluation  of,  and  participation 
in,  the  arts 

(4)  Address  the  spectrum  of  art  forms,  including  at 
least  dance;  music,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts 
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(5)  Integrate  these  art  forms  into  the  regular  educa- 
tional program  as  distinguished  from  treating 
them  on  an  extra-curricular  or  peri[3heral  basis; 

(6)  Infuse  the  arts  into  the  curriculum  to  enhance  and 
improve  the  quality  of  aesthetic  education  offered, 
and  expand  the  use  of  the  arts  for  cognitive  and 
affective  learning  experience. 

Program  Operations 

Grants  are  awarded  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
on  a  competitive  basis.     The  John  F.   Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  through  the  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  assists 
with  the  review  of  proposals  and  provides  a  variety  of  forms  of 
technical  assistance  to  grant  recipients. 

Projects  funded  tend  to  combine  a  variety  of  activities 
designed  to  integrate  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  with  educational 
practices.     These  activities  focus  on  students  as  well  as  on 
teachers  (e.g..  through  training  programs)  and  other^ucati on 
practitioners  (e.g-.^^gh  State  and  local  conferences). 

Program  Scope 


The  program  used  som^'Salary  and  Expense  monies  in  FY  75  to 
conduct  regional  conferences  and  workshops,  and  to  as s i St. States 
in  planning  for  arts  educational  programs.     Rules  and  regulations 
were  published  in  April  1976  and  grants  were  awarded  for  the 
first  time  under  this  program  in  July  1976  to  89  recipients:  41 
State  Departments  of  Education,  one  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
agency,  three  Trust  Territories,  and  44  local  education  agencies 
in  31  States.     In  1977,  awards  went  to  30  State  Departments  of 
Education  and  47  local  education  agencies.     State _ educati on 
agencies  projects  included  a  combination  af  activities  such  as 
programs  for  local  school  districts,  statewide  conferences  to 
promote  the^  concept  of  arts  in  education,  state-wide  teacher 
training  activities  and  publication  of  newsletters.    Local  educa- 
tional projects  funded  were  designed  to  impact  upon  one  school  as 
well  as  on  a  number  of  schools,  and  included  many  of  the  same 
activities.     Other  activities  designed  to  operate  at  the  school 
level,  such  as  artists  in  residence  programs,  were  also  included 
in  LEA  plans. 

In  1977  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  $1.25  million 
under  tkfi  program,  over  and  above  the  $750,000  for  FY  77  grants 
to  St«i|Pbnd  local  education  agencies.     This  additional  $1.25 
millionwas  provided  specifically  for:    the  Alliance  for  Arts 
*^    Education  ($750,000)  and  the  National  Committee/Arts  for  the 
Handicapped  ($500,000). 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  performed. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data 
Program  Reports 

t 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Lonna  B.  Jones  \ 
(202)  472-5658  ^ 

For^urther  information  about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:     Paul  R.  Messier 
(202)  245-8877 
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APPENDIX  A, 

LISTING  OF  EDUCATION  PILING  AND  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES:    FY  1978 


ERIC 


LISTING  OF  EDUCATION  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES:    FY  1978 

Required  by  Section  417(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provision^  Act,  P. L.  93-380,  as  amended 
Listing  of  Contracts  (including  brief  description,  nameof/^n tractor,  and  funding  history) 

10000  Series:    Elementary  &  Secondary  Programs   

30000  Series:    Postsecondary  Programs    9  ' 

50000  Series:    Occupational ,  Handicapped  and 

Developmental  Programs    13 

90000  Series:    Miscellaneous    17 

This  listing  includes  all'  contracts  containing  FY  1978  or  1979  funds  plus 
all  contracts  any  part  of  the  performance  .of  which  occurred  during  FY  1978 


"ED"  numbers  indicate  ERIC  accession  numbers  of  reports.    "ED's"  with  no 
numbers  indicate  that  reports  have  been  sent  to  ERIC  hut  are  not  yet  accessible 
as  of  the  date  of  this  run. 

All  funds  are  "P&E"  unless  otherwise  indicated  under  "Description  of  Contract." 
FY  79  funds  shown  are  Title  I  monies  obligated  July  through  September  1978. 
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SUM*'ARY  OF  PLANNlsO  AND  EVALU4TIUS  CUNT»<ACTS  A8  OF  jANUAf<Y  10»  1979 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


ti  CLr»*Ef«TAftY  AND  SECONDARY  PR06»A'«S 

1  73  hOZ  OEC*O«73>0d3! 
CO»'PLCTE0««REPOftT  AVARABU 
eo 1 0 1 0 1 7 • 1 1 7229 , 1 333^0*ft2 

FUNOINQ  HISTORY,  FY  73l  98i<»^| 

7«l  !067S6» 

751  73609^ 

761  319775 

1  73  ftOS  OEC«0*73«t>336 
CO»*PtETE0«*^EPuRT  AVAILABLE 
Eai01ol7,n7a29,l3360»2 

FuNOl^C  HISTORY,  Fy  73l  1370909 

7at  1421032 

75t  152OHI9 

761  «79660 

1  7*  005  C£C-0»7«»»9331 

cohpleteo«»'<c*>C!kT  available 

fc0225a93,«,13S09g«i,lS«o34,S 


FuKOIhC  MIST0RY»  FY  7«| 
75  J 
761 
771 


I  7a  951 


CEC»o»7a*05«s2 


FUNDING  HI$T0RY»  FY  7«| 
751 
7ot 
771 
7dl 


626312 
500000 
663967 
57«6I 


277O900 
1301386 
669116 
53665 
O5a90 


1  74  902  Oec«0*7<*039a 
CO^PLCTED««REPOKT  AVAILABLE 

eo 

FUNpjNC  ^JSTO«Y»  FY  7«l 
7S| 


761 
771 
761 


2«ftllft 

Soooo 

211715 
21939 
172*6 
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OESCRIRTXUN  OF  CONTRACT 


LO'.ftlTOOIHAL  tVALU4TlO»<  OF  THE 
EHERCEKCY  SCHOOL  AS6ISTANCE  ACT 
RILOT  PROGRAM  (CSAA  FU^^USl 
(ALSO  EO  156951,2,155272-5) 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  EHE»<UtHCY  SCHOOL 
AID  ACT  BASIC  LEA  PHOGwAM  (ESAA 
FUrtOS)  (IhCLUOES  S22,600  FY  73  StE 
FUNDS)  (ALSO  10  l^a9Sl,2,155272«S) 


EVALUATION  CF  THE  BXlInGUAl  EO  PROC 
(INCLUDES  500K  S£C  232  FUNDS 
IN  dOTH  FY  7a  «  FY  75) 
(SEE  ALSO  176010) 


fOlLO'*  THROUGH  NATIONAL  EVALUATlONI 
DATA  COLLECTION  AND  DATA  RRJCESbiNG 
(CONTINUATION  OF  169191}  (FULLUN 
THROUGH  FUNDS) 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  /  SPECIAL 
STUalES  OF  IME  FOLLOW  THKOUCH 
PROGRAM  (CONTINUAIIUN  OF  172902) 
(FOULOm  THNOUGH  FUNDS) 


CONTRACTU**  NAME, 
LOCATION,   ANU  TYPE» 

STAKT  AND  End  dates 


PRUJCT  HUfilTUH  UbLlG, 
(  OKGANIZATION  DOLWAHS 


systeh  develo»'h£nt  corp. 

santa  monica,  cal.  (p) 

2/ia/73  TO  3/31/76 


6rSTEH  OEVELOPHiNT  CORP. 
SANTA  HONlCA,   CAL*  (P) 
6/  1/73  TO  3/3i/76 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH 
HALO  ALTO,   CAL.  (N) 
6/30/7a  TO  3/31/76 


SHOENAKtR 
OPBE 


310S131 


SHUENAf^tR 
UPBE 


a792S20 


SHUEHAKER 
OPBE 


2070260 


STA»jFUKO  research  INSTITUTE 
HENLO  PARK,  CALIF. 
10/12/73  TO  lu/31/79 


(N) 


BURNS 
OHbE 


5040577 


HURON  INSTITUTE 
bOSTUN,  KASS. 
9/?0/73  TU  10/31/76 


6URNS 
(N)  OPBE 


549036 
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a. 

SUM**AfiT  OF  PLANNING  ANO  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  JANUAKY  lit,  1979 


CONTRACT  NUMA£R 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  Nai'E, 
LOCATlu^,  ANU  TYPEf 
5TAKT  ANO  fcKC?  DATtS 


PRDJCT  MUNITOH  0BL16, 
4  UKCASiZATION  OOLIAKS 


I  79  001 


300«79«0332 


7Sl 

4029600 

7*i 

2M9947 

771 

3«J0530 

761 

3665027 

791 

2169662 

I  79  002  300-79-0212 

CO>'^LETEO—PEPORT  AVAILABLE 
tDl«9017 

Funding  history,  fy  751  665730 

76t  35465 
771  247*2 

1  79  fOl  300»79-0l34 

CO^-PLETED^-REPORT  AVAILA6LE 
tUl«646d*f3 

FUN0IN6  HISTORY,  Fy  7Sf 
761 
771 


1  76  004 


300-76-00^3 


669A95 
Il2n9i6 
52512 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  76|  357«76 
77t  1666423 

1  76  009  300*76«00^5 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  761 
771 


341705 
^61197 
761  1991617 

1  76  OOf  300-76-0316 

CO**PLETED—REPORT  AVAILABLE 
ED1$525I 

Funding  history,  fy  76i  364434 

771  29654 
76t  9642 

1  76  010  OEC*0*7a«9331 
CONPLETEO 


EVALUATION  OF  ThE  SUSTAINING 
EFFECTS  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS  EXCtHT  5639, 20o  RIE 
77  I109f000  P4E  76  (  >360,6l5  S«E  76 


SYSTE»-  OtvELOP^ENT  CORP. 
SANTA  HO'^ICA,  CAL. 
7/  1/75  TU  12/31/60 


HAYtSKE 
OPBE 


15620795 
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FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  761 


33000 


FURTHER  DOCUvgNTATIUN  OF  THE  STATE 

TITLE  J  REPORTING  MODELS 

(TITLE  I  FUNDS  IN  FY76  AND  FY77) 


FOULOM  THROUGH  E VALUA TI0N*.DAT A 
ANALYSIS  (FOLLOh  THROUGH  FUNDS) 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 
IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  NEGLECTED 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  (J25fl|539 
TITLE  I  FUNDS  IN  77) 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
E3EA  TITLE  I  HIgRANT  PROGRAM 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


TITLE  I  EVALUATION  rORI^ShOPS 
(TITLE  I  FUNOS) 


PREPARATION  OF  HANDBOOK  ON  EVAL- 
UATION OF  BILINGUAL  PROJECTS  (TITLE 
I  FUNDI)  (ADD-ON  TO  PROJECT  174005) 


R*<C  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CAL. 
6/16/75  TU  6/30/76 


ABT  ASSOCIATES 
CAHBRIOGE  MASS, 
2/  7/75  TO  12/31/77 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
Santa  mqmca,  cal. 

2/  9/76  TO  9/10/79 


RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  INSTITUTE 
DUNHAM,  N,  C, 
2/  9/76  TU  5/31/60 


R^c  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
MOUNTAIN  VIE^*,  CAL. 
7/  1/76  TO  12/31/77 


(P) 


(P) 


(P) 


(N) 


(P) 


A*'ERICAN  Institutes  for  research 

PALO  ALTO,  CAL.  (N) 
9/30/76  TO  6/31/76 


ANDERSON 
OPeJE 


IKAHOTO 
OPBE 


ANDERSON 
OPefc 


York 

0P6E 


ANDERSON 
OPBE 


SHOE-^^AKER 
OPBE 


725937 


1642325 


2026299 


3294719 


403730 


23000 


ERIC 


3. 

SUMMARY  OF  PtA*<>i|^G  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  JANUARY  10,  1979 


S£ft« 

NO. 


CONTRACT  NU»4aCR 


OESCrtlPTlON  Of  CONTPACT 


CONTRACTOR  ^AHt, 

LOCATION,  am;  type, 

STAHT  *NU  End  OaT£S 


PkOJCT  honitoh 
I  ORGANXZATiON 


UOltAKS 


X  76  Oil  300*7*«0$4| 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  761  Il6fl07 

771  l«9S6fl 

761  721792 

A  76  012  300»76»0542 


Funding  HISTORY,  Fy  76I  106037 
761  396212 

X  76  013  300»76»05^3 


Funding  history,  fy  76i  i095aa 

761  |993ad3 
1  76  Ola  300»76*0544 


Fu^-DING  HISTORY,  FY  761  112S19 

771  53ao7 

^                      761  175747 

1  76  015  3O0»76«0595 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  Fy  761  ll2ao3 
771  121996 
761  a00306 

I  76  016  300«76-0S<*6 

FuNDI'^G  HISTORY,  FY  76t  J*.*" ^1^0630 
771*.  \r;tOS26#» 
761^  J^53 

X  74  017        J00»76»05*>7  \ 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL     Rmc  KESEa;?CH  CORPORATION 
ASSISTANCE  CENTEH..REG10N^4^TITLE      tJETHESOA,  HO. 
I  FUNDS)  f      \  10/  1/76  TO  3/31/79 


(P) 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECrtSf^AL/  EOUCATIOML  TESTING  SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTEHjj^H€0IOix..H--tTlTLV  PRI^CETO^r-N. J.  (nj 
I  FUNUS)  J><^     >      I   y\    10/  1/76  TO  3/31/79 


Funding  history,  fv  76,i  116006 

77^1  o,  ^^UOl 
76X,  '*  a 3 2996 


OPERATION  OF  E5EA  TITLE  I  TEOHytAL    NATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTEH.-REUION  ILf/  uuHha*-,  n.C-.  <N) 

{TITLE  i  FU.^iDS)  10/  1/76  TJ  3/31/79 


OPERATION  OF  E5£A  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL     EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER»»REGION   IV   (TITLE     ATLANTA,   GA.  (n) 
I  FUNDS)  10/  1/76  TU  3/31/79 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TtCH-^^JCAL     EOUCATIO.^aL  TESTING  SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTEK.. REGION  V  (TITLE      EVaNSTUN,   ILL.  («) 
I  FUNDS)  10/  1/76  TO  3/31/79 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    hESOURCE  DEVELOPHENT  INSTItI/TE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTtK»»REGION  Vl  (TITLE     AUSTlf^  TEXAS  (Pi 
I  FUNDS)  10/  1/76  TO  3/31/79 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL  AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEakCH 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER— REGION  vll  PALO  ALTO,  CAL.-  (n) 

(TITLE  I  FUKOS)  10/  1/76  TU  3/31/79 


FISHSEIN 
OPbt 


FISHHEIN 
OPtiE 


FISHHEIN 
OPBE 


FISHBtlN 
OPBE 


FiSHtiEiN 
OPdE 


FISHdfcIrt 
OPBE 


FISMdEiN 
OPBE 


1026063 


4S4249 


2102991 


341675 


634709 


716069 


642607 


637 


ERIC 


638 


SUHMArtY  OF  PCANMVG  A«*0  tVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  JANUARY  10,'  1979 


CONTRACT  NUMHER 


OtSCKIPriUK  Uf  CONTf^ACT 


CONTMACTUR  f^AMt, 
LUCATIUN,  ANU  Ty^*E, 
S]Ar<T   ANU  ENU  UATES 


PRUJCT  MOMTUft 
4  ORGANIZATION 


ObLIG, 

uucwahS 


1  7*  OU 

1  76  019 

FUNOZ^iG 

I  7*  020 

FUN0IN6 

1  7«  022 

Funding 


300*76 
MUTORY, 

300*76< 

HISTORY, 

300«76< 
HISTORY, 

300*76 
HISTORY, 


>*054a 


FY  761 
77t 
V  781 

•05«9 


FY  761 
77t 
76 1 

•0550 


FY  761 
77t 
761 

»0350 


FY  761 
771 
7tt| 


1  76  026  300*76*0a33 


Funding 

1  7*  029 


HISTORY,  Fy  761 
300*76*03U 


Funding  history,  fy  76t 

771 
76t 


63J 


X  76  030 
FUNDING 


300*76*0330 


HISTORY,  FY  7»t 
771 


110772 
l22Qa3 
37179a 


nt60S 
1  lOo^O 
366677 


109771 
59?76 
399203 


139306 
2060a2 
9757 


109063 


002136 

2a7»a 

26aS 


«23695 
a065l9 


OPeRATION  OF  EStA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  C£/UE>'*«HEGION  VIII 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


OPeRATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  CENTEH*«KEGION  IX 
(TITLE  I  FON05) 


OPERATION  OF  ESE*  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  CtNTEH«*KEGION  X  (TITLE 
I  FUNDS) 


STUDY  OF  BILINGUAL  CUtt«ICULUH 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  , 


EVALUATION  OF  EhERGE'^CY  SCHOOL  AID 
ACT  (ESAA)  IMPi.EHENTATIO*^  and 
IMPACT  AT  THE  REGIONAL  LEVEL  (ESAA 
Fur.'DS) 


NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  LAHORATORY 
PORTLAND  OKfc.  iti) 
10/  1/76  TO  3/31/79 


NOWTh^EST  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 
PORTLAND  ORE.  (N) 
10/  1/76  TO  3/31/79 


^ORTH^^EST  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 
POKTLANO  ORE.  (N) 
10/  J/76  TO  3/31/79 


DEVELOPMENT     ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
AASHINUTUN,  D.C.  (P) 
7/  1/76  TO  1/31/79 


APPLIED  URdANETlCS,  INC. 
hASHl^GTON,  D.C.  (P) 
6/20/76  TO  1/31/79 


EVALUATION  OF  ThE  EmEhGEnCY  SCHOOL 
AID  ACT  NON*PRUFIT  OHGA/^IZATIOS 
PROGRAM  (ESAA  FUNDS) 


EVALUATION  OF  PROJECT  INFORhaTIUN 
(HIPS)  DISSEMINATION  k^O  IhPLEmEnT- 
aTIUN  CPIPS^  FUNDS) 


The  Rand  corporation 

SANTA  MONICA  CAL.  (N) 
6/25/76  TO  1/31/79 


AMEPICAM  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH 

Palo  alto,  CAL.  in) 

7/  1/76  TO  6/30/79 


F18H»£IN 
OPBE 


FISHUEIN 
OPbE 


F18HHE1N 
OPBE 


OKADA 
OPdE 


YORK 
OPtJE 


YORK 
OPBE 


BURNEt 

OPdE 


609009 


609^u2 


S162b2 


355105 


ia9063 


629565 


632214 


ERIC 


SUMMARY  UP  PLAMNINU  kf40  E V AtUA f  h*is^  CONTR AC T8  A8  OF  JAMUAHY  10|  1979 


^0. 


CONTRACT  HUHHiH 


0E8C«IPTI0N  Of  CONTRACT 


'  CONTHACTUH  NAME, 
LOCATION,   ANO  TyHE, 
STAKT   AM)  iNi;  DATES 


PROJCT  MONITOR  OBUIO, 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


t  77  001     -  300-77 
FUNDING  I^ISTORYi 
t  77  002  300-77 

Funding  historyi 

t  77  003  300-77- 

Funding  history* 

I  77  005  POO-77- 
COMFL£TEO 

Funding  history, 

t  77  007  POO-77- 


>OSlS 

FY  771 
7S| 

-0527 

FY  771 

>0a44 

FY  771 
7SI 

0453 

FY  771 

0075 


l'>1665 
389762 


9995 


Soooo 

J06076 


7300 


9500 


FUNDING  HISTORY^  Fy  771 
t  77  010  300-77-0327 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77|  Il7aa36 
7S|  1463741 

t  77  on  300-77-0J93 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FYs  77|  25S647 

t  77  012  300-77-0323 
CQMPLETeO 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77|  69J49 

t  77  01$  Mas77-0371 

CUNPLtTCD— REPWT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77|  169145 
7«l  33725 


A  PHOCLSS  AND  MANAGEMENT  STUDY  OF 
C0N30LI0ATE0  PKOGHAm's  UNDER 
ESEA  TITLE  tV 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  EQUITY  IN  SCHOOL 
FlWANCt  iilTM  A.^  EJiPtNDnuHE 
DISPARITY  MEASURE 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  EVALUATION  M00EL8 
Fi^R  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS  IN  EARLY 
CHlLDrtOOO  EDUCATION  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


PHEPARATION  OF  TECHNICAL  PAPER  ON 
CHILDREN'S  NORMAL  GROWTH  AT  VARIOUS 
GRADE  LEVELS  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSID£KATIO»HS  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  LARGE  SCALE 
TESTING  AND  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SELECTED 

ESAA  SUPPO'^TEi)  ACTIVITIES  0.^  INTER- 

GROUP  RELATIONS  AND  8ASIC  SKILLS 
(ESAA  FUNDS) 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
AID  ACT  MAGNET  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
(1:SAA  FUNDS) 


A  STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  TECHNICAL  AND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
DESIGNED  TO  FACILITATE  ^ChOOL 
DESEGREGATION  (ESAA  FUNDS) 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  E^'EkGENCY  SCHOOL 
AID  ACT  PROGRAM  UPERATIOA^S  (E8AA 
FUNDS) 


THE  HAND  CORPORATION 
SANTA  MONICA  CALt 
10/  1/77  TO  B/31/79 


(N) 


EUUCATION  COMM,  FOR  THE  STATES 
DE.NVERi  COLO,  (N) 
10/  1/77  TO  1/31/79 


HURON  INSTITUTE 

rtOSTON,  MASS,  (N) 
10/  1/77  TO  5/31/79 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORPUHATION 
MOUNTAIN  VUrt,  CAL.  (P) 
9/  9/77  TO  10/15/77 


POLEKENI,  ANTHONY 
UPPER  MONTCLAIH,  N,J,  (I) 
1/12/77* TO  3/31/79 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP, 
SANTA  MONICA,  CAU,  (p) 
S/23/77  TO  12/31/SO 


ABT  ASSOCIATES 
CAMBRIDGE  MASS, 
9/  9/77  TO  2/2a/79 


TEAM  associates] 

IVASHINQTON,  D, 
9/30/77  TO  7/31/76 


APPLIED  URUAN^TICS,  INC, 
*«ASHINGT0N,  0, 
9/30/77  TU  S/ia/7tt 


tiACKSON 
OPdE 


STOnE 
OPBE 


STONEHILl 
UPBt 


ANDERSON 
OPBE 


FiSHbEiN 
OPbE 


HURNES 
OCbE 


YORK 
OPSE 


OZENNE 
pPbE 


ERIC 


551427 


9995 


256075 


7300 


9500 


2635179 


25B647 


69749 


202665 


3'i»<*»A«Y  0^  PLAN-^r^*  ^^0  tviLUATION  Cu<7HACTS  AS  Vf  JASU****  Jo,  1979 


I  77  OU  3O0«77«O3lJ 


fUN01»«G  Hl3T0ftY,  Fy  T7| 
781 

I  76  001  J0O-7»«Oi37 


fsjkOlhC  HISTORY,  Ft  76« 
I  76  OjI  300»78»0a69 

ru*»OlNC  ♦•I3T0«t,  FY  761 

I  78  610  J»OC»76»Oon 
CC»*PLEteo 

fv*it>lhO  MlSTOay,  ft  761 
1  78  on  300«75«0l82 

FUSDIJ^G  MI3TCW?Y,  fV  78 1 
1  78  OU  300*76«0160 

Fu^0^^t;  •*I3I0RY,  Ft  76t 
I  76  013  300-^8.0355 

FUVOINC  Hl3^;?Y,  791 
1  78  030  300»78»0,yt/3 

FyvoIsC  K13TCWY,  Ty  781 
I  78  031  300«76«0$27 


61 3 

erJc 


722529 
39067* 


•39158 


6a«ei85 


6155 


39875S 


17462 


^5000 


92*68 


Fw**Ol>»C  HISTORY,        7dt  21I73J8 


INFOft-^ATlO**  VIA  ^»»<GJ£C1  lNrO*^MAT10'* 
PAC<iAGE3  IP1P3  fg»<Oa) 


STuOy  of  »AhEnT*l  iNVOCvE-'eST  It 
vaCIjvS  PrfJv-.A'^S  (»250,0V0  t34A, 
V35y,00y  fOwLO*  T«RU  k  >39,156  516 


w^C  •^tSEAHCi  CURPOkAtIOH 

MOU'*lAlN    Vlfcrt,    CAL,  (P) 

7/29/77   To  J2/5J/79 


aYSTE**   )EvELOP»*EM  CO«P, 
5*HT4  wnnUA,  CiL,  (P) 
9/30/76  TO  J0/3J/BQ 


DEVELJ»'>*£*«T  OF  E''T<>Y/ExlT  CRITERIA 

A>ir  ASSOClATfO  Abi>£&3-t'<T  PKPLtOOKES  w'^S  AlA'-itoS,  CAtlFO'^tlA 
FOff  f»lLl<C^;AL  EDuCAUuN  PROJECTS  9/3^;/7ii  TU  9/30/80 

(^88,000  blLl-vGOAL  I  SS^6,835  S^t) 


Fl^AL  •<EVlSleN3  10  COST  A-^ALYSIS 
kAsD&OOK  (T1Tl£   I  fOHOS) 


kH  A*.LY31S  OP  U3u£S  r  tSEA 
TITlE  1  EV*LiiATlOh  xEHnwTlJ^C 
(TITLE  I  FoNoS) 


STATE  Aa<0  local  CulOE  TQ  CftlTEQION 
9EFE^£HC£0  TE3TMC   (TITLE  1  Fu^US) 


PE«>FD«MANCE  vEVJtii  OF  USCE'S  ESEA 
T1Tl£  I  EVAUJATIJN  TECHNICAL  AS3l3« 
TAKtf^  PRUOkA**  (TltLfc  I  FimOS) 


*<*'C  kEsEas'Ch  C0«POkATig^ 
tj£T«£SOA,  MO,  (p) 
12/JV/77   TO  4/15/70 


w^C  »^t3£A«C«  C0>*P')kAT10»» 
MOv;KTAl;^  VUfi,  CAL,  (p) 
7/1J/7*  TO  J2/31/79 


A--EP1CAN  INSTITUTES  FOk  RE3Ea«Ch 
KAtO   ALTO,    CAL.  <H) 
8/21/7^  TU  8/20/79 


HOPE  ASSOCIATES 
nAS^lKCTONt  D.  C. 
9/  1/78  TO  a/30/7V 


PROJECT  OEvELOPE* 
(PIP$  Fus*>S) 


S^^ORT 


NETWORK  OP   IS»^0VATIVE  SCHOOLS 
AV^OvER,  --ASS.  (h) 
n/Jfi/77  TO  2/28/79 


A  STJO^QF  FfcueKAL  ANo  STATE  >.pt*ORk  oF  I^kOvaTIVE  SCHOOLS 

OISSE''1'yV440**  STRATEGIES  (IJ, 519,700  AM>0»ER,  •'aSS.  (k) 
PIPS  A»<0  ^597, 618  FuLLO^  Thru  Fb'*yi)     9/jo/7b  TO  6/30/61 


BEZOEK 
0P{5fc 


OZEhwE 
UPaE 


ShuEhakER 
OPoE 


amOERSOn 
OPbfc 


ANDERSON 
OPot 


AK0ER6UN 
OPtfE 


BAKER 
P 


faEZOEX 
OPbE 


BEZOEK 
OPet 


11132^^ 


439J56 


60C665 


•  155 


J98755 


17462 


95000 


92606 


2117316 


1 


1. 


5UX>«ARy  OF  PtAJiNpiW  kfto  Evaluation  coNTHAcia  Ad  OF  Januaky  to.  197^ 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COHIAACT 


COmThaCTUR  NA-£, 
LOCATION,   ANU  TYPE, 
STAHT  AND  ENO  OATtS 


>KOJCT  MONITOR 
h  OftCANIZATlU*^ 


OtfUIC, 

OUUUANI 


I  71  040  30O»7a*052l 


FUhOlNG 
I  7l*0*l 

1  71  r«2 

FgNOIwa 
I  7«  OttJ 

ruHoiNc 
\  7a 

FuNOnc 
1  76  OAS 

FuKOlHC 

1  7a 

I   It  047 
FunrisC 

t  7*  c^a 


HISTORY, 

joo«7a- 

mI3T06y, 

3oo»7a< 

MI5T0«Y, 

3oo«7a« 

HISTORY, 
500-7a« 

HI3TCRY, 
3O0«7a« 

HISTORY, 
J00-7S" 

HISTORY, 

3ao«7a- 

«IS70»Y, 
300-76* 


FY  7ai 

>0«A6 

FY  7ai 

>04Sa 

FY  7aj 
FY  7aj 

'0*00 

FY  7ai 

>0a56 

FY  7at 
0*57 

FY  7ai 
OqSS 

FV  7ai 


50769 


79378 


4aA6« 


•a59e 


S36ae 


C9799 


70739 


«5352 


FUKDIH6  HISTORY,  FY  76*  97l5tl 


STUOY  OF  SuPPlE*'EKTAl  TRaImI^C 
AVAILABLE  Tg  FOLLu'^  TmkouCk  PAhENTS 
khO  AIDES  (FUUtOA  ImWu  FUNDS) 


JOINT  HODtt  STuOY  PSiOJECTl  mIC«/ 
aCCPE  FOuttUTliTi  ASD  u*.Ivtf*3ITt  OF 
KANSAS  (FOLLO-  Thkv  Funds) 


PLAHMNC  INFORMATION  FOR  FDLLOw 
TnROJCH  EXPEitHtNTS  (FOLLO*  TMRU 
FUNUS) 


PLANNING  ISF0»<maT1ON  FOR  FOLLQ^ 
Trt<<OUCH  £XP£ftI»<ENTS  (FOLUOw  Tn^u 
FUM>S) 


PLANNING   U'FitR'^ATlON  Fnp  F^LLO** 
THROUGH  EJtPERX*'£NTS  (F0lL0»»  Tm^u 
FUNDS) 


PLANNING  INFJRHATION  FCR  FOLLO* 
ThRuLGm  Ex>'twlk»£NTS  (FOLLL'N  Tm^u 
FUNDS) 


PLANM>»C  ISFORHATIJN  FOR  FOLLO^ 
TmPOI^Gm  EXPERI»<£nTS  (FOlLO"  Tmku 
FU'  OS) 


PLANiiNG   INFOkMATIOn  FON  FPLL0»» 
T«POl>CH  EXPERIMENTS  CFUllOu  Tm,<u 
Fu.'DS) 


EXAMINATION  OF   ALTERNATIVES  FOR 
FOLLOn  Through  E»PExlHfef«tATION 
(FOlL0»»  T^RU  FUNDS) 


kEHAb  CXOuP,  INC, 
ARLIN<;T0N,  VIRGINIA 

9/30/7a  TO  7/3i/ao 


(P) 


HIGH/SCOPE  ED  ffZt  FOUNDATION 
TPSILA%T1,  HIGH,  ih) 
9/30/75  TO  9/30/79 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CHAPEL  HiLU,   NORTH  CARJtlNA 

9/3o/7a  TO   1/  i/ao 


(A) 


SnuTH«£ST  EDUC  DEVELOPMENT  LASS 
AUSTIx,   TEXAS  (h) 
9/30/7a  TO    1/  l/flO 


GEORGIA,   UNIVERSITY  OF 

ATHENS,  CA,  (A) 

9/5o/7«  TO   1/  i/ao 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 
EuOfNE,  OREGO'-  (A) 
9/3u/7a  TO     1/  1/60 


U^.IVE'^SITY  Of  KANSAS 
tA^<;(t*wCE,   KANSAS  (A) 
9/30/76  TO     1/  l/ao 


GEORGIA  STATt  UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA,   GEORGIA  (A) 
9/50/78  TO  l/3l/aO 


ABT  ASiiUCIATES 

CAMHRIOCE  HASS.  (P) 
9/30/76  TO  a/31/79 


OiCADA 
OPdE 


Burns 

OHb£ 


02ENNE 
OPbt 


OZENNt 
OPbE 


02EnN£ 
OPtfE 


02£NN£ 
UPbE 


02ENNE 
OPtfE 


OZEnnE 
OPtiE 


BURNS 
OPaE 


S0769 


7927* 


46^92 


S3oa2 


«9799 


70739 


45352 


«715U 


ERIC 


646 


Si>«4MART  OF  Pt^H-^I'^w  kHO  tVAlUATlU*.  COxTWACTS  AS  OF  JA'«UAKT  10|  1979 


-  CO-^TkACT  N'J»*B£R  OtSCRlPriUN  OF  CU^TflACT  LUCATJO^,  Anj  TrPt,  4  ukSAr.i2ATXuN  OUWLAhS 

SIAHT   A>.U  tM)  OATeS 

'   ••••••••••••••••••••SUttTOTAL  CLC^r^^TARY  AND  deCUNOAQY  ^90wHam9  0 


0 

70| 

0 

Til 

0 

721 

0 

731 

7M 

751 

761 

<*^05«7* 

771 

10037642 

761 

I893ll«0 

79| 

226^062 

647 


SO^'HiVY  Of   ♦^LA'N'^InG   and  t*fALUATlON  CuSTkACTS   AS         JANUARY   10,  1979 


K0« 


CONTRACT  HUHSEtt 


t)tSC«lPTlUN  Of  CU'.TRACT 


LOCATIUN,  ASU  TrPt. 
STAKT   AM>  feNi;  ()4TtS 


i  OnGasuaTIUN 


UOLlUt 
OuLLAKb 


PDST5EC0N0ARY  P**OG«A«S 


J  75  005  300-7S«03<*3 

CC^PLlTEr—ftt^'OST  iVAlL&BLE 

fu*«0l*«6  NjsTOPY,  Fy  75t  aac7o3 
761  77(v»'^0 

771  3^1>^<. 


Co'nPSKATlVt  EOtJCATlUKi  A  NA7IUNAU 
ASS£SS'*e>*T 


}  7S  00« 


300«7S«03d2 


Funding  Hntofiy*  fy  75t 

761 
7fi| 


677200 
15000 


J  75  Oi7  30fl-75-03O3 

Cu»'''tETEC—**£fO»T  AVAILABLE 
EDl346;.5,10$732,o2 
F0N;/l«*G  HisTuPr,  FY  75l  227?ed 
761  «6I29 
77t  Il3*a3 

J  76  0' 5  300«76«0377 

C0^KL£TE0—«»t»»O»iT  AVAILABLE  * 
10150931 

fO*»yr<0  HiSTOftY,  Fy  761  2fl6*«2 
7dt  3669Q 

3  76  OOt  3OO«76«0379 

CO*'t>ttTtO«»H£»>Of T  AVAjLAbLE 
iOl«622( *29 


FuHwl.,G  hlSTOrfY*  FY  761 
J  76  007  300»76»OSU 


157155 


ruNv>2',G  HISTORY*  FY  761  27A«U 

7dt  159^139 

3  76*006  3C0»76«0539 

C0^PL£Ttr»»hEPOKl  AVAlLAbLE 
£0l^«.b70«7S 

FUVOING  HISTORY,  F'y   76t  a395l0 

771  97636 


ERIC 


643 


APPLIED  >'ANACt»'EM  SCIfcNCES  I^'C 
SiLvt**  SPKISG,  >*J,  (K) 
7/  1/75  TO  11/50/77 


STUDY  \}h   ImPalT  of  STuUtKT  hlGntP  ED^  »eStARCH  INSTITUTE 

Fl.a».ClAU  PRJG^A^^  —  Pr^ASt  U  LOS  A^,CLL£Si  CALIF.  (P) 

(I'-CLUc>ES  *l50i000  bEOGS  FijNOS  IN  75     7/  1/75  TU  fl/3U/79 
i  SaSOiOOO  bEOUS  FONOS  IN  76) 


3TUUY  OF  FFUcWftL  ELlGlkilLlTT  Af-O 
CUI.SU'^tK  PKUT£CTIO^  STkaTLGIES 


A  PtVIErt  Vf  STATE  UVEhSIGhT  IN 
PUSTSECO^DAxr  EOUCAIIUN 


STUUY  OF  THE  STATE  STUUENT 
INCENTIVE  GKANT  PfiOOKAM  ANo  STATE 
SCr^QLAfti'^IP  »'kOG><Am 


STi>uY  UF  StLECTEO  X'.ST  I  T i.^  |OsS  AnO 
ST«V£.,T5  f Af<TICIPATI\G  in  THE 
FEDEPALLY  MSu»etO  STUJE'.T  LUAn 
Pi<PG«?A'^ 


EvALlJATlON  OP  DE^O^STHATIU^  hQoELS 
rUK  THE  SPECIAL  P«OGkA»*S  ^-OK 
STUDENTS  FRU''  UISAUVAnT AGED 
8ACKGn0un08 


a^ewican  institutes  for  xeseawch 
Palo  alto,  cal,  (n) 

7/  1/75  TO  6/30/7a 


A^'ERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  kESEA^<CH 
HALO  ALTU,   CAL,  (N) 
7/  1/76  70  12/31/77 


eoUCATlUN  COKf,  FOH  THE  STATES 
OENVt*',  COLO.  (N) 
^/   1/76  TO  7/31/76 


CRESAP,  KCCOrt-^ICK  4  PAGET 
maShIngTUN,  D,C,  (P) 
9/29/76  TU  3/31/79 


SYSTEM  OEVELOPHENT  CORP. 
SANTA  MUNlCA,  CAL.       '  (P) 
9/30/76  70  1/31/78 


hErshnEh 
OPoE 


haInE3 
OPbE 


GREEN 
OKbE 


GkEEn 
UPbE 


HAINES 

0>-bE 


^URKI5SEY 
OPdE 


6ERLS 
OPbE 


5^m2£7 


lia^ovo 


367^60 


253^76 


1571«>«> 


537146 


650 


NO. 


10, 

SUMMARY  OF  PL4aJ^I^C  and  EVALUATION'  C0NT«ACT3  AS  Of  JASyAKY   lu,  1979 


CONTQACT  KUi*fiE« 


COnTkACTUH  "AMt, 
LOCATION,   ASJ  TYPEi 
STAkT  and  tNU  UATtS 


MHOJCT  HONITOH  UriLI&» 
(  OkG*n12*T1U^  U0LLAK8 


3  7*  010  lAO-0-74.03* 

C0*<Pl6TEJ)«»»EP0HT  AVAILABLE 

to 

FuNOISC  HISTORY,  FY  741  ^^OOO 

J  76  on  OEC*0«7J.7052 

CO^^-tETE^—itPORT  AVAUABLE 
EOi<4^5<»i 

PkjUOIHG  history,  FY  761  157761 
3  77  OUl  }00»77*04d4 


Funding  hi3to9v»  fy  771  377095 

7Bt  6^0751 
3  77  002  300«r7»0«97 


FUNOIt^C  Ni3T0KVt  FY  771  3257SI 
7»l  33300 

3  77  0u3  30a«77»0498 


^UNOnC  HISTORY*  FY  77|  576772 
761  5661S2 

3  77  0?a  HEA»jgo«77»008l 
CO»'PLETED—REPJRT  AVAILABLE 

to 

Funding  HisTORv*  fy  77t 

3  77  005  EEFO0020O2 
COHPl£TE0 

FONOInC  history*  FY  77t 

3  77  006  300-77-0536 

CC^PLEteO 

^U^UliC  HISTORY*  FY  771 
761 

3  77  007  SEVERAL 
COMPLETED 


59994 


70000 


06791 

axis 


fU^'OlNC  HISTORXt  FY  77t  60000 


HIGHER  EOuCATION  PANEL 


AN  EVALUATIU^  lIF  uPxARu  bUUNUl  A 
FULLn*»U^»  (SEE  ALSO  373009) 


5TUi>V   )f  STATE  RtCUTREMEVTS  FOR 
FUPMING  STAIK   UuAr<ANTtfc  AGENClfcS 
IN  THE  GuAKA.*[EtO  sruUtNT  LOAN 
P>«nGPAH 


EVALUATION  OF   The  OE  CRITERIA  FOR 
TME  RECOCfilTIO'.  OF  ACC'^tOlTlNG  ANO 
STATE  APPROVAL  AGENClta 


STUOY  OF  PHOGRA**  MANftCt-iENT  PRtJ* 
CtOUKEa  IN  TMt  CAMPuS»bA3E0  ANO 
9ASIC  GRANT  ?aO\,*il>*$  (S294*090 
SfcOGS  FUNDS  lu  Fr7^) 


EVALUATION  UF  TmE  VETERAwS'  COST 
OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PANEt 


STUDY  OF  HEA  TITLE  IX  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION  PHi.(,Hk^S 


PREPARATION  OF   bACK&«UUNO  PAPERS 
FOR  THE  HEA  TITLE  Ix  STuDY  OF 
GRADUATE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


.NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON,  0,  C.  if) 
7/  1/76  TO  11/30/77 


►RESEARCH  TKIANulE  institute 
DURHAM,  N.   C,  (N) 
9/30/7h  TO  10/31/77 


TOUCHfc,  ROSS  ^  CO, 

nASHlNOTON,  O.C,  (P) 

10/  1/77  TO  7/31/79 


EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
PRINCETON  N.J,  (n) 
10/  1/77  TO  7/31/79 


APPLIED  MANAGEMENT  SCItNCES  INC 
SILVER  SPRlNGf  MU.  (P) 
JU/  1/77  TO  3/31/60 


RfcSFAWCH  TRIANGLE  INSTITUTE 
9/2W/77  TO  5/31/78 


NATIuNAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  if) 
9/50/77  TO  9/30/7S 


APPLIED  HANAGEMfcNT  SCIENCES  iNC 
SILVLR  SPRlNGi  «0,  (P> 
10/  1/77  TO    2/  1/7S 


RATNOFSKV 
UPttE 


CARROLL 
0P8E 


»4ISCELLArtE0US 
7/KI/77  TO  11^17/77 


(  ) 


BEWLS 
OPUE 


RATnUFSKY 
OPBE 


CARROLL 

OPHE 


RATNOFSKY 
UPUE 


HERSHNER 
OPttE 


HERSHNER 
OPBb 


62900 


157/61 


•-0RRIS8EY  IU21876 
OPRE 


359051 


11669^4 


599911 


7UO00 


5Uv6 


64000 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANWIKC  »N0  EVALUATION  COvTMACTS  A3  OF  JANUAhY  10|  1979 


no. 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


OESC>)lPTlUf(  UF  CU^TKACT 


CONTRACTUS  ^AME, 
LUCATIUN,   ANU  TYP£, 
STAKT  ANO  iUO  D«Tt8 


PKUJCT  f^OrilTOK 
«  OHGANUATIO^ 


OULLAna 


}  77  OOe  300O7-0li7 

C0**?litt*^»»kEPOH\  AVAILABLE 
tOia6239»aaao9691,7g6|7|  10 
FUNOlN^  HISTORY,  FY  77|  ZljnH 

S  77  010  300»77»029d 

CO^HLETEO»»REPORT  AVAILABLE 
L015V930 

fU^OlMC  HISTORY,  FY  77|  inuaO 

}  77  on  300»77»0396 
COXKuETEO 

FUNUInC  history,  FY  771  2O700 

}  77  01}  ^00«77«03l2 

COVPLETgO 

FUNUING  HISTORY,  FY  77t  7600 

J  77  Oltt  HEwl00»7b»0l26 
COMPLtTF.D 


Fu^'OUifi  HISTORY,  FY  77t 

5  7b  001  P00«7d»0o96 
-    CuHPLcTtO«»REPtiRl  AVAlLAbLE 
eul50930 

fU^OlKG  MTSTOMY,  FY  781  3500 
3  76  0p2  300«76*Oo37 

FUNDING  HISTURY,  Fy  781  al7000 

3  78  0o3  P00»78-0o3 

'  CQMPLCTEO 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  761  3380 
3  78  004  EEF»000«?OOS 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  Fy  76t  lOOOOO 


PILUT  STUDY  OF  hEA  TITLE  III  FUNDED 
INSTITUTIONS!  ^£TH0D0LOGY  fOU  CASE 
STuOItS  (^ULLO^«ON  TO  3750OS) 


STUDY  OF  THE  RELATlUNSnXP  OF  THE 
MiLLlNGNESS  ktiO  ABILITY  0^  PAKeMS 
TU  CONrKIdUTE   TU  THt  COSTS  uF 
POSTSEC  b'D  (S££  ALSO  376001) 


MAXIMIZING  POOOUCTIVITY  IK  ThE 
HISTORICALLY  0ACK  GRAUUATt  SCHOOLS 


ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AID  PACKAGES 
ANO  DEFAULTE'^  CHAftACTtRlSTICS 


Aiy^LYSIS  Of  CA'*PoS-bASED  P^IOORAM 
DVA^^FOK  NOSL  MtVULVUG  STATiib, 

CONTRIBUTIONS,  4Nt>  MAkG1N*L 
C'^S  ASSlSTANCt  RECIPIENTS 


STUDY  OF  THt  f^tLATIO%SHlP  OF  ThE 
rf^ILLlNUNEsS  A^0  ABILITY  OF  PARENTS 
TU  COSTRIoUTE  TU  Tnt  C'»STS  Of 
PUST  SEC  ED  (FOLLOi'-Ot^  TO  377010) 

EVALUATION  OF   THt  UP^AKD  t>OU^*0 
PKOGRAM»»A  SECOND  FULH>>»«UP 


COSTS  ASSOCIATfcO  «ITH  POST SECOvDARY 
INSTITUTION'S  SEEKli^G  ACCRtOITATIuN 


ANALYSIS  HF   1978  FRESHMAN  DATA 
COOPERATIVE   INSTITUTIONAL  RfcSEARCH 
PHCGRAM  (CiriP) 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
CAMbRlDGE,  MASS,  (IS) 
3/  1/77  TO  10/30/77 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  ExAM  »OARO 
NE»  YOHK,   N,   Y,  (N) 
9/l*)/77  TO  12/31/77 


LYNCH,   JEAN  MA«GAR£T 
Nth  O^Lf-^NS,  LA,  (I) 
9/19/77  To  6/31/76 


SYSTEMS  GROUP  INC. 
WASHINGTON,  D,C,  (P) 
6/  1/77  TO  6/30/76 


VALUE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
ALEVANORIA,   VA.  (P) 
9/30/77  TO  9/30/76 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  ExAM  dOARO 
nEh  YOKK,  N,  y.  (N) 
2/23/78  TO  3/31/76 


RESFAWCH  TKlANGLt  INSTITUTE 
OUkMA^,  N,  C,  CN) 
2/  l/7«  TO  11/30/79 

VAN  ANTWERP,  EUGENE  I. 
CHEVY  CHASEi  MARYLAND  (I) 
1/  a/76  TU  1/31/76 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EVOCATION 
nASHlNGTONi  D»C,  (F ) 

9/30/78  TU  9/30/79 


KUCH 
OPHE 


KUCH 
OP0E 


HEHSHNEK 
OPHt 


KuCH 
0P6t 


KUCH 
OPfoE 


KUCH 
UP6E 


CARROLL 
OP«E 


GREEN 
OPBE 


RATNOFSKY 
UPBE 


257f<l 


isuao 


24700 


7400 


2^000 


ibOO 


417000 


SS60 


loooou 


65; 


654 


SU^-^ARY  OF   HLANkI'O   ANU  tVALuAFIUN  CUNTWACIS   AS  OF  JANUAWy 


10,  1979 


NO* 


UESC»»  I>»T  li'v  oF  CO'.TWACT 


CONT«*CTOK  'VA^E, 
LuCATlUN,   ANU  TY^'t, 
STAnT  ANU  EnU  0*Tt3 


PKJJCT  »^UMT(jK 
^  OKGanXZaTIu.V 


OOLLMHb 


3  7a  005  EEF-000«20iJ 

FoKOI*<C  MlSTO«r,  FY  78| 
3  78  gC6  300«75-020a 

Fg^ono  HISTORY,  Fy  79t 
76  007  J00«76«0i50 

FuKOl'.G  wxslOJ'Y,  FY  7SI 
5  7d  ooa  Jo0-7a»0l8j 

FUNOISG  HXSTOftY,  Fy  781 
3  7d  009  POO-78-037Q 

FU^iOlNC  HISTOfty,  Fy  76| 
3  76  010  300«76»0j56 

fUVOlftiC  HISTOWy,  Fy  Tit 
3  78  OH  300«78*04ao 

fUKOlNG  HISTORY,  FY  76t 
3  78  Oia  3J0-78-O066 

FUNDING  HisToay,  fy  7ttt 

 •  .So^TOTAt 

►  UHUX'^G  HlSTO«y,  FY  67-09I 
701 
7tl 
721 
731 
701 

781 
70| 


77i90 


60000 


^96S7 


SU50 


5^00 


70573 


SUPPUKT  OF  S«»pPtr  AnO  tOUCATjON 
ANALYSIS  C«UoP  uF  Thg  MIC^EK  EVOCA- 
TION PA.^EL 


SUHvEy  uF  PA«E>*TS  fjF  HIGH  SChOOL 
SEMl«S  (oPhE  ►O'^'OEO  PO'^TIfM'^  uF 
*C£S  CONTkACn 


A  STUOy  OF  FINANCIAL  PKObLE^S  AT 
S^^ALL  PKlVAlt  COLLEGES  (0»'nfc  FUNDED 
POMTION  OF  .'^CES  CONT»<ACf) 

AC^OlSITIOs  OF  C'JuPcWATXVE  InSTITU* 
TlONiL  PHOOkAM  (ClftH)  ULtS 


PJ<E?A«ATI0N  OF  FINAL  «£PO>iT  ON  STUDY 
OF  STATE  SToOE"-iT  INCENTIVE  GWA,>*T  ANU 
STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  P(<ObMA»-S 


NATIUN'AL  5CIE*^CE  FOUNDATION 
*»*5Ml».bT0N,  0.  c.  (F) 
6/30/78  TO  9/51/79 


N4TL  Ur'INlON  ^^ESEARCm  COKP, 
CHlCAt,0,   ILL.  (N) 
9/3u/7b  TO  U/31//V 


A^E«ICAN  INSTITUTES  FOM  RESEAMCH 
PALH  ALTO,   CAL.  (N) 
9/33/78  TO  9/30/79 


HiCHtR  EDM  M£S£AKCh  INSTITUTE 
LCS  A^GtLtS,  CALIF,  (P) 
9/30/7tt  TO  9/30/79 


tOUCATlON  Clk^,  FOH  T^t  STATfcS 
Otf.VEK,  COLU;  (N) 
^»/l5/7«  TO  1/31/7V 


EVALUATION  OF  TH£  SHfClAL  SEWVICES 
FUU  DISaOVANTAGEU  SIuOEnTS  P^ouWam 


A  STUUy  OF  SnuMCES  uF  LOAN  FUNDS 
FOP  STODENTS  AnO  IHEIR  PAKENTS 


TrtPEE  ASPECTS  OF  T^E  FINANCIAL  AID-* 
COLLEGE  MATRICULATION  Nfc)(0S 


179au 

POSTSECUNOAWY  PROGRAMS 


SYSTEM  f/tvELOPKNT  CORP. 

&4NTA   MONICA,   CAL.  (P) 

9/  5/7»  TO  1/31/81 


ONXVtWSlTY  OF   PE^^NSYLVANI  A 
PHlLAt'ELPHIA,   PEN'SYLVANIA  (A) 
9/30/7O  TJ  12/31/7V 


CATSIAPSIS,  GEORGE 
ChiCAUO,   ILLINOIS  (1) 
6/29/78  TJ  7/31/79 


RATNOFSRY 
UKbfc 


t^UCH 
OPdt 


KOOGtKS 


KATNOFSAY 
OKbt 


HAINES 
OPBE 


CARKOLC 
OPoE 


KOCH 
OKdE 


HAINES 
OPBE 


77190 


60U0U 


99^57 


51650 


5dOO 


995£o3 


70573 


I79a0 


6 


ERIC 


13. 


4  OKCANjiATlUN 


5»  CCCV^ATJOHAtt  HAKDiCAPPEO,  0EVEL0P»<»»TL 


S  7*  001  ^0>*74*03iS 

ru»«iOl\c  ^l5T0ar,  FY  7*t  341992 
.    7BI  29393 
5  7b  3A|  30^*76*v>«6v 

to 


fUKfi^NC  MlJTOflt,  Ft  76 t 
771 
701 


S  7%  102 


300*7»*9S33 


FukpI^iC  nUTOtv»  Ft  7*1 
77t 
701 

%  70  3P3  A00«70*0c3 

CO^'PtETE'* 

FU^ClHt  HlST0»3r,  Fy  7oi 
77s 
^  701 

S  7o  5M  300»7o»C3O^ 


771 
701 

5  70  5v2  30O-76-»03'7 


Fuvai'iC  HISTORY*  Fv  761 
771 

^  701 
5  77  COJ  300»77*03lO 


FVfOlW  >«ISTO«Y,  Fy  77 1 

o         657  „ 


20930* 
J^36 
25256 


00677 
>033 
2222J 


5S2S0 
0000 
2200 


25^391 
ll<>62« 
30756 


101422 
42077« 
30751^ 


905972 


a55ESS»*E»#T  of  ARti  YXAriu^AL 
tV^XAMjH  FACILUIES  XhO 
C0>  STMUCTION  kEsOJCCEO  dSOiCOO 
•fCES  Fo^uS  Is  Ft77) 


STuOY  Of  LIt*eA»t  cnoPt«ATivE 
•UR^S  ANO  Uc'*i»HST»<ATlO**  PKOC^?A'S 


AREA  POP  III  masacEhEnT  plan 


pwrPACATIO'i  ASAUYSI3  A^O  CtntWiCE 


STUDY  OF  X*iPO  REw5  f  C><  NATl  ^^tiDI-^C 
IHP  £vAL   uF   SPK  E-Kf.ASI^ 

Pi^OJS  P«Ju,  I  fe^SItJlLlTY  STOUY  Of 
EVAL  OF  ftlF   (>?2k  PunoS) 


ASSESSMENT  Of  HkOI,-<A-S  A P»JJECTS 
FU.OtO  UHDffi  TITLE  iv  OF  Hl  92.3io, 
IM'IAH  EDyCATIO»<  ACT.«PAftT  A 


STUDY  OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  SE X  UlbCwH- 
iHiMION  AftO  StX  SfE*<E'">TYOlN0  vuC 
El)  PHOCKAVS,  Etc,   (0790,500  Sit 
$TE»<£OTT>'UU  FUiiyS) 


•tSTAT,  1*^C, 
>»OC«CYiLLE,  MO. 
7/  U76  TO  9/30/70 


APPLIED  »-AHAcrM£NT  SCIE>«CES  I'^C 

9/i;/7«)  TO  3/31/70 


Pi'bLlC  K«OAf>C*STlNC  SERVICE 
aAS^'IhCTuN,  tJ.C, 
10/  1/76  TO  2/20/79 


ElECTso-aGnEUC  C0«P  ahal  CENTE« 
A»^>.A^'ULl5i  ''t).  (f) 
10/  1/76  TO  fi/30/|B 


APPLIED  MINAGEHENT  SCIEHCE5  T-C 
SlLYtP  SPKINC,   -0.  (H) 
7/  l/7h  TO  J/31/7<» 


Cf<M►•u^ILATIJ^s  TECwNQLOCt  CORP, 
»£ThtSi)A|  »<0,  (p) 
7/15/70  TO  1/31/79 


A-EPICA*<  I'^STlTuTES  FOR  RESEaxC^ 
PALO  ALTU,  CaL.  (h} 
7/22/77  TO  3/31/79 


«aTTnE«  623S21 
OPdE 


iCl«5CnENBAUM  236500 
OPeE 


MAPO^EY 

OkoE 


paponE'Y 
OPttE 


►<ATT^.EK 

UPtfE 


FlE^^InC 
OPbE 


ShuLE»< 
OPBE 


^3331 


63«50 


416769 


9097^5 


905972 


ERIC 


658 


5  77  0?2  3»0*77.0SJ# 

^v>«UHC  ••ISTOffti  Fr  77i 
5  77  ooj  300«77»0240 

S  77  w  «  >oa#77«03^3 

fwM)l^<;  HjsTORT,  fy  77l  22*036 
731  3v79 

5  77  fj\0^  TQihS^Eii 

fA^HC^TtC  -ISTOar,  fr  771  75P0 
7(it  ISOCO 

5  71  JCI  J}J»77«00l^ 

KvCI^C  ^I5T0Rr,  FY  77t  323^*2 
'7bl  50500 

5  77  J:2  30C«77»0at»d 


»U*<CI\C  ••liTO^t,   rt  77t  67'3?6 
781  lfiS?77 

5  77  5.1  5C>*»7..0lb9 


FuVClVC  »*ISTOftv,  fy  77j  lb«^733 
7dt  16652 

S  77  5^2  H£fi«iro»76«o:a7 


fUHOHC  HiSTO^tT,  fy  771  ?So<50 
7d»  25000 


-U.rE'.S  fOU   ST4T£   i;S£    IN  £vltLATI*,G 


Th£  SfiTvS  A'  V  IMPACT  '*KI**''»wAt 
VuC  £0  fv»^D5) 


TU£».TiF:CiTK.\        £viL  ATE   ,  £x£-. 

PLAkY   ACriVlTUS    Is   CA'^tC'*  £^uCA« 


CC'  PUTEft  i£ffvIC£3  is  CCn-.£CMu' 


4  Su=>VtY  UF  vi6*^cKS"IP  Of 
Ui.£vISIGS  S£><It5  SPj^SC^tO  «t 
eSAA  LtUlSLATIuN   (€S*A  Fo»»r5) 


AN  ASSLSS-i'.T  OF  Th£  £Saa,TV 
ITS  fKA.JOv.'CTl         Jl  ST^iboT  If"-^  , 

Fl'vA*  CiNb    (fcSA*  FySLlS) 


A  tcSC'<IPT!0     A.J  ASS&J^S^-E^T  uF 
JtC'5  Fv.  T**t  Cu-«>i.*.ITT 

HiTr   £0  Ft«»rs  Is  F  Y?7  J 


PkCPi*<AT|ON  'jF  Ci.  ^P^TEK«P*«t>-iWFD 
TAfcLES  F.^H  A  .,CAL  Cw>%G'^£SSI-jNAL 
OtPjffT  J".  STAT£  wS£5  OF  F£D£«<AL 
£l>UCAriON  Fu^US 


COsTkiCT  ^cS£A.<C'^ 
OIL**'."*!,  •'ASS. 

1/77  U/2fe/7o 


<TkSC»*s£K  ASSOClATt^J 
^/  3/77  7u  5/31/7V 


(P) 


A-£9ICAs  IsSTItOTES  Fo.^  ^<ES£AfrC« 
PAL?  CAw,  (>») 

d/   1/77  TO  7/5l/7tt 


Si^lJ'Aj.  IsSTITuTES  OF  f<£ALTfi 
«/lS/77  TO  9/50/7a 


APPiieu  ►'A^iACE^'EsT  3CI£KC£I  I^C 
SiLVtP  Sf-wiNC,  «5»  (P) 
!/  1/77  TO  7/3l/7» 


4t>T  4SS  CIATES 
CA***^*»lL;f»£  **ASS, 
9/^7/77   Tt^  6/30/79 


D£v£L^H-£sT     ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
^aS'-I    ,TJs,  o»l,  (P) 
<*/lv/77  TO  7/3l/7b 


PIK<£iT"N  C^^f^oTE^  CONSULTANTS 
eAK£T'S  CKf)SS»^^ADSI   VA,  (P) 
a/]5/77  TO  l2/3l/7« 


SCATE5 

CPttE 


SHyLE>< 

oPdE 


5CA7E5 

OPh£ 


PATTN£» 
CPb£ 


^iKSCME^tSAU'* 
OPofc 


LPd£ 


»*£SSI£»< 
OPb£ 


SPITZER 
OPd£ 


3«0426 


23lbt5 


22500 


374012 


^73263 


J65l6i) 


bOuuU 


65J 
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3l»>*»«ifi(Y  CF  i^liKHl^Q  iKO  Evaluation  contracts  as  up  JA^liA^Y  10,  1979 


HO. 


CCSTCACT  NUMR^fl 


5  Tf  S03        ruN03  T«*N3f£« 


S  7S  001  3U0*7$*0ft69 

i 

FuhOInG  •<I5T^£)f,  ry  751  3JUo2 
5  7e  0J2  -      30 J«78«02«*9 

^w^HC|>ta  HjsTOPy,  FY  '78 1  212263 

5  7d  IC'l  5O0«78«a2*9 

FwHwlSu  '<X5ff>Y,  Fy  781  2«67631 

fgS^lSC  HlSTJflY,.  fy  781  lOiiSJ^ 

5  7d  3Jl  3J0-73-OS72 

Fu^^IsG  »'!ST"sy,   Py.?8l  «05ft00 

5  7d  S-l  J-76-0^e)7 

.    F^-.-|  ,3  '^IST.**,  Py   7&I  114292 

S  7$  330»78-04Ou 

F^sOInG  Hjsj:jf<Y,  fy  751         1  1920$* 


OiSCfili>n  .V        CC  .T^iACT 


At/VA».TAv»EU  y:)UT« 


LutAJ 

Sr  a/t   and  E'^J  0ATt3 


C'^'-^-O-ZTY  SERvICtS  AO-IS. 
«AShI\v»TO>-,  0,C, 
<>/3V/77  TU  9/30/70 


P^C'JCT  HUMTUH 
4  OK;,ASiZATIOAi 


ASSESS-^eNT  OF   T'^P    JK£K1UUH  CF   Th^       0£veLCP-£*-T  ASS0CIAI£3 


AO^-LT  bJjCATlJS  ACT  STATE  C'<ANT 


A^LI  ^r.T^-i,  ViKwiNiA 

9/3C?/7*  Tu  12/51/79 


EwJUCATlJ'i   (SS'J.OOO  CAfJEtJ*         ►..^OS)     L*'5  ALi-UoS,   CALlFvJii^IA  (n) 


TEAC^EW  COePS  P^^GJJA''  78  a^O 
P.,rCPA-.  79  EvaluaTU\  (42,397,631 
T£AC^£'<  CO-ePS  FjnjS) 


AS  aSSE33«<£nT  of   T^t  Cs«»ACITY 
^^^IL'I^*^  &CC  v^f^Ll  S-'-'E --TS  UF  Tm£ 
iitGI^^AL  HES:j-eCt  Ct^Jt^'S 


A^  EVALJiTIUv  OP   TITLE   I  wF  T^t 
LI'-kAkY  S£»«vlCES  Ct'^tSr^uCTlJi 
ACT 


9/3v/7^  Tj  7/31/7V 


STAKFut<0  aESEi>*CH  INSTITUTE 
^«E'«LJ  *'4W<,  CALIF,  (h) 
A/  a/76  TU  l2/31/«*3 


CC^^>rfNlCA  JfiS  TEChnjluCY  CU><P 
9/  5/76  TJ  3/31/dO 


AP?LltO  ^i-.AGE^ENT  SCIENCES  l^C 
9/3^/7-   To  9/30/60 


EyALUATiJs  OF  T«£  kir.^T  rc  p^lAD 
SPECIAL  E-f^i^ialS  •'^:JtCTS  fSlvd,976     ^CLE*'«,  vA, 


6£SE-'*L  '<ES£APCM  CO^P 


^IG'iT   TJ  KtA^  ^-L  *S) 


4  StJOY         T»-£  I<£x>>t*SIVt 
OISTFIAUTICS  P'^CGii*^   (HiGfiT  TO. 
*eAO  Funds) 


Q/  5/7d  TO  12/31/79 


&t-«£'<AL  ^tSEA-tCH  COKP 
>^L£A.s,  V4, 
9/30/7A  TU  12/31/79 


CP) 


(P) 


»«.A. 

CSA 


TUCKEf. 


SCATES 
0P6E 


TuCKEH 


KAlkA  TH 

OHHE 


KlRSChESdAUH 
0P6E 


0>*bE 


PATTNEk 
UH»E 


Ut'LlO, 
UOLLAHI 


l^OOOO 


311602 


212263 


2467631 


10653*) 


fiObCOO 


1 1<*^92 


1 19^0t 


B6x 


66 


OESCi(T»»ri.)^  Of  CoMiiArt 


♦  SydTOTAL  CCCu^ATlOHAt,  HA>»0:C«FPtU,  OEVftOPMMt 


70|  0 

s    rij  0 

721  0 

73t  0 

7^t  0 

7St  0 

761  ifjiaao 

77|  Jfl4uJ^t 

7»l  ««S^37S 

79t  0 


CO.NlHACTUW  NA^'Et 
STAkT  iKO  thO  OATfci 


4  t'KCA^iZATIOn  00Lt4<<l 


/7 


K0»  CONTRACT  KU^PEf  OfcSC^lPTluN  Of  CU'^TflirT 


ft  MiSCCLLAAieOUS 

t  70  Off  seve«Au 


ruNOlNC  HISTORY,  FY  701 
711 
72t 
7JI 
7<J| 
7Sl 
76t 
771 
7tt| 


f  70  2ff 


fXihOlHG  HlSTO^'Tf  FY  70t 
71t 
72t 
7it 
7at 
7bt 
76t 
771 
781 


Q  72  060 


FOKCS  T«ANSFtR 


Fu^OINC  HISTORY,  FY  72f 
731 
7ai 
751 
76t 
771 
761 


7a65 

^55a2 
57200 

e3^2^ 

66143 
10403 


1S61514 
l«lf>78<» 
1^624'J6 
I2n!78 
77Q^2^ 
7«2S6l 
15557S0 
l367MdO 
1712700 


124000 
135'*1 
la^K jO 
170000 

97SO0 
200 


f  77  031 


HEi^-lOO«77-003a 


FUKOINC  MISTORY,  Py  771 
781 


3J1?4 
247000 


FIELD  «£A0E''3i  5^*LL  KUHChasE 
UFuE«5,  »»'<lNTlhG,  T^AvtL,  tTC. 
(I>iCLuUE5  FUVU5  FMOH  StVc^AL 
5UOKCE5  In  FY15  7*,  77  ANO  78) 


PLANNING  ASU  EVALUATION  FUNOS 
TAPPED  FO»t  USt  oY  Of-FICE  UF  Th£ 
ASSISTANT  bEC»«tTAKY  fOU  PLAMNl/iC 

AND  Evaluation 


CO'^PUTCM  Tt^E  IK  Support  of 

PLA*iNt*<6  ANO  EVALUAriUN  PKOJFCTb 


CO»^PUTtR  Tl^t  IN,  SuPPUKT  OF 
PL>NMNC  AND  eVA^^ATIUN  PhQJtCTS 


ERIC 


AS  OF   JANUA*«Y   IO4  J979 


CONTRACTOR  NA«Ei  PKt'JCT  MOfUTOH  ObLlGt 

LUCATIUN,   M  TYPE,  «  UHGANIZATION  UuLLAHl 

^}kH^   ANO  thO  OATtS 


HlSCtLL*NtOUS  SEVERAL  390877 

(  }  Oi>ttE 

7/  1/69  TO  9/30/78 


MISCELLANEOUS  SEVERAL  12772461 

(  } 

7/  1/69  TO  9/30/78 


UATA  MA.AGEMtNT  CtNTtR/OS/DH£fi  OEvCR  7*9^81 

WASKISGTUN,  'O.Ct  CF)  OPoE 

7/  1/71   TO  9/30/78 


COMNtT  COMPUTER  NtTttORK  CORP..  DEVIR  280124 

*»4SHn<CTUN,  t)»C#  '  IP)  OPbt 

5/  1/77  TO  9/30/78 


GGG 


Cn^TKACTU'^  NA*'e,  PMUJCT  mwlTCK  UPLibi 

CONTRACT  /^U'^RER  OiSCHlHTION  OP  CUMMACr  LOCATIiiN,  AKU  Tf^'t,  i  OndANl^ATiC^*  UOLLAHi 

STAKT  A^O  thU  OATt« 


.SljdTOTAL  MjSCetlANEOUS 


FU»«Ul«*(»  HISTORY,  fy  *7»49|  0 

701  lSb59<?<> 

7l|  IftS^iC'Si 
721 

731  l?<V?lul 

7ai  <>«3626 

751  <><J07a9 

761  tAJ^872 

77|  I5ft36a7 

7tt|  197W30J 

79|  0 


8  b' 7 
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PROGRESS  IN  IMPLEMENTING  SECTION  151  OF  TITLE  I 
OF  THE  .ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
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Ptoqress  in  Implementing  Sect ^1  on  151  of  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 


Legislation: 

Section  183  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended 

September  30,  1983 

Funding  History 

Year 

Authori  zation 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

$9,380,000 
9,500,000 
10,250,000 
11  ,425,000 
13,675,000 

$1 ,400,000 
3,250,000 
3,750,000 
10,445,000 
11 ,000.000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

t 

Section  183  of  ESEA  Title  I  lists  specific  activities  re- 
quired of  the  Commissioner.    The  section,  can  be  summarized  as 
fol lows :  ^  *  ^ 

The  Commissioner;! shal  1  ^     *'  ^ 

provide  for  independent  evaluations  which  dfescribe  aod 
measure  the  impact  of  programs  and  projects  assiste^l* under  this 
l1  e  . . . 


-  develop  and  publish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program' 
or  project  effectiveness  ... 

-  consult  with  State  and  local  representatives  to  develop 
a  schedule  for  local  evaluations  such^ that  a  representative  sample 
of  th^m  in  e^ch  State^ are  done  each  year  ... 


T/ "'sVbVeVtio'rrXT)' of  Section"183  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  expend  ,up  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Title  I  program  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Section  183.    For  fiscal  years  1975,  76.  and  77,  $5,000,000  . 
of  the  Section  151  appropriation  was  used  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  conduct  t^eir  study  mandate'd  by 
Section  821  of  Public  Law  93-380;  for  FY  78  NIE  used  $555,000. 
The  appropriation  figures  for  USOE  reflect  theTeductJons. 

*  •  '     ^  ' 
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-  consult  with  State  agencies  in  order  to  provide 
for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies 

-  provide  to  State  educational  agencies,  nodels  for 
evaluations  of  all  programs  conducted  under  this  title 
which  shall  include  uniforrn  procedures  and  criteria  to  be 
utilized  by  local  educational  agencies,  as  well  as  by  the 
State  agency. 

-  provide  such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  State  educational  agencies  to  enable  then  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  in  the  development  and 
application  of  a  systematic  evaluation  of  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  models  developed  by  the  Con^nissioner, 

-  develop  a  system  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination 

of  results  of  evaluations  and  for  the  identification  of  exemolary 
programs. 

Subsection  (f)  of  Section  183  describes  the  models  further 
as  specifying  "objective  criteria"  and  "outlining  techniques  and 
methodology"  for  producing  data  which  are  "comparable  on  a 
statewide  and  nationwide  basis,' 

Subsection  (g)  requires  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
local  and  State  evaluations  on  February  1  of  1980,  1982,  and 
1984. 

The  goals  of  this  evaluation  program  follow  closely  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Section  and  the  guidance  offered  in  hearings 
during  its  passage  and  the  passage  of  the  Amendments  of  1975 
and  1978, 

Program  Operations 

— ^ — ^ 

The  implementation  of  Section  183  of  ESEA.  Title  I  was  assigned 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and 
Dissemination*  upon  the  passage  of  tne  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
in  August  of  that  year.    Personnel  in  its  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Programs  Divisions  (ESPD)  have  been  responsible  for  administering 
the  evaluation  program  and  for  reporting  on  its  progress  to 
Congress  and  other  groups.    Personnel  in  the  Division  of  Education 
for  the  Disadvantaged  responsible  for  administering  the  Title  I 
program  are  also  involved  in  the  effort. 

Together  they  have  formed  a  group  to  plan  and  perform  the 
various  activities  of  the  program.    The  group  is  headed  by  an 
Evaluation  Specialist  from  ESPD  and  is  comprised  of  nine  staff 
members  who  work  full-or  part-time  on  Section  183  activities. 
They  are  responsible  Individually  or  jointly  for  specific 


Q  *  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation  through  FY  1978. 
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parts  of  the  program,  such  as  the  development  of  evaluation 
models  relevant  to  the  various  Title  I  program  areas,  the 
organization  and  monitoring  of  the  work  of  the  ten  Technical 
Assistance  Centers  (TAC's),  the  drafting  and  clearance  of 
regulations  implementing  portions  of  the  Section,  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  a *newsl etter ,  and  the 
filling  of  requests  for  information  and  materials.  They 
also  attend  meetings  at  the  request  of  States,  locals, 
special  interest  groups,  and  other  parties  as  necessary  to 
inform  them  of  the  work. 

OEO  interacts  directly  with  State  personnel  in  ways  which 
vary  according  to  State  preference.    Also,  occasional  contacts 
with  local  districts  are  pursued,  again  at  the  direction  of  the 
sea's  and  LEA's.  Staff  also  work  with  firms  under  contract  to 
develop  and  document  evaluation  models  and  to  provide  federally 
funded  technical  consulting  services  to  States.    OED  meets  also 
with  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  children,  of  selected  committees  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  of  various  agencies  in  HEW 
(such  as  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Chi  Id  Devel opment) .  ^ 

Program  Scope: 

The  scope  of  the  program  to  implement  Section  183is  dictated 
largely  by  the  legislation.    It  involves  the  major  areas  of  (1) 
model  development,  (2)  technical  assistance,  (3)  dissemination, 
and  (4)  program  evaluation  —  all  of  which  incorporate  another 
activity  required  by  the  Section:    consultation  with  States, 
^ch  of  these  areas  —  as  well  as  (5)  the  required  reporting  to 
ingress  —    will  be  discussed  below. 


1.    The  development  of  evaluation  models 

Subsection  (d)  of  Section  183  requires  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  "provide  to  State  educational  agencies,  models  for 
evaluations  of  all  programs  conducted  under  this  title  ...  which 
shall  include  uniform  procedures  and  criteria  to  be  utilized  by 
local  educational  agencies,  as  well  as  by  the  State  agency  in  the 
evaluation  of  such  programs."    Work  to  accomplish  that  in  one 
program  area  (the  improvement  of  the  basic  skills  in  under- 
achieving school  children)  has  been  underway  since  1974,  and 
during  the  1977-78  school  year  all  States  had  at  least  some  of 
its  projects  using  the  recommended  procedures.    This  amounted  to 
about  40%  of  the  nation's  Title  I  districts.    Work  to  address 
remaining  technical  issues  and  to  prepare  a  policy  manual  are 
underway. 
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The  development  of  unifonn  methods  for  assessing  other 
Title  I  outcomes  is  underway  now.    That  work  can  be  outlined 
as  shown  in  Table  1.    Major  Title  I  programs  (Part  A  Basic 
LEA  grants,  Migrant  education,  etc.)  are  listed,  as  well  as 
different  types  of  outcomes  any  of  them  might  address.  Of 
primary  focus  is  the  achievement  of  participating  children  in 
the  basic  skills,  since  recent  studies  have  shown  this  to  be 
a  major  emphasis  in  all  programs  (NIE,  1976;  Hoepfner,  et  al., 
1977).    Title  I  services  fnay  address  additional  objectives, 
however,  such  as  facilitating  children's  affective  development 
or  remediating  their  impediments  to  learning  (for  example,  poor 
health  or  nutrition).    Some  work  to  develop  models  for  use  in 
addressing  these  areas  is  underway  and  their  use  will  be  en- 
couraged, especially  at  the  LEA  level,  to  assess  specific  services. 

Title  I  educators  have  requested  evaluation,  advice  also  to 
assess  non-student  outcomes;  that  is,  the  degree  of  parental 
satisfaction  with  Title  I  services  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
project  is  managed  and  implemented  well.    This  work  is  being 
planned  but  is  not 'yet  underway. 

2.'    The  provision  of  technical  assistance 

a.    USOE  . 

In  line  with  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  183,  staff  members  are  ^tive  in 
assisting  State  and  local  personnel  in  the  use  of  the  Tbtle  I 
evaluation  and  reporting  system.    Such  assistance  has  \nvolved  the 
development  and  documentation  of  a  computer  program  ^r/ the  data 
analysis  required  by  the  models,  the  provision  of  materials  ex- 
plaining the  models,  the  publication  of  a  newsletter,  the  prepara- 
tion of  regulations  regarding  project  evaluation  and  reporting, 
personal  consultation  with  SEA  and  LEA  staff,  the  conduct  of  national 
evaluation  workshops,  the  establishment  of  Technical  Assistance 
Centers  to  provide  free  consulting  services  on  pall,  and  the  signing 
of  contracts  with  seventeen  States  to  further  develop  the  system. 
Materials  to  support  the  adoption  of  improved  evaluation  strategies* 
are  listed  in  Table        They^re  being  requested  and  distributed  in 
great  quantities.    Oven,l5,000  copies  of  ttoth  of  the  early  mono- 
graphs have  been  dissemifeted;  since  February  of  1977.  over  8000 
copies  of  the  materials  to^use  the  models  (second  category  of  Table  2) 
have  been  mailed  to  States  requesting  them. 

The  newsletter  is  mailed  to^over  18,000  LEA's,  SEA's,  and  other 
interested  parties  quarterly.    It  features  information  about  the 
Section  183  activities  and  is  meant  to  keep  the  public  informed  as 
necessary  for  them  to  administer  their  Title  I  evaluation  activities. 
Published  by  OED,  it  contains  articles  by  Federal,  SEA,  LEA,  arnd 
other  personnel  (such  as  parents).    Initial  responses  to  it  have  been 
favorable. 

i 
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Table  1.    The  Development  of  Evaluation  Models 


Type  of  outcome 
and  program; 

1.  Achievement; 

Basic  LEA  grant  program 


Migrant  education  program 


,Program  for  the  Neglected 
or  Del inquent 


Status  as  of 
Spring,  1978 


models  aya^'lable,  in 
use  by  about  40%  of 
nation' s  Title  I 
districts  in  FY  78; 
over  half  for  school 
year  79-80. 


tentative  ideas  de- 
veloped in  conjunc- 
tion with  national 
evaluation  study; 
being  discussed  with 
administrators  1978-79; 
small  field  test  planned 
1980-81. 

developed  in  national 
evaluation  study;  being 
discussed  with  admini- 
tors  1978-79. 


Handicapped 


in  early  planning  stages 


2.    Student  norvcogniti ve  outcomes 
a.    affective  development 


handbook  on  techniques 
available  later  summer, 
1979. 


b.  nutritional,  medical,  dental 
improvements 


work  planned  for  future 
to  prepare  handbpoks  If 
appropriate 
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c,  early  childhood  education  2/ 


3,    Non- student  outcomes 
a»  parent  involvement 

b,  project  implementation 


work  to  survey  project 
objectives  and  de- 
velop eval uation 
models  conplete; 
feasibility  of  models 
being  examined. 


work  intended  as  part 
of  national  study  in 
FY  80, 

plans  are  being  formulated 
to  specify  good  procedures 
for  assessing  project 
management  and  implementa- 
tion. 


27  TheTe  outc"bmes  may'be"  i"n  various  achievement  or  other  areas  as 
"*     found  to  be  of  importance  in  such  Title  I  projects. 
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The  process  to  draft  regulations  has  emphasized  public  input. 
Preliminary  meetings  were  held  in  December  1976  with  a  group  of 
State  Title  I  Coordinators  and  other  administrators  representing 
Chief  State  School  Officers;  a  memorandum  to  all  States  in  the 
winter  of  1978  solicited  comments  about  relevant  issues  from  all 
interested  parties.    A  draft  of  regulations  was  circulated  to 
all  States  and  districts  in  August  of  1978;  and  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  State  Title  I  Coordinators  and  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  in  September  of  1978  offered  an  additional 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  proposed  regulations.  After 
the  publication  of  Proposed  Rules  (probably  in  December,  1978) 
hearings  will  be  held  in  locations  across  the  nation,  and  re- 
gulations will  follow.    Their  issuance  will  effect  the  use  of  the 
evaluation  models. at  that  time  in  the  few  districts  not  already 
using  them,  making  nationwide  implementation  of  the  system  most 
probable  by  thel9  79-80  school  year.    This  represents  an  attempt  to 
comply  with  requests  from  interested  members  of  Congress,  as 
communicated  in  two  letters  in  the  early  summer  of  1978. 
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Table  2. Materials  about  Title  I  evaluation 


Topic 

1.    The  Section  183  work: 

a.  Overview  paper,  May,  1977 

b.  Two  papers  presented  at  the 
1977  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Educational  Research 

1       Association  * 

c.  Title  I  Program  Directive,  1976 

d.  Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor,  September,  1977 

e.  Report  to  Congress— "Experiences 
after  One  Year  of  Use" 

f.  Report  about  fall,  1978  meeting 
in  St.  Louis 


Ayai labi 1 ity 


from  OED 


from  authors  in  OED 


from  OED 
from  OED 
from  OED 


2.    The  models,  specifically 

a .  User's  Guide 

b.  Pilot  version  of  report 
forms,  instructions,Vand 
worksheets 

c.  Computer's  report  (RMC 
Research  Corporation,  1976) 

e.    Title  I  Evaluation 
Bibl iography 


from  OED 
from  OED 

from  OED  and  ERIC 
from  OED 
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Table  2  (continued) 


3,  Relevant  evaluation  issues 

a.  Technical  pamphlets  (RMC 
Research  Corporation, 
1978,  revised)  ' 

b.  Evaluation  monograph  series  on 

-  estimating  project  effects 

-  validating  project  evalua- 
tions 

-  estimating  standard  costs 

-  examining  test  bias 

-  assessing  affective  growth 

-  managing  a  large-scale  testing 
program 

-  sampling 

-  using  criterion- referenced  tests 

4.  Information  about  requirements 

a.  memorandum  about  regulations 
issues  Spring,  1978 

b.  Draft  proposed  regulations 
August,  1978 

c.  ^   Newsletter,  quarterly 

d.  Pol  icy  manual 


from  OED 

from  OED'  and  GPO 

-  currently 

-  currently 

-  currently 

-  spring,  1979 

-  summer,  1979 

-  spring,  1979 
spring,  1979 

-  fall ,  1979 

from  OED 

from  OED 
from  OED 
'from  OED 
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•  b.    By  Technical  Assistance  Centers  under  contract  to  USOE 

Personnel  in  ten  Technical  Assistance  Centers  work  under  con- 
tract to  USOE  to  provide  detailed,  site-specific,  technical  advice 
to  States,  and  at  a  State's  discretion,  to  LEA's  (Fishbein,  1977). 
During  the  school  year  1977-78,  their  work  involved  the  solution 
of  ''second- generation"  problems  as  well  as  start-up  activities  in 
a  few  States  and  districts.    Examples  of  services  of  the  former 
type  are  the  re-design  of  State  data  collection  forms  to  reduce 
errors  in  LEA  reporting,  the  conduct  of  workshops  on  the  uses  of 
evaluation  data,  efforts  to  facilitate  quality  control,  the 
augmentation  of  SEA  evaluation  data  collection  schemes  to  include 
variables  about  LEA  delivery  of  services,  the  investigation  of  ways 
to  convert  test  scores  to  appropriate  metrics  without  having  to  do 
table  look-up.  the  documentation  of  projects'  effective  practices 
for  submission  to  USOE  for  validation,  the  development  of  analysis 
programs  for  hand  calculators,  and  the  provisio^i-^  advice  regarding 
display  and  interpretation  of  data  for  SEA  reports  to  groups  other 
than  USOE.    Start-up  activities,  such  as  the  conduct  of  workshops  ^ 
about  the  models,  the  adaptation  of  computer  software  to  specific 
machinery,,  and  the  provision  of  advice  about  recording  and  mani- 
pulating data,  are  also  an  important  part  of  TAC  work  as  a  few 
States  decide  to  have  their  districts  use  the  recommended  techniques. 

The  degree  to  which  Federal  activities  in  providing  technical 
assistance  are  effective,  efficient,  coordinated,  overlapping,  de- 
ficient, etc,  is  being  examined  in  FY  79  by  a  panel  of  research 
and  dissemination  experts.    Through  interviews  with  clients  of  the 
technical  assistance  program--  State  and  local  personnel— and 
with  providers—  Federal,  Technical  Assistance  ICenters,  and  other 
contract  personnel— the  panel  is  determining  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  current  strategy.    Their  report  will  feed  into 
various  OED  programmatic  and  procurement  activities. at  the  end  of 
FY  79. 


c.    By  States 

Implementation  of  the  USOE  evaluation  models  occurs  at  the  local 
le^^el;  that  is,  school  district  personnel  plan  the  evaluation, 
administer  tests,  analyze  results,  use  the  information,  and  report 
to  their  States.    States  are  responsible  for  training  their  local 
personnel  to  follow  the  prescribed  procedures  and  are  helped  with 
this,  as  they  choose,  by  their  Technical  Assistance  Center 
personnel . 

During  school  year  1975-76,  two  States  and  several  school 
districts  used  the  USOE  evaluation  system.    Districts  in  over  twenty 
States  used  it  during  the  1976-77  year,  and  their  experiences  are  . 
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described  in  a  report  available  fran  OED  (Anderson,  et  aj  • ^  1978). 
Of  particular  relevance  in  that  report  is  information  about  a 
typical  time- line  for  an  SEA  to  get  the  evaluation  models  in  use 
in  its  districts.    A  general  estimate  was  that  seventeen  steps  over 
a  2-3  year  period  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  State-, 
wide,  correct  implementation  of  the  models. 

3.  Dissemination 

Subsection  (h)  of  Section  183  requires  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  disseminate  information  about  effective  educational 
practices.    Work  in  the  Office  of  Education  to  disseminate  and 
support  adoption  of  such  practices  is  described  in  the  text  of  the 
Annual  Evaluation  Report. 

Title  I  projects  in  all  settings  have  been  submitted  for 
approval  by  the  joint  OE-NIE  Dissemination  Review  Panel.  Nearly 
forty- five  have  been  approved,  and  information  about  them  is  being 
distributed  by  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  as  well  as  by  the 
Title  I  office.    The  findings  of  a  recent  evaluation  of  the  work  of 
the  Network  are  discussed  also  in  the  text  of  this  report. 

4.  National  evaluations 

A  secondary  purpose  of  Section  183  is  to  sponsor  national 
evaluations  of  Title  I.    Such  studies  usually  describe  the  services 
and  their  impacts  as  well  as  develop  evaluation  models  for  use  by 
sea's  and  LEA's.    Each  ongoing  evaluation  is  described  in  the  text 
of  this  report;  for  details  about  them  see  the  chapters  on  the 
Part  A,  LEA  program,  the  Migrant  education  programm,  and  that  for 
Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children. 

5.  Reporting  to  Congress 

Correspondence  from  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and. Labor  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  the  evaluation 
models  in  use  nationwide  by  the  1979-80  school  year.    Data  from  that 
year  will  comprise  the  first  full  report  to  Congress,  which  will  be 
available  in  the  fall  of  1981  (having  been  reported  to  USOE  by 
^  States  in  January  of  that  year). 

The  report  form  for  States  to  use  in  sending  those  data  to  USOE 
has  been  refined  during  the  fall  of  1978  at  four  regional  work 
sessions.    Those  sessions  have  incl uded  participation  by  State, 
Technical  Assistance  Center,  Federal,  and  contractor  personnel  and 
have  resulted  in  concrete  recommendations  from  each  group.    The  form 
will  be  subjected  to  the  four  -  tiered  clearance  process  in  the 
winter  of  78-79  for  distribution  to  States  in  the  spring  of  79. 
This  time-table  will  allow  States  barely  adequate  time  to  revise 
their  forms  for  use  with  districts  for  the  79-80  year. 
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Some  States  have  used  the  evaluation  models  before  passage 
of  regulations  or  distribution  of  a  required  reporting  form. 
State  reports  for  FY  78  received  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  78-79  will  be  perused  for aggregatable  data,  and 
USOE  will  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  based  on  those  data. 
It  will  be  available  by  early  sumiier  of  1979. \ 
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